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X  "^  O  eveit  r^'zr  provcil  fo  intet'eHing,  to  mankind  in  general 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  in  particular,  as  the  difcovery 
of  the  new  world,  and  the  pafTage  to  India  by  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope  :  it  at  once  gave  rife  to  a  revolution  in  the  com- 
merce and  in  the  power  of  nations,  as  well  as  in  the  manners> 
induftry  and  government  of  ahnolt  the  whole  world.  At  this 
period  new  connedlions  were  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
moft  diftant  regions,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had  nevef 
before  experienced.  The  produdljons  of  climates  fituated  under 
the  equator  w-ere  confumed  in  countries  bordering  on  the  pole  ) 
the  indiiftry  of  the  nor*h  was  tranfplanted  to  the  fouth  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  weft  were  clothed  with  the  manufa£lures 
of  the  eaft  ;  in  ftiort,  a  general  intercourfe  of  opinions,  laws 
and  cuftoms,  difeafes  and  remedies,  virtues  and  vices,  were 
cftabliflied  amongft  men. 
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In  Europe,  in  particular,  every  thing  has  been  changed  in 
confequence  of  its  commerce  and  connedlion  with  the  Ameri-» 
can  continent ;  but  the  changes  which  took  place  prior  to  the 
late  revolution,  (which  eftablifhed  the  liberties  of  the  United 
States,  and  transformed  the  dependent  colonies  of  Brirpin  into 
an  independent  commonwealtli,  or  rather  a  fociety  of  com- 
monwealths) only  ferved  to  increafe  the  mifcry  of"  mankind, 
adding  to  the  power  of  'Jcfpotifm,  and  rivetting  falter  the 
Ihackles  of  opprelT.on  i  the  conimeroo  of  Spain,  in  particular, 
with  the  new  world;  has  been  luppor'ed  by  a  fyftem  of  rapine, 
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murder  and  opprcfTion  ;  a  fyftcm  that  has  fpread  defolation  and 
dirtrcfs  not  only  in  America,  but  in  Europe  and  Africa.  She 
has,  liowevcr,  benefitted  but  little  by  it,  for  her  llrength,  com- 
merce and  indullry,  liave  evidently  declined  in  proportion  to 
the  influx  of  the  gold  of  the  new  continent.  With  Great- 
Britain,  for  a  confiderablc  period,  things  appeared  fomewhat 
different ;  till  the  epoch  of  the  revolution  her  commerce  with 
America  increafcd  her  national  ftrength,  and  added  to  her  own 
induftry  and  wealth,  while  it  dcfolated  and  ravaged  the  coalt 
of  Africa. 


i' 


From  the  period  of  tlic  revolution,  the  influence  of  America 
on  Europe  has  been  of  a  difi^erent  kind  :  the  glorious  ftruggle 
which  the  United  States  fuftained,  and  the  inquiries  to  which 
that  eventful  period  gave  rife,  did  much  to  raifc  mankind  from 
that  ftate  of  abjedl  flavery  and  degradation,  to  which  defpotifm, 
aided  by  fuperftition,  had  funk  them  :  from  that  period  the  rights 
of  man  began  to  be  underftood,  and  the  prijiciplcs  of  civil 
and  religiouc  liberty  have  been  canvafled  with  a  freedom  before 
unknown,  and  their  influence  has  extended  itfelf  from  the  pa- 
lace to  the  cottage  :  in  fliort,  the  revolution  in  the  late  Britilh 
American  colonies  bids  fair  ultimately  not  only  to  occafion 
the  emancipation  of  the  other  European  colonies  on  that  con- 
tinent, but  to  accompliili  a  complete  revolution  in  all  the  old 
governments  of  Europe. 
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We  have  already  fecn  a  patriot  king,  aided  by  a  hero  who 
fought  for  the  caufe  of  freedom  under  Walhington,  ftruggling 
to  render  his  people  free  and  happy  ;  and  we  have  witneiled  a 
perjured  dcfpot  expiating  his  crimes  on  the  fcattbld,  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  people  roufcd  to  a  fcnfe  of  their  injuries  and  rights, 
hymen  who  lud  aliided  in  eftablifhing  the  liberties  of  America. 
—In  reflc£ling  on  thofe  fccnes  as  individuals,  we  can  only  la- 
ment the  want  of  fuccefs  which  has  attended  the  former,  and 
regret  the  crimes  of  ambitions  and  unprincipled  individuals, 
tvhich  have  certainly  tarnlfhcd,  but  not  deftroyed,  the  glory 
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of  the  revolution,  which  has  attended  the  latter.  The  ftorm 
will,  however,  ere  long  pafs  away,  and  returning  peace  will 
leave  the  other  nations  of  Europe  at  liberty  to  contemplate 
without  prejudice,  not  only  their  own  lituation,  but  the  re- 
fources  of  France  drawn  forth  into  adlion  under  the  influence 
of  an  energetic  government,  founded  on  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  adminillered  at  an  expcnfc  far  lefs  than  what  the  pcnfioned 
minions  of  its  former  corrupt  court  alone  devoured.  When- 
ever that  period  arrives,  and  arrive  it  will,  it  needs  not  a  fpirit 
of  infpiration  to  aflert,  that  the  other  nations  of  Europe  mufl: 
fubmit  to  a  thorough  reformation,  or  be  content  to  behold  their 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  population  decline. 


l\ 


In  the  mean  time  the  United  States  are  profiting  by  the 
•onvulfed  fituation  of  Europe,  and  increafing,  in  a  degree  hi- 
therto unparallokd  in  the  hiltory  of  nations,  in  population  and 
opulence.  Their  power,  commerce  and  agriculture,  are  ra- 
pidly on  the  iiicreafe,  and  the  wifdom  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  hitherto  been  fuch  as  to  render  the  profpe«Sl  of  a  fct- 
tlement  under  its  foftering  influence  truly  inviting  to  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufadlurer,  the  mechanic,  and  the  induftrious  la- 
bourer: nor  have  thefe  alone  found  the  United  States  advan- 
tageous ;  the  perfecuted  in  France  or  England  have  there 
found  an  afyluin,  where  their  lives,  property  and  liberty  are 
fecure  ;  where  they  may  almoft  fay,  the  wicked  ceafe  from 
troubling,  and  the  w<  v  are  at  rciL  Nor  can  any  doubt  be 
entertained,  but  in  a  ihu.  t  pCiiod  the  man  of  fcience,  as  well 
as  the  contemplative  and  experimental  philolopher,  will  find 
the  fliores  of  Columbia  equally  propitious  to  their  wiflies. 
Education  is  fending  forth  its  illuminating  rays,"  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  rifing  generation  will  aid  the  Americans  in  all 
their  other  purfuits. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  not  infcnfible  of  thefe  fa- 
vourable circumftances.     The  charms  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, the  advantages  of  an  extenfive  and  fertile,  but  unculti- 
vated 
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vatcd  country,  of  an  incrcafing  commerce,  unfhackled  and  un- 
encumbered by  heavy  and  impolitic  duties  and  imports,  have 
already  invited  numbers  to  leave  its  bofom — numbers,  whicii 
the  iron  hand  of  perfccution  and  the  awful  profpe(5ls  of  intcf- 
tine  divifion  or  abjcdl  flavcry,  will  continue  to  increafe. 


Ill 


The  attention  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  Great-Britain 
in  particular,  being  thus  drawn  to  the  new  world,  the  Editor, 
at  the  inftigation  of  fome  particular  friends,  undertook  the 
taflc,  which  he  hopes  he  has  in  fome  degree  accompiifhed  in 
the  following  volumes,  of  affording  his  countrymen  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  its  fettlement 
by  Europeans — the  events  that  led  to  the  ertablidiment  and  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States — the  nature  of  their  govern- 
ment— their  prefent  fttuation  and  advantages,  together  with 
their  future  profpe£ls  in  commerce,  manufadures  and  agri- 
culture. This  formed  the  principal  delign  of  the  work  ;  but 
he  farther  wifhed  with  this  to  conneft  a  general  view  of  the 
fituation  of  th6  remaining  European  poffefllons  in  Ame- 
rica and  the  Wefl-India  iflands ;  this  has  been  therefore  at- 
tempted, and  nearly  a  volume  is  dedicated  alone  to  this  fub- 
je6t.  Connected  with  the  above,  one  obje6l  has  been  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  view,  namely,  to  afford  the  emigrator  to  Ame- 
rica a  fummary  of  general  information,  that  may  in  fomtt 
meafure  ferve  as  a  diredlory  to  him  in  the  choice  of  a  refidence, 
as  well  as  in  his  after  purfuits.  This  fuggefted  the  propriety 
of  adopting  the  plan  which  Mr.  Morfe  had  laid  down  in  his 
American  Geography ;  and  this  muft  plead  in  excufe  for  the 
niifcellaneous  matter  introduced  in  the  third  volume,  at  the 
clofe  of  the  hiflory  of  the  States. 

How  far  the  Editor  has  fucceeded  in  the  accomplilhment  of 
this  objedl:  is  not  for  him  to  determine  ;  he  can  only  fay,  he 
has  fpared  no  pains,  nor  neglected  any  opportunity,  which  his 
fituation  permitted  him  to  embrace  to  obtain  information  ;  and 
he  has  to  exprefs  his  obligations  for  the  obliging  communica- 
tions, 
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tions  of  nfiany,  whofc  names  the  pecu!'arity  of  his  own  fitua- 
tion  will  not  for  obvious  realbns  permit  him  to  mention,  but 
for  whofe  fricndlhip  he  Ihall  ever  retain  the  mod  lively  fenti- 
nicnts  of  ellecm  and  gratitude.  The  Editor's  thanks  are  like- 
wife  particularly  due  to  feveral  gentlemen  of  the  fociety  of 
Qiiakers,  for  the  documents  which  have  enabled  him,  with 
thorough  convidlion,  to  wipe  off  the  odium  which  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, in  his  Annals,  and  the  authors  of  the  Modern  Univerfal 
Hiftory,  followed  by  Mr.  Morfe,  had  thrown  on  the  charadler 
of  William  Pcnn  and  the  firft  fettlers  of  Pennfylvania,*  and 
Oil  whofe  authority  they  were  by  him  inferted. 

With  rcfpeiSl  to  the  printed  authorities  which  the  Editor 
hns  followed,  he  has  not  only  borrowed  their  ideas,  but,  where 
he  had  not  the  vanity  to  conceive  himfelf  capable  of  corredling 
it,  he  has  adopted  their  language,  fo  that  in  a  long  narrative  he 
has  often  no  other  claim  to  merit  than  what  arifcs  from  felec- 
lion  and  a  few  conncding  fentenccs :  as,  however,  by  this  method 
it  has  often  become  difficult  for  an  author  to  know  his  own, 
the  Editor  at  once  begs  leave  to  fay,  he  has  availed  himfelf  of 
the  labours  and  abilities  of  the  Jbbc  Raynal,  Franklin,  Robcrt- 
fon,  Clav'igeroy  J^jfcrfon,  Bclknapy  AdamSy  Catcjhy,  Bnfforif 
Gordon,  Ramfty,  Bartram,  Cox,  Rujh,  ATitchcl,  Cutler,  Imlay, 
Filfon,  Barlow,  Br'iJJot,  Morfc,  Edwards,  and  a  number  of 
others  of  lefs  import,  together  with  the  tranfadions  of  the 
Engliih  and  American  philofophical  focieties,  American  Mu- 
fcum,  &c. 


•  The  Editor  has  particiil;irly  to  reqneft,  that  thofe  who  h.ive  taken 
tliii  Woik  in  Numbers,  will,  in  jii(Hce  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  to  the  cha- 
iuckr  of  William  Penn,  dt-liroy  the  half-fhect,  fignature  Pp  vol.  ii. 
page  289  to  296  incliifivo,  and  ftibftitute  the  lialf-fhcet  of  the  fairic  (igna- 
tiuc,  given  in  tlic  laft  Number,  in  its  flead — the  fame  is  requeued  re- 
f^cciing  the  Conilitutioii  ol  Pennfylvania  and  the  other  canteli  marked. 
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Th«  Editor  has  now  only  to  deprecate  the  fcvcrity  of  criti. 
cifm.  It  was  impoflible,  in  (clctting  from  fuch  a  variety  of 
authors,  to  fcciirc  uniformity  of  language  without  immenfe 
trouble  ;  ami  from  his  fituation,  which  rendered  an  eafy  commu- 
nication with  the  Printer  not  only  often  difficult,  but  in  many 
cafes  impra£licablc,  feveral  typographical  errors  will,  no  dotibt, 
occur  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  fome  others  of  a  literary  kind, 
~As  thcfc,  however,  do  not  affe£l  fads,  he  has  not  added  an 
errata,  but  left  the  whole  to  the  candour  and  good  fenfe  of 
the  reader,  to  whom  he  wifhcs,  with  fmcerity,  as  much  plea- 
fure  in  the  perufal,  as  himfelf  has  experienced  in  collc£litig 
and  arranging  the  materials* 

State  Side  of  Newg;ite, 
Jan.  lid,  1795. 
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XT  Is  believed  by  many,  that  the  ancients  had  fome  imperfcft  notion 
of  a  new  world ;  and  feveral  ancient  authors  are  quoted  in  confirmation 
of  this  opinion.  In  a  book  afcribed  to  the  philofopher  Ariftotle,  we  are 
told  that  the  Carthaginians  difcovered  an  ifland  far  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  large,  fertile,  and  finely  watered  with  navigable  rivers,  but 
uninhabited.  This  ifland  was  dilhnt  a  few  days  failing  from  the  Con- 
tinent ;  its  beauty  induced  the  difcoverers  to  fettle  there  ;  but  the  policy 
of  Carthage  diflodged  the  colon)-,  and  laid  aftrift  prohibition  on  all  the 
fubjcfts  of  the  ftate  not  to  attempt  any  future  eftablifl^ment.  This  ac- 
count is  alfo  confirmed  by  an  hiftorian  of  no  mean  credit,  who  relates, 
that  the  Tyrians  would  have  fettled  a  colony  on  the  new-difcovered 
ifland,  but  were  oppofed  by  the  Carthaginians  for  Itate  reafons.  Seneca, 
and  other  authors  are  alfo  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  belief.  But  however 
this  may  be,  nobody  ever  believed  the  exiftence  of  this  continent  fo 
firmly  as  to  go  in  queft  of  it ;  at  leaft,  there  are  no  accounts  well  fup- 
ported  that  America  received  any  part  of  its  firft  inhabitants  from 
Europe  prior  to  the  15th  century.  The  Welfh  fondly  imagine  that 
their  country  contributed,  in  1170,  to  people  the  New  World,  by  the 
adventure  of  Madoc,  fon  of  Owen  Gwyncdd,  who,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  failed  there,  and  colonized  part  of  the  country.  All  that  is  ad- 
vanced in  proof  is,  a  quotation  from  one  of  the  Britifli  Poets,  which 
proves  no  more  than  that  he  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  fea  and  land. 
It  is  pretended  that  he  made  two  vo3*ages ;  that  failing  Weft,  he  left 
Ireland  fo  far  to  the  North,  that  he  came  to  a  land  unknown,  where  he 
faw  many  rtrange  things ;  that  he  returned  home,  and,  making  a  report 
of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  new-difcovered  country,  prevailed  on  numbers 
of  the  Welfli  of  each  fex  to  accompany  him  on  a  fecond  voyage,  from 
which  he  never  returned.  The  favourers  of  this  opinion  affert,  that 
feveral  Welfli  words,  fuch  as  gnurandoy  "  to  hearken  or  liften ;"  the  ifle 
KiiCrea^foy  or  "welcome;"  Cape  Breton,  from  the  name  of  Britain; 
g'wj'tjud'wr,  or,  *<  the  white  water ;"  and  /f/rgav///,  or,  «  the  bird  with 
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2  DISCOVERY  OK   AMERICA. 

"  a  white  head;"  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  language.  Bit! 
likencfs  of  found  in  a  few  words  will  not  bo  deemed  fufficiejit  to  ef- 
tablilli  the  fad ;  cfpecially  if  the  meaning  has  been  evidently  per- 
verted ;  for  example,  the  whole  penguin  tribe  have  unfortunately  not 
only  black  heads,  but  are  not  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  hemifphere  ; 
the .  name  was  alfo  beftovved  on  them  by  the  Dutch,  a  pingucd'me,  from 
their  cxcelTive  fatnefs :  but  the  inventor  of  this,  thinking  to  do  honour 
to  his  country,  inconfiderately  caught  at  a  word  of  European  origin,  and 
unheard  of  in  the  New  World.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  Welfh  were 
never  a  naval  people  ;  that  the  age  in  which  Madoc  lived  was  peculiarly 
ignorant  in  navigation ;  and  the  mod  which  they  cowld  have  attempted 
muft  have  been  a  mere  coafting  voyage  *. 

The  Norwegians  put  in  for  a  (hare  of  the  glory,  on  grounds  rather 
better  than  the  VVelfli.  By  their  fcttlements  in  Iceland  and  in  Green- 
land, they  had  arrived  within  fo  fmall  a  diftance  of  the  New  World, 
that  there  is  at  leaft  a  pofiibility  of  its  having  been  touched  at  by  a 
people  fo  verfed  in  maritime  affairs,  and  fo  adventurous,  as  the  ancient 
Normans  were.  The  proofs  are  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  pro- 
duced by  the  Britilh  Hiftoriansj  for  the  difcovery  is  mentioned  in 
fevcral  of  the  Iflandic  manufcripts.  The  period  was  about  the  year 
1002,  when  it  was  vifued  by  one  Biorn;  and  the  difcovery  parfued  to 
greater  effeft  by  Leif,  the  fon  of  Eric,  the  difcoverer  of  Greenland.  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  reached  farther  than  Labrador ;  on  which 
coaft  they  met  with  the  Efquimaux,  on  whom  they  bellowed  the  name  of 
Sh-cilhigues,  or  dwarfidi  people,  from  their  fmall  flaturc.  They  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  had  leathern  canoes,  fuch  as  they 
have  at  prefcnt.  All  this  is  probable;  nor  fhould  the  talc  of  the  Ger- 
man, called  Tiickily  one  of  the  crew,  invalidate  the  account.  He  v/as 
one  day  miffing;  but  foon  returned,  leaping  and  finging  with  all  the 
extravagant  marks  of  joy  a  bon  niivant  could  faow,  on  difcovcring  the 
inebriating  fruit  of  his  country,  the  grape  :  Torfsus  even  fays,  that  he 
returned  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication.  To  convince  his  commander,  he 
brought  feveral  bunches,  who  from  that  circumftance  named  that 
country  V'mland.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  North  America  pro- 
duces the  true  vine ;  but  it  is  found  in  far  lower  latitudes  than  our  ad- 

*  If  the  reader,  however,  wlflies  to  examine  this  curious  qucftion  ftill  farther,  he 
will  meet  with  aH  that  can  be  faid  upon  the  fubjeft,  in  Williams's  E»qti'iry  into  ibt 
truth  of  the  tradition,  concerning  the  Difcovery  cf  Av:crica  ly  Prince  Madog,  8vo.*— Sec 
alfo  iMiAv'i  Account  of  Kentucky,  pa;jc  377,  ^d  Edit. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA.  3 

venturers  could  reach  in  the  time  employed  in  their  voyages,  which 
was  comprehended  in  a  very  fmall  fpace.  There  appears  no  reafon  to 
doubt  of  the  difcovery ;  but  as  the  land  was  never  colonized,  nor 
any  advantages  made  of  it,  it  may  fairly  be  conjefturcd,  that  they 
reached  no  farther  than  the  barren  country  of  Labrador.  In  ftiort,  it 
is  from  a  much  later  period  that  we  mull  date  the  real  difcovery  of 
America  *. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century,  the  navigation  of  Europe  was 
fcarccly  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  mari- 
ner's compafs  had  bc?n  invented  and  in  common  ufc  for  more  than  a 
century ;  yet  with  the  help  of  this  fure  guide,  prompted  by  the  moft 
ardent  fplrit  of  difcovery,  and  encouraged  by  the  patronage  of  princes, 
the  mariners  of  thofe  days  rarely  ventured  from  the  fight  of  land. 
They  acquired  great  applaufe  by  failing  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  and 
difcovcring  fomc  of  the  neighbouring  iilands ;  and  after  pufliing  their 
refearchcs  with  the  greateft  induftry  and  pcrfeverance  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  tl-e  Poriuguefc,  who  were  the  moft  fortunate  and  en- 
terprifmg,  extended  their  difcoveries  Southward  no  farther  than  the 
equator. 

The  rich  commodities  of  the  Eaft,  had  for  fevcral  ages  been  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  way  of  the  R.cd  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean;  and  it 
had  no\^  become  the  ohjeft  of  the  Portuguefe  to  find  a  paffage  to  India, 
by  failing  round  the  Southern  extremity  of  Africa  and  then  taking  an 
EaHern  courfe.  This  great  objedl  engaged  the  general  attention  of 
mankind,  and  drew  into  the  Portuguefe  fcrvice  adventurers  from  every 
maritime  nation  in  Europe.  Every  year  added  to  their  experience  in 
navigation,  and  feemed  to  promife  a  reward  to  tlieir  induftry.  The 
profjieft,  however,  of  arriving  at  the  Indies  was  extremely  diftant ; 
fifty  years  perfevcrance  in  the  fame  track,  had  brought  them  only  to  the 
equator,  and  it  was  propable  that  as  many  more  would  clapfc  before  they 
could  accomplifli  their  purpofe,  had  not  CoLu>.r*sus,  by  an  uncommon 
exertion  of  genius,  formed  a  d  '-{jn  no  lefs  aftonilhing  to  the  age  iq 
which  he  lived,  than  beneficial  ti        terity. 

Among  the  foreigners  whom  the  fame  of  the  difcoveries  made  by  the 
Portuguefe  had  allured  into  their  fervice,  was  Chriftopher  Colon  or 
Columbus,  a  ful-jeft  of  the  republic  of  Genoa,     Neither  the  time  nor 

*  In  the  ad  Vol,  of  the  Tranf.iflioiis  of  the  PhiIof,;phlcal  Society  al  Phi'adelphia, 
Mr.  Otto,  in  a  Memoir  tn  the  Difcovery  of  America  y  ftronuoufly  contends,  that  one 
BcHBM,  a  Geirnan,  difcvered  the  American  Continent  prior  to  its  being  difcovered  by 
Columbus.  For  the  ingenious  arguments  in  fupport  of  this  opinion,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Mmclr. 
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4  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA, 

place  of  his  birth  are  known  with  certainty';  but  he  was  dcfcendcd  of 
an  honourable  family,  though  reduced  to  indigence  by  various  iiis- 
fortunes.  His  anccftors  having  betaken  thcmff;lves  for  fubfiftence  to  a 
fea-faring  life,  Columbus  difcovered,  in  his  early  youth,  the  peculiar 
charafter  and  talents  which  mark  out  a  man  for  that  profeflion.  His 
parents,  inHcad  of  thwarting  this  original  propenfity  of  his  mind,  fccm  to 
have  encouraged  and  condrmcd  it,  by  the  education  which  they  gave 
him.  After  acquiring  fomc  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  the  only 
language  in  which  fciencc  was  taught  at  that  time,  he  was  inftrufted  in 
geometry,  cofmography,  aftronomy,  and  the  art  of  drawing.  To  thefc 
he  applied  with  fuch  ardour  and  prcdiletlion,  on  account  of  their  con- 
nexion with  navigation,  his  favourite  objeft,  that  he  advanced  with 
rapid  proficiency  in  the  ftudy  of  them.  Thus  qualilied,  in  the  year 
1461,  he  went  to  fca  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  began  his  career  on 
that  element  which  conduced  him  to  fo  much  glory.  His  early 
voyages  were  to  thofe  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  which  his  countrymen 
the  Genpcfc  frequented.  This  being  a  fphcre  too  narrow  for  his  aftive 
mind,  he  made  an  excurfion  to  the  northern  feas,  in  1467,  and  vifited 
the  coafts  of  Iceland,  to  which  the  Englifli  and  other  nations  had  begun 
to  refort  on  account  of  its  filhery.  As  navigation,  in  every  direftion, 
was  now  become  cnterprlfmg,  he  proceeded  beyond  that  ifland,  tlje 
Thule  of  the  ancients,  and  advanced  feveral  degrees  within  the  polar 
circle.  Having  fatlsfled  his  curiofity  by  a  voyage  which  tended  more  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  of  naval  affairs,  than  to  improve  his  fortune,  he 
entered  into  the  fcrvice  of  a  famous  fea- captain,  of  his  own  name  and 
family.  Th^s  man  commanded  a  fmall  fquadron,  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expence,  and  by  cruifing  fomctimcs  againfl  the  Mahometans,  fome- 
times  againfl  the  Venetian:,  the  rivals  of  his  country  in  trade,  had  ac- 
quired both  wealth  and  reputation.  With  him  Columbus  continued 
for  feveral  years,  no  Icfs  diftinguilhed  for  his  courage,  than  for  his  ex- 
perience as  a  failor.  At  length,  in  an  oblHnatc  engagement,  off*  the 
coaft  of  Portugal,  v/Ith  fome  Venetian  Caravels,  returning  richly  laden 
from  the  Low  Countries,  the  vefTel  on  board  which  he  ferved  took  fire, 
to"-ether  with  one  of  the  enemy's  fliip,-!,  to  which  it  was  fall  grappled. 
In  this  dreadful  extremity  his  intrepidity  and  prefence  of  mind  did  not 
forfake  him.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  laid  hold  of  a  floating  oar, 
and  by  the  fupport  of  it,  and  his  dexterity  in  fwimming,  he  reached  the 
fliore,  though  above  two  leagues  diftant,  and  favcd  a  life  refcrved  for 
great  undertakings. 

As  foon  as  he  recovered  flrength  for  the  journey,  he  repaired  to 
Lifbon,  where  many  of  his  countrymen  were  fettled.    They  foon  con- 
ceived 
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celved  fuch  a  favourable  opinion  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  talents,  that 
they  warmly  folicitcd  him  to  remain  in  that  kingdom,  where  his  naval 
Ikill  and  experience  could  not  fail  of  rendering  him  confpicuous.  To 
every  adventurer,  animated  cither  with  curiofity  to  vifit  ncv/  countries, 
or  with  ambition  to  diilinguilli  himfclf,  the  Portugucfe  fcrvice  wa'S  at 
that  time  cxiremely  inviting.  Columbus  liftcned  with  a  favour.iblccar 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  having  gained  the  cfieem  of  a  Portu- 
gucfe lady,  whom  he  married,  fixed  his  reridencc  in  Liflion.  This  alli- 
ance, inftead  of  detaching  him  from  a  fea-faring  life,  contri!)utcd  to  en- 
large the  fpherc  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  to  c^ccite  a  d:fire  of  ex- 
tending it  ftill  farther.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Percftrello,  one  of  the  captains  employed  b\"  prince  Henry  In  his  early 
navigations,  and  who,  i.idcr  his  protedion,  had  difcovcrcd  and  planted 
the  iflands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira.  Columbus  got  pofTjiTion  of 
the  journals  and  charts  of  thij  experienced  navigator,  and  from  them  he 
learned  tlie  courfe  which  the  Portufucfe  had  licld  in  niakincr  their  dif- 
coverics,  as  well  as  the  various  circumllanccs  which  guided  or  encouraged 
them  in  their  attempts.  The  ftudy  of  thefe  foothcd  and  inflamed  his 
favourite  pailion ;  and  while  he  conteniplated  the  nic'.ps,  and  read  the 
dcfcriptions  of  the  new  countries  which  Pereftrcllo  had  feen,  his  im- 
patience to  vifit  them  became  irrcfiHiblc.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he 
made  a  voj-agc  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during  fcscral  years  to  trade 
vvitli  that  ifland,  with  the  Canaries,  the  Azore-,  t;ie  fettlements  ii\ 
Guinea,  and  all  the  ctlicr  places  which  the  Portuguefe  had  difcovcred  on 
the  continent  of  Africa. 

By  the  experience  \yhic!i  Columbus  acquired,  during  fuch  a  variety  of 
voyages,  to  almofl:  every  part  of  the  globe  with  which,  at  that  time,  any 
jntcrcourfc  was  carried  on  by  fea,  he  was  now  become  one  of  the  moll 
fhiilful  navigators  in  Europe.  But,  not  fatisficd  with  that  praifc,  his 
imbitlon  aimed  at  fomething  more.  The  fuccef:<ful  progrefs  of  the 
Portugucfe  navigators  had  awakened  a  fpirit  of  curiofity  and  emulation, 
which  fet  every  man  of  fcience  upon  examining  ail  the  circumftances 
that  led  to  the  difcoveries  which  they  had  made,  or  that  aftorded  a  prof- 
pefi:  of  fucceeding  in  any  now  and  bolder  undertaking.  The  mind  of 
Columbus,  naturally  inquifitivc,  capable  of  deep  refledi-on,  and  turned 
to  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  was  fo  often  employed  in  rcvolvin'*-  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Portugucfe  had  founded  their  fchemcs  of  dif- 
covery,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  carried  them  on,  that  he  gradu- 
ally began  to  form  an  idea  of  improving  upon  their  plan,  and  of  ac- 
complilbing  difcoveries  which  hitherto  they  had  attemr 
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To  find  out  a  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  was  the  great  o'.jeifl  in 
view  at  that  perlpd.  From  the  time  that  the  Portuguefe  iloublcd  Cape  de 
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6  DISCOVERY  or  AMERICA. 

Vcrd,  this  was  the  point  at  which  they  aimed  in  all  their  navigation?, 
and,  in  comparifon  with  it,  all  their  difcovcrics  in  Africa  appeared  in- 
confiderable.  The  fertility  and  riches  of  India  had  been  known  for 
many  ages ;  its  fpices  and  other  valuable  commodities  were  in  high  rc- 
qucft  throughout  Europe,  and  the  vaft  wealth  of  the  Venetians  arifing 
from  their  having  engrofled  this  trade,  had  raifed  the  envy  of  all  nations* 
But  how  intent  foever  the  Portuguefc  were  upon  difcovcring  a  new  route 
tothofe  defirablc  regions,  they  fearched  for  it  only  by  fteering  towards 
the  fouth,  in  hopes  of  arri^•ing  at  India,  by  turning  to  the  caft,  after 
they  had  failed  round  the  farther  extremity  of  Africa.  Tiiis  courfe  A-as 
dill  unknown,  and,  even  if  difcovered,  was  of  fuch  immenfe  length,  that 
a  voyage  from  Europe  to  India  muft  have  appeared,  at  that  period,  an 
undertaking  extremely  arduous,  and  of  very  uncertain  ifluc.  More 
than  half  a  century  had  been  employed  in  advancing  from  Cape  Non  to 
the  equator ;  a  much  longer  fpace  of  time  might  elapfe  before  the  more 
extcnfive  navigation  from  that  to  India  could  be  accomplifhed.  Thefe 
reflexions  upon  the  uncertainty,  the  da:iger  and  tcdioufncfs  of  the  courfe 
which  the  Tortiiguefc  were  purfuing,  naturally  led  Columbus  to  confidcr 
whether  a  fhorter  and  more  direft  paflage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  might  not 
be  found  out.  After  revolving  long  and  ferioufly  every  circumftance 
fuggcftcd  by  his  fnperior  knowledge  in  the  theory  as  well  as  praftice  of 
navigation,  after  comparing  attentively  the  obfcrvations  of  modern  pilots 
with  the  hints  and  conjeftures  of  ancient  authors,  he  at  laft  concluded, 
that  by  failing  diredly  towards  the  weft,  acrofs  the  Atlantic  ocean,  new 
countries,  which  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  gi^at  continent  of  India, 
muft  infallibly  be  difcovered. 

Principles  and  arguments  of  various  kinds,  and  derived  from  different 
fourccs,  induced  him  to  adopt  this  opinion,  fccmingly  as  chimerical  as 
it  was  new  and  extraordinary.  The  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  was 
known,  and  its  magnitude  afccrtaincd  with  fomc  degree  of  accuracy. 
From  this  it  was  evident,  that  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  tliat  time,  formed  but  a  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  was  fuitabic  to  our  ideas  concerning 
the  wifdora  and  beneficence  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  believe  that  the 
vaft  fpace,  ftill  unexplored,  was  not  -overed  entirely  by  a  wafte  unprofit- 
able ocean,  but  occupied  by  countries  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man.  It 
appeared  likewife  extremely  probable,  that  the  continent,  on  this  fide  of 
the  globe,  was  balanced  by  a  porportional  quantity  of  land  in  the  other 
licmifpherc.  Thefe  conclufions  concerning  the  exiftence  of  another 
continent,  drawn  from  the  figure  and  ftrufture  of  the  globe,  were  con- 
^rmed  by  the  obfcrvations  a;id  conjedures  of  modern  navigators.  A 
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DISCOVr.RY    OF    AMERICA.  J 

Portu^uofe  pilot,  havin^j  ftretchcd  Ihrtlicr  to  the  weft  than  was  ufual  at 
that  time,  took  up  r.  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved,  floating  upon  the 
lea;  and  as  it  was  driven  tcvnuii  him  by  a  weftcrly  wind,  he  concluded 
that  it  came  '^rom  fame  unknown  land,  fituated  in  that  quarter.  Colum- 
bus's brother-in-law  had  found,  to  the  well  of  the  Madeira  ifles,  a  piece 
of  limber  fafliioncd  in  the  fame  manner,  and  brought  by  the  fame  wind  ; 
and  haJ  fcen  likcwife  canes  of  an  enormons  fize  floating  upon  the  waves, 
which  rcfemlilcd  thofc  dcfcribcd  by  Ptolemy,  as  prodaftions  peculiar 
to  the  Eaft  Indies.  After  a  courfe  of  wefterly  winds,  trees,  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  were  often  driv^-n  upon  the  coafts  of  the  Azores,  and  at 
one  time  the  dead  bodies  of  two  men,  with  Angular  features,  refembl- 
ing  neither  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  nor  of  Africa,  were  eaft  afliorc 
there. 

As  the  force  of  this  united  evidence,  arifing  from  theoretical  princi- 
ples and  prudical  obfervations,  led  Columbus  to  expcdl  the  difcovery  of 
new  countries  in  the  Weftern  Ocean,  other  reafons  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  thefe  muft  be  conneded  with  the  continent  of  India.  Though 
the  ancients  had  hardly  ever  penetrated  into  India  farther  than  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  yet  fome  Greek  authors  had  ventured  to  defcribe  the 
provinces  beyond  that  river.  As  men  are  prone,  and  at  liberty,  to  mag- 
nify what  is  remote  or  unknown,  they  reprefented  them  as  regions  of  an 
immenfe  extent.  Ctefias  affirmed  that  India  was  as  large  as  all  the  reft 
of  Afia.  Oneficritus,  whom  Pliny  the  naturalift  follows,  contended 
that  it  was  equal  to  a  third  part  of  tlie  inhabitable  earth.  Nearchus 
aflferted,  that  it  would  take  four  months  to  march  in  a  ftraight  line  from 
one  extremity  of  India  to  the  other.  The  journal  of  Marco  Polo,  who 
had  proceeded  towards  the  Eaft  far  beyond  the  limits  to  which  any  Eu- 
ropean had  ever  advanced,  fcemed  to  confirm  thefe  exaggerated  accounts 
of  the  ancients.  By  his  magnificent  defcriptions  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Cathay  and  Cipangoy  and  of  many  other  countries,  the  names  of  which 
were  unknown  in  Europe,  India  appeared  to  be  a  region  of  raft  extent, 
pTom  thefe  accounts,  which,  however  defeftive,  were  the  moft  accurate 
that  the  people  of  Europe  had  received  at  that  period,  with  refpeft  to 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  Columbus  drew  a  juft  conclufion.  He 
contended,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  continent  of  India  ftretched  out 
towards  the  Eaft,  it  muft,  in  conft-quence  of  the  fpherical  figure  of  the 
earth,  approach  nearer  to  the  iflands  whicli  had  lately  been  difcovered 
to  the  weft  of  Africa  ;  that-  the  diftance  from  the  one  to  the  other  was 
probably  not  very  confiderable ;  and  that  the  moft  direft,  as  well  as 
fliorteft  courfe,  to  the  rcmo'.e  regions  of  the  Eaft,  was  to  be  found  by 
failing  due  weft,     This  notion  concerning  the  vicinity  of  India  to  the 
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DISCOVERY    OF     AMTRICA- 


wcdcrri  parts  of  our  coiuinrnt, 


A  by  for 


Mi  countenanced  ny  lom?  ciniilcnt 
wiltcrs  among  the  rincicnts,  the  fanction  of  whofc  authorit;,  -.as  necel- 
fary,  in  that  age,  to  procure  a  favourable  reception  to  any  tenet.  Arif- 
totlc  thought  it  probable  that  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  or  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  not  far  removed  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  that  there 
might  be  a  communication  by  fea  between  them.  Seneca,  in  terms  dill 
more  explicit,  affirms,  that,  with  a  fair  wind,  one  might  fail  from  Spain 
to  India  in  a  few  days.  The  famous  Atlantic  idand  dcfcril)ed  by  Plato, 
and  ftippofcd  by  many  to  be  a  real  country,  beyond  which  an  unknown 
continent  was  fituated,  is  reprefented  by  him  as  lying  at  no  great  dif- 
tancc  from  Spain.  After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  Columbus,  in 
tv-hofe  charn<fler  the  modelly  and  diffidence  of  true  genius  was  united 
with  the  ardent  cnthufiafm  of  a  projedor,  did  not  rell  with  fuch  abfo- 
lutc  affurancc  either  upon  his  own  arguments,  or  upon  the  authority  of 
the  ancients,  as  not  to  confult  fuch  of  his  contemporaries  a:,  were  capable 
of  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  he  produced  in  fup- 
port  of  his  opinion.  As  early  as  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  fcvcnty-four,  he  communicated  his  ideas  concerning  the  probability 
of  dlfcovering  new  countries,  by  failing  wcdwards,  to  Paul,  a  phy- 
fieian  of  Florence,  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  cofmography,  and 
who,  from  the  learalng  as  well  as  candour  which  he  difcovcrs  in  his 
reply,  appears  to  have  been  well  intitlcd  to  the  confidence  which  Co- 
lumbus placed  in  him.  Me  warmly  approved  of  the  plan,  fuggeftcd 
feveral  fafts  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  encouraged  Columbus  to  perfe- 
Terc  in  an  undertaking  fo  laudable,  and  which  muft  redound  fo  much 
to  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  benefit  of  Europe. 

To  a  mind  Icfs  capable  of  forming  and  of  executing  great  defigns 
than  that  of  Columbus,  all  thofe  reafonings,  and  obfervations,  and  au- 
thorities, would  hare  ferved  only  as  the  foundation  of  fome  plaufible 
and  fruitlefs  theory,  which  might  have  furniilied  matter  for  ingenious 
difcourfe,  or  fanciful  conjecture.  But  wit'i  his  fanguine  and  enterprifing 
temper,  fpeculation  led  diredly  to  aiStion.  Fully  fatlsned  himfclf  with 
rcfpeift  to  the  truth  of  his  fyflcp.i,  he  was  impatient  to  bring  it  to  the  tell 
of  experiment,  and  to  fet  out  upon  a  voyage  of  difcovery.  The  fird 
ilcp  towards  this  vs'as  to  fccuve  tlie  patronage  of  fome  of  the  confiderable 
powers  in  Europe,  cr.pablc  of  undertaking  fuch  an  eatcrprife.  As  long 
abfence  had  not  extinguifiicd  the  aiTet^iion  which  he  bore  to  his  native 
country,  he  wifned  that  it  fnould  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  in- 
vention. With  this  view,  he  laid  his  fchcme  before  the  fcnatc  of  Ge- 
noa, and  making  his  country  the  fird  teaJer  of  his  fcrvicc,  offered  to 
iiail  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  in  qucHof  the  new  regions  which 
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DISCOVKRY    OF    AMERICA.  9 

ht  expe«Jled  to  dilVover.  Rut  Cohimbiis  had  rcfulcd  for  fo  many  years 
in  foreign  parts,  that  his  countrymen  were  unacquainted  with  his  abi- 
lities and  charaaer ;  and,  though  a  nun itimc  pcopl,:,  wrre  fo  little  ac- 
cuftomed  to  diftant  voya-es,  that  they  could  form  no  jult  idea  of  the 
principles  on  which  lie  founded  his  hopes  of  fucefi.  Tliey  inconfidcr- 
ately  rcjefted  his  prnpofal,  as  the  drca:n  o!"  a  chimori.al  proj^anr,  and 
loft  for  ever  the  opportunity  of  rcftorin;j  their  commonv.calth  to  its  an- 
cient fpU'udour,/  ' 

Ha\  in^  performed   what  was  due  to  Iiis  country,  Columbus  was  fo 
little  difcouraged  by  the  rcpulfc  which  he  haA  received,  that,  iiiftead  of 
rclinqaillun;^  his  undcrtakin;^.',-,  he  purfjed  it  with  frcfli  ardour.     He 
made  his  next  overture  to  Jul. n  II.  king  of  Portugal,  in  whofo  domi- 
nions he  had  been  long  eftabil 'bed,  and  whom  lie  cdnlldered,  on   that 
account,  as  having;  the  fecon.l  claim  to  hie  fervico.     Here  every  circum- 
ilancc  fccmcd  to  promife  !ilm  a  more  Hivourable  reception.     He  applied 
to  a  monarch  of  an  cnterprliing  gcwius,  no  incompetent  judge  in  naval 
affairs,  and  proud  of  [Wtroaiiing  every  attempt  to  difcover  new  countries. 
His  fubjeds  M'cre  the  molt  cxix;riencod  navigators  in  Europe,  and  th« 
leaft  apt  to  be  intimidated  titltcr  by  the  novelty  or  boldn^D  of  any  ma- 
ritime expedition.     In  Portugal,  th«  profelTional  (kill  of  Columbus,  as 
well  as  his  pcrfonal  good  qualities,  were  tlioroughly  known ;  and  a$ 
the  former  rendered  it  probable  that  liis  fcheme  was  not  altogether  vi- 
fionary,  the  latter  exenjpte.l  him  from  the  fufpicion  of  any  fmifcor  in- 
tention in  propofing  it.     Acordingly,  the  king  HRcned  to  him  in  the 
moft  gracious  manner,  and   referred  tht   •.-.-nfideration  of  his  plan  to 
Diego  Orti/.,  biihop  of  Ceuta,  and  two  Jcu  ifli  phyficians,  eminent  cof- 
mographcrs,  whom  he  was  accuftomed   to  confult  in  matters  of  this 
kind.     As  in  Genoa,  ignorance  had  oppof-'d  and  difappolnted  Colum- 
bus ;  in  Lilbon,  he  had  to  combat  with  prejudice,  an  enemy  no  lefs  for- 
midable.    The  perfons,  according  to  whofe  decifion  his  fchcme  was  to 
be  adopted  or  rejeded,  had  b':cn  the  chief  dircclors  of  the  Portuguefc 
navigations,  and  had  advifed  to  fcarch  for  a  paffage  to  India,  by  (leer- 
ing a  courfc  directly  oppofite  to  :hat  vvhich  Columbus  recommended  as 
fhorter  and  more  certain.     They  could  not,  therefore,  approve  of  his 
propofal,  without  fubmitting  to  the  double  mortification,  of  condcmn- 
ning  their  own  theory,  and  of  acknowledging  his  fuperior  fagacity. 
After  teafmg  him  with  captious  quelllons,  .and  ilarting  innumerable  ob- 
jections, with  a  view  of  betras  Ing  him  into  fuch  a  particular  explana- 
tion of  his  fyftem,  as  miglit  draw  from  him  a  fidl  difcovery  of  its  na- 
ture, they  deferred  paHing  a  final  judgement  with  refpefl  to  it.     In  the 
mean  time,  they  coufpired  to  rub  iiim  of  the  honour  and  advantage* 
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%vhicli  lie  expc(f>Pvl  from  tlic  fucccfs  of  his  fchcmr,  aclvifing  the  kin;;  r» 
difpatcli  a  vrfiVl,  fccnt!}',  in  order  to  attrmpt  the  propnfed  difcovrry, 
by  following  cxa(Jtly  tlic  coiirfc  which  Coliir.ihus  fccmcd  to  :"»oint  out. 
John,  forgetting  on  this  occafion  the  fcntimcnts  becoming  a  monarch, 
meanly  adopted  this  pt'rfidiinis  coiinftl.  But  the  pil'^t,  chofcn  to  exe- 
cute Columbus's  plan,  had  neither  the  genius,  nor  the  fortitude  of  its 
author.  Contrary  winds  arofe,  no  fight  of  approaching  land  Jippearcd, 
his  courage  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Lifbon,  c\ccrating  the  project  as 
equally  extravagant  and  dangerous. 

Upon  difcovcring  this  diflionourable  tranfacTlion,  Columbus  felt  the 
indignation  natural  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  re- 
fentmcnt  determined  to  break  oiT  all  inU-"rcourfc  with  a  nation  capabl;'. 
of  fuch  flagrant  treachery.  Hn  inftantly  quitted  the  kingdom,  and 
landed  in  Spain  towards  the  clofc  of  the  year  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-four.  As  he  was  now  at  liberty  to  court  the  proteftion  of 
any  patron,  whom  he  could  engage  to  approve  of  his  plan,  and  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  he  refolved  to  propofo  it  in  pcrfon  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabclla,  who  at  that  time  governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Cad ile  .ind 
Arrafon.  But  as  he  had  already  experienced  the  nnccrtain  iflue  of  appli- 
cations to  kings  and  ininiRers,  he  took  the  precaution  of  fending  into 
En^dand  his  brother  Bartholomew,  to  whom  he  had  fully  communicated 
his  ideas,  in  order  that  he  might  n?gociate,  at  the  fame  time,  with 
Henry  VII.  who  was  reputed  one  of  the  mod  fagacious  as  well  as  opu- 
lent princes  in  Europe.- — 

It  was  not  witluiut  rcafon  that  Columbus  entritained  doubts  and  fears 
with  rcfpeft  to  tlic  reception  of  his  propofals  in  the  Spaniib  court. 
Spain  was,  ar  that  jundnrc,  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war  with  Granada, 
the  laft  of  the  Moorifh  kingdoms  in  that  country.  The  wary  and  fuf- 
picious  temper  of  Ferdinand  war,  not  formed  to  rclidi  bold  or  uncommon 
deugns.  Ifabclla,  though  more  generous  and  cnterprifmg,  was  under 
the  influence  of  her  huiband  in  all  her  adions.  The  Spaniards  iiad 
hi  herto  made  no  ciForts  to  extend  navigation  beyond  it=  ancient  limits, 
and  had  belicld  the  amazing  progrcfi  of  difcovery  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Portugucfe,  without  one  attempt  to  imitate  or  to  rival  them. 
The  war  with  the  Infidels  afforded  an  ample  field  to  the  national  activity 
and  love  of  glory.  Under  circumllances  fo  unfavourable,  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  Columbus  to  make  rapid  progrcfs  with  a  nation,  naturally  flow 
and  dilatory  in  forming  all  its  refolutions.  His  charafter,  however,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  that  of  the  people,  whofc  confidence  and  protec- 
tion he  folicited.  He  was  grave,  though  courteous  in  his  deportment; 
circumfpeft  in  his  words  and  aftions ;  irreproachable  in  his  morals;  and 
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exemplary  in  his  attention  to  all  the  duties  and  funftions  of  religion. 
IW  qualities  fo  refpcdlablc,  he  not  only  gained  many  private  friends, 
but  acquired  fuch  general  cltcem,  tli.it,  notwitlilbmding  the  plainn  :fs  of 
his  appearance,  fuitabic  ^^  the  mediocrity  of  liis  fortune,  he  was  not 
confuiercd  as  a  mere  adventurer,  to  whom  indigence  had  fuggeilcd  a  vi- 
fionary  projcrt,  but  was  received  as  a  pcrfon  to  whofcpropofitionsfcrious 
attention  was  due. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  tliough  fully  occupied  by  their  operations 
againft  the  Moors,  paid  fo  much  regard  to  Columbus,  as  to  remit  the 
confideration  of  his  plan  to  the  queen's  confeflor,  Ferdinand  de  Tala- 
vera.     He  confultcd  fuch  of  his  countrymen  as  were  fuppofed  heft  qua- 
lified to  decide  with  rcfpeft  to  a  fubjeft  of  this  kind.     But  true  fcience 
had,  hitherto,  made  fo  little  progrcfs  in  Spain,  that  the  pretended  phi- 
lofophers,  feleftcd  to  judge  in  a  matter  of  fuch  moment,  did  not  com- 
prehend the  firft  principles  upon  which  Columbus  founded  his  conjec- 
tures and  hopes.     Some  of  them,  from  miftakcn  notions  concerning  the 
dimcnfions  of  the  globe,  contended  that  a  voyage  to  thofe  remote  parts 
of  the  eaft,  whicli  Columbus  expected  to  difcox  cr,  could  not  be  per- 
formed in  lefs  than  three  years.     Others  concluded,  that  cither  he  would 
find  the  ocean  to  be  of  infinite  extent,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fomc 
ancient  plulofuphers ;  or,  if  he  flnuld  pcrfilt  in  llecring  towards  the 
wed  beyond  a  certain  point,  that  the  convex  figure  of  the  globe  would 
prevent  his  return,  and  that  he  muft  ine\itably  periiTi,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  open  a  communication  between  the  two  oppofite  hemifpheres, 
which  nature  had  for  ever  disjoined.     F-vcn  without  deigning  to  enter 
into  any  particular  difcullion,  many  rejadl'.'d  the  <chenvj  in  general,  upon 
the  credit  of  a  maxim,  under  which  the  ignornnt  and  uiienterprifing 
Ihelter  themfelves  in  every  age,  **  That  it  U  prefuinptuous  in  any  pcr- 
fon, to  fuppofe  that  he  alone  pofTeflcs  kmwledj'^e  fupcrior  to  all  the  reft 
of  mankind  united."     They  maintained,  that  if  there  were  really  any 
fuch  countries  as  Columbus  pretended,  they  could  not  have  remained  fo 
long  concealed,  nor  would  the  wifdom  and  fagacity  of  former  ages  have 
left  the  glory  of  this  invention  to  an  obfcure  Genoefe  pilot. 

It  required  all  Columbus's  patience  and  addrefs  to  negociate  with  men 
capable  of  advancing  fuch  ftrange  propofitions.  He  had  to  contend  not 
only  with  the  obftinacy  of  ignorance,  but  with  what  is  ftill  more  intrac- 
table, the  pride  of  falfe  knowledge.  After  innumerable  conferences, 
and  wafting  five  years  in  fruirlefs  endeavours  to  inform  and  to  fatisfy 
judges  fo  little  capable  of  deciding  with  propriety,  Talavera,  at  laft, 
made  fuch  an  unfavourable  report  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  as  induced 
them  to  acquaint  Columbus,  that  until  the  war  with  the  Moors  ftiould  be 
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broii:,ht  to  a  period,  it  would  be  iijn>nidciu  to  engage  in  any  new  an<i 
expciiiivo  entorprifc. 

Wluitcwr  care  was  taken  to  ft.frcn  tlic  IiatflineTk  of  ihls  dcklnration, 
Col'.inihiis  confiklcroJ  it  as  a  final  rejection  of  liis  propof.ils.  lliit  hap- 
pily for  inanLliui,  the  finvriority  of  genius,  whirli  is  capable  of  forming 
gri'tit  anil  uncominoii  doiii^ns,  h  ufuall)-  accompanied  \\  itli  an  ardent  cn- 
tluifiafm,  ulilehcm  neither  \k  cooled  by  ilcl.ivs,  nor  dainj^ed  by  difap- 
poiatmcr.t.  Columl;us  was  of  this  fangiunc  temper.  Thoujjh  he  felt 
deeply  the  cruel  blow  given  to  his  hopes,  and  retired  immediately  from 
a  court,  where  he  ha  1  been  amiifed  fo  long  with  vain  expectations,  hit 
confidence  iu  the  julbicfi  of  his  own  f\  ILmu  did  not  diminifli,  and  hi» 
impatience  to  dcnionfttate  the  truth  of  it  by  an  ai^tual  experiment  became 
greater  tlian  ever.  Having  court;:d  the  protciftion  of  fovereign  ftatcs 
without  fucceC,  he  applied,  ncx.t,  to  perfou:)  of  inferior  rank,  and  ad" 
drclTcd  fuceefllvcly  the  dukes  of  '.vicdina  Sidonia,  and  Medina  Celi,  who, 
thous^Ii  fubjeds,  were  pofleflcd  of  power  and  opulence  more  than  equal 
to  the  entcrprife  which  he  projeifled.  His  negociations  with  them  proved 
as  fruitlcfa,  as  thofe  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  cpg;ig''d  ;  for  thcfe 
noblemen  were  either  as  little  convinced  by  Columbub'i  arguments  as 
their  fupcriors,  or  they  were  afraid  of  alarinirig  the  jealoufy,  and  of- 
fending the  pride  of  Ferdinan.lj  by  countcnancirj  a  fchcmc  which  he 
had  rejoiJIcd. 

Amid  the  painful  fcuHitlons  occafioned  by  fuch  a  fucccfLon  of  difap- 
pointmcnts,  Columbus  had  to  fulhun  the  additional  diltrefj,  of  having 
received  no  accounts  from  his  brother,  whom  he  had  fent  to  the  court  of 
England.  In  his  voyage  to  that  country,  Ijanholomew  had  been  fo  unr- 
fortunafc  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  pirates,  who  having  ftripped  him  of 
every  thing,  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  feveral  years.  At  length,  he 
niadc  his  efcape,  and  arrived  in  London,  but  in  fuch  extreme  indigcncc> 
that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  himfclf,  during  a  confiderable  time,  ia 
dravving  and  felling  maps,  in  order  to  plcl:  up  as  much  money  as  would 
purcha'c  a  decent  drcfs,  in  which  he  might  venture  to  appear  at  court. 
L>tlien  laid  before  the  king  the  propofals,  v.-jrh  which  he  had  been  cn- 
truilcd  by  his  I)rother,  and,  notwithltanding  Henry's  excefiive  ciutioii 
and  parhmony,  which  rendered  him  averfe  to  new  or  expenfive  under- 
takings, he  received  Columbus's  overtures,  with  more  approbation,  thaa 
any  monarch  to  whom  they  had  Iiitherto  been  prcfcnted. 

Meanwhile,  Columbus  bcin;^-  unacijuainted  with  his  brother's  fatc» 
and  having  now  noprolpci:^  of  encouragement  in  Spain,  refolved  to  vifit 
tlie  court  of  England  in  pcrl^on,  in  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  more  fa- 
Kourable  reception  there.     lie  hcid  ah\:uay  uiade  prv'p:^'auou:j  for  this 
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■urp-jfc.  and  taken  incafurj'i  l'.)r  the  difpoCjl  of  his  children  dnrinjj  hit 
abfcuc'-',  \\hciiju:m  I'erc/,  the  j'uir.liaii  of  t'.ie  mon.illery  of  R.d)ida, 
near  I'alos,  la  which  they  hid  bcci  cJiicatod,  rar.T.'lHy  folicitcd  him  tf» 
,  defer  liii  journey  for  a  Ihoit  time.  I'cre/.  u.is  a  man  of  coiirulerahlc 
Irjrninq;,  and  of  fomo  credit  witli  Qiiccn  Ifahrlla,  to  whom  he  wai 
known  pcrfon:il!y.  He  was  warmly  attached  toColumlujs,  with  whofo 
'^  aiiilitics  as  well  a»  intoi^rity  he  had  nnny  opportunities  of  being  ac- 
qaahited.     Prompted  by  riirlolity  or  by  fricndniip,  he  entered  upon  an 

i..i.\'urate  exanuna'ion  of  his  fylh^in,  in  conjiin^Ttion  witli  a  phyfkijii 
fettled  in  thr  neij;hbourho(nfi  who  was  a  cuniideiaMc  proficient  in  ina- 
■0  thcmuical  knowlochj;!*.  This  invclUgation  f.ttisfied  them  (o  thoroughly, 
\;  Ith  rcfpfd  to  tlic  foliuity  of  the  principles  on  which  Columbus  founded 
his  oi'lnlon,  and  the  prolvibility  of  fuceefs  in  executing  the  plan  which 
"'\  hf  proptifed,  that  Per?/.,  in  on'er  to  prevent  liis  country  from  beinjj 
deprived  of  the  glory  and  benefit,  whic'i  mull  accrue  to  the  [)atrons  of 
luth  a  grand  cntcrprifc,  vcnf,ircd  to  v.-rite  to  Jfabcila,  conjuring  her  to 
conudcr  the  matter  anew,  witii  the  attention  which  it  jn.'ritcil. 

Moved  by  the  roprefcntaiions  of  a  jicrfon  whom  flic  refiKn'ted,  Ifabclla 
dsfirrd  Perez  to  repair  imm?dir.ely  to  tlvi  village  of  Santa  Fe,  in  which, 
on  account  of  th.;  fieg*?  ofCJranada,  the  conrt  reiided  at  that  time,  that 
ilie  miijht  conff  r  wl  h  him  \jpon  ih'.s  important  fabjeiih  The  firll  effe'l 
of  their  interview  was  -x  ;rraciou3  invit".rion  of  Columbus  back  to  court, 
accompanied  \'.  Irh  the  pr'-feni:  of  a  <"m:\ll  '':n-,  to  equip  him  for  the  jour- 
ncv.  As  thrrc  was  now  a  certain  prorp;:«5t,  that  the  war  with  the  Moors 
would  fpee  lily  b*^  brouglit  to  an  happy  if!'ue  by  the  redurtion  of  Gra- 
nada, which  would  leave  the  nnt'on  at  liberty  tn  engage  in  new  under- 
takings ;  th's.  as  well  cs  the  mark  of  royal  favour,  with  which  Co- 
lumlju^j  had-bt'.'n  hitely  honoured,  cncourn;;cd  his  friends  to  appear  with 
grearcr  cynfi.lence  rhan  fnrmevly  in  fupport  of  his  fcheme.  The  chief 
of  thefe,  Alonfo  de  Quint.inilla,  coaptr-ller  of  the  finances  in  Caftile, 
and  Luis  de  Santangel,  receiver  of  the  cccleliailical  revenues  in  Arragon, 
whofe  meritorious  zeal  in  promoiing  thi;  gr.?at  defign  entitles  their  names 
to  an  honourable  place  in  hllV  •"/  ''ntr^jduecd  Columbus  to  many  per- 
fons  of  high  rank,  and  intcredt..  thern  warfnly  in  his  behalf. 

But  it  was  not  an  eafy  matter  to  inTpirc  Ferdinand  with  favourabr? 
fer.tinients.  Ke  flill  regarded  Columbus's  projeft  as  extravagant  and 
clumcrical;  and  in  order  to  render  the  efforts  of  his  parti/ans  ineffec- 
tual, he  had  the  addrcfs  to  employ  in  tliis  new  negoclation  with  him, 
fome  of  the  perfons  who  had  formerly  pronounced  his  fcheme  to  be  im- 
prafticablc.  To  their  adonifiuncnt,  Colvwribus  appeared  before  them 
with  the  f;imc  conlid'jn.  hopes  of  fucctfi  as  formerly,  and  infilled  upon 
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the  fame  high  rccompcncc.  He  propofed  that  a  fmall  fleet  flioulcl  b« 
fitted  out,  under  his  coiiimand,  to  attempt  the  difcovery,  and  demanded 
to  be  appointed  hereditary  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the  feas  and  lands 
which  he  fliould  difcovcr,  and  to  have  the  tenth  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  them,  fettled  irrevocably  upon  himfclf  and  his  defcendants.  At 
the  fame  time,  hcoifcred  to  advance  the  eighth  part  of  the  fum  ncceflary 
for  accomplilhing  his  dcfign,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  be  entitled  to 
a  proprvrtional  Iharc  of  benefit  from  the  adventure.  If  the  enterpiif«5 
fiiould  totally  mifcarry,  he  made  no  ftipulat'on  for  iiiv  reward  or  emo- 
lument whatever.  Inftcad  of  viewing  this  conduft  ar>  the  clearcft  evi- 
dence of  his  full  perfiKifion  v/itli  rcfpcct  to  die  truih  of  his  own  fyftem, 
or  being  ftruck  with  that  magnanimity  which,  after  fo  many  delays  and 
rcpulfes,  would  (loop  to  nothing  inferior  to  its  original  claims,  the  pcr- 
funs  with  whom  Columbus  trc'ited,  begun  meanly  to  calculate  the  cx- 
pcace  of  the  expedition,  and  tlic  value  of  the  reward  which  he  de- 
manded. Ihe  expcncc,  moderate  as  it  was,  they  reprefented  to  be  too 
great  for  Spain,  in  the  prefcnt  exhaullcd  flatc  of  its  finances.  They  con- 
tended, that  the  honours  and  emolinncnis  claimed  by  Columbus,  v^ere 
exorbitant,  even  if  he  fhould  perform  the  utmoll  of  what  he  had  pro- 
mifcd  ;  and  if  all  his  fanguine  hopes  lliould  prove  illufive,  fueh  vaft  con- 
ceiTions  to  an  adventurer  would  be  deemed  not  onl)'  inconfidcrate,  but 
ridiculous.  In  this  impofing  garb  of  caution  and  prudence,  their  opi- 
nion appeared  {0  jtlaufible,  and  was  i'o  warmly  fupported  by  Ferdinand., 
that  Ifabclla  declined  giving  any  countenance  to  Columbus,  and  ab- 
luptlv  broke  oiVthc  negociation  with  him  which  flie  had  begun.    Y^,  ,.,^  ,:■ 

This  was  more  mortifying  to  Columbus  than  all  the  difappoihtments 
which  he  had  hitherto  met  witli.  Tlie  invitation  to  court  from  Ifa- 
bslla,  like  an  unexpefted  ray  of  light,  had  opened  fuch  profpedls  of  fuc- 
ccfs,  as  encouraged  him  to  hope  that  his  labours  were  at  an  end ;  but 
now  darknefs  and  uncertainty  returned,  and  his  mind,  firm  as  it  was, 
could  hardly  fupport  the  ll^ock  of  fuch  an  unforcfeen  rcverfe.  He  with- 
drew in  deep  anguilli  from  court,  with  an  intention  of  profecuting  hit 
vovapc  to  Englan.i,  as  his  lall  refource. 

About  ihat  time  Granada  furrcndcred,  and  Ferdinand  and  Ifabellaj 
In  triumphal  poinp,  took  poflefilon  of  a  city,  the  redudlion  of  which 
extirpated  a  fcjrcign  power  from  the  heart  of  their  dominions,  and  ren- 
dered them  mailers  of  all  the  provinces,  extending  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  tho  frontiers  of  Portugal.  As  the  flow  of  fpirits  which 
accompanies  fucccf.  elevates  tl;e  mind,  and  renders  it  enterprifing,  Qiiin- 
tanillaand  Santani.'el,  the  vijil.int  and  difccrninq;  patrons  of  Columbus, 
to.'k  ad\a-it:i2eof  this  favourable  fituaiion,  in  order  to  make  one  effort 
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more  in  behalf  of  their  friend.     They  addreflcd  thenifelves  to  Tfabclla, 
and,  after  cxpreflhii';  foino  furni-ifc,  that  ^r.2,  wlio  had  always  been  the 
munificent  patroncfs  of  generous  undertakinp;s,  Ib.nuld  lu-fitatc  fo  long 
to  countenance  the  molt  fplendid  f,:hcmc  tli;it  Iiad  ever  been  propofcd  to 
nny  niou:.  :h  ;  they  rcprcfe.;tcd  to  her,  that  Cohiailnis  was  a  man  of  a 
found  uiu'.crRandingand  virui;-)i!s  chara.'kr,  well  ciuiililicd,  by  his  expe- 
rience ia  na.  iii;arion,  a:  \vi.ll  as  hi?-  knowlcdg'^  of  i^eometry,  to  form  jult 
ideas  witli  reipcct  to  the  lliuchirc  of  'le  _!>I')he  and  the  fituatlon  cf  its 
various  rcr-ions :  tint,  bv  ofrVrin^-  to  rifle  his  own  life  and  forfjnc  in  the 
c:;ecution  of  his  fcheme,  he  crave  the  mod  fatisfvinq;  evidence  both  of  his 
integrity  and  hope  of  fuccefs ;  that  the  fuin  rrt'uiiitc  for  ccjuippin^  fuch 
an  r.rmament  as  he  demanded  was  inconfidcrable,  and  the  advantapes 
wliich  mii^ht  accrue  from  his  undertaking- were  iinmenre  ;    that  he  dc- 
manued  no  recompcncc  lor  his  invention  and  labour,  hut  uh'  c  w.;3  to 
arife  from  the  countries  which  he  fhould  difcovcr ;  that,   as  it  uas  v.or- 
thy  of  her  magnanimity  to  make  this  noble  attempt  to  extend  the  fphere 
of  human  knowledge,    and  to  open  an  intercourfo  with  regions  hitherto 
unknown,  fo  it  would  afford  the  higheft  fatisfaftion  to  her  piety  and 
y.cal,  after  re-ellabliniing  the  Chrillian  faith  in  thofe  provinces  of  Spain 
from  \\hich  it  had  been  long  baniflied,  to  difcovcr   a   new  world,   ta 
which  (he  might  communicate  the  light  and  blclTings  of  divine  truth  j 
that  if  now  flie  did  not  decide  inftantly,  the  opportunity  would  be  irre- 
trievably lod  ;    that  Columbus  was  on  h's  way   to  foreign  countries, 
where  fome  prince,   more  fortunate  or  adventurous,  would  clofo  with 
Ids  propofals,  and  Spain  would  for  ever  bewail  the  fatal  timidity  v\  hich 
had  excluded  her  from  the  glor}'  and  advantages  that  fiic  had  once  in  hci: 
power  to  have  enjoyed. 

Thefc  forcible  arguments,  urged  by  p.M-fons  of  fuch  authority,  and  at 
a  jundure  fo  well  chofen,  produced  the  dcfircd  effect.  'I'hoy  difpclled 
all  Ifabella's  doubts  and  fears ;  flie  ordered  Coluu.bus  to  be  inftautly 
recalled,  declared  her  refolutlon  of  employing  him  on  his  own  terms, 
and  regretting  the  low  (late  of  her  finances,  gcnerouny  offered  to  pledge 
her  own  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  as  auich  n\onc\-  a.-?  niioht  be  needed  in 
making  preparations  for  the  voyage.  Santangel,  in  a  tranfjiort  of  gra- 
titude, killed  the  queen's  hand,  and  in  order  t,i  fave  her  Irom  having 
xecour'e  to  luch  a  mortifying  expedient  for  pr'^caring  mouey,  cnmgcd 
to  advance  immediately  the  fum  that  was  requifite. 

Columbus  had  proceeded  fome  leagues  on  hi.;  ;  :-urnc)-,  when  the  mef- 
fenger  from  Ifabella  overtook  him.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  the 
iinexpcded  revolution  in  his  favour,  he  retur>ieil  divefcly  to  '.Ja-ito  Fe, 
^houi^h  fome  remainder  of  diffidence  ftill  mingled   itfelf  wit'i  lils  joy. 
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But  the  cordial  receoc'i-/:!  which  '■ ::  met  v.hh  froai  Iiabslla,  together  wltlt 
the  near  profp.-ft  of  ictiia^  out  up.in  thr.t  xoyji^^c  which  had  fo  lon^ 
been  the  object  oi'his  t'iv-<j:,at,-,  .in.l  -vviHa^^s,  foon  ciFaced  the  reiiicrn'orancc! 
of  rji  that  hr  had  fuit"':rcd  in  ^p;^;n,  durin;^  '-''n'^'^  tedious  years  of  felici- 
tation and  fufpcnfc.  The  n^^ociicina  nc>v  v/ent  forward  «ith  facility 
and  difpaccb,  and  a  treaty  of  capita. ation  with  CoIumbi;->  was  {';.];'.■■:■  I  on 
tlic  feventcenth  of  April,  ons  .thoufind  f')ur  hundred  and  ni;ie>'y-two. 
The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  1.  In  rdi  rin-i  and  Ifa'wclii,  ai  fveroi^-^ns 
of  the  ocean,  conttitutcd  Columbu"-  their  hi^h  admiral  in  all  the  feas, 
iilands,  and  continents  which  fhonld  be  uifcovcr;:d  by  his  indudry  ;  and 
ftipulated,  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever  fliould  enjoy  this  office,  with 
the  fame  powers  and  prerogatives  which  i)':longcd  to  t!iC  Idgh  admiral  of 
Caftile,  within  the  liinits  of  his  jilrifdiction.  1,  'I'iiey  appointed  Co- 
lumbus their  viceroy  in  nil  the  i Hands  an  I  continents  which  he  fliould 
difcover;  but  if,  for  the  better  adaiinilii;;Uon  of  afFair3,  it  fnordd  here- 
after be  neccdary  to  cilsblilh  a  fcparatc  governor  in  ^ny  of  thofc  coun- 
tries, they  authorifed  Columbus  to  name  throe  pcrfon"-,  of  whom  they 
■would  chufe  one  for  that  ofiice ;  and  the  dii^nitv  of  viceroA',  with  all 
its  immunities,  was  likcuifj  to  bj  heieditary  in  the  fiimily  of  Columbus. 
3.  They  granted  to  Columbus  rind  his  heirs  for  sver  the  tenth  of  the 
free  proiits  accruin;.^  from  tlic  produ>5iionj  and  commerce  of  the  countries 
which  he  fhould  difcover.  4.  They  declared*,  that  if  anv  controverfy 
or  lav.'-fuit  fhall  arlfe  with  rcfpect  to  any  mercantile  tranfaftion  in  the 
countrico  vv!iic!i  faould  be  difco\'cred,  it  lliould  be  determined  by  the 
fole  authority  oi  Coiuinbus,  or  of  judges  to  be  appointed  by  him. 
5,  They  p.-rniitte.!  Culunib.i:,  i  .•  advance  one-eighth  part  of  what  iliould 
be  expended  in  prepariu";  ibr  the  rxpeditioi!,  and  ir.  carrying  on  com- 
merce v/ith  the  coe.ntries  whicli  he  Ihould  ;'if:ovcr,  an.i  iiuitled  him,  in 
return,  to  an  cii^hth  part  of  the  p.-iit. 

Thoii;;h  the  name  of  Ferdinand  a  ..pears  conjoined  with  thatof  Ifibella 
in  this  tranfaflion,  Ids  didruft  of  Columbus  was  IHII  fo  violent  that  he 
refufcd  to  take  any  part  in  the  cntcrprife  as  hirg  of  Arragon.  As  the 
whole  cxpencc  of  the  expedition  was  to  h.e  defrayed  by  the  crown  of 
Caftile,  IfabclLi  refervcd  for  her  fubjec*;s  of  tiiat  kingdom  an  cxckifivc 
right  to  ail  the  benefits  which  might  redound. from  its  fucccfs. 

As  foon  as  the  treaty  was  figned,  Tfabclla,  i)y  l;cr  attention  and  ac- 
tivity in  forwarding  the  preparations  for  the  vovagc,  endeavoured  to 
make  forne  reparation  to  Ctjlumbus  for  tlie  time  which  he  had  loft  i« 
fraitlefs  folicitatioo.  By  the  twelfth  of  May,  all  that  depended  upon 
her  was  adjuded  ;  and  Columbus  v.aited  on  the  king  and  queen,  in  order 
to  receive  rheir  finnl  infj-uilions,     Ivery  thing  refpciding  the  dcfvination 
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andconduft  of  the  voyage,  they  committed  implicitly  to  the  dlfpofal  of 
his  prudence.  But,  that  they  might  avoid  giving  any  juft  caufe  of  of- 
fence to  the  king  of  Portu^ral,  they  llriaiy  enjoined  him  not  to  approach 
near  to  the  Portiigucfe  fcttlemcnts  on  the  coail  of  Guinea,  or  in  any  of 
the  other  countries  to  which  the  Portuguefe  claimed  right  as  difcoverers. 
Kabclla  had  ordered  the  fliips,  of  which  Columbus  was  to  take  the  com- 
mand, to  be  fitted  cut  in  the  port  of  Palos,  a  fmall  maritime  town  in  the 
province  of  Andalufia.  As  the  guardian  Juan  Perez,  to  whom  Co- 
lumbus has  already  been  fo  much  indebted,  refided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place,  he,  by  the  influence  of  that  good  ecclefiaftic,  as  well 
as  by  his  own  connexion  with  the  inhabitants,  not  only  raifed  among 
them  what  he  wanted  of  the  fum  that  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  ad- 
vance, but  engaged  feveral  of  them  to  accompany  him  in  the  voyage. 
The  chief  of  thefe  aflbciates  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Pin- 
zon,  of  confiderable  wealth,  and  of  great  experience  in  naval  affairs, 
who  were  willing  to  hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 

But,  after  all  the  efforts  of  Ifabella  and  Columbus,  the  armament  was 
not  fuitable,  either  to  the  dignity  of  the  nation  by  which  it  was  equip- 
ed,  or  to  the  importance  of  t.'j  fervicc  for  which  it  was  deftincd.  It 
confifted  of  three  vefTcls.  The  largeft,  a  fhip  of  no  confiderable 
burden,  was  commanded  by  Columbus,  as  admiral,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria,  out  of  refpcfl  for  the  BlefTcd  Virgin,  whom  he 
honoured  with  fingular  devotion.  Of  the  fecond,  called  the  Pinta^ 
Martin  Pinzon  was  captain,  and  his  brother  Francis  pilot.  The  third, 
named  the  Nignoy  was  under  the  command  of  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon, 
Thefe  two  were  light  veffels,  hardly  fuperior  in  burden  or  force  to  large 
boats.  This  fquadron,  if  it  merits  that  namC)  was  victualled  for  twelve 
months,  and  had  on  board  ninety  men,  moilly  Aiilors,  together  with  a 
few  adventurers  who  followed  the  fortune  of  Columbus,  and  feme  gentle- 
men of  Ifabella's  court,  whom  fhe  appointed  to  accompany  him. 
Though  the  exp^nce  of  the  undertaking  was  one  of  the  circumftancca 
which  chiefly  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain,  and  retarded  fo  long  the  ne- 
gociation  with  Columbus,  the  fum  employed  in  fitting  out  this  fquadroa 
did  not  exceed  four  thoufand  pounds. 

As  the  art  of  fhip-building  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  extremely 
rude,  and  the  bulk  of  veffels  was  accommodated  to  the  fhort  and  eafy 
voyages  along  the  coafl  which  they  were  accuflomed  to  perform,  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  courage  as  well  as  enterprifiug  genius  of  dJumbus,  that  he 
ventured,  with  a  fleet  fo  unfit  for  a  diftant 
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known  feas,  where  he  had  no  chart  to  guide  him,  no  knowlcd'^e  of  the 
tides  anJ  currents,  and  no  experience  of  the  dai%gcrs  to  which  he  might 
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be  expofcd.  His  eagerncfs  to  accomplifli  the  great  defign  which  had  li; 
longengrodcd  Iiis  thoughts,  inaJc  him  overlook  or  difregard  every  cir- 
cumllance  that  would  have  intimidated  a  mind  Icfs  adventurous.  He 
puflicd  forward  the  preparations  with  fuch  ardour,  and  was  feconded  fo 
efFeiftually  by  the  pcrfons  t)  whom  Ifabella  committed  the  fuperin- 
tendencc  ot  this  bufinefs,  that  cverv  thini^  was  loon  in  readinefs  for  the 
voyage.  But  as  Columbus  was  deeply  impreflcd  with  fentiments  of  re- 
ligion, he  would  not  fet  out  upon  an  expedition  fo  arduous,  and  of  which 
one  great  objeft  was  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  faith, 
without  imploring  publicly  the  guidance  and  proteftion  of  Heaven. 
With  this  view,  he,  together  with  all  the  perfons  under  his  command, 
nnrchcd  in  folemn  proccdion  to  the  nionaftcry  of  Rabida.  After  con- 
felling  tiieir  fins,  and  obtaining  abfolution,  they  received  the  holy  facra- 
mcnt  from  the  hands  of  the  guardian,  who  joined  hie  prayers  to  theirs 
for  the  fuccefs  of  an  enterprife  wliich  he  had  fo  zealoufly  patronized. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday  the  third  day  of  Augult,  in  the  year  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Columbus  fet  fail,  a  little  before 
fun-rife,  in  prcfencc  of  a  vale  crowd  of  fpcilators,  who  fent  up  theix 
fupplications  to  Hea\'cn  for  tiie  profperous  iifue  of  the  voyage,  which 
they  wiihed,  rather  ilum  expeded.  Columbus  lleered  direiftly  for  the 
Canary  Iflands,  and  arrived  there,  Auguft  13,1492,  without  any  occur- 
rence that  would  h.ivc  dcfervcd  notice  on  any  other  occaiion.  But,  in 
a  voyage  of  fuch  cxpc^Hiation  and  importance,  every  circumdance  was  the 
ohjeft  of  attentiuii.  "^riic  rudder  of  the  Finta  broke  loofe,  the  day  after 
file  left  the  harbour,  and  that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  Icfs  fuper- 
ftitious  than  unflcilful,  ar,  a  certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  deftiny  of  the 
expedition.  Even  in  the  faort  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ihips  were  found 
to  be  fo  cra/.y  and  ill  appointed,  as  to  be  very  improper  for  a  navigation 
which  was  expeiTted  to  be  both  long  and  dangerous.  Columbus  refitted 
them,  however,  to  the  beft  of  his  power,  and  having  fupplicd  himfclf 
with  freih  provifions  he  took  his  departure  i'rom  Gomera,  one  o'^  ;'.i 
moil  wcRerly  of  the  Canary  iilands,  on  the  fixth  ihiy  of  September. 

Here  the  voyage  of  difcovcry  may  properly  be  fiiid  to  begin  ;  for 
Columbus  holdiiig  his  courfe  due  ucil,  left  immediately  the  ufual  track 
«m'  navigation,  and  llr«.~tc!'.ed  into  uniV-'iiieutod  and  unknown  feas.     Tho 
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taught  Columbus,  that  he  miift  prepare  to  ftruggle,  not  only  with  the 
unavoidable  difficulties  which  might  be  exneited  from  the  nature  of  his 
undertaking,  but  with  fuch  as  were  likely  to  arlfc  from  the  ignorance 
and  timidity  of  the  people  under  his  command;  and  he  perceived  that 
the  art  of  governing  the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  lefs  requisite  for  ac- 
complifhing  the  difcovcries  which  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  Ikill  and 
undaunted  courage.  Happily  for  himfcif,  and  for  the  country  by  which 
he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper  and  inventive  genius  of 
a  projcftor,  virtues  of  another  fpecies,  which  arc  rarely  united  with  them. 
He  poircfTed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mankind,  an  infinuating  addrefs, 
a  patient  pcrfevcrance  in  executing  any  plan,  the  perfe(5l  government  of 
his  paffions,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  afcendant  over  thofc  of  other 
men.  All  thefe  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  command,  were  ac- 
companied with  that  fuperior  knowledge  of  his  profcflion,  which  begets 
confidence  in  times  of  difficult\-  and  danger.  To  unflcilful  Spanifh 
failors,  aecuftomed  only  to  coaling  voyag'j  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
maritime  fcience  of  Columbus,  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  experience,  im- 
proved by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguefe,  ap- 
peared immenfe.  As  foon  as  thcv  put  to  fea,  he  regulated  every  thing  by 
his  fole  authority;  he  fuperintended  the  execution  of  every  order;  and 
allowing  himfelf  only  a  few  hours  for  fleep,  he  v/as  at  all  other  time» 
upon  deck.  As  his  courfc  lay  through  feas  which  had  not  formerly 
been  vifited,  the  founding-line,  or  inftruments  for  obfcrvation,  were 
continually  in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Portuguefe  difcover- 
ers,  lie  attended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  currents,  watched  the  flight 
of  birds,  the  appearance  of  fiflics,  of  fca-weeds,  and  of  every  thing  that 
floated  on  the  waves,  and  entered  eyejy  occurrence,  wirh  a  minute  ex- 
aftnefs,  in  the  journal  which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage 
could  not  fail  of  alarming  failors  habituated  only  to  fliOit  excurfions, 
Columbus  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the  real  f  rogrefs  which 
they  made.  With  this  vie\v,  though  they  run  eighteen  leagues  on  the 
fecond  day  after  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  advanced 
only  fifteen,  and  he  uniformly  employed  the  fame  artifice  of  reckoning 
fiiort  during  the  whole  voyage.  By  the  fourteenth  of  September,  the 
fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to  the  well  of  the.  Canary  Ifles,  at  a 
greater  dillance  from  land  than  any  Spaniard  had  be«n  before  that  time. 
There  they  were  ftruck  with  an  appearance  no  lefs  aftonilhing  than  new. 
They  obferved  that  the  magnetic  needle,  in  their  compafles,  did  not 
point  exadlly  to  the  polar  ftar,  but  varied  towards  the  well ;  and  as  they 
proceeded,  this  variation  increafed.  This  appearance,  which  is  now 
familiar,  though  it  ftill  remains  one  of  the  myfteries  of  nature,  into  the 
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caufe  of  which  the  f:igacity  of  man  hath  not  been  able  to  penetrate, 
filled  the  companions  of  Columbus  with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a 
boundlefs  unknown  ocean,  far  from  the  ufual  courfe  of  navigation ; 
nature  itfelf  feemed  to  be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  which  they  had 
left  was  about  to  fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  lefs  quicknefs  than 
ingenuity,  invented  a  reafon  for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did 
not  fatisfy  himfelf,  feemed  fo  plaufible  to  them,  that  it  difpellcd  their 
fears,  or  filenced  their  murmurs. 

He  ftill  continued  to  (leer  due  weft,  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with 
the  Canary  iflands.  In  tiiis  courfe  ho  came  within  the  fphere  of  the  trade 
wind,  which  blows  invariably  froin  eall  to  weft,  between  the  tropics  and 
a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He  advanced  before  this  fteady  gale  with 
fuch  uniform  rapidity,  that  it  was  fcldom  neceflary  to  (hift  a  fail.  When 
about  four  hundred  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  fea 
fo  covered  with  weeds,  that  it  refembled  a  meadow  of  vaft  extent ;  and 
in  fome  places  they  were  fo  thick,  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  veflels. 
This  ftrangc  appearance  occafioned  new  alarm  and  difquiet.  The 
failors  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the  utmoft  boundary  of 
the  navigable  ocean ;  that  thefc  floating  weeds  would  obftrut^  tllfeir 
farther  progrefs,  and  concealed  dangerous  rocks,  or  fome  large  trafl  of 
land,  which  had  funk,  they  knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  them,  that  what  had  alarmed,  ought  rather  to 
have  encouraged  them>  and  was  to  be  confidered  as  a  fign  of  approach- 
ing land.  At  the  fame  time,  a  brifk  gale  arofe,  and  carried  them 
forward.  Several  birds  were  feen  hovering  about  the  fhip*,  and 
direfted  their  flight  towards  the  weft.  The  defponding  crew  refumcd 
fome  degree  of  fpirit,  and  began  to  entertain  frefti  hopes, 

*  As  the  Portuguffe,  in  making  their  difcovcrics,  did  not  depart  farfron^  the  coaft  of 
Africa;  they  conci  ided  that  birds,  whole  flight  they  obferved  with  great  attention,  did 
not  venture  to  any  confiderable  diilance  from  land.  In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  it 
tvas  not  known,  th4t  birds  often  ftretch  their  flight  to  an  immenfe  diftance  from  any 
ihore.  In  failing  towards  the  Weft-Indian  iflan4s,  birds  are  often  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
two  hundred  leagues  from  the  ncareft  coaft,  Sioane's  Nat.  Hift.  of  Jamaica,  vo!.  i. 
p.  30.  Catcfby  fiw  an  owl  at  fea,  when  the  (hip  was  fix  hundred  leagues  diftant  from 
land.  Nat.  Hift.  of  f'arolina,  pref.  p.  7.  Hift.  Naturelle  de  M.  Buftbn,  tom.  xvi. 
p.  32.  From  which  t  appears,  that  this  indication  of  land,  on  which  Columbus  feems 
to  have  relied  with  fome  confidence,  wai  extremely  uncertain.  This  cbfcrvation  is 
confirmed  by  Captain  Cook,  the  moft'xifnfive  and  experienced  navigator  of  any  age  or 
nation.  "  No  one  yet  knows  (fay^.  bi)  to  what  diftance  any  of  the  oceanic  birds  go  to 
fea ;  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  in  the  whole  tribe  that  can  be 
relied  on  in  pointing  out  the  vicinity  of  land."  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  vol.  i« 
p.  a7S' 
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Upon  the  firfl:  of  Oi5\ober  they  were,  according  to  tlie  admiral'* 
reckoning,  fcven  hundred  and  fcventy  leagues  to  the  weft  of  the  Ca- 
naries ;  but  left  his  men  fiiould  be  intimidated  by  the  prodigious  length 
of  navigation,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  proceeded  only  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  leagues;    and,  fortunately  for  Columbus,  neither  his 
own  pilot,  nor  thofe  of  the  other  fhips,  had  ikill  fufficient  to  correfl 
this  error,  and  difcover  the  deceit.     They  had  now  been  above  three 
weeks  at  fea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  former  navigators 
had  attempted  or  deemed  poffiblc ;  all  their  prognoftics  of  difcovery, 
drawn  from  the  flight  of  birds  and  other  circumftances,  had  proved  fal- 
lacious ;  the  appearances  of  land,  with  which  thcii-  own  credulity  or  the 
artifice  of  their  commander  had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amufed 
them,  had  been  altogether  illufive,  and  their  profpcft  of  fuccefs  fcemed 
now  to  be  as  diftant  as  ever.     Tbefe  refleftions  occurred  often  to  men, 
who  had  no  other  objeft  or  occupation,  than  to  rcafon  and  difcourfc 
concerning  the  intention  and  circumftanees  of  their  expedition.     They 
made  imprefllon,  at  firft,  upon  the  ignorant  and  timid,  and  extending, 
by  degrees,  to  fuch  as  were  better  informed  or  more  refoliit?,  the  con- 
tngion  fpread  at  length  from  fiiip  to  fliip.     From  fecret  vvhifj)crs  or 
murmuring^,  they  proceeded  to  open   cabals   and  public  complaints. 
They  taxed  their  fovereign  with  inconfiderate  credulity,  in  paying  fuch 
regard  to  the  vain  promifes  and  ra(h  conjeftures  of  an  indigent  foreigner, 
as  to  hazard  the  lives  of  fo  many  of  her  own  fubjefls,  in  profecuting  a 
chimerical  fchcme.     They  aflirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed  their 
duty,  by  venturing  fo  far  in  an  unknown  and  hopelefs  courfc,  and  could 
incur  no  blame,  for  refufing  to  follow,  any  longer,  a  defperate  adven- 
turer to  certain  deftruflion.     They  contended,  that  it  was  neceflary  to 
think  of  returning  to  Spain,  while  their  ciazy  veffels  were  ftill  in  a  con- 
dition to  keep  the  fea,  but  cxpreflcd  their  fears  that  the  attempt  would 
prove  vain,  as  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  fo  favourable  to  their 
courfc,  muft  rentier  it  impoftible  to  fail  in  the  oppofite  dircdion.     All 
agreed  that  Columbus  fhould  be  compelled  by  force  ro  adopt  a  mcafurc 
on  which  their  common  fafety  depended.     Some  of  the  more  audacious 
propofcd,  as  the  moft  expeditious  an.!  certain  method  for  pettinrr  rid  at 
once  of  his  remor^ft ranees,  to  throw  him  into  the  fea,  being  perfuaded 
that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain,  tlie  death  of  an  unfuccers'"ul  p:ojeftor 
would  excite  little  concern,  and  be  inquired  into  with  no  curiofity. 

Columbus  was  fully  fenfible  of  his  perilous  fituation.  lie  had  obferved, 
with  great  uneafmefs,  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance  and  of  fear  In 
producing  difafFcftion  among  his  crew,  and  faw  that  it  was  now  ready 
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to  burft  out  info  open  mutiny.  He  rctaineil,  however,  pcrfedl  prcfcncs 
of  mind.  He  affeited  to  fccm  ignorant  of  tlicir  macliinntions.  Not- 
withftanding  the  agitation  and  folicitudc  of  his  own  mir.d,  lie  appeared 
with  a  cheerful  countenance,  like  a  man  fatisficd  with  the  proj^-Tcfs 
which  he  had  made,  and  confident  of  fucccfs.  Sometimes  he  employed 
all  the  arts  of  infmuation  to  foothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured 
to  work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent  defcriptions  of 
the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about  to  acquire.  On  other  oc- 
cafions,  he  afl'u;ned  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened  thrm  with  ven- 
geance from  their  fovereign,  if,  by  their  daftardly  behaviour,  they 
Ihould  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  exalt 
the  Spanjlli  name  above  that  of  every  other  nation.  Even  with  fedi- 
tious  failors,  the  words  of  a  man  whom  they  had  been  accuftomcd  to  re- 
verence, were  weighty  and  pcrfuafive,  and  not  only  reftraincd  them  from 
thofe  violent  cxcefTcs,  which  thc}-  meditated,  but  prevailed  with  them  to 
accompany  their  admiral  for  fomc  time  longer. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching"  land  feemcd  to  be 
more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  Thc  birds  began  to  ap- 
pear in  flocks,  making  towards  the  fouth-v/c(l.  Columbus,  in  imitation 
of  the  Fortuguefc  navigators,  who  had  been  guided,  in  fevcral  of  their 
difcoveries,  by  the  motion  of  birds,  altered  his  courfc  from  di]e  weft  to- 
wards that  quarter  whither  they  pointed  their  (light.  Lut,  after  holding 
on  for  fevcral  days  in  this  new  diredion,  without  any  better  fucccfs  than 
formerly,  having  fecn  no  objcd,  during  thirty  days,  but  the  fea  and  thc 
<ky;  the  hopes  of  his  companions  fubfuled  fafter  than  they  had  rifen  ; 
their  fears  revived  with  additional  force  ;  impatience,  rage,  and  defpair, 
appeared  in  every  countenance.  All  fenfe  of  fubordination  was  loft : 
thc  officers,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Colu  .  bus  in  opinionj 
and  fupportcd  his  authorit)',  now  took  part  with  the  private  men ;  they 
aflembled  tumultuoufly  on  the  deck,  expoftulatcd  with  their  commandcrj 
mingled  threats  with  their  expoftulations,  and  required  him  inftantly  to 
tack  about  and  to  return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would 
be  of  no  avail  to  have  recourfe  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which  having 
been  tried  fo  often,  had  loft  their  effed: ;  nnd  that  it  w  as  impoffible  to 
rekindle  am  .eal  for  the  fucccfs  of  the  expedition  amor.g  men,  in  whofe 
breafts  fear  had  extinguiflied  every  generous  fentiment.  He  faw  that  it 
was  no  lefs  vain  to  think  of  employing  either  gentle  or  fevere  meafures, 
to  queii  a  mutiny  fo  general  and  fo  violent.  It  was  necelTary,  on  all 
thefe  accounts,  to  foothe  pafficns  which  he  could  no  longer  command, 
and  to  give  way  to  a  torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  checked.     He  pro- 
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hilled  folemnly  to  his  men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  rcqueft, 
provided  they  would  accompany  him,  and  obey  his  commands  for  three 
days  longer,  and  if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not  difcovercd,  he 
would  then  abandon  the  onterprife,  and  diredl  his  courfe  towards  Spain. 

Enraged  as  the  failors  were,  1  impatient  to  turn  their  faces  again 
towards  their  native  country*  this  propofition  did  not  appear  to  them 
unreafonable.  Nor  did  Columbus  hazard  much  in  confining  himfelf  to 
a  term  fo  fhort.  The  prefagcs  of  difcovering  land  were  now  fo  numer- 
ous and  promifing,  that  he  deemed  them  infallible.  For  fome  days  the 
founding  line  reached  the  bottom,  .md  the  foil  which  it  brought  up  in- 
dicated land  to  be  .at  no  great  diRance.  The  flocks  of  birds  increafcd, 
and  were  compofed  not  only  of  fca  fowl,  but  of  fuch  land  birds  as  could 
not  be  fisppofed  to  fly  far  from  the  fliore.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  ob- 
fervcd  a  cane  floating,  which  fcemed  to  have  been  newly  cut,  and  like- 
wife  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  failors  aboard  the 
Nigna  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries,  perfcftly  frefh. 
The  clouds  around  the  fetting  fun  affumed  a  new  appearance  ;  the  air 
was  more  mild  and  warm,  and,  during  night,  the  wind  became  unequal 
and  variable.  From  all  thcfe  fymptoms,  Columbus  was  fo  confident  of 
being  near  land,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eleventh  of  Goober,  after 
public  prayers  for  fuccefs,  he  ordered  the  fails  to  be  furled,  and  the 
fhips  to  lie  to,  keeping  ftrift  watch,  left  they  fiiould  be  driven  afliore  in 
the  night.  During  this  interval  of  fufpence  and  expeclation,  no  man 
lliut  his  eyes,  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing  intently  towards  that  quarter 
where  they  expe<5tcd  to  difcover  the  land,  which  had  been  fo  long  the 
obje(5l  of  their  v/ifties. 

About  two  hours  before  midnight,  Columbus  ftanding  on  the  forc- 
caftlc,  obfcrved  a  light  at  a  diftance,  and  privately  jr^intcd  it  out  to 
Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  tlie  queen's  wardrobe,  Guttlerez  perceived 
it,  and  calling  to  Salcedo,  con-ptroller  of  the  fleet,  all  three  faw  it  in 
motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place.  A  little  afrcr  mid- 
night, the  joyful  found  of  /fl«i,  lane/,  was  heard  from  the  Pinta,  which 
kept  always  ahead  of  the  oth.er  ftiips.  But,  having  been  fo  often  de- 
ceived by  fallacious  appearances,  every  man  was  now  become  flow  of 
belief,  and  waited,  in  all  the  anguilli  of  uncertainty  and  Impatience,  for 
the  return  of  day.  As  foon  as  morning  dawned,  F-^iday,  Oftober  12, 
all  doubts  and  fears  w-ere  difpelled.  From  c\cry  fliip  an  ifland  was 
feen  about  two  leagues  to  the  north,  whofe  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well 
ftored  with  wood,  and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  prefcnted  the  afpeft 
of  a  dclightfcil  country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  inftantly  began  the 
Tc  D^u.ft,  as  a  hymn  of  thank f^iving  to  God,  and  were  joined  by  thofc 
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of  t!ie  other  flilps,  with  tears  of  joy  nnd  traiifports  of  congratulatiort. 
This  office  of  ijralitiidc  to  Heaven  was  followed  by  an  ad^  of  judicc  to 
their  commander.  They  threw  thcnifelvrs  at  tlie  feet  of  Columbus, 
tvith  feelings  of  fclf-condcmnation  mingled  with  reverence.  They  im- 
plored him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity,  and  infolence,  which 
had  created  him  fo  much  iinneccfiary  difqniet,  and  had  fo  often  ob- 
flrudlcd  the  profecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  pafTing,  in  the 
warmth  of  their  admiration,  from  one  careme  to  another,  tl-vey  now 
Jironoimced  the  man,  whom  they  had  fo  lately  reviled  and  threatened, 
to  be  a  pcrfon  infpired  by  Heaven  with  fagacity  and  fortitude  more 
than  human,  in  order  to  accomplifh  a  dcfi^n,  fo  far  beyond  the  ideas 
and  conception  of  all  former  ages. 

As  foon  as  the  fun  arofc,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and  ar.n^ed. 
They  rowed  towards  the  illand  with  their  colours  difplayed,  with 
warlike  mufic,  and  other  inartial  pomp.  As  they  approached  the 
coall,  they  faw  it  covered  with  a  multitude  of  people,  whom  the  novelty 
of  the  fpedacle  had  drawn  together,  whofe  attitudes  and  gcftures  ex- 
prefTed  wonder  and  altoniflime.u  at  the  ftrange  objeds  which  prcfentcd 
thcmfelvcs  to  their  view.  Cokimbus  was  the  firft  European  who  fct 
.loot  in  the  New  World  which  he  had  difcovercd.  He  landed  in  a  rich 
drefs,  and  with  a  naked  fword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and 
kneeling  down,  they  all  kilTcd  the  ground  which  they  had  fo  long  de- 
lired  to  fee.  They  next  ereded  a  crucifix,  and  proftrating  themfelvcs 
before  it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  fuch 
an  happy  iffue.  -hey  then  took  folenm  polleiHon  of  the  country  for 
the  crown  of  CalHle  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which  tlie 
Portuguefe  were  accuilomed  to  obfcrvc  in  ads  of  this  kind,  in  their 
new  difcoverles. 

The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  furroundcd  by  many  of 
the  natives,  who  gazed,  in  fileiit  admiration,  upon  aftions  which  they 
could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did  not  forcfee  the  confc- 
quences.  The  drcfs  oi'  the  Spaniards,  the  whitcnefs  of  their  (kins,  th^eir 
beards,  their  arms,  appeared  Ii:range  and  furprifing.  The  vaft  machines 
ill  which  they  had  travcrfed  the  ocean,  that  fecmed  to  move  upon  the 
.waters  with  wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  found  refcmbling  thunder, 
accompanied  with  liglitning  and  rmoke,  ftruck  them  with  fuch  terror, 
that  they  begnn  to  rcfpect  their  new  gucils  as  a  fiiperior  order  of  beings, 
and  rontlutlod  that  they  were  children  of  the  Sun,  who  had  defcended 
to  vifit  tlie  earth. 

The  Europeans  were  hardly  lefs  amazed  at  the  fccne  now  before 

them.     Every  herb,  and  flirub,  and  tree,  was  dilfeiviit  from  thofe  which 
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floiirillicd  in  Europe.     Tli,   ioil  ff    ned  to  be  rich,  but  bore  r«r.v  .narki 
of  cultivation.    The  t Tuiwi     cv(  n  to  ?^v;  njarjs,  felt  warm,  thou^'.  ex 
tremclv  drltghtful.     TIk- '     uMtanrs  a]^      >i  .Mii  r!u;  fimpK'  ''•inot^' v;t* 
of   nature,    entirely   naked,      Hicir   '  lir     'mg  and     ,unirl<-d. 

floated  upon  their  IhouKlcrs,  or  wa>  bound  in  tr;  jiround  f^r  hratls. 
The"  'vid  no  beards,  and  evi-ry  part  of  thei:  >odics  w,.  pcrfeaiy 
fmooth.  Their  complexion  \\  as  of  a  dud-zy  .  r  rolouN  their  fea- 
tures fingular,  rather  than  difagri-cable,  their  alpcjt  gcntl;  ,uk1  timid. 
Though  not  tall,  they  were  well  ihaped,  and  artive.  Thiir  faces,  and 
fcvoral  parts  of  their  body,  were  fantaftically  painted  vvicli  glaring  co- 
lours. They  were  fliy  at  fir(l  lhroii<^h  fenr,  but  foon  became  familiar 
with  the  Spaniards,  and  with  tranfports  of  joy  received  from  tlicm 
hawks-bells,  glafs  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in  return  for  which  they  gave 
fuch  provifions  as  they  had,  and  fomc  cotton  yarn,  tlie  only  commodity 
of  value  that  they  could  produce.  Towards  evening,  Columbus  re- 
turned to  his  fliips,  accompanied  by  many  of  the  illanders  in  their  boats, 
which  they  called  ca»ocs,  and  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of 
a  fingle  tree,  they  rowed  them  witli  furprlfnig  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the 
firft  interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  tl.e  old  and  new  worlds,  every 
thinp-  was  conduced  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  fatisfacVion.  The 
former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed  already  valt  ideas  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  advantages  which  they  might  derive  from  the  roi:ions  that 
began  to  open  to  their  view.  The  latter,  fiinp'e  and  undifccrning,  had 
no  forcfight  of  the  calamities  and  defolation  which  were  approaching 
their  country. 

Columbus,  who  now  affumcd  the  title  and  authority  of  admiral  and 
viceroy,  called  the  ifland  which  he  h.ad  difco\  ercd  Sa/i  Salvador.  It  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  GuannLaniy  which  the  natives  ga\o:  to  it, 
and  is  one  of  that  large  clufter  of  illands  called  the  Lucaya  or  Dahama 
ifles.  It  is  fituated  above  three  thoufr.nd  miles  to  the  weft  of  Comera, 
from  which  the  fquadron  took  its  departure,  and  only  four  degrees  to  tlie 
fouth  of  it;  fo  little  had  ^nlumbus  dci-iated  from  the  weftcrly  courfe, 
which  he  had  chofen  as  the  moft  proper. 

Columbus  employed  the  next  day  in  vifiting  the  coafts  of  the  ifland  ; 
and  from  the  univerfal  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  he  perceived  that  this 
was  not  the  rich  country  for  which  he  fought.  But,  comformably  to 
his  theory  concerning  the  difeovery  of  thofe  regions  of  Alia  which 
ftretched  towards  the  caft,  he  concluded  that  San  Salvador  was  one  cf 
the  ifles  which  geographers  defcribed  as  fituated  in  the  great  ocean  ad- 
jacent to  India.  Having  obferved  that  moll:  of  the  people  whom  he 
had  feen  wore  fmall  plates  of  gold,  by  way  of  ornament,  in  their  ncf- 
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trlls,  he  eagerly  in(iuircil  where  ihcy  got  that  precious  metal.  Th<*f 
pointcil  ttm.irds  the  foiuh,  and  mailc  him  coniprchcnil  by  figns,  that 
gohl  ahound'.'d  in  countries  fitiiatcil  in  that  (|iiartcr.  'I  hither  he  imme- 
diatrly  determined  to  dircft  his  coiirfe,  in  full  confidence  of  finding 
there  tliofe  ojuilcnt  regions  which  had  been  the  objcft  of  liis  voyage, 
and  would  be  a  rccompencc  for  M  Win  toils  and  danj'ers.  He  took 
along  with  him  feven  of  the  natives  of  San  Salvador,  that,  by  acquiring 
the  Spanilh  language,  they  might  fcrvc  as  guides  and  interpreters ;  and 
tliofe  innocent  people  conl'idercd  it  a>  a  murk  of  dilUncUon  when  they 
^•cro  feleded  to  accompany  him. 

He  faw  feveral  iflands,  and  touched  at  three  of  the  largcft,  on  which 
he  bcftowed  the  names  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Conception,  Fernandina,  and 
IfabcUa.  But  as  their  foil,  produdions,  and  inliabitants,  nearly  rc- 
fenibled  thofe  of  San  Salvador,  he  made  no  ftay  in  any  of  them.  He 
inquired  every  where  for  gold,  and  the  ligns  that  were  uniformly  made 
by  way  of  anfwcr,  confirmed  him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  brought 
from  the  fouth.  He  followed  that  courfe,  and  foon  difcovercd  n 
country  which  appeared  very  cxtcnfivc,  not  pcrfcdly  level,  like  thofo 
which  he  had  already  vifitcd,  but  fo  divcrfined  with  rifing  ground;, 
hills,  rivers,  woods,  and  plains,  that  he  was  uncertain  whether  it  might 
prove  an  ifland,  or  part  of  the  continent.  The  natives  of  San  Sahador, 
whom  he  had  on  board,  called  it  Cubn  ;  Columbus  ga\e  it  the  name  of 
Juanna.  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  with  his  fquadron,  and 
ill!  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  lie  approached  the  Ihore. 
Piut  as  he  rcfolvcd  to  careen  liis  Ihips  in  that  place,  he  fcnt  fomc 
i^paniard=,  together  with  one  of  the  people  of  San  Salvador,  to  view  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country.  They,  having  advanced  above  fixty 
miles  from  the  lliore,  reported  upon  their  return,  that  the  foil  wa3 
richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any  they  had  hitherto  difcovercd  ;  that, 
bcfides  many  fcattered  cottages,  they  had  found  one  village,  containing 
above  a  thoufand  inhabitants;  that  the  people,  though  naked,  fcemcd 
to  be  more  intelligent  than  thofe  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them 
with  the  fame  vefpcdfiil  attention,  kiffing  their  fcctj  and  honouring 
thein  as  facrcd  beings  allied  to  Heaven ;  that  they  had  given  them  to 
cat  a  certain  root,  the  tallc  of  which  rcfcrabled  roafted  chcfnuts,  amf 
likewife  a  fingular  fpccics  of  corn  called  maize,  which,  either  when 
roarted  whole  or  ground  into  meal,  was  abundantly  palatable  ;  that 
tiicre  fccmed  to  be  no  four-footed  animals  in  the  country,  but  a  fpccies 
ot  dogs,  w  i  ■  li  could  not  bark,  and  a  creature  rcfembllng  a  rabbit,  but 
of  a  much  fmaiier  fizc  ;  that  they  had  obfervcd  fome  ornaments  of  gold 
amoji^r  the  people^  but  of  no  great  value, 
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Thcfo  nicfTcngcrs  iiad   prevailed   witii  fomc  of  the  natives  to  ac- 
company them,  who  informed  Columbus,  that  the  gold  of  wl  jch  they 
made  their  ornaments  was  found  in  Citlmuman.     \\y  this  word  they 
jncant  the  middle  or  inhuul  part  of  Cuba;  but  Columbus,  being  igno- 
rant of  their  language,  as  well  as  unaccuflomcd  to  their  pronunciation, 
and  his  thoughts  running  continually  upon  his  own  theory  concerning 
the  difcovery  of  the  Kail  Indies,  he  was  led,  by  the  refemblancc  of 
found,  to  fuppofe  tliat  they  fjioke  of  the  Great  Khan,  and  imagined 
that  the  opulent  kingdom  of  C^.thay^  dcfcribed  by  Marco  Polo,  was  not 
very  remote.     This  induced  him  to  employ  fome  time  in  viewing  the 
country.     He  vifitcd  almoft  every  harbour,  from  I'ortodel  Principe,  oa 
the  north  coaft  of   Cuba,    to   the  eallcrn    extremity  ot'   the  ifland; 
but   though  delighted  with  the  beaijty  of  the  fcencs,   w    ch  every 
where  prefcntcd   thcmfelvcs,   and   amazed    at  tlic   luxuriant   fertility 
of   the  foil,  both   which,   from  their  novelty,   made  a   more  lively 
imprefTion   upon  his   imagination  *,    he   did  not   find  gold   in    fuch 
quantity  as  was  fufHcient  to  fatisfy  cither  the  avarice  of  his  followers, 
or  the  expeiflations  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  to  return.     The 
people  of  the  country,  as  much  afloniflicd  at  his  cagernefs  in  qucft  of 
gold,  as  the  Europeans  were  at  their  ignormce  and  fimplicity,  pointed 
towards  tiic  caft,  where  an  ifland  which  they  called  Hayti  was  fltuatcd, 
in  whieh  that  metal  was  more  abundant  than  among  them.     Columbus 
ordered  his  Ajuadron  to  bend  its  courfe  thither ;  but  Martin  /  onfo 
Pinzon,  impatient  to  be  the  firfl  who  fliould  take  poffcflion  of  the  trca- 
fures  which  this  country   was  fuppefed  to  contain,  quitted  his  com- 
panions, rcgardlefs  of  all  the  admiral's  fignals  to  flackcn  fail  until  they 
fhould  come  up  with  him. 

Columbus,  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  Hayti  till  the 
fixth  of  December.     He  called  the  port  where  he  fivft  touched  St, 

*  In  a  letter  of  the  admiral'^  to  Ferdinand  and   Ifabclla,  he  dcfcrlbes  one  of  the 

haibours  in  Cuba,  with  all  the  cnthufiaftic  admiration  of  a  difcoverer. "  I  difoovcrcd 

a  iiver  wliich  a  galley  might  eafily  enter  ;  the  beauty  of  it  induced  mc  to  found,  and  I 
found  from  five  to  eight  f.ithoms  of  wata-.  Having  procccdjd  a  confideiable  way  up 
the  river,  every  thing  invited  me  to  fcttx  there.  The  beauty  of  the  river,  the  clear- 
rcfs  of  the  water,  through  which  I  could  fee  the  fandy  bottom,  the  multitude  of  palm- 
trees  of  different  kinds,  the  tallell  and  fineftl  had  fcen,  and  an  infinite  number  of  other 
larse  vi.  fiouriihinii  ti« 


the  birds,  and  the  verdi 


re  of  the  plains,  are  fr>  wonderfully 


beaiititul,  that  this  country  excels  all  others  as  far  as  the  day  furpafliis  the  night  in  bright- 
nefs  and  fplendoiir,  fo  that  I  often  fald,  that  it 


H         ycur  highnefTes  a  full  account  of  it,  for  n/ith 


to  the  truth,  and  indeed  I  am  U  much  amar 
not  how  to  defcrib.      •"    Lif«  of  Cclumb. 


would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  attempt 
er  my  tcngue  nor  my  pen  could  come 


give 


ed  at  the  fight  of  fuch  beauty,  that  I  know 
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Nicholas,  and  the  illand  itfelf  Efpagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom 
by  which  he  wva  employed;  and  it  is  the  only  country,  of  thofe  he  had 
yet  difcovered,  which  has  retained  the  name  that  he  gave  it.  As  he 
could  neither  meet  with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourfe  with  th« 
inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great  confternation  towards  the  woods,  he  foon 
quitted  St.  Nicholas,  and  failing  lil^ng  the  northern  coaft  of  the  ifland, 
he  entered  another  harbour,  which  he  called  the  Conception.  Here  he 
was  more  fortunate;  his  people  overtook  a  woman  who  was  flying  from 
them,  and  after  tn\  ting  her  with  great  gentlcnefs,  difmiflTed  her  with  a 
prefent  of  fuch  toys  as  they  knew  were  moft  valued  in  thofe  regions. 
The  defcription  which  flie  gave  to  her  countrymen  of  the  humanity  and 
wonderful  qualities  of  the  ftrangers ;  their  admiration  of  the  trinkets, 
which  flie  fiiewcd  with  exultation  ;  and  their  eagernefs  to  participate  of 
the  fame  favours ;  removed  all  their  fears,  and  induced  many  of  them 
to  repair  to  the  harbour.  The  ftrange  cbjefts  which  they  beheld,  and 
the  baubles,  wl'.ich  Columbus  beftowcd  upon  them,  amply  gratified 
their  cL.riofuy  and  their  wiflies.  They  nearly  refembled  the  people  of 
Guanahani  and  Cuba.  They  were  naked  like  them,  ignorant,  and 
fimple  ;  and  feemed  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts  which 
appear  moft  necciTary  in  poliflied  focieties ;  but  they  were  gentle,  cre- 
dulous, and  timid,  to  a  degree  which  rendered  it  eafy  to  acquire  the  af- 
cendant  over  them,  efpecially  as  their  exceflive  admiration  led  them 
into  the  fame  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  iflands,  in  believing  the 
Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and  defcended  immediately  from 
Heaven.  They  poflefl'ed  gold  in  greater  abundance  than  their  neigh- 
bours, which  they  readily  exchanged  for  bells,  beads,  or  pins ;  and  in 
this  unequal  trafllc  both  parties  were  highly  pleafed,  each  confidering 
themfelves  as  gain.^is  by  the  tranfaction.  Here  Columbus  was  vifited 
by  a  prince  or  caxiqne  of  the  country.  He  appeared  with  all  the  pomp 
known  among  a  fimple  people,  being  carried  in  a  fort  of  palanquin  upon 
the  flioulders  of  four  men,  and  attended  by  many  of  his  fubjec^^s,  who 
ferved  him  with  great  refpeft.  His  deportment  was  grave  and  (lately, 
very  referred  towards  his  own  people,  but  with  Columbus  and  the  Spa- 
niards extremely  courteous.  He  gave  the  admiral  fome  thin  plates  of 
gold,  and  a  girdle  of  curious  workman{hip,  receiving  in  return  prefents 
of  final]  value,  but  highly  acceptable  to  him. 

Columbus,  ftill  intent  on  difcovcring  the  mines  which  yielded  gold, 
continued  to  interrogate  all  the  natives  with  \Yhom  he  had  any  inter- 
courfe concerning  their  fituation.  They  concurred  in  pointing  out  a 
mountainous  country,  which  they  called  CihaOy  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  fea,  and  farther  towards,  the  eaft.    Struck  with  this  found,  which 
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appeared  to  him  the  Aime  with  Ci/a'igo,  the  name  by  which  Marco 
Polo,  and  other  travellers  to  th.  ca*^,  uiftinguifhed  the  iflands  of  Japan, 
he  no  longer  cloubted  v.  i'h  r  Tpcft  to  tlie  vicinity  of  the  countries  which 
he  had  difcovered  to  the  remote  parts  of  Afia ;  and,  in  full  expctf^atioti 
of  reaching  foon  thofe  rf'gions  which  had  been  the  objefl  of  his  voy- 
age, he  direftcd  his  courfe  towards  the  caft.  He  put  into  a  commodious 
harbour,  which  he  called  St.  Thomas,  and  found  that  diftrici  to  be  under 
the  government  of  a  powerful  cazique,  named  Gnacanahariy  who,  as  he 
afterwards  learned,  was  one  of  the  five  fovereigns  among  whom  the 
whole  ifland  was  divided.  He  immediately  fe:3t  mclTcngers  to  Colum- 
bus, who,  in  his  name,  delivered  to  him  the  prefent  of  a  mafk  ciirioufly 
fafhioned,  with  the  ears,  nofe,  and  mouth  of  bentcn  gold,  and  invited  him 
to  the  place  of  his  refidence,  near  the  harbour  now  called  Cape  Fran- 
cois, fome  leagues  towards  the  caft,  Columbus  difpatchcd  fome  of  his 
officers  to  vifit  this  prince,  who,  as  he  behaved  himfelf  witli  greater  dig- 
nitj',  feemed  to  claim  more  attention.  They  returned,  with  fuch 
favourable  accounts  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  people,  as  made 
Columbuf;  iiiipatient  for  that  interview  with  Guacanahari  to  which  he 
had  been  invited. 

He  failed  for  tl  is  purpofc  from  St.  Thomas,  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  December  with  a  fair  v,  ind,  and  the  Tea  perfeftly  calm  ;  and  as, 
amidft  the  multiplicit)'  of  his  occupations,  he  had  nor  flnit  his  eyes  for 
two  days,  he  retired  at  midniglit  in  order  to  take  fome  rtpofc,  having 
committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with  {\\-\ii  injunclions  not  to  quit  it 
for  a  moment.  The  pilot,  dreading  lio  danger,  c;  rclefsly  left  the  helm 
to  an  unexperienced  cabin  boy,  and  the  fnip,  carried  away  by  a  current, 
was  dallied  againd  a  rock.  Tlie  violence  of  the  fhock  awakened 
Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the  deck.  There,  all  was  confufion  and 
defpair.  He  alone  retained  prefence  of  mind.  He  ordered  fome  of 
the  failors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry  out  an  anchor  allern  ;  but,  inftead 
of  obeying,  they  made  off  towards  th.'  Nigna,  wh'v^h  v>-as  about  half  a 
league  diftant.  He  then  commanded  the  niHils  to  be  cut  down,  in  order 
to  lighten  the  (hip;  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too  late;  the  veflel 
opened  near  the  keel,  and  filhd  fo  fall  with  water  th.at  its  lofs  was  in- 
evitable. The  fmoothnefs  of  the  Tea,  and  the  timeb'  aillirmce  of  boats 
from  the  Nigna,  enabled  the  crew  to  fave  their  lives.  As  foon  as  the 
iflanders  heard  of  this  difafter,  they  crowded  to  the  fr.orc,  with  their 
prince  Guacanahari  at  their  head.  Inftead  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
diftrefs  in  which  they  beheld  tlic  Spaniards,  to  attempt  any  thing  tq 
their  detriment,  they  lamented  their  misfortune  with  tears  of  fmccre 
condolance.     Not  fatisfied   with   this   unavailing  expreffion   of   their 
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fyfmpathy,  they  put  to  fea  a  number  of  cances,  ami,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Spaniards,  afiiiled  in  faving  whatever  could  be  got  out  of  the 
wrec'.c ;  and  by  the  united  labour  of  fo  many  hands,  almoft  every  thing 
of  value  was  carried  alliore.  As  fall  as  the  goods  were  landed,  Guaca- 
nahari  in  perfon  took  charge  of  them.  By  his  orders  they  were  all  dc- 
pofited  in  one  place,  and  armed  ccntincls  were  ported,  who  kept  the 
multitude  at  a  diftancc,  in  order  to  prevent  them  not  only  from  embez- 
zling, but  from  infpedling  too  curioufly  what  belonged  to  their  guefts. 
Next  morning  this  prince  vifited  Columbus,  who  was  now  on  board  the 
Nigna,  and  endeavoured  to  confole  him  for  his  lofs,  by  oiFering  all  that 
he  poffeffed  to  repair  it  *. 

The  condition  of  Columbus  was  fuch,  that  he  llood  in  need  of  confo- 
lation.  He  had  hitherto  procured  no  intelligence  of  the  Pinta,  and  no 
longer  doubted  but  that  his  treacherous  aflbciate  had  fet  fail  for  Europe, 
in  order  to  have  the  merit  of  carrying  the  firft  tidings  of  the  extraordi- 
nary difcoverie?  which  had  been  made,  and  to  pre-occupy  fo  far  the  car 
pf  their  fovereign,  as  to  rob  him  of  the  glory  and  reward  to  which  he 
was  juftly  entitled.  There  remained  but  one  veffel,  and  that  the  fmallefl: 
and  moft  crazy  of  the  fquadron,  to  traverfe  fuch  a  vaft  ocean,  and  carry 

*  The  account  whicli  Columbus  gives  of  the  humnnity  and  nrilc.;!y  behaviour  of  the 
natives  on  this  occafion  is  very  ftrilcing.     <'   The  king  (fays  he,    in  a  letter  to  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ifabeila)  having  been  informed  of  our  misfortiin.^,  exprefleJ  great  grief  for  our 
lofs,    and  immediately  fent  aboard  all  the  people  in  the  \^\cz  in  many  large  canoes;  we 
foon  unloaded  the  fliip  of  every  thiiij;  that  wiS  upon  deck,  as  the  king  gave  us  great  af» 
fiftnnce:  he  himfelf,  with  hi;;  brothers  and  rchtions,    took  all  pofiible  care  that  every 
thing  fhouid  be  properly  done  both  aboard  and  on  fli've.     And,   from  time  to  time,    he 
Jent  fomc  of  his  relations  weeping,  to  beg  of  mc  not  to  be  dejeftcd,   for  he  wquld  give 
me  all  that  he  had.     I  can  aflare.  your  highncfTjs,    that  fo  much  care  would  not  have 
been  taken  in  fecuring  our  erl^efls  in  any  part  of  Spain,   as  p.il  our  property  was  put  toge- 
ther in  one  place  near  his  palace,    until  tlic  lioufes  which  he  wanted  to  prepare  for  the 
cuftody  of  it,  were  emptied.    He  immediately  placed  a  guard  of  aimed  men^,  who  watched 
during  the  whole  n'-ght,   and  thofe  on  /hore  lamented  as   if  they  had  been  much  inter- 
cftedinour  lofs.     The  people  are  fj  afFefli^natc,  fo  tiatV'blc,    and  fo  peaceable,   that  I 
fwcartoyour  highnefTcs,  thit  there  is  not  a  better  race  of  ri.cn,  nor  a  better  country  in 
the  world.     They  love  their  neighbour  as  themfelvcs ;  their  converfation  is  the  fweeteft 
and  miideft  in  the  world,  cheerful,  and  always  accompanied  with  a  fmile.     And  although 
it  is  true  that  they  go  naked,  yet  youj  highneffcs  may  be  affured  that  they  have  many 
very  CDmmLiidablc  cuftomb;  the  king  is  fcrved  with  great  Ihite,  and  liis  behaviour  is  fo 
decent,  that  it  is  ploafmt  to  i^.c  him,  a*:  it  is  likeswfe  to  obf..rv>.-  the  wonderful  memory 
which  theii.  people  have,   and  their  de;".-    of  knowing  every  thing,  which  leads  them  to 
inquire  into  its  caufcs  and  efretl."     Life  of  Columbus,  c.  31.     It  is  probable  that  the 
Spaniards  w.-re  indebted  for  this  officious  attention,  to  the  opinion  which  the  Indians  en« 
tt.rtaincd  of  th;;m  a^  a  fupcrior  oiJci  of  bdiijis. 
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fo  many  men  back  to  Europe.  Each  of  thofe  circumftances  was  alarm- 
ing, and  filled  the  muid  of  Columbus  with  the  utmofl  follcitude.  The 
de/ire  of  overtaking  Pinzon,  and  of  effacing  the  unfavourable  impref- 
li  ins  which  his  mifreprcfentations  might  make  in  Spain,  made  it  necef- 
fary  to  return  thither  without  delay.  The  difficulty  of  taking  fuch  a. 
number  of  perfons  aboard  the  Nigna,  confirmed  him  in  an  opinion, 
which  the  fertility  of  the  country,  and  the  gentle  temper  of  the  people, 
had  already  induced  him  to  form.  He  refolved  to  leave  a  part  of  his  crew 
in  the  illand,  that,  by  refiding  there,  they  might  learn  the  language  of 
the  natives,  fludy  their  difpofition,  examine  the  nature  of  the  country, 
fearch  for  mines,  prepare  for  the  commodious  fettlement  of  the  colony, 
with  which  he  purpofed  to  return,  and  thus  fecurc  and  facilitate  the  ac- 
qulfition  of  thofe  advantages  which  he  expefled  from  his  difcoveries, 
"When  he  mentioned  this  to  his  men,  all  approved  of  the  defign ;  and  from 
impatience  under  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage,  from  the  levity  natural 
to  fiiilor  ,  or  from  the  hopes  of  amafTmg  wealth  in  a  country  which  af- 
for^i^id  fuch  promifing  fpccimens  of  its  riches,  many  offered  voluntaril/ 
to  be  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  fliould  remain. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  towards  the  execution  of  this  fcheme,  but 
to  obtain  the  confent  of  Guacanahari;  and  his  unfufpicious  fimplicity 
foon  prefcnted  Jo  the  admiral  a  favourable  opportunity  of  propofing  it. 
Columbus  having,  in  the  bell  manner  he  could,  by  broken  words  and 
figns,  expreffed  fome  curiofity  to  know  the  caufe  which  had  moved  the 
iflanders  to  fly  with  fuch  precipitation  upon  the  approach  of  his  fhips, 
the  cazique  informed  him  tliat  the  country  was  much  inleflcd  by  the  in- 
curfions  of  certain  people,  whom  he  called  Carribeans,  who  inhabited 
feveral  illands  to  the  fouth-eafl.  Thefe  he  defcribed  as  a  fierce  and  war- 
like race  of  men,  who  delighted  in  blood,  and  devoured  the  fiefli  of  the 
prifoncrs  who  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  fall  into  their  hands ;  and  as  the 
Spaniards,  at  their  firft  appearance,  were  fuppofcd  to  be  Carribeans, 
whom  the  natives,  however  numerous,  durfl  not  f:;ce  in  battle,  they  had 
recourfe  to  their  ufual  method  of  fecuring  their  fafety,  by  flying  into  the 
thickefl  and  moft  impenetrable  woods.  Guacanahari,  while  fpeaking 
of  thofe  dreadful  invaders,  difcovered  fuch  fymptoms  of  terror,  as  well  as 
fuch  confcioufnefs  of  the  inability  of  his  own  people  to  refift  them,  as  led 
Columbus  to  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  alarmed  at  the  propofition 
of  any  fcheme  which  afforded  him  the  profped  of  an  additional  fecurity 
againft  their  attacks.  He  inftantly  offered  him  the  a.Tiftance  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  repel  his  enemies;  he  engaged  to  take  him  and  his  people  under 
the  protedion  of  the  powerful  monarch  whom  lie  fcrved,  and  offered  to 
leave  in  the  ifland  fuch  a  number  of  liii  men  as  fnould  be  fuflicient,  not 
^  only 
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only  to  Jefcnd  the   inha!)ita-a'  •  from  future  incurfions,   but  to  avenge 
their  paft  wrongs. 

The  crcdiih)us  prince  clofcJ  eagerly  with  the  propofal,  and  thought 
liimfelf  already  fafe  under  the  patronage  of  beings  fprung  from  Heaven, 
and  fuperior  in  power  to  mortal  men.  The  ground  was  marked  out  for 
a  fmall  fort,  which  Columbus  called  XcvidoJ,  becaufe  he  had  landed 
there  on  Chriftaias  day.  A  deep  ditch  was  drawn  around  it.  The 
ramparts  were  fortified  with  pallifades,  and  the  great  guns,  faved  out  of 
the  admiral's  fhip,  were  planted  upon  them.  In  ten  days  the  work  was 
finidied;  that  fimple  race  of  men  labouring  with  inconfidcrate  affiduity 
in  erefting  this  firll  monument  of  their  own  fervitude.  During  this 
time  Columbus,  by  his  carcfTes  and  liberality,  laboured  to  increafc  the 
high  opinion  which  the  natives  entertained  of  the  Spaniards.  But  while 
he  endeavoured  to  infpirc  them  with  confidence  in  their  difpofition  to  do 
good,  he  wiihed  likewife  to  give  them  fome  Ilriking  idea  of  their  power 
to  punifh  and  deftroy  fuch  as  were  the  objeds  of  their  indignation.  With 
this  view,  in  prefence  of  a  vaft  affembly,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  order  of 
battle,  and  made  an  oftentatious  but  innocent  difplay  of  the  fharpnefs  of 
the  Spanilh  fwords,  of  the  force  of  their  fpears,  and  tlie  operation  of  their 
crofs-bows.  Thefe  rude  people,  llrangcrs  to  the  ufe  of  iron,  and  un- 
acquainted with  any  hoftile  weapons,  but  arrows  of  reeds  pointed  with 
the  bones  of  fillies,  wooden  fwords,  and  javelins  hardened  in  the  fire, 
wondered  and  trembled.  Ecfore  this  furprife  or  fear  had  time  to  abate, 
he  ordered  the  great  guns  to  be  fired.  1  he  fudden  explofion  ftruck 
them  with  fuch  terror,  that  they  fell  flat  to  th"  ground,  covering  their 
faces  with  their  hands ;  and  when  they  beheld  the  aftoniihing  effed  of 
the  bullets  among  the  trees,  towards  which  the  cannon  had  been  pointed, 
they  concluded  that  it  was  impofiible  to  refill  men,  who  had  the  com- 
mand of  fuch  deflrudlivc  inftruments,  and  who  came  armed  with  thun- 
der and  lightning  againft  their  enemies. 

After  giving  fuch  impreflions  both  of  the  beneficence  and  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  might  have  rendered  it  eafy  to  preferve  an  afcendant  over 
the  minds  of  the  natives,  Columbus  appointed  thirty-eight  of  his  people 
to  remain  in  the  ifland.  He  entrulled  the  command  of  thefe  to  Diego 
de  Arada,  a  gentleman  of  Cordova,  inverting  him  with  the  fame  powers 
which  he  himfelf  had  received  from  P'erdinand  and  Ifabella ;  and  fur- 
nifhed  him  A-ith  every  thing  recjuifite  for  the  fubfiftence  or  defence  of 
this  infant  colony.  He  ftriAIy  enjoined  them  to  maintain  concord  among 
themfeh  es,  to  yield  an  unreferved  obedience  to  their  commander,  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exaftion,  to  cul- 
tivate the  fricndfhip  of  Guacanahari,   but  not  to  put  thcmfclves  in  his 
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rower  by  (Irnggling  in  fm;iU  p^.rtics,  or  rnarchia.;;  too  fir  ff,-:ii  tlio  fort. 
He  promifcd  to  rcviut  them  fo.-)ii,  with  fu:h  a  rc-iniorccmcnt  ol  llrengtli 
as  mi"^ht  enable  tliem  to  take  full  poflcllion  of  the  ct-untry,  n;ul  to  r.'.ip 
all  the  fr'iits  of  their  difcuverie-.  In  the  mean  time,  he  cno:io.xl  la 
mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  to  place  their  m>.rit 
and  fervices  in  the  moll  advantageous  light. 

Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  fccurity  of  the  Colonf, 
he  left  Navidad  on  the  fourth  of  January,  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  nincty-thrcr,  and  fteering  towards  the  oaft,  difcovcred,  and  gave 
names  to  molt  of  the  harbours  on  the  northern  coall  of  tho  ifl.uul.  On 
the  fixth,  hcdefcried  the  Pinta,  and  foon  came  up  vvitli  lor,  after  a  fcpa- 
ration  of  more  than  fix  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  juftiry  his  con- 
duifl,  by  pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  cour/c  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  and  prevented  from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The  admi- 
ral, though  he  dill  fufjxx'led  hir,  pcrildioiis  intentions,  and  knew  well 
what  he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as  well  as  faliV,  was  fo 
fenfible  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  for  venturing  upon  anj-  high 
ftrain  of  authority,  and  felt  fuch  fatisfadion  in  t!;is  jnnfiicn  with  his 
confort,  which  delivered  him  from  many  difipiicting  apprehcnfions,  that 
lame  as  Pinzon's  apology  was,  he  admitted  of  it  Vv'ithout  difficulty,  and 
reftored  him  to  favour.  During  his  abfence  from  the  admir;.!,  Piuzon 
had  vifited  feveral  harbours  in  the  ifiand,  liad  acouitvjd  fomc  gold  by 
trafficking  with  the  natives,  -but  had  made  no  difcovery  ex  any  import- 
ance. 

From  the  condition  of  his  fl'.ips,  as  well  as  tl'c  tc:,ipcr  of  his  nv:rt,  Co- 
lumbus now  found  it  ncceflary  to  haikn  l;is  return  to  Europe.  I'ho  for- 
mer, havino;  fiiffered  mujh  tlurisir--  a  ^ovap■e  of  fucli  an  unufu:!!  k-'i'tli, 
were  extremely  Ical;y.  The  hittor  exprciled  the  utnv)a  iji'.paticM.  c  to 
revifit  their  native  country,  from  wliich  they  had  been  fo  lor.j  abl".;ar, 
and  where  they  had  things  fo  wonderful  and  un-lieard  of  to  relate.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fiKtcenth  of  Janu:ny,  he  direCleil  his  c-urfe  towards 
the  norcheail:,  and  foon  loft  fiiJ-ht  of  land.  He  had  on  b;:  '  fo;ne  of 
the  natives,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  different  iflaiids  wliiv  h  he  dif- 
oovered ;  and  bcfides  the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  o'ljc^.  oC  ref-avch, 
he  had  eollefted  fpecimens  of  all  the  productions  wliich  were  likely  to 
become  ful>jc*5fs  of  commerce  in  the  feveral  countries,  as  uoll  as  in.i.iy 
unknown  birds,  and  other  natural  curiofities,  wliich  niight  attrad  the 
attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite  th--"  wonder  of  the  people.  'I'he  voy- 
:n;e  was  profpeious  to  the  fourteenth  of  February,  and  he  h.ad  advanced 
,  near  five  hundred  leagues  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the  wind  be- 
I  gan  to  rif«,  and  continued  to  blow  with  increafing  rage,  which  termi- 
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nated  in  a  furious  hurricane.  Every  expedient  that  the  naval  ikill  an<3 
experience  of  Columbus  could  devife  was  employed,  in  order  to  fave  the 
fl)ips.  But  it  was  impofiiblc  to  withftand  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  and 
zs  they  were  ftill  far  from  any  land,  dcftrudion  feemcd  inevitable.  The 
fail'>rs  had  rccourfe  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  to  the  invocation  of 
faints,  to  vows  and  charms,  to  every  thing  that  religion  diiVtcs,  or  fu- 
pcrilition  fug^^cds,  to  the  aftVighted  mind  of  man.  No  profpeft  of  de- 
liverance appearing,  they  abandoned  thcmfclvcs  todefpair,  and  expetflcd 
every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Befides  the  paflions 
which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  fuch  awful  fuua- 
tions,  when  certain  death,  in  one  of  his  moft  terrible  forms,  is  before  it, 
Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  diftrefs  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He 
dreaded  that  all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  difcoveries  which  he  had 
made  was  now  to  perifh ;  mankind  were  to  be  deprived  of  every  benefit 
that  might  have  been  derived  from  the  happ}-  fucccfs  of  his  fchemcs,  and 
his  own  name  would  dcfcend  to  poftcrity  as  that  of  a  rafli  deluded  ad- 
venturer, inftcad  of  being  tranfmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the  author 
and  conductor  of  the  moft  noble  enterprife  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken. Thefe  refieftions  extinguifiied  all  fenfc  of  his  own  perfonal  dan- 
ger, Lcfs  affefted  with  the  lofs  of  life,  than  folicitous  to  prefervc  the 
memory  of  what  he  had  attempted  and  achieved,  lie  retired  to  his  calv 
bin,  and  wrote,  upon  parchment,  a  fhort  account  of  the  voyage  which  he 
had  made,  of  the  courfe  which  ii<j  had  taken,  of  the  lituaiioa  and  richet 
of  the  countries  which  he  had  difcovered,  and  of  the  colony  that  he  had 
left  there.  Having  wrapt  up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  inclofed 
in  a  cake  of  wax,  he  put  it  into  a  calk  carefully  Hopped  up,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fea,  in  hopes  that  fome  fortunate  accident  might  prefcrve  a  dc<- 

pofit  ol"  fo  much  importance  to  the  world  *, 

At 

*  Every  mnnumrnt  of  fuch  a  man  as  Columbus  is  valuable.  A  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  Fcrdin.inJ  I'.nd  Ilabclt.i,  dcfcribing  wliat  pufl\;J  on  this  occafion,  exhibits  ?.  moll  itrik- 
ing  pidlurc  of  his  intrepiiilty,  his  humanity,  his  prudence,  his  public  fpirir,  and  court?y 
addrefs.  *'  1  would  have  been  lels  concerned  fyr  this  misfortune,  had  I  alone  been  in 
danger,  both  bec.iufe  my  lite  is  a  debt  that  1  owe  to  tlie  Supreme  Creator,  and  bccai.f?  I 
have  at  oth  r  ciniuj  been  cxp'}fcJ  to  tiic  mod  imminent  hazard.  But  what  gave  me  in- 
fiii'tc  giief  and  vexation  was,  that  after  it  had  pkaf:.d  our  Lord  to  give  me  faidi  to  un- 
d,;it.i!ie  this  enterpri^e,  in  which!  Iiad  now  been  fo  fuccefsful,  that  my  opponents  would 
have  been  convinced,  and  the  glory  of  your  highneffcs,  and  the  extent  of  your  territory 
incrcaled  by  me  j  it  fhould  pleafe  the  IXvine  Majcfty  to  flop  all  by  my  death.  All  tlii'i 
tvould  have  been  more  tolerable,  had  it  not  been  attended  v»ith  the  lofs  of  thofe  men  whom 
1  had  c  rried  with  tue,  upon  promife  of  the  greateft  profpcrity,  who  feeing  themfelv«s 
hi  fuch  diilrefs,  curfed  not  only  tluir  coming  abng  with  me,  but  that  fur  and  awe  ot 
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At  length  Providence  intcruofed,  to  favc  a  life  refcrvcd  for  other  fcr- 
vircs.  The  wind  abated,  the  fea  l>ccamc  crdm,  ;ind  on  the  evening  cf 
the  fifteenth,  Columbus  and  his  companions  difcovered  land  ;  and  though 
uncertain  what  it  was  they  made  towards  it.  They  foon  knew  it  to  be 
St,  Mary,  one  of  the  Azores  or  weftern  ifles,  fubje(f\  to  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal. There,  after  a  violent  contcft  with  the  governor,  in  which  Co- 
Iambus  difplayed  no  lefs  fpirit  than  prudence,  he  obtained  a  fupply  of 
frcfh  provifions,  and  whatever  elfe  he  needed.  One  circumftance,  how- 
ever, greatly  difquleted  him.  The  Pinta,  of  which  he  had  loft  fight  on 
the  firft  day  of  the  hurricane,  did  not  appear;  he  dreaded  for  fome  time 
that  Htc  had  foundered  at  fea,  and  that  all  her  crew  had  periflied:  af- 
terwards, his  former  fufpicions  recurred,  and  he  became  apprehenfive 
tliat  Pinzon  had  horn  away  for  Spain,  that  he  might  reach  it  before  him, 
and,  by  giving  the  firft  account  of  his  difcoverics,  might  obtain  fome 
fhare  of  his  fame. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  he  left  the  Azores  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
February,  as  ibon  as  the  weather  would  permit.  At  no  great  diftanc2 
from  the  coaft  of  Spain,  whea  near  the  end  of  his  voyage,  and  feem- 

we,  which  prevented  them  from  returning  as  they  had  often  refolved  to  have  done.  But 
befiJcs  all  this,  my  forrow  was  greatly  increafed,  by  rccolledling  that  I  had  left  my  two 
fons  at  fchool  at  Cordova,  deftitute  of  friends,  in  a  foreign  country,  when  it  could  not  in 
ail  probability  be  known  thai  I  had  done  fuch  fervices  as  might  induce  your  highnefles  to 
remember  them.  And  though  I  comforted  myfelf  with  the  faith  t!  at  our  Lord  would 
nf»t  permit  that,  which  tended  fa  much  to  the  glory  of  his  £hurch,  and  which  I  had 
brought  about  with  fo  nv.ich  trouble,  to  remain  imiicrfed,  yer  I  confidercd,  that  on  ac- 
count of  my  Cns,  it  was  his  will  to  deprive  me  of  that  glory,  wliich  I  might  have  at- 
tained in  this  world.  While  in  this  confufed  ftatc,  I  thought  on  the  good  fortune  which 
accompanies  your  h^ghueflTcs,  and  imagined,  that  although  I  fhould  peri/h,  and  the  vefTeJ 
be  lofl:,  it  was  puffiblc  that  you  might  fomchovv  come  So  the  knowledge  of  mv  "oyage, 
and  the  fuccefs  with  which  it  was  attejsded.  For  that  reafon  I  wrote  upon  parchment 
with  the  brevity  which  the  fituation  required,  that  I  had  difcovered  the  lands  which  J 
promifcd,  in  how  many  days  I  had  done  it,  and  what  courfe  I  had  followed.  I  men- 
tioned the  goodnefs  of  the  country,  the  charafter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  your  high- 
nefles fubjcds  were  K-fc  in  pofli^ilion  of  all  that  I  had  difcovered.  Having  fealcd  this  wri- 
ting, I  addrclfed  it  to  your  highnefles,  and  promifed  a  thoufand  ducats  to  any  perfon  who 
fhoulJ  deliver  it  fealed,  (o  that  if  any  foreigners  found  it,  the  promifed  reward  might  pre- 
vail on  them  not  to  give  the  information  to  another.  I  then  caufed  a  great  ca/k  to  be 
brought  to  me,  and  wr.ipping  up  the  parchment  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  afterwards  in  a 
■cake  of  wax,  I  put  it  into  the  ca/k,  and  having  ftopt  it  well,  I  call  it  into  the  fea.  All 
the  men  beiicved  that  it  was  fome  aft  of  devotion.  Imagining  t'.iat  this  might  never 
chance  to  be  taken  up,  as  the  fliips  approached  nearer  to  Spain,  I  made  another  packet 
like  the  firft,  and  placed  it  at  the  top  of  the  poop,  fo  that  if  the  fliip  funk,  t'lC  calk  re- 
iciinipg  above  water  might  be  committed  to  the  guidance  of  fortune." 
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in^ly  beyond  the  reach  of  any  difailcr,  anotlier  florm  avofc,  little  In- 
Arlor  to  thr  form:r  in  violence;  and  aft  jr  dri\  ing  before  it  during  two 
days  au'l  t^o  niglus,  he  was  Ibrccd  to  take;  flK-licr  in  the  river  Tagus. 
Vp-Mi  application  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  on  the  fourth  of  March, 
one  thoiifand  four  hundred  and  ninety-three,  he  was  allov  ed  to  come  up 
to  Liihon;  and,  notwithftanding  the  envy  wliich  it  was  natural  for  the 
Portuguefe  to  feci,  wlicn  they  beheld  another  natio'.  entering  upon  that 
province  of  difcovcry  which  tlit-y  had  hitherto  deemed  peculiarly  their 
own,  and  in  its  firft  eflay,  not  only  rivalling  hut  cclipfmg  their  fame, 
Columbus  was  received  with  all  tlie  marks  of  dilHndion  due  to  a  mar\ 
who  had  performed  things  fo  extraordinary  and  unexpedtcd.  The  king 
admitted  him  into  his  prcfencc,  treated  him  with  the  higheft  refpeft,  and 
lillened  to  the  account  which  he  gave  of  liis  voyage  with  admiration 
mingled  with  regret.  While  Columbus,  on  his  part,  enjoyed  the  fatif- 
fa(ftion  of  defcribing  the  importance  of  iiisdifcoveries,  and  of  b;ingnow 
able  to  prove  the  folidity  of  his  fchcmcs  to  tliofe  very  porfons,  .vho  with 
tin  ignorance  difgraceful  to  thcmfelves,  and  fatal  to  their  courtry,  had 
lately  rejefted  them  as  the  projeds  of  a  villonary  or  defigni  \g  adven- 
turer. 

Coiambus  was  fo  impatient  to  return  to  Spain,  that  he  remained  only 
/ive  days  in  Lifl-ion.  On  the  fifteenth  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Va'cp,  fevcn  montlisand  eleven  dnys  from  the  time  when  he  fet  out  thenca 
upon  his  voyage.  As  foon  as  his  Onp  v/as  dlfcovercd  approaching  the 
porr,  all  the  inl.nbitanrs  of  I'alos  ran  eagerly  to  the  fI\ore,  in  onler  to 
welcome  their  relations  and  fellow-citi/.cna,  and  to  hear  tidings  of  their 
vovr.go.  Wl.cn  tlie  profperous  ifuic  of  it  v.as  known,  when  they  beheld 
the  flrange  people,  the  unknown  an"in;!ls,  and  fmgular  produiflions 
brought  from  the  countries  which  had  born  difcovcred,  the  effufion  of 
jc'y  was  general  and  unbounded.  Tlic  bells  were  rung,  the  cannon 
iired ;  Columbus  was  received  at  landing  with  royal  honours,  and  all 
the  people,  in  folemn  procefHon,  accompanied  him  and  his  crew  to  the 
church,  where  they  returned  thanks  to  Heaven,  which  had  fo  wonder- 
fully conduced  and  crowned  with  fuccefs,  a  voyage  of  greater  length 
and  of  more  importance,  than  had  been  attempted  in  any  former  age„ 
On  the  evening  of  the  fame  day,  he  had  the  fatisfatflion  of  feeing  the 
Pinta,  which  the  violence  of  the  tempeil  had  driven  far  to  the  north, 
enter  the  harbour. 

The  firft  care  of  Columbus  was  to  inform  the  king  and  queen,  who 
were  then  at  Barcelona,  of  his  arrival  and  fuccefs.  Ferdinand  and  Ifa-i 
bella,  no  Icfs  aftonifncd  than  delighted  with  this  unexpcfted  event,  de- 
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fired  Columbus,  in  terms  the  molt  rcrpc:5"lful  and  IhitLcring,  to  repair 
immediately  to  court,  that  from  his  own  moutli  tl.ey  ml^ht  receive  a 
full  detail  of  his  extraordinary  ferviccs  and  dif.ovcries.  During  his 
journey  to  Barcelona,  the  peopb  crov\'ded  from  the  adjacent  country, 
following  him  every  wlierc  v.itli  admiration  and  apjdaufe.  His  entrance 
into  the  citv  was  conduct?',  Ly  '.-rdrr  of  KcrJir.an.l  and  ir::'v.;!!a,  uith 
P  ^  fuital)lc  to  the  gre:'.t  e\ci-.i-,  ui.ich  a.ui\l  fuuli  diilinguidicJ  hillrc 
to  th'-ir  :Ti';n.  Tiie  people  wl'.om  ho  brct!i;!'.r  alon;:;  v.  ith  iiim  frc>;n  the 
countries  v.hich  ho  had  diieovcred,  marclvoj  firil,  and  by  their  fmgular 
complexion,  the  wild  pecullaril)  of  their  features,  and  uncouth  finery, 
appeared  Hue  men  'T  auotiier  fpecie?.  Next  to  ;I:em  were  ct'rricJ  the 
oraam.?.;itsofgokl,  fafuioneJ  by  the  ru'.lo  art  cf  tlic  nati\.^,  th.e  grains 
of  c-oul  f  .i;vl  in  the  mourtains,  ?:\d  '.'ull:  of  I'uc  .".laie  a-.-tal  ,i.;;\r!icr':d  in 
the  livers.  -*^iicr  tiicl,  app:.r;cd  tlic  varimis  ooni:n  dicies  oi'  I'ac  new 
difco'. e-cd  cDuntvi.'G,  te^i-cii.ev  v  i,h  tlivir  curicui  prodiii.'ons.  Co- 
lumbu'  hi'Tif-df' loi'-d  the  proceHlon,  and  altradod  tl'j  c}\s  of  all  the 
fpeftators,  who  gazed  wh'r  a.i!?iirati  in  on  tlij  c.tr..  ordinary  man,  udiofe 
fuperior  fagacity  and  fortitude  had  cc'iduil'jd  tl.c'r  countrymen,  by  a 
roate  conceal  d  from  part  ages,  to  tlic  knowled,;C  of  a  ncv/  world.  Fer- 
dinand and  Ifabella  received  him  clad  in  their  r  >)al  robes,  and  feated 
upon  a  throne,  under  a  magnificent  canopy.  V/hcn  he  approached  they 
flood  up,  and  raifmg  him  as  he  kneeled  to  kifs  their  liands,  commanded 
liim  to  take  his  r;'at  upon  a  chair  prepared  for  him,  and  to  give  a  cir- 
cumftantial  account  of  his  voyage.  He  delivered  it  with  a  gravity  and 
compofare  no  lefj  fultable  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Spanifli  nation,  than 
to  the  dignity  of  tl'.e  audience  in  which  he  fpoke,  and  with  that  modefl 
fimplicity  which  eharaderifes  men  of  fupcrior  minds;  who,  fatisfied 
with  having  perform.'d  great  aftions,  court  not  vain  applaufe  by  an  of- 
tentatious  difplay  of  their  exploits.  When  he  had  fmilhcd  his  narra- 
tion, the  king  and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  folemn  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  difcovcry  of  thofe  neu  regions,  from  which 
they  expefied  fo  many  advantages  to  flow  in  upon  the  kingdoms  fubjcft 
to  their  government.  Every  mark  of  honour  that  gratitude  or  admira- 
tion could  fuggeft  was  conferred  upon  Columbus.  J.ettcrs  patent  were 
iffued,  confirming  to  him  and  to  his  heirs  all  the  privileges  contained  in 
the  capitulation  concluded  at  Santa  Fc ;  his  family  was  ennobled;  the 
king  and  queen,  and,  after  their  example,  the  courtier:,,  treated  him,  on 
every  occafion,  with  all  the  ceremonious  refpect  paid  to  perlons  of  t.ie 
higheft  rank.  But  what  pleafed  him  mofl:,  as  it  gratified  his  aftive 
mind,  bent  continually  upon  great  objcfts,  was,  an  order  t:>  equip, 
^   v/ithout  delay,  an  armament  of  fuch  force,  as  might  enable  him  not  jnly 
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to  take  plTefnon  of  the  countries  whidi  he  had  already  difcovercd,  but  ' 
to  go  in  fcarclj  of  thofc  more  opulent  regions,  wliich  he  ftill  confidently 
cxpcdled  to  find. 

While  preparations  were  making  for  this  expedition,  the  fame  of  Co- 
lumbus's fu'.ccfbful  voyage  fprcad  over  Europe,  and  excited  general  at- 
tention. The  multitude,  (Iruck  with  amazement  when  they  heard  that 
a  new  world  had  been  found,  could  hardly  believe  an  event  fo  much 
above  their  conception.  Men  of  fciencc,  capable  of  comprehending 
the  nature,  and  of  difcerning  the  cfFetfts,  of  this  great  difcovery,  re- 
ceived the  account  of  it  with  admiration  and  joy.  They  fpoke  of  his 
voyage  with  rapture,  and  congratulated  one  another  upon  their  felicity, 
in  having  lived  in  the  period  when,  by  this  extraordinary  event,  the 
boundaries  of  human  knowledge  were  fo  much  extended,  and  fuch  a 
new  field  of  inquiry  and  obfcrvation  opened,  as  would  lead  mankind  to 
a  perfcdl  acquaintance  with  the  ftrufturc  and  produflions  of  the  habi- 
table globe.  Various  opinions  and  conjc'lurcs  were  formed  concerning 
tlic  new-found  countries,  and  what  divifion  of  the  earth  they  belonged 
to.  Columbus  adhered  tenacioufiy  to  his  original  opinion,  that  they 
fliould  be  reckoned  a  part  of  thofe  vail  regions  in  Afia,  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Indi ..  This  fcntimcnt  was  confirmed  by 
the  obfcrvations  which  he  made  concerning  the  produftions  of  the 
countries  he  had  difcovered.  Gold  was  known  to  abound  in  ^ndia,  and 
he  had  met  with  fuch  promifing  famplcs  of  it  in  the  iflands  which  he 
vifitcd,  as  led  him  to  believe  that  rich  mines  of  it  n.Ight  be  found.  Cot- 
ton, another  produ^lion  of  the  Eall  Indies,  was  common  there.  The 
pimento  of  the  iflands  he  imagined  to  be  a  fpccies  of  the  Eaft-Indian 
pepper.  He  miflook  a  root,  fomcwhat  rcfembling  rhubarb,  for  that 
valuable  drug,  which  was  then  fuppofed  to  be  a  plant  peculiar  to  the 
Eall  Indies.  The  birds  brought  home  by  him  were  adorned  with  the 
fame  rich  plumage  which  diftinguiflies  thofe  of  India.  The  alligator  of 
the  one  country  appeared  to  be  the  fame  with  the  crocodile  of  the  other. 
After  weighing  all  thefe  circumftances,  not  only  the  Spaniards,  but  th» 
other  nations  of  Europe,  feem  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Columbus. 
The  countries  which  he  had  difcovered  were  confulercd  as  a  part  of 
India.  In  confequence  of  this  notion,  the  name  of  Indies  is  given  to 
them  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  a  ratification  of  their  former  agree- 
ment, which  was  gr-inted  to  Coluinbas  upon  his  return.  Even  after  the 
error  which  gave  rife  to  this  opinion  was  detefted,  and  the  true  pofitio* 
of  the  New  World  was  afcertaincd,  the  name  has  remained,  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  fr<y?  If/dics  is  given  by  all  the  people  of  Europe  to  the  coun- 
Itry,  and  that  of  Indians  to  its  inhabitants, 
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The  name  by  which  Columbus  dillinguilhed  the  countries  wiiich  he 
had  difcovered  was  fo  inviting,  the  fpecimcns  of  their  riches  and  fer- 
tility, which  he  produced,  were  fo  confidcrable,  and  the  reports  of  hit 
companions,   delivered  frequently   with    the   exaggeration   natural  to 
travellers,  (o  favourable,  as  to  excite  a  wonderful  fpirit  of  cnterprifc 
among  the  Spaniards.     Though  little  accuftomcd  to  naval  expeditions, 
they  were  impatient  to  fct  out  upon  the  voyage.     Volunteers  of  every 
rank  folicited  to  be  employed.    Allured  by  the  inviting  profpeds  which 
opened  to  their  ambition  and  avarice,  neither  the  length  nor  danger  of 
the    navigation  intimidated   them.      Cautious  as  Ferdinand  was,  and 
averfe  to  every  thing  new  and  adventurous,  he  feems  to  have  catchcd  the 
fame  fpirit  with  his  fubjeds.     Under  its  influence,  preparations  for  a 
fecond  expedition  were  carried  on  with  a  rapidity  unufual  in  Spain,  and 
to  an  extent  that  would  be  deemed  not  inconfiderable  in  the  prcfent  age. 
The  fleet  confided  of  fcvcnteen  Ihips,  fome  of  which   were  of  good 
burden.    It  had  on  board  fifteen  hundred  perfons,  among  whom  were 
many  of  noble  families,  who  had  fervcd  in  honourable  ftations.     The 
greater  part  of  thefe  being  deflined  to  remain  in  the  country,  were  fur- 
nilbed  with  every  thing  requifitc  for  conqueft  or  fettlcmcnt,  with  all 
kinds  of  European  domeftic  animals,  with  fuch  feeds  and  plants  as  were 
moft  likely  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies,  with  utetifiJs 
and  inftruments  of  every  fort,  and  with  fuch  artificers  as  might  be  rngft 
nfeful  in  an  infant  colony. 

But,  formidable  and  well  provided  as  this  fleet  was,   Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella  did  not  reft  their  title  to  the  poiledion  of  the  newly-difcovered 
countries  upon  its  operations  alone.     The  example  of  the  Portuguefe, 
as  well  as  the  fuperftition  cf  the  age,  made  it  ncocflTary  to  obtain  from 
the  Roman  pontiff  a  grir.t  of  thofc  terruovics  which  they  wiflicd  to  00 
cupy.     The  Pope,  as  the  vicar  and  reprcfentative  of  Jefus  Clirill,  was 
fuppofed  to  have  a  right  of  dominion  over  ah  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
Alexander  VI.  a  pontiff  infamous  for  every  crime  which  difgraces  hu- 
manity, filled  tlie  papal  throne  at  that  time.     As  he  was  born  Ferdinand's 
fubjefl,  and  very  folicitous  to  fecure  the  protef^ion  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  fchemes  in  fiivour  of  his  own 
family,  he  was  extremely  willing  to  gratify  the  Spanifli  monarchs.     By 
an  a6l  of  liberality  which  cod  hiri^  nothing,  and  that  ferved  to  cftabllfli 
the  jurifdidion  and  pretenfions  of  the  papal  fee,  he  granted  in  full  right 
to  Ferrtmand  and  Ifabella  ail  the  countries  inhabited  by  Infidels,  which 
they  had  difcovered,  or  Ihould  difcover;  and,  in  virtue  of  that  power 
which   he  derived  from  Jefus  Chrift,  h.e  conferred  on  the  crown  of 
Caltilv  Yjft  regions,  to  lUe  poflefficn  of  which  he  himfclf  was  Co  far 
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from  having  any  titlr,  that  he  wns  unaciiuaintcd  w  iih  tlicir  fitiirilion, 
and  i^jnorant  cvcii  of  ihcir  pxillcnco.  As  it  was  n,.c?irary  to  prcvcnf 
this  grant  from  interfering  with  that  fonrrrly  made  to  the  crown  of 
Portugnl,  hf  ajp  'intt'd  th.it  a  linci  fupporc.l  to  he  drawn  from  pole  to 
po!c,  a  hundred  hn.;ucs  to  the  wcHward  of  the  A/.orcs,  fhould  fcrvc  as 
the  limit  bftwci a  them  ;  aii.li  ia  the  plv:;ilrude  of  hi.'i  powir,  bcilowcd 
all  to  the  call  of  this  i  nag'iiry  lino  upon  the  Portugucfe,  n:ul  all  to 
the  well  of  it  up;  'i  the  Sp.'.iiiiirds.  Zenl  for  propagating  the  Lhrillian 
faith  was  the  cunfulerntiun  e:nployi;d  by  Ferdinand  i.i  fdititing  till: 
bull,  and  ib  mc-,ti.ii'd  hy  Alexander  as  hi'-  thief  motive  for  ilTuing  it. 
In  order  to  m:.nikil  feme  concern  for  this  laudable  ohjci'i,  fcveral  friars, 
under  the  direLii  ii  of  Kather  V>n\],  a  Catalonian  monk  of  great  repu- 
tation, as  apolloliLal  \'.e:ir,  were  app;dntcd  to  aceoiiipany  Cchimbui, 
and  to  de-.oie  llicinfjlvc;.  ttt  the  inflrud!on  of  the  natives.  The  Indiiin? 
wlinni  Colur.ibu-i  had  lirought  along  with  him,  having  reecl\cd  fomc 
tincture  of  Chriflian  k.iov.led^c,  were  bapti/.cd  with  much  folenmity, 
the  king  himfelf,  th  •  princ,"  his  fon,  and  the  chief  pcrfuns  of  his  court, 
Handing  as  theiv  [  odfathers.  Tiiof^  fiiil  fruits  of  the  New  World  ha\c 
not  been  ibllowcd  by  fuch  an  incrcafe  as  pious  men  wilhcd,  and  had 
rcafi-.n  to  exped. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifa'icIIa  liaving  luis  acquired  a  title,  which,  wa:  then 
deenied  completely  valid,  to  extend  tjicir  difeoverics,  and  to  ellablilli 
their  dominion  o\er  U:ili  ;i  cciPiiderable  portion  of  the  globe,  nothing 
now  retarded  the  departure  of  the  licet.  Columbus  was  extremely  im- 
patient to  rcvifu  the  colony  which  he  h.ad  left,  and  to  purfuc  that  career 
of  glory  upo.i  which  ho  liad  entered,  lie  fet  ful  from  the  bay  of 
Cadiz  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  September,  and  touching  again  at  the 
iiland  of  Gomcra,  he  ilcered  farth.er  towards  the  fouth  than  in  hit 
former  voyage.  By  holding  this  courfe,  he  enjoyed  more  fteadily  the 
b.-m  fit  (d"  the  ivgular  v,  i:!.'.s,  u  hieii  reign  within  the  tropics,  and  was 
carried  towards  a  lar_,x"  clafter  of  iflands,  fituatcJ  confidcrably  to  the 
tail  of  ihofe  v.f.ich  he  l;:id  already  difcovcrcd.  On  the  twcnty-fixth 
day,  Nov.  ■:.,  auer  his  departure  from  Gomcra,  he  made  land.  It  was 
one  of  the  C;;ril)hcc  or  I-ecwavd  iihinds,  to  vvdiich  he  gave  the  name  of 
Defead.a,  on  account  of  the  im}at:enee  of  his  crew  to  difcover  fomc 
part  of  the  Nev/  World.  After  this  he  vifucd  fucccfllvely  Dominica, 
TvTarigalanto,  Antigua,  Sin  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico,  and  fcveral  other 
illands,  f.attcreci  in  his  way  ;'.s  he  advanced  touards  the  north-well. 
All  thefe  he  ibund  to  be  iaha!)it-'d  by  tliat  fierce  r.ice  of  people  whom 
Guacxnihari  h.i'.d  painted  in  fucii  frightful  colours.  His  defcriptions 
appeared  not  to  i;.ive  been  exaggerated.  The  Spaniards  never  at- 
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trmrtoci  to  land  without  meeting  with  fuch  a  reception,  as  difcovercJ 
ihc  martial  and  dai  in;.!;  fpirit  oi"  tlic  natives ;  and  in  their  habitatiim* 
wore  found  r.-lics  of  thofe  horrid  fcalls  which  thcj  had  made  upon  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies  taken  in  war. 

But  as  Columbus  was  eager  to  know  the  ftate  rtf  the  colony  which  he 
had  planted,  and  to  fupply  it  with  the  necclTariei  of  which  he  fiippofed 
it  to  be  in  want,  he  made  no  ilay  in  aiiv  of  thofe  i (lands,  and  proceeded 
diredly  to  Hifj-ini'da.  When  he  arrived  off  Navidad,  the  ftation  in 
which  he  had  left  the  thirty-eight  men  under  the  command  of  Arada, 
he  was  aftoniflicd  that  none  of  them  appeared,  and  expc^cd  every  mo- 
ment to  fee  tlicm  running  with  tranfpOTts  of  joy  to  welcome  their 
countrymen.  Vull  of  folicitudc  about  the'r  fafety,  and  foreboding  in 
his  mind  what  had  befallen  them,  he  roweu  inlbm  /  to  land.  All  the 
natives  from  whom  he  might  have  received  information  had  fled.  But 
the  fort  which  he  had  built  was  entirely  dcmoliihcd,  and  the  tattered 
garments,  the  broken  arms  and  utenfds  fcattered  about  it,  left  no  room 
to  doubt  concerning  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  garrifon.  While  the 
Spaniards  were  fl^ddin^^-  tears  over  thofe  fad  memorials  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  a  brother  of  the  caziquc  Guacanahari  arrived.  From  him 
Columbus  received  a  particular  detail  of  u  hat  had  happened  after  his 
departure  from  the  ifland.  The  familiar  intercourfc  of  the  Indians  with 
the  Spaniards  tended  gradually  to  diminilh  the  fuperlUtious  veneration 
with  which  their  firll  appearance  had  infpired  that  fimple  people.  By 
their  own  indifcreiion  and  ill  conduft,  the  Spaniards  fpeedily  elFaced 
thofe  favourable  imprcflions,  and  foon  convinced  the  natives,  that  they 
had  all  the  wants,  and  wcakneffes,  and  palfions  of  men.  As  foon  as  the 
powerful  reftraint  which  the  prefence  and  authority  of  Columbus  im- 
pofed  was  withdrawn,  the  garrifon  threw  ott*  all  regard  for  the  officer 
whom  he  had  invcfted  with  command.  Rcgardlefs  of  the  prudent  in- 
ftrudions  which  he  had  given  them,  every  man  became  independent, 
and  gratified  his  defircs  without  controul.  The  gold,  tlie  women,  the 
provifions  of  the  natives,  were  all  the  prey  of  thofe  licentious  opprefTors. 
'I'hcy  roamed  in  fmall  parties  over  the  ifland,  extending  their  rapacity 
and  infolence  to  every  corner  of  it.  Gentle  and  timid  as  the  people 
were,  thofe  unprovoked  injuries  at  length  exhaufted  their  patience,  and 
rouzed  their  cuurage.  The  caziqoe  of  Cibao,  whofe  country  the 
Spaniards  chiefly  infefted  on  accc ant  cf  the  gold  which  it  contained, 
furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  cf  them,  while  they  draggled  in  as  perfeifl 
fecurity  as  if  their  conduft  had  been  altogether  inoffenfive.  He  then 
iilTembled  his  fubjefts,  and  furrounding  the  fort,  fct  it  on  fire.  Some  of 
the  Spaniards  were  killed m.defending  it,  the  reft  periftied  in  attempting 
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to  make  their  cfcape  by  croffing  an  arm  of  the  fea.  Guacanaharij 
whom  all  their  cxadions  had  not  alienated  from  the  Spaniards,  took 
arms  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  protect  them,  had  received 
a  wound,  by  which  he  was  ftill  confined. 

Though  this  account  was  far  from  removing  the  fufpicions  which  the 
Spaniards  entertained  with  refpeft  to  the  fidelity  of  Guacanahari,  Co- 
lumbus perceived  fo  clearly  that  this  was  not  a  proper  junfturc  for  in- 
quiring into  his  condu«5l  with  fcrupuleus  accuracy,  that  he  rejeftcd  the 
advice  of  fcveral  of  his  officers,  who  urged  him  to  fcize  the  perfon  of 
that  prince,  and  to  revenge  Ae  death  of  their  countrymen  by  attack- 
ing his  fubjecls.     He  reprefented  to  them  the  neceflity  of  fecuring  the 
fricndfliin  of  fome  potentate  of  the  country,  in  order  fo  facilitate  the 
fettlement  which  they  intended,  and  the  danger  of  driving  the  natives 
to   unite  in  fome   dcfpcrate   attempt    againft  them,  by  fuch  an   ill- 
timed  and  unavailing  exercife  of  rigour.     Inftead  of  wafting  his  time 
in  punilhing  paft  wrongs,  he  took  precaution  for  preventing  any  future 
injury.    With  this  view,  he  made  choice  of  a  fituation  more  healthy 
and  cor.imodious  than  that  of  Navidad.     He  traced  out  the  plan  of  a 
town  in  a  large  plain  near  a  fpacious  bay,  and  obliging  every  perfon  to- 
put  his  hand  to  a  work  on  which  their  common  fafcty  depended,  the 
houfcs  and  ramparts  were  Toon  fo  far  advanced  by  their  united  labour,  sa 
to  afford  them  flieltcr  and  fecurity.     This  rifmg  city,  the  firft  that  the 
Europe*'  .IS  founded  in  the  New  World,  he  named  Ifabclla,  in  honour  of 
his  patronefs  the  queen  of  Caftilc. 

In  carrying  on  this  neceffary  work,  Columbus  had  not  only  to  fuftdin 
all  the  hardfliips,  and  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  infant 
colonies  arc  expofed  when  they  fettle  in  an  uncultivated  country,  but  he 
had  to  contend  with  what  was  more  infupcrable,  the  lazinefs,  the  im- 
patience, and  mutinous  difpofition  of  his  followers.  By  the  enervating 
influence  of  a  hot  climate,  the  natural  inadlivity  of  the  Spaniards  feemedi 
to  increafe.  jViany  cf  them  were  gentlemen,  iinaccuftomed  to  the 
fatigue  of  bodily  labour,  and  all  had  engaged  in  the  enterprife  with  the 
fanguine  hopes  txcit'^d  by  the  fplendid  and  exaggerated  dcfcriptions  of 
their  countrymen  who  returned  from  the  firft  voyage,  or  by  the  mif- 
taken  opinion  of  Columbus,  that  the  country  which  he  had  difcovereJ 
>\as  cither  the  Cipango  of  Marco  Polo,  or  the  Ophir,  from  wliich 
feelomon  imported  thofc  precious  commodJties  which  fuddenly  difFufed 
fuch  extraordinary  riches  through  his  kingdom.  But  when,  inftead  of 
that  golden  harveft  whicli  llicy  had  cxpei'ted  to  reap  without  toil  or 
pains,  the  Spaniards  faw  their  profpcft  of  wealth  was  remote  as  well  a 
unceiiain,  and  that  it  could  not  be  attained  but  by  the  tow  and  per- 
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fevering  efforts  of  induftry,  the  difappointmcnt  of  thofe  chimerical 
hopes  occafioned  fuch  dejedion  of  mind  as  bordered  on  defpair,  and 
led  to  general  difcontent.  In  vain  did  Columbus  endeavour  to  revive 
(heir  fpirits  by  pointing  out  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  exhibiting  the 
fpecimens  of  gold  daily  brought  in  from  different  parts  of  the  ifland. 
Thcv  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  the  gradual  returns  which  the  former 
mii'ht  yield,  and  the  latter  they  dcfpifcd  as  fcanty  and  inconfiderable. 
The  fpirit  of  difaffeftion  fprcad,  and  a  confpiracy  was  formed,  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  Columbus  and  the  colony.  Happily  he  dif- 
covered  it,  and  feizing  the  ring-leaders,  pimiflied  fome  of  them,  fent 
others  prifoners  into  Spain  whither  he  difpatched  twelve  of  the  (hips 
which  had  fervcd  as  tranfports,  with  an  earned  rcqueft  for  a  reinforce- 
ment of  men  and  a  large  fupply  of  provifions. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  banifh  that  idlencfs  which,  by  allowing  his 
people  Icifurc  to  brood  over  tlieir  difappointmcnt,  nourilbcd  the  fpirit 
of  difcontent,  Cohimbus  plar.ncd  fevcral  expeditions  into  the  interior 
part  of  the  country,  He  fent  a  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Alonfo  de  Ojcda,  a  vigilant  and  entcrprifmg  officer,  to  vifit  the  diftrift 
of  Cibao,  which  was  faid  to  )  icld  the  greatcft  quantity  of  gold,  and  fol- 
lowed him  in  perfon  witli  tlie  main  body  of  his  troops.  In  this  expedi- 
tion, March  r  2,  149],  he  difplayed  all  the  pomp  of  military  magnifi- 
cence that  he  could  ( xhibit,  in  order  to  ftrike  the  imagination  of  the 
natives.  He  marclicd  with  colours  flying,  with  martial  mufic,  and 
with  a  fmall  body  of  cavalry  that  paraded  fometimcs  in  the  front  and 
fometimcs  in  the  rear.  As  thofc  were  the  firR  horfes  which  appeared  in 
the  New  World,  they  were  objcds  of  terror  no  lefs  than  of  admiration 
to  the  Indians,  who  having  no  tame  animals  themfclves,  were  unac- 
quainted with  that  vaft  acceflion  of  power,  which  man  hath  acquired  by 
fubjefting  them  to  his  dominion.  They  fuppofed  them  to  be  rational 
creatures.  They  imagined  that  the  horfe  and  the  rider  formed  one 
animal,  v,'ith  whofe  fpeed  they  wxrc  adoniflicd,  and  whofe  impetuofity 
and  ftrength  they  confidercd  as  irrefiftible.  But  while  Columbus  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  tlie  natives  with  a  dread  of  his  power,  he  did  not 
ncgleft  the  arts  of  gaining  rhcir  love  and  confidence.  He  adhered  fcru- 
paloufly  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and  jultice  in  all  his  tranfadlions 
wiih  them,  and  treated  them,  on  every  occafion,  not  only  with  humani- 
ty, but  with  indulgence.  The  didricl  of  Cibao  anfwcrcd  the  defcrip- 
ticn  given  of  it  by  the  natives.  It  was  mountainous  and  uncultivated, 
but  in  every  river,  and  brook,  gold  was  gathered  either  in  dull  or  in 
grains,  fome  of  which  were  of  oonfiderable  fizc.  The  Indians  had 
never  opened  any  mines  in  fcarch  of  gold.     To  pcnctrats  into  the 
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bowels  of  the  earth,  nnd  to  refine  the  rude  ore,  were  operations  to9 
complicated  and  laborious  for  their  talents  and  ir.duftry,  and  they  had 
no  fuch  high  value  for  gold  as  to  put  their  ingenuity  and  invention  upon 
the  Itretch  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  final!  quantity  of  that  precious 
metal  which  they  poflefled,  was  either  picked  up  in  the  beds  of  the 
rivers,  or  wafhed  from  the  mountains  by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  within 
the  tropics.  But,  from  thofe  indications,  the  Spaniards  could  no  longer 
doubt  that  the  country  contained  rich  treafures  in  its  bowels,  of  which 
they  hoped  foon  to  be  matters.  In  order  to  fecure  the  command  of  this 
valuable  province,  Columbqs  erefted  a  fmall  fort,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  St.  Thomas,  by  way  of  ridicule  upon  fomc  of  his  incredulous 
followers,  who  would  not  believe  ^hat  the  country  produced  gold,  until 
they  faw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  touched  it  with  their  hands. 

The  account  of  thofe  promifing  appearances  of  wealth  in  the  country 
of  Cibao  came  very  feafonably  to  comfort  the  defponding  colony,  which 
was  effe^ed  with  diftreffes  of  various  kinds.  The  {lock  of  proviiions 
which  had  been  brought  from  Europe  was  moftly  confumed ;  what  re- 
mained was  fo  much  corrupted  by  the  heat  and  moiftuie  of  the  climate, 
as  to  be  alraoft  unfit  for  ufe ;  the  natives  cultivated  fo  fraull  a  portion  of 
ground,  and  with  fo  little  fkill,  that  it  hardly  yielded  what  was  fuf- 
iicient  for  their  ovrn  fubfiftence ;  the  Spaniards  at  IfabeHa  ii<  '  hitherto 
neither  time  nor  leifure  to  clear  the  foil,  fo  as  to  reap  any  df  rable 

fruits  of  their  own  induftry.  On  all  thefe  accounts,  they  bci  :.\,^  afraid 
of  perifhing  with  hunger,  and  were  reduced  already  to  a  fcanty  allow- 
ance. At  the  fame  time,  the  difeafes  predominant  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  which  rage  chiefly  in  thofe  uncultivated  countries,  where  the  hand  of 
induftry  has  not  opened  the  woods,  drained  the  marches,  and  confined 
the  rivers  within  a  certain  channel,  began  to  fpread  among  them. 
Alarmed  at  the  violence  and  unufual  fymptoms  of  thofe  maladies,  they 
exclaimed  againft  Columbus  and  his  companions  in  the  former  voyage, 
who,  by  their  fplendid  but  deceitful  defcriptions  of  Hifpaniola,  had 
allured  them  to  quit  Spain  for  a  barbarous  uncultivated  land,  where 
they  muft  either  be  cut  off  by  famine,  or  die  of  unknown  diltcmpcrs. 
Several  of  the  officers  and  perfons  of  note,  inftead  of  checking,  joined  in 
thofe  feditious  complaints.  Father  Boyl,  the  apoftolical  vicar,  was  one 
of  the  moft  turbulent  and  outrageous.  It  required  all  the  authority  and 
addrefs  of  Columbus  to  rc-ertabli(h  fubordination  and  tranquillity  in  the 
colony.  Threats  and  promifes  were  alternately  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  nothing  contributed  more  to  foothe  the  malcontents  than  the 
profpcft  of  finding,  in  the  mijics  of  Cibao,  fuch  -^  rich  (lore  of  treafurc 
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as  would  be  a  recompence  for  all  their  fufferings,  and  eiFace  the  memory 
of  former  difappointments. 

When,  by  his  unwearied  endeavours,  concord  and  order  were  fo  far 
reftored,  that  he  could  venture  to  leave  the  ifland,  Colnmbus  refolvcd  to 
purfue  his  difcoverici,  that  he  might  be  able  to  afccrtain  whether  thofe 
new  countries  with  which  he  had  cjiened  a  communication  were  con- 
neded  with  any  region  of  the  earth  already  known,  or  whether  they 
v/cre  to  be  confidered  as  a  feparate  portion  of  the  globe  hitherto  unvi- 
fited.  He  appointed  his  brother  D©n  Diego,  with  the  afliftance  of  a 
council  of  officers,  to  govern  the  ifland  in  his  abfence ;  and  gave  the 
command  of  a  body  of  ibldiers  to  Don  Pedro  Margarita,  with  which  he 
was  to  vifit  the  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  endeavour  to  eftablifli 
the  authority  of  the  Spaniards  among  the  inhabitants.  Having  left 
them  very  particular  inftru<5tions  with  refpeft  to  their  conduft,  he 
weighed  anchor  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  with  one  (hip  and  two 
fmall  barks  under  his  command.  During  a  tedious  voyage  of  full  five 
months,  he  had  a  trial  of  almoft  all  the  numerous  hardfhips  to  which 
perfons  of  his  profeffion  arc  cxpofed,  without  making  any  difcovcry  of 
importance,  except  the  ifland  of  Jamaica.  As  he  ranged  along  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  Cuba,  he  was  entangled  in  a  labyrinth  formed  by  an 
incredible  number  of  fmall  iflands,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Quee.i's  Garden.  In  this  unknown  courfe,  among  rocks  and  fhelves,  he 
was  retarded  by  contrary  winds,  affaulted  with  furi'His  ftorms,  and 
alarmed  with  the  terrible  thunder  and  lightning  which  is  often  alm.oft 
inccfTant  between  the  tropics.  At  length  his  provifions  fell  Ihort ;  his 
crew,  exhaurted  with  flitigue,  as  well  as  hunger,  murmured  and  threat- 
ened, and  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  moll  defpcrate  extremities  againfl 
him.  Befct  with  danger  in  fuch  various  forms,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
continual  watch,  to  obferve  every  occurrence  with  his  own  eyes,  to  iflue 
every  order,  and  to  fuperintend  the  execution  of  it.  On  no  occa(ion» 
was  the  extent  of  his  (kill  and  experience  as  a  navigator  fo  much  tried. 
To  thefe  the  fquadron  owed  its  fafety.  But  this  unremitted  fatigue  of 
body,  and  intenfe  application  of  mind,  overpowering  his  conftitution, 
though  ui-turally  vigorous  and  robufl»  brought  on  a  feverifli  diforder, 
which  terminated  in  a  lethargy,  that  deprived  him  of  fenfe  and  memory 
jiind  had  almoft  proved  fatal  to  his  life. 

But,  on  his  return  Sept.  27,  to  Hifpaniola,  the  fuddcn  emotion 
of  joy  which  he  felt  upon  meeting  with  his  brother  Bartholomew  at 
Jfabella,  occafioned  fuch  a  flow  of  fpirits  as  contributed  greatly  to  his 
recovery.  It  was  now  thirteen  years  fince  the  two  brothers,  whom 
Similarity  of  talents  united  in  clofc  friendfliip,  had  feparated  from  each 
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other,  and  during  that  long  period  there  had  been  no  interconrre  be* 
twcen  them.  B  rtholomew,  alcor  finifliing  his  ncgociation  in  the  court 
of  England,  had  fet  out  for  Spr.in  by  the  way  of  France.  At  Paris  he 
received  an  account  of  the  extraordinary  difcovcrics  which  his  brother 
had  made  in  his  firft  voyage,  and  that  he  was  then  preparing  to  em- 
bark on  a  fecond  expedition.  Though  this  naturally  induced  hira  to 
purfue  his  journey  with  the  utincfl:  difpatch,  the  aJmiral  had  failed  for 
Hifpaniola  before  he  reached  Spain.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla  received 
him  with  the  refpcrt  due  to  tiie  ncareft  kinfinan  of  a  perfon  whofe  merit 
and  fervices  rendered  him  fo  confpicuous;  and  as  they  knew  what  con- 
iblation  his  prcfence  would  aiford  to  his  brother,  tlicy  perfuaded  him  to 
take  the  command  of  three  fhips,  which  they  had  appointed  to  carry 
provifions  to  the  colony  of  Ifabclla. 

He  could  not  have  arrived  at  any  junfture  when  Columbus  ftood  more 
in  need  of  a  friend  capable  of  affifting  him  with  his  counfels,  or  of  di- 
viding with  him  the  cares  and  burden  of  government.  For  although 
the  provifions  now  brought  from  Europe,  afforded  a  temporary  relief  to 
the  Spaniards  from  the  calamities  of  famine,  the  fupply  was  not  in  fuch 
quantity  as  to  fupport  them  long,  and  the  iiland  did  not  hitherto  yield 
what  was  fufficient  for  their  fuRenancc.  They  were  threatened  with 
another  danger,  ftill  more  formidable  than  the  leturn  of  fcarcity,  and 
which  demanded  more  immediate  attention.  No  fooner  did  Columbus 
leave  the  iiland  on  his  vc  vp.ge  of  difcovcvy,  than  the  foldiers  under 
Margarita,  as  if  they  had  been  fet  free  from  difcipline  and  fubordina- 
tlon,  fcorncd  all  reftraint.  Inftead  of  conforming  tu  the  prudent  inftruc- 
tionsof  Columbus,  they  difperfcd  in  flraggllng  parties  over  the  ifland, 
lived  at  difcretion  upon  the  natives,  wafted  their  provifion?,  fcized  their 
women,  and  treated  th.it  inoffenfive  race  with  all  the  infolcncc  of  mili- 
tary opprellion. 

As  long  as  the  Indians  had  any  profpcifl  that  their  fufTerlngs  might 
come  to  a  period  by  the  voluntary  departure  of  the  invaders,  they  fub- 
inittcd  in  filence,  and  diiTemblcd  their  forrow ;  but  they  now  perceivcjj 
that  the  yoke  would  be  as  permiment  as  it  was  intolerable.  The  Spa- 
niards had  built  a  town,  and  furrounded  it  with  ramparts.  They  had 
erefted  forts  in  different  places.  They  had  enclofed  and  fown  fever.il 
fields.  It  was  apparent  that  they  came  not  to  vifit  the  country,  but  to 
fettle  in  it.  Though  the  number  of  thofe  ftrangers  was  inconfiderable, 
the  ftate  of  cultivation  among  this  rude  people  was  fo  impcrfeft,  and  in 
fuch  exaft  proportion  to  their  own  confumption,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty they  could  afford  fubfiRence  to  their  new  guefts.  Their  own  mode 
of  life  wns  fo  indolent  and  inactive,  the  warmtl:  of  the  climate  fo  ener- 
vating, the  conRituilon  of  their  bodies  naturally  fo  feeble,  and  fo  unac- 
•>  cuftomed 
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fuftomed  to  the  laborious  exertions  of  induftry,  that  they  were  fatisfitd 
with  a  proportion  of  food  amazingly  fmall.     A  handful  of  maize,  or  a 
little  of  the  infipid  bread  made  of  a  cafl'ada-root,  was  fufficient  tofupport 
xncn,  whofe  ftrength  and  fpirits  were  not  exhaufted  by  any  vigorous 
efforts  either  of  body  or  minj}.     The  Spaniards,  though  the  mod  ab- 
flemious  of  all  the  European  nations,  appeared  to  them  exceffively  vo- 
racious.    One  Spaniard  confumed  as  much  as  feveral  Indians.     This 
kecnnefs  of  appetite  furprized  them  fo  much,  and  feemed  to  them  to  be 
fo  infatiable,  that  they  fuppofed  the  Spaniards  had  left  their  own  coun- 
try, becaufe  it  did  not  produce  as  much  as  was  requifue  to  gratify 
their  immoderate  defire  of  food,  and  had  come  among  them  in  queft  of 
nourifhment.     Self-prefervation  pron^tcd  them  to  wifli  for  the  depar- 
ture of  guefts  who  wafted  fo  faft  their  flendcr  ftock  of  provifions.  The 
injuries  which  they  fuffered,  added  to  their  impatience  for  this  event. 
They  had  long  expefled  that  the  Spaniards  would   retire  of  their  own 
accord.     They  now  perceived  that,  in  order  to  avert  the  deftruftioa 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  either  by  the  flow  confumption  of 
famine,  or  by  the  violence   of  their  opprellbrs,    it  was  neceflary  to 
affume  courage,  to  attack  thofc  formidable  invaders  with  united  force, 
and  drive  iliem  from  the  fettlciiients  of  which  they  had  viokntly  taken 
polfeffion. 

Such  were  the  fcntlmcnts  which  u:uverfally  prevailed  among  the  In- 
dians, when  Columbus  returned  to  Ifabella.  Inflamed  by  the  unpro- 
voked outrages  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  degree  of  rage  of  which  their 
gentle  natures,  formed  to  fulFer  and  fubmit,  feemed  highly  fufceptiblc, 
they  waited  only  for  a  fignal  from  their  leaders  to  fall  upon  the  colony. 
Some  of  tl;e  caziques  had  already  furprifed  and  cut  off  feveral  ftrag- 
■glcrs.  The  dread  of  this  impending  danger  unitsd  the  Spaniards,  and 
re-eftablifned  the  authority  of  Columbus,  as  they  faw  no  profpe<fl  of 
fdfety  but  in  committing  themfelves  to   his  prudent  guidance.     It  wa» 

'  now  necefliiry  to  have  rcccarfc  to  arm:;,  the  employing  of  which  againft 
the  Indians,  Columbus  had  hitherto  avoided  with  the  greateft  folicitudc. 
Unequal  as  the  conllid  may  feem,  between  the  nakod  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  armed  with  clubs,  flicks  hardened  in  tlie  fire,  wooden 
fvvords,  and  arrows  pointed  with  bones  or  flints ;  and  troops  accuftomed 

'  to  the  difcipline,  and  provided  with  the  inftruments  of  deftruftion 
kno-Am  in  the  European  art  of  war,  t!ie  fituation  of  the  Spaniards  was 
far  from  being  exempt  from  danger.      The    \afl:  fupcriorlty  of  the 

.  natives  in   number,  compcnfated   many  defcds.     An  handful  of  men 
as  about  to  encounter  a  whole  nation.     One  adverfe  event,  or  even 
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fatal  to  the  Spaniards,  Confcious  that  fucccfs  depended  on  the  vigoiif 
and  rapidity  of  his  operations,  Columbus  inftantly  aflTembled  his  forces. 
They  were  reduced  to  a  very  fmall  number,  Difcafcs,  engendered  b/ 
the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  country,  or  occafioned  by  their  own 
llcentioufnefs,  had  raged  among  them  wit^  much  violence;  experience 
had  not  yet  taught  them  the  art  either  of  curing  thcfe,  or  the  precau- 
tions rcquifitc  for  guarding  them  ;  two-thirds  of  the  original  adventu- 
rers were  dead,  and  many  of  thofc  who  furvived  were  incapable  of 
fervicc.  The  body  which  took  the  field  on  March  24,  14.95,  confifted 
only  of  two  hundred  foot,  twenty  horfe^  and  twenty  large  dogs ;  and 
how  ftrange  focver  it  may  feera,  to  mention  the  laft  as  compofmg  part 
of  a  military  force,  they  were  not  perhaps  the  leaft  formidable  and  dc- 
ftruflive  of  the  whole,  when  employed  againft  naked  and  timid  Indians. 
AH  the  caziques  of  the  ifland,  Guacanahari  excepted,  who  retained  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  Spaniards,  were  in  arms  to  oppofe  Co- 
lumbus, with  forces  amounting,  if  we  may  believe  the  SpaniHi  hifto- 
rians,  to  a  hundred  thoufand  men.  Infteadof  attempting  to  draw  the 
Spaniards  into  the  faftneffes  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  they  were  fo 
imprudent  as  to  take  their  ftatiort  in  the  Vega  Real,  the  moft  open  plain 
in  the  country.  Columbus  did  not  allow  them  time  to  perceive  their 
error,  or  to  alter  their  pofition.  He  attacked  them  during  the  night, 
when  undifciplined  troops  are  leaft  capable  of  afting  with  union  and 
concert,  and  obtained  an  cafy  and  bloodlefs  vitlory.  The  conftcrnation 
with  which  the  Indians  were  filled  by  the  noife  and  havoc  made  by  tiic 
fire-arms,  by  the  impetuous  force  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  firft  onfet  of 
the  dogs,  was  fo  great,  that  they  threw  down  their  weapons,  and  fled 
without  attempting  refiftancc.  Many  were  flain;  more  were  taken 
prifoners,  and  reduced  to  fcrvitude ;  and  fo  thoroughly  were  the  reil 
intimidated,  that  from  tliat  moment  they  abandoned  thcmfelves  to 
defpair,  relinquiniing  all  thoughts  of  contending  with  aggreffors  whom 
they  deemed  invincible. 

Columbus  employed  feveral  months  in  marching  through  the  ifland, 
and  in  fubjefting  it  to  the  Spanifli  government,  without  meeting  with 
any  oppofition.  He  impofed  a  tribute  upon  all  the  inhabitants  above  the 
age  of  fourteen.  Each  perfon  who  lived  in  thofe  didrlds  where  gold 
was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  duft  as  filled  a 
hawk's  bell;  from  thofe  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  twenty-fne 
pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded.  This  was  the  firft  regular  taxation  of 
the  Indians,  and  ferved  as  a  precedent  for  exatlions  ftill  more  intolerable. 
Such  an  impofition  was  extremely  contrary  to  thofe  maxims  which  Co- 
lunibus  had  hitherto  inculcated  with  refpeft  to  the  mode  of  treating 
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thciii.  But  intrigues  were  carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this 
junilUuv,  ill  orJcr  to  undermine  his  power  and  difcredit  his  operations^ 
which  co:iIlr:iincJ  hlin  to  depart  from  his  own  fvftcm  of  adminiftration.' 
Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduft,  as  well  as  of  the  coun-« 
trjfi;  clifcKvcrcd  by  him,  had  been  tranfmittcd  to  Spain.  Margaritta 
and  Father  Boyl  were  now  at  court;  and  in  order  to  juftify  their  owa 
conduct,  or  to  gratify  tli«ir  refcntment,  watched  with  malevolent  atten- 
tion for  e\'cry  oj  portunity  of  fpreading  infmuations  to  his  detriment. 
Many  of  the  courtiers  viewed  his  growing  reputation  and  power  with 
envious  eyes.  Fonfcca,  archdeacon  of  Seville,  who  was  intrufted  with; 
the  chief  direction  of  Indian  affairs,  had  conceived  fuch  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  Columbus,  for  fomc  reafon  which  the  contemporary  writera 
have  not  mcntionL'J,  «^'t'»-  hp  liftened  with  partiality  to  every  inveftive 
.^ainft  liim.  It  was  i.  .  eafy  for  an  unfriended  ftranger,  unpradlifed  int 
courtly  arts,  to  countcrafl  the  machinations  of  fo  many  enemies.  Co-«' 
lumbus  faw  that  there  was  but  one  method  of  fupporting  his  own  credit, 
and  of  filencing  all  his  advcrfarics.  He  muft  produce  fuch  a  quantity  of 
gold  as  woul.l  not  only  juftify  what  he  had  reported  with  refpeft  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  country,  but  encourage  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  to  perfe-« 
verc  in  profecuting  his  plans.  The  neccfllty  of  obtaining  it,  forced  him 
not  only  to  impofe  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exaft  pay-. 
ir.ent  of  it  with  extreme  rigour;  and  may  be  pleaded  in  excufe  for  hia 
iic\  iating  on  this  occafion  from  the  mildnt'fs  and  humanity  with  which 
he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people. 

The  labour,  attention,  and  forefight  which  the  Indians  were  obliged 
to  employ  in  procuring  the  tribute  demanded  of  them,  appeared  the  moifc 
intolerable  of  all  evils,  to  men  accuftomed  to  pafs  their  days  in  a  care- 
Icfs,  improvident  indolence.     They  were  incapable  of  fuch  a  regular 
and  pcrfevcrin^:  exertion  of  induftry,  and  felt  it  fuch  a  grievous  re- 
ftraiut  upon  their  liberty,  that  they  had  recourfe  to  an  expedient  for 
obtaining  dcli\  erance  from  tliis  yoke,  which  demonftrates  the  excefs  ot' 
their  impatience  and  detpair.     They  formed  a  fchcmc  of  ftarving  thofe 
oppreflbrs  w  horn  they  durft  not  attempt  to  expel ;  and  from  the  opinion 
which  they  entertained  with  refpcd  to  the  voracious  appciite  of  the 
Spaniards,  they  concluded  the  execution  of  it  to  be  very  pradicable. 
With  this  view  they  fufpended  all  the  operations  of  agriculture ;  they 
{owed  no  maize,  they  pulled  up  the  roots  of  the  manioc  or  caffada: 
which  were  planted,   and  retiring  to  the  moft  inacccfllble  parts  cf  the 
mountains,  left  the  uncultivated  plains  to  their  enemies.     This  defpe- 
rate  refolution  produced  in  fome  degree  the  effeds  which  they  expefted. 
The  Spaniards  were  reduced  to  extreme  want :  but  they  received  fuch 
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fcafonablc  fiipplies  ofprovifions  from  luiropc,  nnJ  found  fo  many  re- 
fourccs  in  their  own  ingenuity  and  indulhy,  tliat  tlicy  fiifFercd  no  great 
lofs  of  men.  The  wretched  Indians  were  the  viclims  of  their  own  ill- 
concerted  policy.  A  great  multitude  of  people,  lluit  up  in  the  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  country,  without  any  food  but  the  fpnntaneous  pro- 
dudions  of  the  earth,  foon  felt  the  utmoft  diihelTes  of  famine.  This 
brought  on  contagious  difcafcs;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  months, 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  inlialntants  of  the  ifland  periihed,  aftcc 

experiencing;  mifery  in  all  its  various  forms.  

But  while  Columbus  was  cftr.blifliin:^  the  foiinilatioiis  of  the  Spanilh 
grandeur  in  the  New  World,  his  eneniie,-)  labmucil  with  unwearied  af- 
fiduity  to  deprive  him  of  the  glory  and  reward?,  which  by  his  fcrvices. 
and  fufferings  he  was  intitled  to  enjoy.  The  hardlTiips  unavoidable  i.-  a 
new  fettlement;  the  calamities  occafioncd  by  nn  unhealihy  climate,  tlic 
difafters  attending  a  voyage  in  unknown  feas,  were  all  reprcfcntcd  as  tli;; 
effeftsof  his  rcftlefs  and  inconiiderate  ambition.  Mis  prudent  attentioii 
to  prefcrve  difcipline  and  fubordination  was  denominated  exccfs  of  ri- 
/gour;  the  punilhracnts  which  he  inflicted  upon  the  mutinous  and  dif- 
orderly  were  imputed  to  cruelty.  Thcfc  accufutions  gained  fuch  credit; 
in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  comnniuoncr  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Hif- 
paniola,  and  to  infpe»il  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus.  By  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  enemies,  Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  wa^ 
the  pcrfon  to  whom  this  important  trail  was  conimittcd.  But  in  t!ii-. 
choice  they  feem  to  have  been  mor.^  iiilbicnced  by  the  obfequiotis  at  • 
tachment  of  the  man  to  their  iaierell,  than  by  his  capacity  for  the  ll:i. 
tion.  Puffed  up  with  fuch  fudden  clo\  ation,  Aguado  difplaycd,  in  the 
exercife  of  this  office,  all  the  frivc^Ious  felf-importance,  and  acted  v.itii 
all  the  difgufting  infolcnce,  which  arc  natural  to  little  minds,  wh(.r. 
raifed  to  unexpected  dignity,  or  employed  in  functions  to  whicli  they 
are  not  equal.  By  iiltening  with  cagcrnefs  to  every  accufation  againll 
Columbus,  and  encouraging  not  only  the  malcontent  Spaniards,  bur 
even  the  Indians,  to  produce  their  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  he  fo- 
mented the  fpirit  of  dilfcntion  in  the  iHand,  without  eftablifliing  an; 
regulation  of  public  utility,  or  I'lat  tended  to  redrefs  the  many  wrongs, 
with  the  odium  of  which  he  wilhed  to  load  the  admiral's  adminiftration. 
As  Columbus  felt  fenfibly  how  humiliating  his  fituation  muft  be,  if  ho 
{hould  remain  in  that  country  while  fuch  a  partial  infpcftor  obferved  his 
motions,  and  controuled  his  jurifdiction,  he  took  the  refolution  of  rc« 
turning  to  Spain,  in  order  to  lay  a  full  account  of  all  his  tranfadions, 
particularly  w  ith  refpeft  to  the  points  in  difpute  between  him  and  hts 
advei/aries,  before  Ferdinand  and  Ifabclla,  from  vvliufc  juilice  and  dif- 
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r..criimcnt  lie  cxpctted  an  equal  and  a  favourable  dccifinn.     He  com- 
initfcd  the  adminiilration  of  affairs,  during  his  abfencc,  in  one  thoufanil 
fcair  hundred  and  ninety-fix,  to  Dun  Uartliolomcw  his  lirothcr,  with 
tl.e  title  of  Adelantado,  or  I.ieutcnant  Governor.     Py  a  choice  Icfs  for- 
tunate, and  wliich  proved  the  fource  of  many  calamities  to  the  coljny, 
he  appointed  I'Vancis  Roldan  chief  jufticc,  with  very  CKtenfive  powers. 
In  n;t'arning  to  Europe,  Columbus  held  a  courfe  different  from  that 
which  he  hnd  takt^n  in  his  former  voyage.     He  llcered  almoft  due  call 
from  I  lifpaniola,  in  the  parallel  of  twcnty.tw»  degrees  of  latitude ;  as 
experience  had  not  yet  difcovercd  the  more  certain  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  llietching  to  the  north,  in  order  to  fall  in  with  the  fouth-weft 
winds.     By  this  il!-ad\  ifed  ch«ice,  which,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation 
between  tl.c  Now  and  Oid  Worlds,  can  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  ad 
miral  as  a  ^A<:i:\  in  naval  ikill,  he  was  cxpofed  to  infinite  fatigue  and 
danget,  in  a  pcrp:tual  ilruggle  with  the  trade-winds,  which  blow  with- 
out variation  from  the  cait  between  the  tropics.     Notwithftanding  the 
almolt  infuperable  difiiculties  of  fuch  a  navigation,  he  perfifted  in  his 
courfe  witli  his  ufual  patlci-.ce  and  firmncfs,  but  made  fo  little  way,  that 
he  was  three  months  without  feeing  land.     At  length  his  provifions  be- 
gan to  fail,  the  crew  v.as  reduced  to  tlie  fcanty  allowance  of  fix  ounces 
of  bread  a-day  for  each  pcrfon.     The  admiral  fared  no  better  than  the 
meancft  failor.     But,  even  in  tliis  extreme  dillrefs,  he  retained  the  hu- 
manity which  dilH.iguiflies  his  charadcr,  and  refufed  to  comply  with 
the  earned:  folicitations  of  his  crew,  fomc  of  whom  propofed  to  feed 
upon  the  Indian  prifoiiers  whom  they  were  carrying  over,   and  others 
infifted  to  throw  them  over-board,  in  order  to  Icflen  tl^c  confumption  of 
their  fniall  ftock.     He  rcprefented  that  they  were  human  beings,   re- 
dueed  by  a  common  calamity  to  the  fame  condition  with  themfelves, 
and  intitlcd  to  fliare  an  equal  fate.     His  authority  and  remonftrances 
dilTipated  thofe  wild  ideas  fuggefted  by  dcfpair.     Nor  had  they  time  to 
recur,  as  they  came  foon  witliin  fight  of  tiie  coall  of  Spain,  when  all 
their  fears  and  fuffcrimrs  ended. 

Columbus  appeared  at  court  with  the  modeft  but  determined  confi- 
dence of  a  man  confeious  not  only  of  integrity,  but  of  having  performed 
great  fcrviccs.  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  afhamed  of  their  own  facility 
in  lending  too  favoumble  an  car  to  frivolous  or  ill-founded  accufatious, 
received  him  with  fuch  diflinguillied  marks  of  refpeft,  as  covered  his 
enemies  with  fiiamc.  Their  cenfures  and  calumnies  were  no  more  heard 
of  at  that  jundlure.  "^rhegold,  the  pearls,  the  cotton,  and  other  com- 
modities of  value  which  Columbus  produced,  fcemed  fully  to  refute 
'.diat  the  raal-contcnts  had  propagated  with  refped  to  the  poverty  of  the 
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country.  By  reducing  the  Indians  to  obedience,  and  impofin^  a  rrgir- 
lar  tax  upon  them,  he  had  fecurcd  to  Spain  a  large  ariefTion  of  new  fub- 
j<£ls,  and  the  cllablifhmcnt  of  a  revenue  that  proinlfcd  fo  he  confulcm- 
ble.  By  the  mines  which  he  had  found  out  and  examint-d,  a  fource  of 
i^'ealth  ftill  more  copious  wa">  opened.  Great  and  une:cpi'C^t;d  as  thofi^ 
advantages  were,  Columhus  rtprcfi'nfcd  them  only  as  preludes  to  furu'c 
acquifitions,  and  as  the  earncft  of  more  important  difcovrries  which 
he  ftill  meditated,  and  to  whiv;h  tliofe  he  had  already  made  would  con- 
duft  hi/n  with  cafe  and  certainty. 
The  attentive  confidcraiion  of  all  thefc  circimiflanrrs  made  fuch  im- 
prcfllon,  not  only  upon  Ifahclla,  who  was  flattered  w  ith  the  idea  of  be- 
ing the  patroncfs  of  all  Columbus's  cntcrprifcs,  but  even  upon  Ferdi- 
nand, who  having  originally  exprcHcd  his  difapprobation  of  hi;;  fclicnics 
was  ftill  apt  to  doubt  of  their  fucccfs,  that  they  rcff.Ivrd  to  fupply  the 
colony  in  Hifpaniola  with  every  thing  which  could  render  it  a  perma- 
nent eftablifhmcnt,  and  to  furniih  Columbus  with  fucli  a  Tcct,  tliat  he 
might  proceed  to  fearch  for  thofc  new  countries.,  of  whofc  oxiflcnce  liC 
feemed  to  be  confident.  The  meafurcs  moft  proper  for  accomplifhing 
boththefe  dcfigns  were  concerted  with  Columbus.  Difcovcry  had  been 
the  fole  objeifl  of  the  fir.!  voyage  to  the  New  World ;  and  thnugli,  in 
the  fecond,  fcttlemcnt  had  been  propofed,  the  precautions  taken  for 
thatpurpofe  had  either  been  infulTicient,  or  were  rendered  ineflcdual  by 
the  mutinous  fpirit  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  unforefien  c:'.'amities 
arifmg  from  various  caufes.  Now  a  plan  was  to  be  fonred  of  a  regular 
colony,  that  might  fcrvc  as  a  model  to  all  future  clbiblifliments.  Kvery 
particular  was  confidered  uiih  attention,  and  the  whole  arranged  with  a 
fcrupulous  accuracy.  The  prccife  number  of  adventurers  who  fliould 
be  permitted  to  embark  was  fixed.  They  were  to  be  of  different  ranks 
and  profcffions ;  and  the  proportion  of  each  was  cftabliHied,  accordinr^ 
to  their  ufefulnefs  and  the  wants  of  the  colony.  A  fuitablc  number  of 
ivomen  was  to  be  chofcn  to  accompany  thefc  new  fcttlers.  As  it  wa'. 
the  firft  objefl  to  raife  provifions  in  a  country  where  fearcity  of  food 
had  been  the  occafion  of  fo  much  diftrefs,  a  confulerable  body  of  huf- 
Landmen  was  to  be  carried  over.  As  the  Spaniards  had  then  no  con- 
ception of  deriving  any  benefit  from  thofc  produdions  of  the  New  World 
which  have  fmce  yielded  fuch  large  returns  of  wealth  to  Europe,  but 
had  formed  magnificent  ideas,  and  entertained  fanguine  hopes  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  riches  contained  in  the  mines  which  had  been  difcovered,  a 
baud  of  workmen,  fkilled  in  the  various  arts  employed  in  digging  and 
refining  the  precious  metals,  was  provided.  All  thefe  emigrants  were 
to  receive  pay  and  fubfillence  for  fome  years,  at  the  public  expcnce. 
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Thus  far  the  rcguhitions  were  prudent,  and  well  adapted  to  the  end  ia 
view.     liut  as  it  was   lorefoen  that  few   would  enga-rc  voluntarily  to 
ftttlc:  in  a  countrr,  whofv*  noxious  climate  had  Leon  fatal  to  fo  many  of 
tlirir  countrymen,  Coluinijus  propofod  to  tranfport  to   Ilirpaniola  fuch 
nrilel'it.'\ors  as  had  been  eonviaed  of  crimes,  which,  though  capita!, 
were  of  a  \vX>  atrocious  nature  ;  and  that  for  the  future  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  offenders  ufually  fent  to  the  gallics,  f.iould  be  condemned 
tr^  labour  in  the  mines  which  were  to  be  opened.     This  advice,  given 
withoi.t  due  rcdcftion,  was  ivs  inconfidcrately  adopted.     The  prifons 
of  Spain  were  drained,  in  order  to  collo'-'^  members  fur  tlic  intended  co- 
lony ;  and  the  judges  empowered  to  try  iriminah,  wore  inftruifled  to 
n-cruit  it  by  their  future  fentenccs.     It   is  not,  however,  with  fucli 
materials,  that  the  foundations  of  a  fociety,  deftined  to  be  permanent, 
ficuld  be   laid.     Induftr}-,  fobrieiy,  patience,  and  mutual   confid'-nce 
arc  indirpcnra!:)lv  requifitc  in   an   infant  fcttlentent,   where   purity  of 
morals  muft  contribute  more  towards  cftablifhing  order,  than  the  opera- 
tion or  authority  of  laws.     But  when  fuch  a  mixture  of  what  is  corrupt 
is  admitted  into  the  original  conditution  of  the   political  body,  the 
vices  of  thofe  unfound  and  incurable  members  will  probably  infeft  the 
whole,  and  muft  certainly  be  produfiive  of  violent  and  unhappy  cftefls. 
This  the  Spaniards  fatally  experienced  ;  and  tha  other  European  nations 
having  fucccTivcly  imitated   the  praiilicc  of  Spain  in  thiy  particular, 
pernicious  confcqucncGS  have  followed  in  their  fettlemcnts,  which  can 

be  imputed  to  no  otl;er  caufc.  —  /  ■) 

Tliough  Columbus  obtained,  with  great  facllitv*  and  difpatch,  the 
royal  approbation  of  every  mcafure  and  regulation  that  lie  propofcd,  hig 
endeavours  to  carry  them  into  execution  were  fo  long  retarded,  as  mufl: 
have  tired  out  the  patience  of  any  man,  Icfs  accuflomcd  to  encounter 
and  to  fufmount  difficulties^  Thofe  delays  were  occafioned  partly  by 
that  tedious  formality  and  fpirit  of  procraflination,  with  which  the  Spa- 
niards condud  burincfs ;  and  partly  bv  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  treafury, 
which  was  tlrained  by  the  expence  of  celebrating  the  lanrriag?  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Ilidiella's  only  fun  with  Margaret  of  Auftria,  and  that  of 
Joanna,  their  fecond  daughter,  with  Philip  archduke  of  Auftria;  but 
mud  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  malicious  arts  of  Columbus's  enemies. 
AftonlHied  at  the  reception  which  he  met  with  upon  his  rctuna,  and 
overawed  by  his  prefence,  they  gave  way,  for  fomc  time,  to  a  tide  of 
fiivour  too  ftrong  for  them  to  oppofe.  Their  enmity,  however,  was 
too  inveterate  to  remain  long  inadive.  They  refumed  their  operations, 
and  by  the  affiftance  of  Fonfcca,  the  minifter  for  Indian  affairs,  who  was 
new  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Rajados,  they  threw  in  fo  many  ob- 
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flaclc'.  to  protrjk'l  t!ic  }->rr|inratioJvi  lor  Columbus's  CNpcilitlon,  ihat  .1  yc.ir 
clapfod  before  he  cnulil  procure  t\v(»  lliip-.  to  c;irry  ov.r  a  pnrt  of  thft 
fu|>plics  ilcflinoil  i\)T  the  colony,  ninl  .ilinoil  two  ycir*  v.-ctd  fpcnt  liclorc 
the  f n;ill  fciiuiilron  \v.!->  cciu-pp-il  of  wWwh  h-  Minfilf  was  to  take  tho 
tominanil. 

'I'lii«  fcjiia^lron  nnfincil  of  fi<  fiiip-,  only,  of  r.n  grrat  b:irJcn,  and  but 
imlifrerciuly  provubd  ior  a  lonf;  or  dangerous  nav  igation.  '1  his  voyage 
which  iic  now  m.-«lltateil  was  in  a  courfc  di(Fcront  from  any  he  had  un- 
dertakcn.  As  he  was  fully  pcrfua.lcd  that  the  fertile  regions  of  Indi.i 
lay  to  the  fouth-weft  of  thofc  countries  which  he  had  difcovercd,  he 
propofevl,  as  the  moll  c.Ttain  method  of  fuulin;:i;  out  tlicfc,  to  flinnd  di~ 
redlly  fouth  from  tl-.e  Canary  or  Cape  dc  Vi-rd  illands,  until  he  came 
imdcr  the  ecpiinoflial  line,  nnd  then  to  ft  retch  to  the  weft  before  the 
favourable  wind  iov  fucli  a  ciurfe,  which  blows  in\ ariably  between  the 
tropics.  With  this  idea  he  fct  fail,  on  xMay  tlic  thirtieth,  one  thoufand 
ibur  liundred  an.l  ninety-eight,  and  touched  firft  at  the  Canary,  and 
then  at  the  Cape  dc  Verd  illands,  on  July  the  fourth.  From  the  for- 
mer he  difpatclicd  three  of  Ids  ftiips  \s  ith  a  fupply  of  provifions  for  the 
colony  in  Hifpaniola :  with  the  other  three,  he  continued  his  voyage 
towards  the  fouth.  No  remarkable  occurrence  happened  till  July  the 
nineteenth,  when  they  arrived  within  five  degrees  of  the  line.  There 
they  were  becalmed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  heat  became  fo  exceflivc, 
that  many  of  their  wine  cafi^s  burft,  the  litjuor  in  others  foured,  and 
their  provifions  corrupted.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  never  ventured  f-i 
far  to  the  fouth,  were  afraid  that  the  (hips  would  take  fire,  and  bogrm 
to  apprehend  the  reality  of  wlut  the  ancients  had  taught  concerning 
the  dcftrurtive  qualities  of  that  torrid  region  of  the  globe.  They  were 
relieved,  in  forne  meafure,  from  their  fears  by  a  feafonable  fall  of  rain. 
'J  his,  however,  thou?,h  fo  heavy  and  unintcrmitting  that  the  men  could 
hardly  keep  the  deck,  did  not  greatly  mitigate  the  intenfcncfs  cf  the 
heat.  The  admiral,  who  with  his  ufual  vigilance  had  in  pcrfon  di- 
redcd  every  operation,  from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  was  fo  mucli 
exhaufted  by  fatigue  and  want  of  fleep,  that  it  brought  on  a  \iolcnt  fi: 
cf  the  gout,  accompanied  with  a  fever.  All  thefe  circumftances  con- 
ftrained  him  to  yield  to  the  importunities  of  his  crew,  and  to  alter  his 
courfe  to  the  north-weft,  in  order  to  reach  fome  of  the  Caribbce  iflands, 
vlicre  he  might  refit,  and  be  fupplicd  with  provifions. 

On  the  firft  of  Auguft,  the  man  flationed  in  the  round  top  furprifcd 
them  with  the  joyful  cry  of  /ai/t/.  Tiiey  ftood  towards  it,  and  difco- 
vered  a  confiderable  ifland,  which  the  admiral  called  Trinidad,  a  name 
it  ftill  retains.    It  lies  on  the  coaft  of  Guiana,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
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Orinoco.  This,  thouj'.h  a  river  only  of  the  thirl  or  fourth  m.i,i»nitudc 
in  the  New  World,  fur  furpalVeb  any  of  the  ftrciun.  in  our  hemifphcre. 
J<  rolls  towards  the  ccean  fuch  a  vafl:  body  of  v\. iter,  and  rufhcs  into  it 
with  fiieh  impetuous  force,  that  when  it  meets  the  tide,  which  on  that 
coall  rifes  to  an  uncommon  hoi  ;lit,  their  collifion  occafions  a  fwcll  anJ 
a'itation  of  tlio  wavea  no  lef^  furpriting  tlian  formidable.  In  this  con- 
ilia,  the  irrefillilde  torrent  of  the  river  (o  far  prevails,  that  it  frcfhens 
the  ocean  many  Ic.  gues  with  iii  Hood.  CoUinibus,  before  he  could 
perceive  the  danger,  \\  as  cntan,?;led  among  thofe  adverfc  currents  ami 
tempeihious  wa',es,  an  1  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diliiculty  tliat  he  cfcapcd 
throu^i;h  a  narrow  Unit,  \v!:ich  appeared  fo  tremendous,  that  he  tailed 
it  La  lioca  del  ])ra;i'>.  As  foon  as  the  conllernation  which  this  occa- 
lioncd,  permitted  him  to  relief  upon  the  nature  of  an  appearance  fo  ex- 
traordiniiry,  he  difcern-d  in  it  a  fource  of  comfort  aivd  liopc.  I^e  julU/ 
tone  ill  Jed,  tiiat  fach  a  vaft  body  cf  wat«.  /  as  tliis  ri\cr  contained,  could 
not  be  fiipplied  by  any  iiland,  but  i.:uit  How  throii;;h  a  country  oi"  iin- 
menfe  extent,  an  I  of  confeq-i.-nce  tli.it  he  was  now  arrived  at  that  con- 
tinent which  it  had  lon^^  'leen  the.  <  W}C^  of  Ms  w  llhe;;  to  difcovcr.  Full 
oi  tills  idea,  l.e  ilood  to  the  welt  alon;^^  -''C  t.-alt  of  thofe  provinces 
which  are  now  i-^nMun  by  the  names  of  raiJa  and  Ciimana.  He  landed 
in  feveral  placi  s,  ;!nd  had  fome  i  :.:rcourfc  witli  .  .e  people,  who  re- 
feinbled  tliofe  of  ilifiianiohi  i'  i!u:r  appearance  and  manner  of  life. 
T.hey  wore,  as  ornaments,  fmalJ  plates  of  gold,  and  pearls  of  Jcnfider- 
ablo  value,  which,  tliey  willingly  exchanged  for  European  toys.  Th.ey 
{eemed  to  pollefs  a  better  underlhinding,  and  greater  coura^re,  than  the 
inluibitants  of  the  iflands.  Tin  coimtry  produced  four-fjoteil  animals 
of  fe\eral  kinds,  a>  well  as  a  ^reat  variety  of  fowls  :;nd  fruits.  T!;c  ad- 
miral was  fu  much  dcli!;Iited  wiih  its  beauty  and  fertJlit/,  that  with  the 
warm  entluifiafin  of  a  difeoverer,  he  imagined  it  to  be  tl'.e  paradife  de- 
fcribed  in  Scripture,  wliich  the  Almighty  chofe  for  th.e  refidence  of 
man,  while  he  ret;.'  led  innocence  that  rendered  him  worthy  of  fuch  a 
liabitution.  Thus  ...  lumbus  had  the  glory  not  only  of  difcovering  to 
mankind  the  exiltence  of  a  New  World,  but  made  conftderable  progrcf^ 
towards  a  pcrf-O.  knowledge  of  it ;  and  was  the  firlt  man  who  conduftcd 
tl;e  Spaniards  to  tiiat  vafl  continent  which  lias  been  the  chief  feat  of 
their  empire,  and  the  fource  of  their  treafurcs  in  this  quarter  of  the 
^lobe.  The  fiiatterod  condition  of  his  (hips,  fcarcity  of  provifion«,  his 
own  infirmi.ties,  together  with  the  impatience  of  his  crew,  prevented 
him  from  purfuing  his  difco\  cries  any  farther,  and  made  it  nccclfary  fo 
bear  away  for  llifpaniola.  In  his  way  thither  he  dlfcovercd  the  illands 
of  Cuba^ua  and  Mart>:alta,  winch  afterwards  becum';  rc.m.irkabJe  for 
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their  pearl-fifTiery.  When  he  arrived  at  Hif;.\inioIa,  on  the  tlurtictli  of 
Auguft,  he  was  wafted  to  an  extreme  degree  with  fatit;;uc  and  ficknffs; 
but  found  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in  fuch  a  fituation,  as  aiforded  hiiu 
no  profpcft  of  enjoying  that  rcpofe  of  which  he  flood  fo  much  in  need. 
Many  revolutions  had  happened  in  that  country  during  his  ahfence. 
His  brother  the  adelantado,  in  confequencc  of  the  advice  which  the  ad- 
miral gave  before  his  departure,  had  removed  the  colony  from  Ifabella 
to  a  more  commodious  flation,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ifland,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  St.  Domingo,  which  wa;-.  long  the  moft  confider- 
able  European  town  in  the  New  World,  and  the  feat  of  the  fuprcmc 
courts  in  the  SpaniHi  dominions  there.  As  foon  as  the  Sp  liards  were 
eftablifhed  in  this  new  fcttlement,  the  adelantado,  that  they  might  nei- 
ther languifli  in  ina(ftivit}-,  nor  have  leifurc  to  form  new  cabals,  marched 
into  thofe  parts  of  the  illand  which  liis  Lrcfher  had  not  yet  vifited  or 
reduced  to  obedience.  As  the  people  were  unable  to  refill,  they  fub- 
mittcd  every  where  to  the  tribute  which  he  impofed.  But  they  foon 
found  the  burden  to  be  fo  intolerable,  that,  overawed  as  they  were  by 
the  fuperior  power  of  their  0]-pre{lbrs,  they  took  arms  againit  them. 
Thofe  infurreCiions,  however,  were  not  formidable.  A  conflid  wiilj 
timid  and  naked  Indiana  v\as  neither  dangerous  nor  of  doubtful  ifluc. 

O 

But  while  the  adelantado  was  employed  againll  them  in  tlie  held,  a 
mutiny,  of  anafpcd  tar  more  aLirming,  bvoLc  out  among  the  Spaniards. 
The  ringleader  of  it  was  Francis  Rcldan,  wh.om  Columbus  had  placed 
in  a  ftation  which  required  him  to  be  the  guardian  of  order  and  tran- 
quility in  the  ccio"}'.     A  turbulent  ar.d  ir-ccnfukrate  ambition  precipi- 
tated him  into  thii  defperate  meafurc,  fo  unbecoming  his  rank.     The 
arguments  which  he  employed  to  fcducc  his  countrymen  were  frivolous 
and  ill-founded.     He  accu.l-d  Columbus  and  his  two  brothers  of  arro- 
gance and  fe\erity;  he  pretended   that  tl;cy  aimed  at  cilabliflung  an 
independent  dominion  in  the  country ;  he  taxed  them  with  an  inien- 
tion  of  cutting  off  part  of  the  Spaniards  by  hunger  and  fatigue,   that 
they  might  more  cafdy  reduce  the  remainder  to  fubjection  ;  he  rcprc- 
fented  it   as  unworthy  of  Caftilirns,  to  remain  the  tame  «nd  paifive 
flaves,  of  three  Geoncfe  adventurers.     As  men  have  always  a  projvnruy 
to  impute  the  hardfiiips  oi'  which  they  feel  th.c  prcffure,  to  ilie  niifeon- 
duft  of  their  rulers ;  as  every  nation  vicu  s  wiih  a  jealous  eye  the  power 
and  exaltation  of  foreigners,  Roldan's  infinuations  made  a  deep  im- 
preffion  on  his  countrymen.     His  charaiiier  and  rank  added  weight  to 
them.     A  confiderabiC  number  of  the  Spanla'^ds  made  choice  of  him 
as  their  leader,  and  taking  arms  a^alnft  the  adelantado  and  his  brother, 
ikbxd  the  king's  magaisir.e  of  nroviUonSj  and  cndgxvoured  to  furprife 
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the  fort  at  St.  Domingo.  This  was  preferred  by  the  vigilance  and 
courage  of  Don  Diego  Columbus.  The  mutineers  were  obliged  to  re- 
tire to  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  they  continued  not  only  to  dif- 
claim  the  adclantado's  authority  themfelves,  but  excited  the  Indians  to 

thro-.v  off  the  yoke.  ,.      ^  ,      ,      ,     ,  j 

Such  was  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  the  colony  when  Columbus  landed  at 
St.  Domingo.     He  was  aftonilhcd  to  find  that  the  three  (hips  which  he 
had  difpatched  from  the  Canaries  were  not  yet  arrived.     By  the  unfkiU 
fulnefs  of  the  pilots,  and  the  violence  of  currents,  they  had  been  carried 
a  hundred  and  fixty  miles  to  the  weft  of  St.  Domingo,  and  f  irced  to 
take  ftielter  in  a  harbour  of  the  province  of  Xaragua,  where  Roldan  and 
his  fediiious  followers  were  cantorted.     Roldan  carefully  concealed  from 
the  commanders  of  the  fhips  his  infurrcftion  againft  the  adelantado,  and 
employing  his  utmoft  addrefs  to  gain  their  confidence,  perfuaded  them 
to  fet  on  ftiore  a  confiderahle  part  of  the  new  fettlers  whom  they  brought 
over,  that  they  might  proceed  by  land  to  St.  Domingo.     It  required 
but  few  ar'fuments  to  prevail  with  thofe  men  to  efpoufe  his  caufe. 
They  were  the  refufe  of  the  jails  of  Spain,  to  whom  idlenefs,  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  deeds  of  violence  were  familiar ;  and  they  returned  eagerly  to  a. 
courfe  of  life  nearly  refembling  that  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed. 
The  commanders  of  the  (hips  perceiving,  when  it  was  too  late,  their 
imprudence  in  difembarking  fo  many  of  their  men,  ftood  away  for  Sti 
Domingo,  and  got  lafe  into  the  port  a  few  days  after  the  admiral;  but 
their  ftock  of  pro\irions  was  fo  wafted  during  a  voyage  of  fuch  long 
continuance,  that  they  brought  little  relief  to  the  colony. 

By  this  junftion  with  a  band  of  fuch  bold  and  defperate  aflbciatesj 
Roldan  became  extremely  formidable,  and  no  lefs  extravagant  in  his 
demands.    Columbus,  though  filled  with  refentment  at  his  ingratitude, 
and  highly  exafperated  by  tho  infolence  of  his  followers,  made  no  hafte 
to  take  the  field.     He  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  kindling  the  flames 
of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  whatever  party  prevailed,  the  power  and 
ftrength  of  both  muft  be  fo  much  wafted,  as  mig-ht  encourage  the  com- 
mon enemy  to  unite  and  complete  their  deftruftion.     At  the  fame  time, 
he  obfcrved,  that  the  prejudices  and  paflions  which  Incited  the  rebels  to 
take  arms,  had  fo  far  infeded  thofe  who  ftill  adhered  to  him,  that  many 
of  them  were  adverl'e,  and  all  cold  to  the  fervice.     From  fuch  fentiments 
with  refpeft  to  the  public  intereft,  as  well  as  from  this  view  of  his  own 
fituatJon,  he  chofe  to  negociate  rather  than  to  fight.      By  a  feafonablfe 
.'   proclamation,  offering  free  pardon  to  fuch  as  fhould  merit  it  by  return- 
ing to  their  duty,  he  made  impreflion  upon  feme  of  the  malcontents. 
By  engaging  to  grant  fuch  as  Ihould  dt;fite  it  ;he  liberty  of  returning  to 
No.  II,  I  Spain, 
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Spain,  he  allured  all  thofe  unfortunate  adventurers,  who,  from  fickncfi 
and  difappointment,  were  difgufled  with  the  country.  By  promlfing  to 
it-eftahlifli  Roldan  in  his  former  office,  he  foothed  his  pride ;  and  by 
complying  with  molt  of  his  demands  in  behalf  of  his  followers,  he 
fatisfied  their  avarice.  Thus,  gradually  and  without  bloodOied,  but 
after  many  tedious  negociations,  he  diflblved  this  dangerous  combina- 
tion which  threatened  the  colony  with  ruin  ;  and  reftored  the  appear- 
ance of  order,  regular  government,  and  tranquillity. 

In  confequence  of  this  agreement  with  the  mutineers,  lands  were  al- 
loted  them  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  and  the  Indians  fettled  in 
eatfh  diftridl  were  appointed  to  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  ground  for 
the  ufe  of  thofc  new  matters  *.  The  performance  of  this  work 
was  fubflituted  in  place  of  the  tribute  formerly  impofcd  ;  and  ho,v 
neceffary  foever  fuch  a  regulation  might  be  in  a  fickly  and  feeble  colony, 
it  introduced  among  the  Spaniards  the  Repartimkfitos,  or  diftributions  of 
Indians  ertablilhed  by  them  in  all  their  fettlements,  which  brought 
rumberlefs  calamities  upon  that  unhappy  people,  and  fubjcd\ed  them  to 
the  molt  grievous  opprcffion.  This  was  r.ot  the  only  bad  effeft  of  the 
infurrcclion  in  Hifpaniola;  it  prevented  Columbus  from  profccuting  his 
difcoverics  on  the  continent,  as  felf-prefervation  obliged  him  to  keep 
near  his  perfon  his  brother  tlie  adelantado,  and  the  failors  whom  he  in- 
tended to  have  employed  in  that  fervice.  As  foon  as  his  affairs  would 
permit,  he  fent  fomc  of  his  fhips  to  Spain  with  a  journal  of  the  voyage 
which  he  had  made,  a  defcription  of  the  new  countries  which  he  had 
difcovered,  a  chart  of  the  coaft  along  which  he  had  failed,  and  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  gold,  the  pearls,  and  other  curious  or  valuable  productions 
which  he  had  acquired  by  trafficking  with  the  natives.  At  the  fame 
time  he  tranfmitted  an  account  of  the  infurrefcion  in  Hifpaniola  ;  he 
accufed  the  mutineers  not  only  of  having  tlirov,n  the  colony  into  fuch 
violent  tonvulfions  at>  threatened  its  diil'olution,  but  of  having  ob- 
ftrui^tcd  every  attempt  towards  difcovery  and  impiovement,  by  their  un- 
provoked rebellion  againil  their  fujieriors,  and  propofed  feveral  regula- 
tions tor  the  better  government  of  the  ifland,  as  well  as  the  extindion 
of  that  mutinous  fpirit,  which,  though  fuppreffed  at  prefent,  might  foon 
burft  out  with  additional  rage.  Roldan  and  his  allociates  did  not  neg- 
led  to  convey  to  Spain,  by  the  fame  fliips,  an  apology  for  their  own 
conduct,  together  with  their  recriminations  upon  the  admiral  and  his 
brothers.  Unfoitunately  tor  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  the  huppinefs  of 
Columbus,  the  latter  gained  moft  credit  in  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabclla,  and  produced  uncxpefted  effefts. 
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Bat,  previous  to  the  relating  of  thi-fe,  it  is  proper  to  take  a  view  of 
fome  events,  which  merit  attention,  both  on  account  of  their  own  im- 
portance, and  their  connexion  with  the  hiftory  of  the  New  World. 
While  Columbus  was  engaged  in  his  fucceflive  voyages  to  the  weft,  the 
fpirit  of  difcovery  did  not  languilh  in  Portugal,  the  kingdom  where  it 
firft  acquired  vigour,  and  became  enterprifing.  Self-condemnation  and 
regret  were  not  the  only  fentiments  to  which  the  fuccefs  of  Columbus, 
and  refleftion  upon  their  own  imprudence  in  rejeding  iils  propofals, 
gave  rife  among  the  Portuguefe.  They  excited  a  general  emulation  to 
furpafs  his  performances,  and  an  ardent  dcfirc  to  make  fome  reparation 
to  their  country  for  their  own  error.  With  this  view,  Emmanuel,  who 
inherited  the  enterprifing  genius  of  his  predeceffors,  perfifted  in  their 
grand  fcheme  of  opening  a  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  and  foon  after  his  accelllon  to  the  throne,  equipped  a 
fquadron  for  that  important  voyage.  He  gave  the  command  of  it  to 
Vafco  de  Gama,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  pofleffed  of  virtue,  prudence,  and 
courage,  equal  to  the  ftation.  The  fquadron,  like  all  thofe  fitted  out 
for  difcovery  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  extremely  feeble,  con- 
fifting  only  of  three  veffels,  of  neither  burden  nor  force  adequate  to  the 
fervice.  As  the  Europeans  were  at  that  time  little  acquainted  with  the 
courfeofthe  trade-winds  and  periodical  monfoons  which  render  naviga- 
tion in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  as  well  as  in  the  fea  that  feparates  Africa 
from  India,  at  fome  feafons  cafy,  and  at  others  not  only  dangerous,  but 
almoft  imprafticable,  the  time  chofen  for  Gama's  departure  was  the  moll 
improper  during  the  whole  year.  He  fet  fail  from  1  .ifljon  on  the  ninth 
of  July,  1497,  ^"*^  ftanding  towards  the  fourh,  had  to  ftruggle  for  four 
months  with  contrary  winds,  before  he  could  reach  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  On  November  20,  their  violence  began  to  abate ;  and  during 
an  interval  of  calm  weather,  Gama  doubled  that  formidable  promon- 
tory, which  had  fo  long  been  the  boundary  of  navigation,  and  direfted 
his  courfe  towards  the  north-eaft,  along  the  African  coaft.  He  touched 
at  feveral  ports ;  and  after  various  adventures,  which  the  Portuguefe 
hiftorians  relate  with  high  but  juft  encomiums  upon  his  conduft  and  in- 
trepidity, he  came  to  anchor  before  the  city  of  Melinda.  Throughout 
all  the  vaft  countries  which  extend  along  the  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the 
river  Senegal  to  the  confines  of  Zanguebar,  the  Portuguefe  had  found  a 
race  of  men  rude  and  uncuUivated,  ftrangerb  to  letter;.,  to  arts  and  com- 
inerce,  and  differing  from  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  no  lefs  in  their 
features  and  complexion,  than  in  their  manners  and  inftitutions,  As 
they  advanced  from  this,  they  obferved,  to  their  inexprchlblo  joy,  that 
(he  hqman  form  gradually  altered  and  improved,  the  Afiatic  features 
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began  to  predominate,  marks  of  civili/ation  appeared,  letters  were 
Jcnown,  the  Mahometan  religion  was  ertablifhed,  and  a  commerce,  far 
from  being  inconfiderable,  was  carried  on.  At  that  time  feveral  vcfTcls 
from  India  were  in  the  port  of  Melinda.  Gama  now  piirfued  his  voy- 
age with  almoft  abfolute  certainty  of  fuccefs,  and,  under  the  condiift  of 
a  Mahometan  pilot,  arrived  at  Calecuf,  upon  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  on 
the  twcnty-fccond  of  May  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
What  he  beheld  of  the  wealth,  tlie  populoufncfs,  the  cultivation,  the  in- 
duftry  and  arts  of  this  highly  civilized  country,  far  furpaffcd  any  idea 
that  he  had  formed,  from  the  imperfefl  accounts  which  the  Europeans 
had  hitherto  received  of  it.  But  as  he  poffeflcd  n«ithcr  fufficient  force 
to  attempt  a  fettlement,  nor  proper  commodities  with  which  he  could 
carry  on  commerce  of  any  confequence,  he  haliencd  back  to  Portugal, 
with  an  account  of  his  fuccefs  in  performing  a  voyage  the  longcft,  as 
well  as  moft  difficult,  that  had  ever  been  made  fince  the  firft  invention 
of  navigation.  He  landed  at  Lirtion  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
one  thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  two  years  t^o  months  and 
five  days  from  the  time  he  left  that  port.  -W 

Thus,  during  the  courfc  of  the  fifteenth  century,  mankind  made 
greater  pr(»grefs  in  exploring  the  ftate  of  the  habitable  globe,  than  in  all 
the  ages  which  had  elapfed  previous  to  that  period.  The  fpirtt  of  dif- 
covery,  feeble  at  firft  and  cautious,  moved  within  a  very  narrow  fpherc, 
and  made  its  efforts  with  hefitation  and  timidity.  Encouraged  by  fuc- 
cefs, it  became  adventurous,  and  boldly  extended  its  operations.  In  the 
xourfe  of  itsprogrefTion,  it  continued  to  acquire  vigour,  and  advanced  at 
length  with  a  rapidity  and  force  which  burft  through  all  the  limits 
within  which  ignorance  and  fear  had  hitherto  circumfcribed  the  adivity 
of  the  human  race.  Almoft  fifty  years  were  employed  by  the  Portu- 
guefc  in  creeping  along  the  coaft  of  Africa  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape  dc 
Vcrd,  the  latter  of  which  lies  only  twelve  degrees  to  the  fouth  of  the 
former.  In  lefs  than  thirty  years  they  ventured  beyond  the  equinoftial 
line  into  another  hcmifpherc,  and  penetrated  to  the  fouthcrn  extremity 
of  Africa,  at  the  diftance  of  forty-nine  degrees  from  Cape  de  Verd. 
During  the  laft  feven  years  of  the  century,  a  New  World  was  difcovered 
in  the  wefl,  not  inferior  in  extent  to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  with 
which  mankind  were  at  that  time  acquainted.  In  the  eaft,  unknown 
feas  and  countries  were  found  out,  and  a  communication,  long  defired, 
but  hitherto  concealed,  was  opened  between  Europe  and  the  opulent  re- 
gions  of  India.  In  comparifon  with  events  fo  wonderful  and  unex- 
pected, all  that  had  hitherto  been  deemed  great  or  fplendid,  faded 
away  and  difappeared.    Vaft  objefts  now  prefented  themfclves.    The 
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human  mind,  roufcd  ana  intcrefted  by  the  profpcft,  engaged  with 
ardour  in  purfuit  of  them,  and  exerted  its  adtivc  powers  in  a  new 
dircdion.  V 

This  fpirit  of  entcrprife,  though  but  qewly  awakened  in  Spain,  began 
foon  to  operate  cxtcnfively.     All  the  attempts  towards  difcovcry  made 
in  that  kingdom,  had  hitherto  been  carried  on  by  Columbus  alone,  and 
at  the  expence  of  the  fovereign.     But  now  private  adventurers,  allared 
by  the  magnificent  defcriptions  he  gave  of  the  regions  which  he  had 
vifited,  as  well  as  by  the  fpecimens  of  their  wealth  which  he  produced, 
offered  to  fit  out  fquadrons  at  their  own  rifle,  and  to  go  in  quefl  of  new 
countries.     The  Spanilh  court,  whofc  fcanty  revenues,  were  exhauflcd 
by  the  charge  of  its  expeditions  to  the  New  World,  which,  though  they 
opened  alluring  profpeds  of  future  benefit,  yielded  a  very  fparing  re- 
turn of  prcfent  profit,  was  extremely  willing  to  devolve  the  burden  of 
difcovcry  upon  its  fubjcfts.     It  fcizcd  with  joy  an  opportunity  of  ren- 
dering the  avarice,  the  ingenuity,  and  efforts  of  projedors,  inftruraental 
in  promoting  defigns  of  certain  advantage  to   the  public,   though  of 
doubtful  fuccefs  with  refpeifl  to  themfclves.     One  of  the  firft  propofi- 
tions  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Alonfo  de  Ojeda,  a  gallant  and  adive 
ofHcer,  who  had  accompanied  Columbus  in  his  fccond  voyage.     His 
rank  and  charafter  procured  him  fuch  credit  with  the  merchants  of 
Seville,  that  they  undertook  to  equip  four  fliiips,  provided  he  could  ob- 
•_  tain  the  royal  licence,  authorifing  the  voyage.     Tlic  powerful  patronage 
of  the  bifuop  of  Badajos  eafily  fecured  fuccefs  in  a  fuit  fo  agreeable  to 
the  court.     Without  confulting  Columbus,  or  regarding  the  rights  and 
jarifdidion  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  capitulation  in  one  thcufand 
four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Ojeda  was  permitted  to  fct  oi;t  ftr  the 
New  World.     In  order  to  dired  his  ccurfc,  the  bifliop  communicated 
to  him  the  admiral's  journal  of  his  lafl  voyage,  and  his  charts  o{  the 
countiies  which  he  had  difcovered.     Cjcda  flruck  out  into  no  new 
path  of  navigation,  bi't  adhering  forvilely  to  the  route  which  Columbus 
had  taken,  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Paria.     He  traded  with  the  natives, 
and  Handing  to  the  weft,  proceeded  as  far  as  Cape  de  Vela,  and  rano^cd 
along  a  confiderable  extent  of  coaft  beyond  that  on  which  Columbus 
had  touched.     Having  thus  afcertained  the  opinion  of  Columbus,  that 
this  country  was  a  part  of  the  continent,  Ojeda  returned  in  (xftobcr,  by 
way  of  Hifpaniola  to  Spain,  with  fome  reputation  iis  a  difcovercr,  bjt 
with  little  benefit  to  thofe  who  had  raifed  the  funds  for  the  c  p-dition. 

Amerigo  \^cfpucci,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  accompanied  Jjeda  in 
this  voyage.  In  what  ftation  he  ferved,  is  uncertain  ;  but  as  ;,■■  was  an 
experienced  failor,  and  eminently  feilful  in  all  the  fcicnces  fuL.crvient 
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to  navigation,  he  mud  hnvc  acquired  foinc  authority  among  his 
companions,  that  they  vvillingl)' allowed  liim  to  have  a  chief  (hare  in 
direfting  their  operations  during  tlie  voyago.  Soon  after  his  return, 
he  tranfmittcd  an  account  of  hi.s  adventures  and  difcoverics  to  one  of 
his  countrymen  ;  and  labouring  with  the  vanity  of  a  traveller  to  mag- 
nify his  own  exploits,  he  had  the  addrcis  and  confidence  to  frame  his 
narrative,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  that  he  had  the  glory  of  having  firft 
difcovered  the  continent  in  the  New  World.  Amerigo's  account  was 
drawn  up  nc>i  only  with  art,  but  with  fome  elegance.  It  contained  an 
amufnig  hiftory  of  his  voyage,  and  judicious  obfervations  upon  the 
natural  produdions,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  cuftoms  of  the  countries 
which  he  had  vifited.  As  it  was  the  firft  defcriptlon  of  any  part  of  the 
New  World  that  was  publiflied,  a  performance  fo  well  calculated  to 
gratify  the  paflinn  of  mankind  for  what  is  new  and  marvellous,  circu- 
lated rapidly,  and  was  read  with  admiration.  The  country,  of  which 
Amerigo  was  fuppofod  to  be  the  difcoverer,  came  gradually  to  be  called 
by  his  name.  The  caprice  of  mankind,  often  as  unaccountable  at 
unjufi,  has  perpetuated  this  error.  By  the  univerfal  confent  of  na- 
tions, America  is  the  name  bellowed  on  this  new  quarter  of  the 
globe.  The  bold  pretenfions  of  a  fortunate  impoftor  have  robbed  the 
difcoverer  of  the  New  World  of  a  diftinftion  which  belonged  to  him. 
The  name  of  Amerigo  has  fupplanted  that  of  Columbus ;  and  mankind 
may  regret  an  aft  of  injuflice,  which,  having  received  the  fanftion  of 
^ime,  it  is  now  too  late  to  redrefs. 

During  the  fame  year,  another  voyage  of  difcovery  was  undertaken, 
Columbus  not  only  introduced  the  fpirit  of  naval  enterprife  into  Spain, 
but  all  the  firft  adventurers  who  diftinguifhed  thcmfelves  in  this  new 
career^  were  formed  by  his  indruftions,  and  acquired  in  his  voyages 
the  {kill  and  information  which  qualified  them  to  imitate  his  example, 
Alonzo  Nigno,  who  had  fcrved  under  the  admiral  in  his  laft  expedition, 
fitted  out  a  fingle  Ihip,  in  conjunftion  v»'ith  Chriftopher  Guerra,  a 
merchant  of  Seville,  and  failed  to  the  coaft  of  Paria.  This  voyage 
feems  to  have  been  conduifled  with  greater  attention  to  private  emolu- 
ment, than  to  any  general  or  national  objefl.  Nigno  and  Guerra  made 
no  difcoveiles  of  any  importance  ;  but  they  brought  home  fuch  a  re- 
turn of  gold  and  pearls,  as  inflamed  their  countrymen  with  the  dcfire  or 
engaging  in  fimilar  adventures. 

Soon  after,  Vincent  Yantz  PInzon,  one  of  the  admiral's  companions 
in  his  firft  voyage,  failed  from  Palos  with  four  (hips.  He  flood  boldly 
towards  the  fouth,  and  was  the  firft  Spaniard  who  ventured  to  crofs  the 
eqiiinoflial  line  i  but  he  fccras  to  have  landed  on  no  part  of  the  coaft 
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beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Mar.ignon,  or  river  of  the  Amazons.  All 
thcfe  navigators  adapted  the  erroneous  theory  of  Columbus,  and  believed 
that  the  countries  which  thry  had  difcovercd  were  part  of  the  vaft  con- 
tinent of  India.  /     f        -- 

During  the  laft  year  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  fertile  diftrift  of 
America,  on  the  confines  of  which  Pinon  had  ftopt  Ihort,  was  more 
fully  difcovercd.     The  fuccefsful  voyage  of  Gama  to  the  Eaft  Indie* 
having  cncouragc-d  il.c  king  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  a  fleet  fo  powerful,  as 
not  only  to  carry  on  trade,  but  to  attempt  conqueft,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand of  it  to  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral.     In  order  to  avoid  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  where  he  was  certain  of  meeting  with  variable  breezes,  or  fre- 
quent calms,  which  might  retard  his  voj  age,  Cabral  ftood  out  to  fea,  and 
kept  fo  far  to  the  weft,  that,  to  his  furprife,  he  found  himfclf  upon  the 
fliore  of  an  unknown  country,  in  the  tenth  degree  beyond  the  line.     He 
imaijined,  a*  Irft,  that  it  was  fome  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  hitherto 
unobferved ;  buS  proceeding  along  its  coait  for  fcvcral  days,  he  was 
led  gradually  to  believe,  that  a  country  fo  cxtenfive  formed  a  part  of 
fome  great  continent.     This  latter  opinion  was  well  founded.     The 
country   with   which   he  fell   in   belongs   to  that  province  in  South 
America,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Brafil.     He  landed  ;  and  having 
formed  a  very  high  idea  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  agreeablencfs  of 
the  climate,  he  took  poffeflion  of  it  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  dif- 
patched  a  ft^ip  to  Liftjon  with  an  account  of  this  event,  which  appeared 
to  be  no  lefs  important  than  it  was  unexpcded.     Columbus's  difcovery 
of  the  New  World  was  the  eftbrt  of  an  adive  genius,  enlightened  by 
fcicnce,  guided  by  experience,  and  ading  upon  a  regular  plan,  executed 
with  no  lefs  courage  than  p^irfeverance.     But  from  this  adventure  of  the 
Portuguefe,  it  appears  that  chance  might  have  acconipliflied  that  great 
defign  which  it  is  now  the  pride  of  human  reafon  to  have  formed  and 
perleded.     If  the  iiigacity  of  Columbus  had  not  conduced  mankind  to 
America,  Cabral,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  might  have  led  them,  a  few 
years  later,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  extenfive  continent. 

While  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  by  thofe  fucceflive  voyages,  were 
daily  acquiring  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  extent  and  opulence  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  which  Columbus  had  made  known  to  them,  he 
himfelf,  far  from  enjoying  the  tranquillity  and  honours  with  which  hi» 
fcrvices  fliould  have  been  recompenfcd,  was  ftruggling  with  every  di^- 
trefs  in  which  the  envy  and  malevolence  of  the  people  under  his  com- 
mand, or  the  ingratitude  of  the  court  which  he  ferved,  could  involve 
him.  Though  the  pacification  with  Roldan  broke  the  union  and  weak- 
ened the  force  of  the  mutineers,  it  did  not  extirpate  the  feeds  of  difcord 
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out  of  the  ifland.  Several  of  (he  malcontents  continued  in  arms,  re» 
fufing  to  fubmit  to  the  admiral.  He  and  his  brothers  were  obliged  tu 
take  the  field  alternately,  in  order  to  check  their  incurfioiis,  or  to  pu- 
niOi  their  crimes.  The  perpetual  occnpation  and  difquiet  which  this 
created,  prevented  him  from  giving  due  attention  to  tlic  dangerous  ma- 
chinations of  his  enemies  in  the  court  of  Spain.  A  good  number  of 
fuch  as  were  moft  difl'atisficd  with  his  adminiftration,  had  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe  with  the  (hips  which  he  difpatched 
from  St.  Domingo.  The  final  difappointment  of  all  their  hopes  in- 
flamed the  rage  of  thcfe  unfortunate  adventurers  againft  Columbus  to 
the  utmoft  pitch.  Their  poverty  and  diftrefs,  by  exciting  compalfion, 
rendered  their  accufations  credible,  and  their  complaints  interefting. 
They  teazed  Ferdinand  and  Ifabeila  inceiVautly  with  memorials,  con- 
taining the  detail  of  their  own  grievances,  and  the  articles  of  their 
charge  agaiaft  Coh'mbus.  Whenever  cither  the  king  or  queen  ap- 
peared in  public,  th«._,  furrounded  them  in  a  tumultuary  manner,  in- 
filling  with  importunate  clamours  for  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to 
them,  and  demanding  vengeance  upon  the  author  of  their  fufFcrings. 
They  infulted  the  admiral's  fons  wherever  they  met  them,  reproaching 
them  as  the  offspring  of  the  projcdor,  whofe  fatal  curiofity  had  dif- 
covered  thofe  pernicious  regions  which  drained  Spain  of  its  wealth,  and 
would  prove  the  grave  of  its  people.  Thefe  avowed  endeavours  of  the 
malcontents  from  America  to  ruin  Columbus,  were  fcconded  by  the  fc- 
cret,  but  more  dangerous  infinuations  of  thai  party  among  the  courtiers, 
which  had  always  thwarted  his  fchemes,  and  tnvied  his  fucccfs  and 
credit. 

Ferdinand  was  difpofed  to  Jlften,  not  only  with  a  willing,  but  with  a 
partial  ear,  to  thcfe  accufations.  Notwithftanding  t]ie  flattering  ac- 
counts which  Columbus  had  given  of  the  riches  of  America,  ihe  remit- 
tances from  it  had  hitherto  been  fo  fcanty,  that  they  fell  far  (hort  ol 
the  expencc  of  the  armaments  fitted  out.  The  glory  of  the  difcoverv, 
together  with  the  profpeft  of  remote  commercial  advantages,  was  all 
that  Spain  had  yet  received  in  return  for  the  efforts  which  (he  had  made. 
But  time  had  already  diminifhcd  the  firft  fenfations  of  joy  which  the 
difoovcry  of  a  New  World  occafioncd,  and  fame  alone  was  not  an  objed 
to  fatisfy  the  cold  interefted  mind  of  Ferdinand.  The  nature  of  com- 
merce was  then  fo  little  undcrftood,  tliat,  where  immediate  gain  wa> 
not  acquired,  the  hope  of  dirtant  benefit,  or  of  How  and  moderate  re- 
turns, was  totally  difregarded.  Ferdinand  confidered  Spain,  on  thi.. 
account,  as  having  loft  by  the  entcrprifo  of  Columbus,  and  imputed  it 
CO  his  mifcondiid  and  incapacit;-  for  government,  that  a  country  abound- 
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in-  in  gold  had  yivKU'd  notlii.ig  of  value  to  its  coiuiuorors.  Even  Ifa- 
bdln,  who  from  the  favourable  opinion  which  flic  entertained  of  Co- 
lumbus, had  uniformly  protcc'^.cd  him,  was  iliakcn  at  Icngtli  by  the 
num!)er  and  boldncfb  of  liib  accufcrs,  and  began  to  fufpcd  that  a  dif- 
afR\-tion  fo  general  mull  have  been  occafioned  by  real  grie^'ances,  which 
called  for  rcdrcfs.  'IMie  bifliop  of  Bajados,  with  his  ufiial  animofity 
againft  Coliinibus,  encouraged  thefc  fufpicions,  and  confirmed  them. 

As  foon  as  the  queen  began  to  gi\c  way  to  the  torrent  of  calumny,  a 
rcfulution  fatal  to  Columbus  Aas  taken.     Francis  dc  Rovadilla,  a  knight 
of  Calatrava,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  Ilifpaniola,  with  full  powers 
to  enquire  into  the  conduct  of  Columbus,   an  J,  if  he  fliould  find  the 
charge  of  mal-adminidration  pro\cd,  to  fuporfede  him,  and  aflume  the 
•Government  of  the  illaiid.     It  was  impoliible  to  efcape  condemnation, 
when  this  prepofterous  commifllon  made  it  the  interell:  of  the  judge  to 
pronounce  the  perfoii,  whom  he  was  fcnt  toi  try,  guilty.     Though  Co- 
iuailnis  had  now  compofed  all  the  diiTintlons  in  the  ifland ;  though  he 
had  brought  both  Spivniards  and  Indians  to  fubmit  peaceably  to  his  go- 
vcrnaient ;  though  he  had  maJe  fuch  effcdual  provifion  for  working  the 
nines,  and  cultivating  the  country,  as  would  have  fccurod  a  confider- 
able  revenue  to  the  king,  as  well  as  largo  profits  to  individuals,  Bova- 
dllla,  without  deigning  to  attend  to  the  nature  or  merit  of  thofe  fer- 
viccs,  dlfcovered,  from  the  moment  that  he  landed  in  Ilifpaniola,  a  de- 
termined purpofe  of  treating  liim  as  a  criminal.     He  took  poflefiion  of 
the  admiral's  h-,ufe  in  St.  Domingo,  from  which  its  mailer  happened  at 
that  time  to  be  abfent,  and  fci/.cd  liis  efFeiSs,  as  if  his  guilt  had  been 
already  fully  proved;  he  rendered  himfelf  mafterof  the  fort  and  of  the 
king's  ilores  by  violence;  he  required  all  perfjns  to  acknowledge  hi:ri 
as  fupreme  governor;  he  fet  at  liherty  the  prifoncrs  confined  by  the  ad- 
miral, and  fummoned   him  to  aj'ipear  before  Ids  tribunal,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  his  conduft;  tranfmitting  to  him,  together  with  the  fum- 
nions,  a  copy  of  the  royal  mandate,  by  which  Columbus  was  enjoined 
to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  h.t  commands. 

Columbus,  though  deeply  afFe"ed  with  the  ingratitude  and  injuftice 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  did  not  heutate  a  moment  about  his  own 
conduct.  He  fiibmitted  to  the  will  of  his  fovereigns  with  a  refpeftful 
filencc,  and  repaired  direftly  to  the  court  of  that  violent  and  partial 
judge  whom  they  had  authorifed  to  try  him.  Bovadilla,  without  ad- 
mitung  him  into  his  prefence,  ordered  him  inftantly  to  be  arrefted,  to 
be  loaded  with  ciiains,  and  hurried  on  board  a  (liip.  Even  under  this 
humiliating  rcvcrfe  of  fortune,  the  firmnefs  of  mind  v/hich  diftinguilhes 
the  charav^tcr  of  Columbus,  did  not  forfake  him.  Confcious  of  his  own 
No.  U,  K  integrity 
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intcyriiy,  and  folnting  !\iinfclt'  with  relief linij  upon  tlic  j^rcat  thlii[i;« 
W'liich  he  ha  I  aciiifvcl,  he  eiuiiired  this  infiilt  nficrcl  to  l.i^  cha».iiflcr, 
not  onl/  with  ciiinpoftiro,  but  witli  tliij;nity.  Nor  l".ad  he  tlu*  ccnlola- 
tion  of  Ainpnthy  ti)  inilii;ati*  his  futrcrin^js.  Rovaililla  had  alrraJy  ren- 
dered Iiiinfelt'  fi)  oxtr-mcly  n  |Hd:ir,  hy  i^ranting  various  immunities  tj 
tii^  colony,  by  liberal  dniations  of  liKlians  to  all  who  applied  for  them, 
and  by  rela\i;i^  the  reins  of  dil'vipline  and  government,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, who  were  mnfjy  adventurer-,  whon^  their  indigence  or  criinci 
had  impelled  to  a!)a:idon  their  native  country,  expreded  the  inoft  inde- 
cent ruijfadion  ului  tlie  difyraee  and  imprilonment  of  Columbus. 
'I'hey  flattered  tlic-nfelves.  th;!*-  now  they  lh(  iih!  enjoy  an  unccntrouled 
liberty,  mor(>  fuitablc  to  ilieir  difjiofitien  and  former  habits  ot  life. 
Among  perfons  thu.  prepared  to  cen'Aire  the  proi.ee<'ing>,  and  toafperle 
t!ie  ell  iracler  of  Columbu';,  Bo\adilIa  toileded  materials  for  a  cluirje 
againll  him.  All  aecuraticn5,  t'.ie  nK.rt  improbable,  as  well  ar.  incon- 
fnlenf,  were  rceci\ed.  No  in  for;'.; -r,  Ir-.wcvcr  infimoun,  was  rej-fted. 
The  refidt  of  this  inq'iell,  no  leL  inili  eiMU  t!.a:i  partial,  he  tianfmitted 
to  Sp.i'ii..  At  llie  f.mv:  tinv^  !ie  oruTel  Columbus,  with  his  two  ble- 
thers, to  be  carried  taitb.er  in  ftrcrs;  a.i.!,  adili.ig  eruelfy  to  infuir,  he 
confined  them  in  different  !hip.,  and  exclu  i'-d  'i.e'ii  from  il.e  comfort  of 
that  friendly  inr'Tcoiirfe  v.!;:ch  nii^-rt  Iiavc  foothed  their  ecmmon 
(.liilrcfs.  Hat  whil-  thi  'Jpai.inids  in  llifjianiola  viewed  the  arbitrary 
and  inf(  lent  proceedings  oi'  Bovadilla  witli  a  general  apnroljation,  wh.icli 
reflecls  ililhon'.^ur  npon  their  name  and  country,  one  man  ilill  nT;iincd  a 
proper  fenfe  of  the  great  adions  wluek  Colmn'jus  had  performed,  and 
was  touched  v.it'.i  th.e  fentimcnts  of  vcnTation  \1  pity  due  to  his  rank, 
his  a^^e,  an.l  his  nrjrir.  Alonfo  de  \'a!lejo,  tl-.e  captain  of  the  velTel  on 
board  which  the  ad;niral  \^-  confined,  as  fo^m  as  iic  was  dear  of  tlie 
iiland,  apprcacl.cd  t!'.e  j.iiibner  with  great  rcfixxt,  and  offered  to  re- 
Icafe  l:i:n  froai  the  fetters  with  whieli  he  v.as  unjullly  loaded.  '*  No," 
rcpli.,!  C(d'.i.nl)'.is,  with  a  generous  indignation,  "  1  \vcar  thefe  irons  in 
confequcnee  of  at;  order  fr'':n  my  fov'.M-cign.s.  Tb.cy  lliall  find  me  as 
c)'>/Ciliei:t  tn  ti  is  as  to  rl.^li  otiicr  inPJncHicns.  By  their  command  I 
have  b' '  •i  eonfme  1,  and  their  command  alone  fliall  fet  mc  at  liberty." 

hon.iiiat-.'l\ ,  tlie  voyage  to  i^rain  wa:.  extremely  fhort.  As  foon  a^' 
Fo-dinand  aiid  ifabelh  \v'.re  inl'  rmed  that  Columbus  was  brought  home 
a  prifi.ner,  and  in  elMia^,  th.ey  j-crcei\ed  at  cnee  what  univerfal  afloniih- 
r.Kr.r  this  event  mufl  oce.iiion,  v.irA  what  an  imprcllion  to  their  difadvan- 
trigc  it  muli:  m.:k?.  AH  Iti"'  e,  tliey  forefaw,  would  be  filled  with  in- 
diy,natlon  at  t!ii>  ungeniious  'V]u'f  i  of  a  man  who  had  performed 
actions  worthy  of  tlie  higi;ell  rccompence,  and  would  exclaim  againit  the 
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*     in|ii!liic  ofth'?  nation,   t  )  wliiJi  lic  had  been  fucli  a.i  eminent  bcnrfac- 
t/)r,  as  ue'I  as  agalnH  th.-  ingratitude  of  the  printr;.  v.hofc  rei^'n  he  had 
ronderfil  illiillrinis.     Afliam  .!  of  their  own  tondiKi,  and  ea?,cr  not  only 
to  m.ike  fomc  ieparat"o;i  for  this  injurs ,   but  to  ctface  the  flain  which  it 
nii'^Iit  fix  up  )n  tli  Ir  clir-raJler,  they  inllantly  iflued  order;,  to  fet  Co. 
Juml)us  at  lib-rcy,  on  l\Heaiber  the  fcvcnteenth,   invited  Iiim  to  court, 
.ind  remitted  money  t    rna!)le  him  to  appear  t'.iere  in  a  manner  fuitabl^ 
to  his  rank.     \\'lien  lie  entered   the   royal  prcfcnce,   Columbus  threw 
hiiiifclf  at  the  feet  of  hi-'  fovtrci^ns.     I  le  remained  for  fo-ne  time  filcnt  j 
the  various  p.if?ions  vhich  agitated  his   mind  fiipprefling  his  power  of 
utterance.     At  length  he  recovered  himfelf,   and  vindicated  his  coiuluft 
in  a  long  difcourfe,   producing  the  moft  fatisfving  proofs  of  his  own  in- 
tegrity as  uoll  as  go    '.  intention,  and  evidence,  no  lefs  clear,  of  the  ma- 
levolence of  his  enemies,  who,  r.  )t  fatisfjcd  with  iia\ing  ruined  his  fur- 
t;jne,   laboured  to  deprive  him  of  what  alone  was  now  !■  ft,  his  honour 
and  his  fame.     I'erdinand  recei\cd  him  vvitli  decent  cl\  ility,    anl  Ifa- 
brlla  with  tendernefs  and    rcfj)c«fl.     T  hey  both   exjircflld   their  forrow 
fi-r  what  had  happened,   difavowcd  their  knowledge  of  it,  and  joined 
in  promiung  him  protefticn  and   future   favour.     But  though  they  in- 
ftantly  degraded  Bovadilla,  in  order  to  remove  fr  )m  thcmfehes  any  fuf- 
]>icion  ot  !;a'.  ingauthorifv--d  his  violent  proceedings  they  did  not  reftorc 
to  Colum'ous  his  jurifdiction  and  privileges  as  viceroy  of  tliofe  countries 
Mhich  he  had  difcovercd.     Tliough  willing  to  appear  the  avengers  of 
Cidumbus's  wrongs,   that  illiberal  jealoufy  u!;icli  prompted  them  to  in- 
\c[\  iJovadilla  witli  fuch  .Tuthorit)-  as  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  tlie 
admiral  with  indignity  Rill  fubfilled.     "^I'licy  -verc  afraid  to  trufl  a  man 
to  whom  thcv  had  been  fo  hi''h!v  indebted,  and  fctainino;  Idm  at  court 
iiM.lcr  various  pretexts^  they  ippointed  Nicholas  uj'  Ovainlo,  a  knight  of 
tj;c  militar\  order  of  Alcantara,  governor  of  I  Hfpaniola.  ~-.         ./ 

Columbus  w.i':  d'":;'iv  aficclcd  vuth  tills  new  it.jary,  wMch  came  from 

liinds  that  f  -mod  to  be  cmplo\e>l  in  m.iking  repa::'.tion  for  lii^  pafl  fuf- 

flrin;!'.,     Tiie   fcnftbllitv  with  v.!:icli  <  reiil  .nind,-  {'.":•]  evrt v  \hhy7  that 

,,  ii.iplics  any  fafpicion  of  their  intcgiity,  or  that  ^'  >    is  t'le  .'•rpcct  of  .",a 

.jaflront,  i.  cxqnlfite.     Columbus  had   cxuer'vnccd  botli  from   the  ^'pa- 

n.r.rds;   and  their  ungenerous  conduct  c:  ufperatod  him  '.o  fiich  a  degree, 

.that  he  cauld  no  longer  conceal  ihe  fentim-'pfs  \v\\'A)  -t  e\citcd.    W'iicrc- 

'■?evcr  he  went,  he  carried  about  widi  hi-r!,  as  a  nn-morial  of  thu'ir  ingra- 

tirade,  thofe  fetters  with  whldi  i:e  had  been  K.'.Alcd.     '\'h:y  vverr  con- 

antlv  hmvjr  up  in  h^  chamber,  and   he  eavc  orders  that  when  he  died 
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Mc.iinvlulo,  ill  tlic  yrar  one  thoiiranJ  five  hun  Ircd  am.!  one,  the  fpirit 
of  difco'.cr)-,  iiotwitlillmulin-  the  fovciv  check  wliich  it  rcccivid  by  the 
iinynicroiis  treatment  of  ti;'!  nun,  who  fird  c\citcd  it  in  Spain,  coiuiniicd 
active  antl  vi^joroii;;.  !-.'ilcrii>o  .Ic  Baiiidas,  a  pctfon  of  dillinlVion, 
fitted  out  tu'o  Ihins,  ii,  '..r.v.iry,  in  co-parlnery  witli  John  ile  I.i  Cofa, 
who  having  (er\cd  under  i!.e  admirnl  in  tuo  ot  liis  voyages,  was  deemed 
the  moft  ikillul  pilot  in  :  ■  ;!;ii.  'I  hey  llecrcd  dirtiJtly  towards  the  con- 
tinent, arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Paria,  and  proceeding  to  the  weft,  dlf- 
covercd  all  the  coaO  of  the  province  now  known  by  tht-  name  of  Tierra 
Firnv"',  from  Cape  dc  Vela  to  the  gulf  of  Darien.  Not  h)ng  after  Ojeda, 
witli  Ills  former  aflbciatc  Anicri^o  Vefj^ucci,  fet  out  upon  a  feeond 
voy:i;M',  and  being  unacijuaintid  witli  the  deftination  of  BaiHdas,  hcKl 
the  faine  courfe,  and  touched  at  tho  fame  phucs.  'I'lie  vova^e  of  Baf- 
tidas  was  profperrus  and  hicrat!\e,  Miat  oi  Ojeda  unfortunate.  Ihit 
both  tended  to  incr.-afe  the  ardinir  of  difco'.ery  ;  for  in  proportion  a$ 
tlie  Spaniards  acquired  a  more  cxtenfive  knowledge  of  tlic  American 
continent,  their  idea  of  its  opulence  and  fertility  incrcafed. 

Before  tlicfe  adventurers  leturned  from   their  vovages,    a  fleet  was 
cquiji-.cd,  at  tl;e  pubi'c  cxpencc,   fjr  carr\ing  over  Ovando,   th.c  new 
governor  to  IHfpaniohi.     I  lis  prefcncc  there  was  cxtrcincly   requifite, 
in  order  to  flop  the  inconfulerate  can  rr  oi'  Hovadilla,   whofo  imprudent 
ndminillration  threatened  the  fettiement  with   ruin.     Confcious  of  tho 
violence  and  iniquity  of  his  proceedings  ngainll  Columbus,    he  con- 
tinued to  make  it  his  fole  ohjed  to  gain  the  fuour  and  fupport  of  liis 
countrymen,  by  accommodating  himfdf  to   their  paihons  and   preju- 
dices.    With  this  view,   he  eflablilhcd   ret^ulations,  in  e\ery  point  tlif 
rcverfe  of  thfife  which  CoUunbus  deemed  efrential  to  the  profperity  of 
the  colony.     Jniload  of  ;lie  fcv ere  ilifcipline,   nctcflary  in  order  to  ha- 
liituatc  tho  diiTohite   and  corrupted  members  of  which  t!»e  fociety  v.is 
compofcd  to  the  reilraints  of  law  and  fuliordination,  he  fuffercd  them  V) 
enjoy   fucli  uncontroulcd  licence,    a:i  encouraged  the   wildeft  cxcelTes, 
luuead  of  protecting  the  Indians,  lie  ga-.e  a  legal  fani'uon  to  the  oppreC- 
fion  of  tliat  unhappy  people.     Me  look  th.c  cxaCt  number  of  fuch  as  fiir- 
vlved  tlieir  pad  calamities,  divided  them  into  diftinft  clalfc:-.,  diltribu- 
ted  them  in  property  among  his  adherents,    and  reduced  ;dl  the  jieople 
of  the  iiland   to  a  rtaic  of  complete  fervitude.     As  the  avarice  of  tin 
Spaniards  was  too  rapacious  and  impatient  to  try  any  method  of  ;:c- 
(juiring  wealth  but  that  of  fearching  for  gold,  this  fervitude  became  as 
gr;cve:as  ab  ii  was  unju'h     The  Indians  were  driven  in  crowds  to  the 
nu.nmtains,  and  compelled  to  work  in  the  minci  by  maders,   who  im- 
jiofcd  their  talks  w  iiliout  mercy  or  difcretion.     Labour,   ib  difpropor- 
3  tioncd 
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tioncd  to  their  flrencjth  and  former  habits  of  life,  walled  tliat  feeble  racis 
of  men  with  fuch  rapid  confiimption,  as  iniift  hii\  e  fooii  terminated  in 
tlie  utter  cx'.iiiiition  of  the  ancient  iuliahltants  of  the  eoimtry. 

The  neeefTity  of  appi /ing  a  fpecdy  remedy  to  thof-;  difordcrs,  liaf!- 
rncd  Ovaiulo's  departure.  1  If  had  the  command  of  the  moft  rcfpccHablc 
armament  hitiierti)  f-tied  out  for  the  New  World.  It  confifted  of  thirty- 
two  ihips,  oil  board  of  which  two  thoufand  fiie  hundred  pi-rfons  cm- 
liaiked,  with  an  iiitcntion  of  fettling  in  the  country.  I'pon  the  arrival 
of  the  new  <>ovcrnor  with  this  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  colony,  ia 
the  year  o;\e  t'.ioufind  fue  l.i.ndred  and  two,  H.v,:idiila  rcfigned  his 
rliarqe,  and  v>as  coT.i.iandrd  to  return  inftantly  to  Spain,  in  order  to 
anfwer  for  his  onduiiK  Koldan,  and  the  ot!i  -r  rin[;lcaders  of  the  mu- 
tineer:, who  had  been  moil  i\i\h\:  in  opp-ifing  Columbus,  were  required 
to  leave  tlie  iila;id  at  tiic  fame  ti::ic.  A  proclamation  was  iffued,  de- 
claring the  natives  to  bo  free  Ail-jxH:-.  of  J-pain,  of  whom  no  fervicc 
was  to  be  exacted  c  Miliary  to  tl'.cir  own  inclination,  and  without  paying 
ihjm  anadecpiate  price  for  tlitir  labour.  With  rcfpeOt  to  the  Spaniards 
thomlclves,  vario;i-i  regulations  were  nv\  ie,  tc'V.ling  to  fupprefs  the  li- 
centious fpirit  which  l:;ul  bivn  fo  fatal  to  the  eol'jny,  and  to  ertablifh 
that  reverence  for  law  and  order  on  whicli  fo:iut}-  is  founded,  and  to 
which  it  is  indebted  for  its  incrcafe  and  ftabiliiv.  In  order  to  limit  the 
exorbitant  gain  which  private  pcrfons  were  fupjinfcl  to  make  by  work- 
ing the  mines,  an  ordinance  \vas  publiflicd,  dircclinj  all  the  gold  to  be 
brought  t')a  pu!)lic  fmclting-houle,  and  dev;laring  on-  half  of  it  to  be 
t!\e  jirop.Tt)-  of  the  cr  >wn. 

Wliile  the.l"  ilcjis  were  taking  for  fecuring  tlic  traiujuillity  and  welfare 
of  the  colony  whicli  Columbus  had  planted,  he  hiinfcU'  was  engaged  in 
the  unjileafant  employment  of  follciting  th;*  favour  of  an  ungrateful 
court,  anvl,  notwithftanding  all  his  merits  and  fcrviccs,  he  folicited  in 
vain,  lie  demanded,  in  terms  of  the  original  capitulation  in  one  thou- 
fand four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  to  bi*  reinllatcd  in  his  office  of  vice- 
roy ovor  t'l'.o  countries  which  he  had  difcovcred.  By  a  ftrange  fatality, 
the  circumftancc  whicli  he  urccd  iji  fupprt  of  his  claim,  determined  a 
jo:'l:)us  monarch  to  re^jcft  it.  'I'he  grcat:icfs  of  his  difcovcrics,  and  the 
profpei"  of  their  increafing  value,  made  Ferdinand  confider  the  con- 
cjllior.s  ill  rile  capitulation  as  extra-.agant  and  impolitic.  He  was  afraid 
of  cntrulting  a  fubjcft  with  the  cxcrcifo  of  a  jurifdic'lion  that  now  ap- 
peared to  be  (o  truly  cxtonfivc,  and  might  grow  no  Icfs  formidable,  lie 
ii-fpircd  Ifabella  v^'itli  the  fame  fufpicions;  and  under  various  pretexts, 
C(pially  fri\  olous  and  nnjuft,  they  eluded  all  Columbus's  requifitions  to 
periorm  that  which  a  folcmu  compa<Jl  bound  them  to  accomplifli.    After 
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attending  the  court  of  Spain  frr  near  two  ycr.rs,  as  an  Iiiimbic  Alitor,  he 
found  it  inipn!ul)Ic  to  rcmo\'c  }'Vrili;v'.nd's  prcjudicts  and  apprchcnfions  j 
and  pcrcoivcl,  at  lcn:;t!),  t!ip.t  h;-  laliuiir.-d  in  vain,  when  he  urged  a 
claim  of  j.idico  or  merit  wi'ii  an  intorcilcJ  and  unflxling  prince. 

But  even  this  ur'-'/.-ncrou.s  retnrn  did  not  dircoiir.igc  him  from  purfuing 
the  great  ohjccl  which  firH  called  forth  his  inventive  genius,  and  ex- 
cited him  to  attempt  difcovcry.  To  open  a  new  pafl'age  to  the  Eall 
Indies  was  his  original  and  favourite  ft'icme,  'IT.is  ilill  engroffcd  his 
thoughts;  and  either  from  his  own  obfcrvations  in  his  voyage  to  Paria, 
or  from  ^ome  obfcure  hint  of  t!ic  native;,  or  from  the  accounts  given  by 
Eallidas  and  dc  la  Cofn,  of  their  expedition,  he  conceived  an  opinion 
that,  beyond  the  continent  of  A.ncrica,  there  was  a  fca  which  extended 
to  the  Eall  Iniiies,  and  li.'ped  to  find  Ionic  narrow  f.rait  or  narrow  nccic 
of  land,  by  wliieh  a  communication  might  be  o|>cncd  with  it  v.nd  the 
part  of  the  ccc;;n  alrcr.dy  known.  Dy  a  very  fortunate  conjctlurc,  lie 
fuppofcd  thi^  flrait  or  ilihmus  to  be  fituated  near  the  gulf  of  Darien. 
Full  of  this  idea,  though  he  was  now  of  an  advanced  age,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  and  broken  v.ith  infirmities,  he  offered,  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
youtl^.Tul  adventurer,  to  undertake  a  voy.ge  which  would  :ifcertain  this 
important  pv.;nt,  and  pcrfe(.^l  the  grand  fcl-eine  wlilch  from  the  begin- 
ning he  propofed  to  acomplilh.  Several  circumdar.ces  concurred  in  dif- 
poling  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  to  lend  a  favourable  car  to  this  propo- 
fal.  The}'  v/ere  glad  to  have  the  pretext  of  any  honourable  employment 
for  removing  from  court  a  nnn  with  whofe  demands  they  deemed  it  im- 
politic to  comply,  and  wlmfe  ferviccs  it  v/as  indecent  to  negleft.  Though 
unwilling  to  r.v.ard  Columbus,  tliey  were  not  infenfiblc  of  his  merit, 
and  frojn  t!'.>:ir  e:^perience  of  his  (kill  and  condufi,  had  reafon  to  give 
credit  to  his  conjccTtures,  and  to  conf.dc  in  l/is  fuccvfs.  To  thefe  con- 
fideratioi/',  a  tliird  muR  be  added  of  fiill  more  powerful  influoncc. 
About  tliis  ti.  le  the  Portugucfe  ficct,  under  Calnal,  arrived  from  tlie 
Ind''s;  a.'.d,  bv  tbo  richnefs  of  its  cargo,  ga',e  the  people  of  Europe  a 
moi^  p-erf?n  idea,  than  they  had  hitherto  been  able  to  f  rm,  (d'the  opu- 
lence and  fertility  of  the  eail.  The  Portu^;uefL'  IkkI  been  more  fortunate 
in  thvir  dif^overics  than  tlie  Spaniards.     Tl;ev'  luid  opened  a  commuid- 
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cation  with  countries  where  induilry,  arts,  and  elegance  fiourilhel;   and 
where  comr.vrce  had   been  lono;er  eite.blifl.ed,    and  carried  to  "rcater 
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thxn,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  the  Spaniards  than  Columbu 


s's 


ofll-r  to  conduc't  thcra  to  the  call,  b)-  a  route  wldch  lie  cxpertod  to  be 
{hortcr,  as  well  as  Icfs  dangerous,  than  that  which  the  Portuguefe  hail 
taken.  Even  Ferdinand  was  roufcd  by  fuch  a  profpcct,  and  warmly 
approve  1  of  the  undertaking.  )/ 

Eat,  intercUing  as  tlie  objed  of  his  voyage  was  to  the  nation,  Co- 
lumbus could  }>rocurc  only  four  fmall  barks,  the  largclt  of  which  did 
not  exceed  feventy  tons  in  burden,  for  performing  it.  Accuftomcd  to 
brave  danger,  a'.d  tj  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  with  iradcquate 
force,  he  did  not  hefitate  to  accept  the  command  of  this  pitiful  f.pa- 
dron.  Mis  brother  Bartholomew,  and  Ids  fccoud  fon  Ferdinand,  the 
hiftorian  of  his  a^liuns,  accompanied  him.  I  lo  failed  from  Cadiz  on 
tlic  ninth  of  May,  and  toucled,  as  uf^a!,  at  the  Canary  IHandi ;  from 
thence  he  purpofed  to  have  itood  directly  for  the  continent ;  but  his 
largeft  vefiel  was  f )  clu.vify  and  unfit:  lor  fcrvice,  as  eonuraincd  him  to 
bear  away  for  Hifpaniola,  in  Iicpes  of  cxchan:;in;;  her  for  {on■.■^  (hip  of 
the  fleet  that  had  carried  out  Ovando.  When  he  arrived  off  St.  Do- 
mingo, on  June  t!ie  twenty-ninth,  he  found  eigliteea  of  thcfc  fhips  ready 
loaded,  and  on  the  point  of  departing  for  Spain.  Columbus  immedlatcl/ 
acquainted  the  governor  with  the  deillnation  of  his  voyage,  and  the  ac- 
cident which  had  obliged  him  to  r.lter  hi.  route.  Me  rcqu:Rcd  per- 
milTion  to  enter  th.e  harbour,  not  oiily  tliat  he  might  iK^gociatc  the  ex- 
ch.ange  of  his  fnip,  bat  that  he  miglit  take  ilielter  during  a  violent 
hurricane,  of  whieli  I'  difcerned  th,c  approach  from  various  prognottics, 
which  his  experience  aud  fagacity  had  taugl.t  him  to  obfervc.  On  tiiat 
account,  he  advifed  him  like.vife  to  pur  oir  for  fome  days  the  departure 
of  the  fleet  bound  for  Spain.  Kiit  Ovando  refufed  his  rcqueil,  and 
defpifed  his  counf.d.  Under  clrcumila  ices  in  which  hunianity  would 
have  aflbrded  refuge  ;.o  a  ftranger,  Columbus  was  denied  admittance 
into  a  country  of  which  he  l;ad  difccvcred  the  ex'i'cacc  and  acquired 
the  poflelfion.  His  falutary  •arning,  whi  merited  tlic  grcatell  ai- 
tention,  was  regarded  as  tlie  dream  of  a  vii  lary  prophet,  who  arro- 
gantly pretended  to  predift  an  event  beyond  tt;e  reach  of  human  fore- 
fight.  The  fleet  fet  fall  for  Spain.  i\ext  night  the  hurricane  came  on 
with  dreadful  impetuofity.  Columbus,  auare  of  tJi?  dang-r,  to;'^  pre- 
cautions againfl  it,  and  faved  his  little  fquadron.  The  fleet  dellined 
for  Spain  met  with  the  fate  which  the  rafimef^  and  obllinacy  of  its  com- 
manders defer'.cd.  Of  eighrren  f-iip^  two  or  three  only  cfcajied.  lu 
this  eeneral  wreck  ncrifhed  Bovadilla,  Rol 
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and  the  greater  part  of 
thofc  who  h.ad  been  the  mofl  aflivc  in  perfecuting  Columbus,  and  on- 
{.•leliing  the  Indian:-.     To^ctiicr  with  thcnifclvc?,  -^ll  tlie  weaUh  which 
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they  haci  acquired  by  tlicir  injufticc  and  cruelty  was  fwallowcd  up.  It 
exceeded  in  value  two  hundred  thonfand  pcfns;  an  immcnfc  fum  at  that 
period,  and  fulncicnt  not  only  to  have  fcreened  them  from  any  Averc 
fcrutiny  into  their  conduct,  hut  i'd  have  fecured  them  a  gracious  recep- 
tion in  the  Spanifn  court.  An-iong  the  Ihips  that  cfcapcd,  one  had  on 
hoard  all  the  cfTcds  ut"  Ccilumbus  w  liich  had  been  recovered  from  the 
ruins  of  his  fortune.  Ilillorians,  ftruck  u  ith  the  cxafl  difcrimination 
of  characters,  as  well  as  the  juftdillrilnition  of  rewards  and  punifhmcnt'^, 
confpicuous  in  thofe  events,  univcrfally  attribute  them  to  an  immediate 
intcrpofition  of  divine  Providence,  in  ordov  to  avenge  the  w  rongs  of  an 
injured  man,  and  to  punifli  the  opprclVors  of  an  innocent  people. 
Upon  the  ignorant  and  fupcrftltious  race  of  men,  v.lio  were  uitnciTcs  of 
this  occurrence,  it  made  a  diiTerent  impreiTion.  From  an  opinion, 
which  vulgar  admirHtion  is  apt  to  entertain  with  rcfpcft  to  pcrH^ns  who 
have  diftineiiifhed  themfclves  by  their  fa  Mcitv  an;',  inventions,  they 
believed  Columbus  to  be  pofl'efled  of  Aipernatural  pov,  rrs,  and  imagined 
that  he  had  conjured  up  this  dreadful  llorm  by  magical  art,  and  incanta- 
tions, in  order  to  bo  avenged  of  his  enemies. 

Columbus  foon  left  ilifpaniola,  Julv  i.j,  where  he  met  with  fuch  an 
inhofpiiable  rv-ccption,  and  flood  towards  the  continent.  After  a  tedi- 
ous and  dangerous  voyage,  he  difcovered  Guanaia,  an  iflan.!  not  far  dif- 
tant  fPMn  the  coaft  of  Honduras.  There  he  had  an  interview  with 
fomc  inhabitants  of  the  continent,  who  arrived  in  a  large  canoe.  They 
appeared  to  be  a  }>ec^ple  more  civilized,  and  who  h.ad  made  greater  pro- 
grefs  in  tlic  knowledge  of  ufcful  arts,  than  any  whom  lie  had  hitherto 
difcovcrc.l.  In  return  to  the  inquiries  which  tlic  Spaniards  made,  wit'i 
their  rfual  eagcrnefs,  concerning  the  places  whore  the  Indians  g«t  the 
gold  wliioh  they  v/orc  by  way  of  ornament,  they  dircdrd  them  to 
countiics  liuiated  to  the  wcil,  in  which  gold  v-as  found  in  fuch  pro- 
fullon,  tliat  it  v.as  applied  to  the  moll  common  ufcs.  Inflead  of  fleer- 
ing in  quell  of  a  country  fo  inviting,  which  would  have  conduced  him 
along  tiic  coall  of  Yucatan  to  the  ri^h  empire  of  Mexico,  Columbus  was 
fo  bent  upon  his  favourite  fcheme  of  fnuiing  out  the  Orait  which  he 
fu-ppofcd  to  communicate  with  the  Indian  ocean,  tliat  he  bore  avv4ay  to 


the  cafl.  towards  the  gulf  of  Darien. 


In   this  navigation  he  difcovered 


{ 


all  the  coall  of  the  continent,  from  Cap-c  Gracias  a  Dios,  to  a  harbour 
which,  on  account  of  its  beauty  and  fccnrity,  lie  called  Pono  Belio. 
He  fcarclicd,  in  \ain,  for  the  imaginary  flrait,  through  which  he  ex- 
peclcd  to  make  his  way  into  an  unknown  fea;  and  though  he  went  on 
fliore  icvcral  times,  and  advanced  into  the  country,  l.c  did  not  penetrate 
(o  far  as  to  crofs  the  narrow  iilhaius  which  fcparatci  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
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from  the  preat  fouthern  orc.iii.  He  was  fo  much  delighted,  however, 
with  the  fertility  of  the  .:ountr;',  and  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  iti 
wealth,  from  the  fpcc'.n-:p.s  of  gold  produced  by  the  natives,  that  he  rc- 
folvcd  to  leave  a  final]  .olony  upon  tlio  river  Belcm,  in  the  pr')vincc  of 
Vcra'^ua,  under  the  rjmma-.d  of  hii  brother,  and  to  return  hiinfelf  to 
Spain,  in  order  to  procure  t. hat  v.as  reqnlfue  for  rendering  the  efta- 
blilhmcnt  permanent.  ?>iit  the  ungovernable  fpirit  of  th.c  people  under 
his  command,  deprl''\l  Columbus  of  the  glory  of  planting  the  firfl: 
colony  on  ihe  continent  of  America.  'I  heir  infolencc  and  rapacicjuf- 
nefs  provoked  the  natives  to  take  arms,  and  as  thefe  were  a  more  hardy 
and  \,-,uUke  race  of  men  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands,  they  cut  off 
part  jr  tlx  Spaniards,  and  obliged  tlic  reft  to  abandon  a  llation  which 
Wo.,  found  to  be  untenabh\^.„,^^ 

'I'his  rcpulfe,  the  firjfthat  the  Spaniards  met  with  from  any  of  the 
American  nations,  was  not  the  only  miijfortur.o  that  befel  Columbus ;  it 
was  f)llowed  by  a  fuccefTion  of  all  the  difaflers  to  which  navigation  is 
c\pofed.  Furious  hurricanes,  with  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and 
li'Iitnin:'-,  threatened  his  leaky  vcfiels  with  del;  tuition  ;  while  his  clif- 
contenrpd  crew,  exhaullcd  with  fatigue,  and  deftitute  of  provifions,  was 
unwilling  or  u  able  to  execute  his  commands.  One  of  his  (hips 
perilhed  ;  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  anoilier,  as  unfit  for  fervice  ;  and 
with  the  two  which  remained,  he  quitted  that  part  of  the  continent 
which  in  his  snguirii  he  named  the  Coaft  of  Vexation,  and  bore  away 
for  Hifpaniola.  New  diltrefles  awaited  him  in  this  voyage.  He  was 
driven  back  by  a  violent  tempeft  from  the  coaft  of  Cuba,  his  fliips  fell 
fo,.d  of  one  ai-'other,  and  were  fo  much  Ihattered  by  the  fliock,  that  with 
the  utmoll  dilHculty  they  reached  Jamaica,  on  June  2.\,  where  he  was 
obli[i,»o  to  run  them  ag'^ound,  to  prevent  them  from  finking.  The 
me.'.furr  of  his  calamitic  '."eemed  now  to  be  full.  He  was  call  afhore 
upon  an  itland  at  a  crnfideiabie  dillance  from  the  only  fettlement  of  the 
Spaniar  1-  in  America.  Iv^  A  ips  were  ruined  beyond  the  poflibility  of 
being  f  paired.  To  cori'-ey  an  nccount  of  his  fituation  to  Hifpaniola, 
appeared  iniprafiicab'* ;  and  wiihou;  ',hi:>  it  was  vain  to  cxpci^l  relief. 
His  gT.ius,  icrtlle  in  lefc^urccs,  Uiid  molt  vigorous  in  thofe  perilous  ex- 
tremities when  feeble  minds  abandon  tlienuelves  to  defpair,  difcovered 
the  only  expedient  which  afforded  any  profnefl  of  deliverance.  He 
had  recourfe  fo  the  hofpitable  kindr.efs  of  the  natives,  who  confidering 
the  Spaniards  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  nature,  were  eager,  on  every  occa- 
fion,  to  minilkr  to  tiicir  wants.  From  them  he  obtained  two  of  their 
canoes,  each  formed  out  of  the  truiik  of  a  fingic  tree  hollowed  with  fire, 
^nd  fo  mif-ihapen  and  aukward  as  hardiv  to  merit  the  name  of  boats. 
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In  thefc,  which  were  fit  only  fc^r  creeping  along  the  coaft,  or  crofling 
from  one  fide  of  a  bay  to  another,  Mcmlcz,  a  Spaniard,  and  Fiefchi,  a 
Genocfe,  two  gentlemen  particularly  attached  to  Columbus,  gallantly 
offered  to  fef  out  for  Hifpanii^la,  upon  a  voyage  of  above  thirty  leagues. 
This  they  accompUfhed  in  vt-n  ilays,  after  furniounting  incredible  dan* 
gets,  and  enduring  fuch  fatigue,  that  fc\eral  of  the  Indians  who  ac- 
companied thcni  funk  under  ir,  and  died.  The  attention  paid  to  them 
by  the  governor  oi'  llifpaniola  was  neither  fuch  as  their  courage  merited, 
nor  the  dilhefs  of  the  perfons  from  whom  they  came  required,  Ovando, 
from  a  mean  jealoufy  of  Columbus  was  afraid  of  allowing  him  to  fet 
foot  in  the  illand  under  his  go\ernmcnt.  This  ungenerous  paffion 
hardened  his  heart  againll  every  tender  fentiment>  which  reflexion  upon 
the  fcrviccs  and  mibfortunes  of  that  great  man,  or  compaifion  for  his  own 
fellow-citizens  involved  in  the  fame  calamities,  mull  have  excited. 
Mendez  and  Fiefchi  fpeui.  eight  months  in  foliciting  relief  for  their 
commander  and  affociatcs,  without  any  profpctft  of  obtaining  it. 

During  this  period,  variou;.  paflions  agitated  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
and  his  companions  in  advcriity.  At  iirlt  the  expectation  of  fpeedy 
dcliver;mv.c,  iVora  the  fuccefs  of  Mendoz  and  Fiefchi's  voyage,  cheered 
the  fpirits  of  the  moll  dei'pondlng.  After  fome  time  the  more  timorous 
began  to  fufpied  that  they  had  mifcarried  in  their  daring  attempt.  At 
length,  even  the  mo'"  fanguine  concluded  that  they  had  pcriflied.  The 
ray  of  hope  which  had  broke  in  upon  them,  made  their  condi- 
tion appear  now  more  difmal.  Dcfpair,  heightened  by  difappoint- 
mcnt,  fettled  in  every  breuil.  Their  laft  refource  had  failed,  and  no- 
thing remained  but  the  piofpedl  oi  ending  their  miferable  days  among 
naked  favages,  far  from  the^r  country  and  their  friends.  The  feamcn, 
in  a  tranfport  of  rage,  rofc  in  open  i.iutiny,  threatened  the  life  of  Co- 
lumbus, whoivi  they  leproail'cd  ?.s  the  author  of  all  their  calamities, 
feiz.ed  ten  canoes  which  he  had  purchafed  from  the  Indians,  and  defpil- 
ing  his  renionflrances  and  entreaties,  made  off  with  them  to  a  diftant 
part  of  the  ifland.  At  the  fame  time  the  natives  murmured  ar  the  long 
refideiicc  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  country.  As  their  indudry  was  not 
greater  than  that  of  their  neighbours  in  Hifpaniola,  like  them  they 
found  the  burden  of  fupporting  fo  many  ftrangers  to  be  altogether  in- 
tolerable. Thcv  t^egari  to  bring  in  provifions  with  reluftance,  they 
jftirnilhcd  them  with  a  fpaving  hand,  and  threatened  to  withdraw  thote 
fupplics  altoge  her.  '^uch  a  refolutiop  mud  have  been  quickly  fatal  to 
the  Spaniards,  i'iu  ir  fafety  depended  upon  the  good-will  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and  unlefs  they  could  revive  the  admiration  and  reverence  with 
Vhi'-h  thst  Ample  people  had  at  firft  beheld  them,  dcllruftion  Wus  un- 
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avoidable.  Though  the  licentious  proceedings  of  the  mutineers  had,  in 
a  great  meafure  eft'accd  thofe  imprclTions  whieh  had  been  fo  favourable 
to  rhc  Spaniards,  the  ingenuity  of  Columbus  fuggefted  a  happy  artifice, 
that  not  only  reilored  but  heightened  the  high  opinion  whii!i  the  Indians 
\  had  originally  entertained  of  them.  By  his  (kill  in  aflronomy  he  knew 
that  there  was  fliortly  to  be  a  total  cclipfc  of  the  moon.  He  affemblcd 
all  the  principal  perfons  of  the  diftritt  around  him  on  the  day  before  it 
happened,  and,  after  reproaching  them  for  their  ficklcnefs  in  uithdaiaw- 
ing  their  affeftion  and  afliftance  from  men  whom  they  had  lately  revered, 
he  told  them,  that  the  Spaniards  were  fcrvants  of  the  Great  Spirit  who 
dwells  in  heaven,  who  made  and  governs  the  world  ;  that  he,  offended 
at  their  refufing  to  fupport  men  who  were  the  objei^ts  of  his  peculiar 
favour,  was  preparing  to  punifli  this  criaie  with  exemplary  feverity,  and 
that  very  night  the  moon  fhould  witlihold  her  light,  and  appear  of  a 
bloody  hue,  as  a  fign  of  the  divine  wrath,  and  an  emblem  of  the  ven- 
geance ready  to  fall  upon  them.  To  this  marvellous  predidion  fome  of 
tiiem  liftened  with  the  carclefs  indifierence  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
America  ;  others,  with  the  credulous  allonilhmcnt  natural  to  barbarians. 
But  when  the  moon  began  gradually  to  be  darkened,  and  at  length  ap- 
peared of  a  red  colour,  all  "ere  (truck  with  terror.  They  nm  with 
confternation  to  their  houfcs,  and  returning  inllajitly  to  Columbus 
loaded  with  provifions,  threw  them  at  his  feet,  conjuring  him  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Great  Spirit  to  avert  the  delhudion  with  which  they 
were  threatened.  Columbus,  feeming  to  be  moved  by  their  entreaties, 
promifed  to  comply  with  their  defire.  The  cclipfe  went  oif,  the  moon 
recovered  its  fplendoui,  and  from  that  dav  the  Spaniards  were  not  only 
furniihed  profufely  with  provifions,  bur  the  natives,  with  fuperlHtious 
attention,  avoided  every  tiling  that  could  jrivc  tliem  otfencc. 

During  •^hofe  tranfirtions,  the  mutinrcrs  li:id  made  repeated  attempts 
to  pafs  over  to  Hifpaniola  in  the  canoes  which  they  had  fei/.ed.  But» 
from  their  own  mifconduct,  or  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
iheir  eftbrts  were  all  unfiu'cefsful.  iilnraged  at  tliis  difappointment, 
they  mavched  towards  that  part  of  the  ifland  where  Columbus  remained, 
threatening  him  with  new  infults  and  danger.  NVIiile  tho\-  were  ad- 
vancing, an  event  happened,  more  cruel  aud  aliliCting  than  any  cala- 
mity which  he  dreaded  from  them.  1  he  governor  of  Hifpanii  ^j,  whofe 
mind  was  ftill  filled  with  fonic  dark  I'ufpii  ions  of  Columbus,  fent  a  final! 
bark  to  Jamaica,  not  to  deli\  er  his  diltrelVed  countrymen,  but  to  fpy 
out  their  condition.  Left  the  fv  mpaihy  of  thofe  whorn  he  cmp!o^'ed 
fhould  afford  them  relief,  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  gave  the  com- 
axam^  of  this  vcflel  to  Efcobar,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  Coliinihus,  who 
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adhering  to  his  inftrudioiis  with  malignant  accuracy,  caft  anchor  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  illiind,  npproachcd  tho  fhore  in  a  fmall  boat,  ohfcrvcci 
the  wretched  pHr'.ht  of"  the  Sp:;niards,  delivered  a  letter  of  empty  com- 
pliments to  tl.c  admiral,  received  his  anfwcr,  and  departed.  When  the 
Spaniards  firft  dcfcried  the  vclTel  Handing  towards  the  illand,  every  heart 
exulted,  as  if  the  long  expcv^cd  hi)Mr  of  their  deliverance  had  at  length 
arrived  ;  but  when  it  difappcarcd  fo  fuddcnly,  they  funk  into  the  deej-ieft 
dejedion,  and  all  their  hopes  died  away.  Columbus  alone,  though  he 
felt  mofl:  fenfihly  this  wanton  infult  which  Ovando  added  to  his  pad 
neglc(fl,  retained  fuch  compofure  of  mind,  as  to  be  able  to  cheer  his 
followers.  He  aflurcd  them,  that  Mendcz  and  Fiefchi  had  reached 
Hifpaniola  in  fafcty  ;  that  they  would  fpeedily  procure  fliips  to  carry 
them  off;  but  as  I'^fcobar's  veflcl  could  not  take  them  all  on  board, 
he  had  rcfufcd  to  go  with  her,  becaufe  he  was  deicrmined  never  to 
abandon  tl'-e  faithful  companions  of  his  didrcfs.  Soothed  with  the  ex- 
prdlation  of  fpcedy  deliverance,  and  delighted  with  his  apparent  gene- 
rofity  in  attcndin;^;  more  to  tlicir  prcfi-rxation  than  to  his  own  fafety, 
their  fpirits  re".  ivtJ,  and  he  ro;.,aincd  their  confidence. 

Without  tills  conrul.'ncc';  he  couhi  not  lia\e  refilled  the  mutineers, 
who  were  now  at  hand.  All  liis  cndca\  ours  to  reclaim  thofc  defperatc 
men  had  no  efi'ett  but  to  incrcafe  their  Irenv-y.  'I'heir  demands  became 
every  day  m'.)rc  extravagant,  and  their  intentions  more  violent  and 
bloody.  The  common  fafety  rendered  it  nccelTary  to  opuofe  them  with 
open  force.  Columbus  who  had  been  long  atBided  with  the  gout,  could 
not  take  the  ficid.  On  the  tv/entioth  of  May  his  brother,  the  Adelan- 
tado,  marched  againft  tlum.  I'hey  (juickly  met.  "^rhe  mutineers  rc- 
jedcd  with  fccrii  terms  of  accommodation,  which  were  once  more  of- 
fc red  them,  and  rufiicd  on  boldly  to  the  attack.  They  fill  not  upon 
an  enemy  unprepared  to  received  them.  In  the  firll  ihock,  feveral  of 
their  nooft  daring  Ic.ulera  were  Hain.  The  Adelatando,  whofc  ftrength 
was  equal  to  his  courage,  clofod  with  their  captain,  wounded,,  difarmcd, 
and  took  him  prifuncr.  At  {ight  of  this,  tlie  roll  fled  with  a  daftardly 
fear,  fuitablc  to  their  former  infclence.  Soon  after,  they  fubmitted  in 
a  body  to  Colutnhus,  nr.d  bound  thcmfclvcs  by  the  moft  f(,lem»  oaths  to 
obey  all  hv^  ccin.mands.  Hardly  was  tranquillity  rc-eilablifiieJ,  when 
the  ilii;  •>  ippcared,  v.'hofe  arrival  Columbus  had  promifed  with  grcal; 
addrefs,  though  he  could  forefce  it  with  little  certainty.  With  tran- 
fporta  of  joy,  the  Spaniards  quitted  an  ifland  in  which  the  unfeeling 
jcaloufy  of  Ovando  had  fulTered  them  to  langulih  above  a  year,  cxpofed 
»o  raifery  in  all  its  various  formi. 
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Whf  n  thpy  arrived  at  St.  Domingo,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Augufl:,  the 
l»;n-crnor,  with  the  mean  artifice  of  a  vulgar  mind,  that  labours  to  atone 
for  iiifolcncc  by  fcrvility,  fawned  on  the  man  whom  he  envied,  and  had 
attempted  tj  rain.  He  received  Columbus  with  the  moft  ftudied  rc- 
fpert,  lodged  him  in  his  own  hoiifc,  and  diftinguilhcd  him  wi'.h  every 
mark  of  honour.  But  amidft  thcfe  overawed  demonftrations  of  regard, 
he  could  not  conceal  tlic  hatred  and  malignity  latent  in  his  heart.  He 
fct  at  liberty  the  captain  of  tlic  mutineers,  whom  Columbus  had  brought 
over  in  chains,  to  be  tried  for  his  crimes,  and  threatened  fuch  as  had 
adhered  to  the  adi.iira!  with  proceeding  to  a  judicial  enquiry  into  their 
coiulud.  Columbus  fubmitted  in  filcncc  to  what  he  could  not  rcdrcfs; 
but  difcovcrcd  an  extreme  Impatience  to  quit  a  country  which  was  under 
the  jurifdidion  of  a  man  wlio  liad  treated  him,  on  every  occafion,  with 
inhumanity  and  injufticc.  His  preparations  were  foon  finiflicd,  and  he  fct 
fail  for  Spain  with  two  thipi,  on  September  the  twelfth,  150.}.  Difafters 
fKnilar  to  thofe  which  had  accompanied  him  through  life  continued  to 
to  purfue  him  to  the  end  of  his  career.  One  of  his  veflels  being  dif- 
abicil,  was  foon  forced  Inick  to  St.  Domingo ;  the  other,  fhattcred  by 
violent  ilorms,  failed  fcven  hundred  leagues  with  jury-mafts,  and  reached 
uith  diSHculty  the  port  of  ^c.  Lucar  in  the  montli  of  December. 

There  he  received  the  account  of  an  event  the  mofl  fatal  that  could 
have  befallen  him,  and  whi!.li  completed  his  niisfortuncN,  This  was  thi* 
death,  on  the  ninth  of  Is'ovembcr,  1,50  ],  of  his  patroncii  queen  Ifabella. 
in  \\  liofe  jurtice,  humanity,  and  favour,  he  confided  as  his  hill  refourLC. 
Kone  now  remained  to  redrcr^  his  wrongs,  or  to  rev/aid  him  for  hii 
ftTvices  and  fuffi.-rings,  but  FcrJinand,  who  liaJ  (o  hing  oppofed  and  fo 
often  injured  him.  To  folicit  a  prince  thus  prejudiced  againd  him, 
was  an  occupation  no  Icfs  irkfome  than  hopeleb.  la  this,  however, 
was  Columbus  doomed  to  o:rploy  the  clofc  of  his  days.  As  foon  as  his 
hc:']th  was  in  fome  degree  le  eftablifl''cd,  he  repaired  to  v'ourt;  and 
tl)uugh  he  wai  received  there  with  civility  barely  decent,  he  plied  Fer- 
dinand with  petition  after  petition,  demanding  the  punlthment  of  his 
oppredbrs,  and  the  reilitution  of  all  the  privileges  bclloucd  upon  hina 
by  the  capitulation  of  one  thouCmd  four  hundred  and  ninef; -two.  Fer- 
dinand amufed  him  with  fair  words  and  unmeaning  promiies.  Inftead 
of  granting  his  claims,  ho  propofed  expedients  in  order  to  elude  them, 
and  fpun  out  the  atfair  with  fuch  apparent  art,  as  plainly  difcovc red  his 
intention  that  it  fiiould  never  be  terminated.  The  declining  health  of 
Columbus  flattered  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  being  foon  delivered 
irom  an  importunate  fuit or,  and  encouraged  him  to  perfevcrc  in  this 
iililjcral  plan.    Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expedations.     Difgufted 
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with  the  ingratitude  of  a  monarch  whom  he  had  fervcd  with  fuch  fide* 
lity  and  fuccefs,  exhauftcd  with  the  fatigues  and  hanilhips  which  he  had 
endured,  and  broken  with  the  infirmities  which  thefc  brought  upon 
him,  Columbus  ended  his  life  at  Valladolid  on  the  twentieth  of  May, 
one  thoufand  five  luindred  and  fix,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
He  died  n'iih  a  compofure  of  mind  fuitahlo  to  the  magnanimity  which 
diftinguilhed  his  charaftcr,  and  with  fcntimcnts  of  piety  becoming  that 
fupremc  refpeft  for  religion,  which  he  manifcfted  in  every  occurrei.cc 
of  his  life,  ,         . 


Having  thus  given  an  Account  of  the  firft  Difcovery  of  America,  we 
fliall  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Reader,  aGENF.RAi.  Descrittiox 
•f  that  Country,  its  So:/,  Climate ^  Produ^ionsy  Original  InhahitantSy  ^V.  13 c. 
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r.OUi\D ARIES    AND    EXTENT. 

X  HIS  vail  country  extends  from  the  8oth  degree  of  north,  to  the 
r,bth  degree  of  fouth  hititudej  and,  where  its  breadth  is  known,  frcm 
the  35th  to  the  i36t'-.  c'egrec  weft  longitude  from  London ;  ftretching 
between  8000  and  9000  niles  in  lengtli,  and  in  its  grcateft  breadth 
3690  It  fees  both  hcmifpliores,  has  two  fummers  and  a  double  winter, 
and  enjoys  all  tlic  variety  of  climates  which  the  earth  affords.  It  is 
wafned  by  the  two  great  oceans.  To  the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic, 
which  divides  it  from  Europe  and  Africa;  to  the  weft  it  has  the  Pacific 
or  Great  South  Sea,  by  which  it  is  fcparatcd  from  Afia.  By  thefe  feas 
it  may,  and  does,  carry  on  a  direft  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts 
of  the  world. 

North  and  South  Continent.  America  is  not  of  equal 
breadth  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  but  is  divided  into  two  great 
continents,  c?\\^A  North  ^ndi  South  America,  by  an  iftlimus  1500  miles 
long,  and  which  at  Darien,  about  Lat.  g*'  N.  is  only  60  miles  over. 
This  ifthmus  forms,  with  the  northern  and  fouthern  continents,  a  vaft 
gulph,  in  which  lie  a  great  number  of  iflands,  called  the  Jrcji  Indies,  in 
contradiftindion  to  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia,  which  are  called  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

Climate.  Between  the  New  World  and  the  Old,  tliere  are  feveral 
very  ftriking  differences ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  general  pre- 
dominance of  cold  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  America.  Though 
we  cannot,  in  any  country,  determine  the  precife  degree  of  heat  merely 
by  the  diftance  of  the  equator,  becaufe  the  elevation  above  the  fea,  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  &c.  afFeft  the  climate ;  yet,  in  the  ancient  continent, 
the  heat  is  much  more  in  proporiioii  to  the  vicinity  to  the  equator  than 
in  any  part  of  America,  Here  the  rigour  of  tlie  frigid  zor.e  extends  over 
half  that  which  fhould  be  tcmuerate  by  its  pofition.     Even  in  thofc 
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latitudes  wlierc  the  wiiucr  is  fcarccly  felt  on  the  OIil  continent,  it  rci^nji 
with  grc.U  fevcrity  in  A'ncrica,  though  duiing  a  (hort  pcrioti.  Nov 
tlocb  thijcokl.prcvaient  in  the  New  World,  conlinc  itfelf  to  the  tcnijc- 
xatc  zones;  but  extends  its  inHuencc  to  the  torrid  zyne,  alfo,  confider. 
ably  mitigating  the  exccfs  ol  its  heat.  Along  tl-  callcrn  coaft,  the 
climate,  though  more  fimilnr  to  that  of  the  torrid  /one  in  other  parr .  ci 
tl'.c  earth,  is  ncvcrtliekil.  cu..udcrably  niilJcr  than  ia  thofc  countries  uf 
Aim  and  Africa  which  lie  in  the  fame  latituiie.  From  tlic  fo-,thcrn 
tropic  to  rl'.'  extremity  of  the  American  continent,  the  f»'kl  is  fald 
to  be  mucli  u;reatcr  than  in  parallel  northern  latitudes  >  . ...  ol  America 
itfelf. 

For  this  {o  remarkable  difFerene?  '/v. -..c;;  tiic  climate  of  the  New 
continent  and  the  Ok!,  various  caui'o,  Iiave  been  aiH^ned  by  dliiercnt 
authors.  'I'he  fi)liovvini,  i.-.  the  opinion  of  the  learned  J^r.  Rohcrtfon  on 
this  fubjc<ft.  ••  Though  the  utmoft  extent  of  America  towards  the  noriij 
be  not  yet  difcovercd,  we  know  that  it  advances  nearer  to  the  pole  than 
cither  Europe  or  Afia.  The  latter  ha\i'  large  feas  to  the  north,  whicli 
are  open  during  part  of  the  year;  and,  even  when  covered  with  ice,  the 
wind  that  blows  over  them  is  lefs  intenfoiy  cold  than  that  which  blows 
o\er  land  in  the  fame  latifides.  But,  in  America,  the  land  ilrotchcs 
frcni  ihc  river  -t.  L;^urcnce  t.j'.vards  the  pole,  am!  fpreado  out  immeafely 
to  the  wcl^  A  ch:i*n  of  cnormuiis  mountains  covered  with  fnow  and 
ice,  runs  rhrougtul!  this  dreary  region,  'i'lic  v.ind  paliing  over  fuch  an 
extent  rf  h.'gl;  and  f'0/:u  Lnul,  bccoiiics  fo  impr  ■^;:naTed  w'th  told,  that 
it  accjuires  a  pierci.ig  keennefs,  whicli  it  rc'tain^  i.i  it'^  piogrcfs  through 
warmer  clirnai'^s;  and  i.-  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it  reach  the  gulpK 
of  .'Vk'xic.'/.  C.'v.u  ali  the  ccnitineni  of  North  America,  a  norlh-ivellcriy 
wind  and  cxcc'.live  cold  ,ire  fynonyiiious  terms.  Even  in  the  mo.^  t'ultry 
weather,  the  moment  that  the  win  J  veers  to  that  quarr^.,  its  penetuuing 
Influence  is  f:lt  in  a  tranfition  from  heat  to  coki  no  lefs  violent  than 
fudden,  To  thij  powerful  caufc  v.e  may  afcribe  the  extrar.rdinary  do- 
minion of  cokl,  and  its  violent  in-roads  into  the  fouthern  provinces  in 
that  part  of  tlie  globe. 

"  Other  caufes,  no  Icfr.  remarkable,  diminiHi  the  adivc  power  of  heat 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  American  continent  which  lie  between  the  tropics. 
In  all  that  portion  of  he  globe,  the  wind  blows  in  an  invariable  dirtCticn 
from  eaft  to  weft.  As  this  v.  ind  holds  its  courfe  acrofs  the  ancient  coii' 
tinent,  it  arrives  at  the  countries  which  ftretch  along  the  weilern  fhore  of 
Africa,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles  which  it  hath  collected  from 
the  fultry  plains  of  Afia,  and  the  burning  fanJs  in  the  African  defarts, 
The  coaft  of  Africa  is  accordingly  the  region  of  the  earth  which  fee!* 
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tl  **  mo.l  tcrvcnt  Iicat,  and  is  cxpofed  to  the  unmitigated  ardour  of  the 
foirid  zone.     Hut  this  fame  wind,  v.liich  brings  fuch  an  acccfliou  of 
\,iinnth  to  the  countrii's  lying  botw  ccn  tlic  river  of  Senegal  and  Cafrari.i, 
Iravcrfcs  the  Atlantic  <x  .111  before  it  reaches  1'  -    American  niorc.     It 
is  i"()ol(\l  in  its  pafTagc  over  thi>  vail  body  of  water;  and  is  felt  as  a  rc- 
Irclhinij  gale  alon^  th«'  coalls  of  Brafil  and  (.iiiana,  rendering  thofc 
countries,   though  amongit  the  wnrmert  in  America,  temperate,  when 
romparcd  with  thor.*  which  lie  oppoliro  to  them  in  Africa.     As  t!  i« 
:>    uiti.i  advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  Amcric,   it  meets  with  iramcnfe 
jlains  covered  v.itii  impenetrable  forelh ;  or  occupied  by  large  ri\ers, 
inarllies,  and  llac.niting  v.atcrs,  uhere  it  can  recover  no  confiderablc  dc- 
r.rec  c'l  heat.     At  length  it  arrives  at  t!ie  Andes,  which  run  from  *  !;\ii 
t)  fouth  through   t!  e  whole  coniincnt.     In  pafling  over  their  ."■ic.itcd 
•     and  fro/on  fiunmi: .,  it  is  To  thorou.-'  ly  cooled,  that  the  grc.ucr  par:  of 
the  <  ( iintrie.i  beyo;      '^cm  hardly  tool  ti.e  ardour  to  which  thry  fccm 
*'xpofed  by  tbcir  :       .ion.     In  the  other  provinces  of  America,  from 
Terra  Firma  ucflward  to  tie  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the  climate  is 
tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the  elevation  of  the  land  above  the  fea ;  in 
others,  by  their  extraordinarv  humidity  ;  and  in  all,  by  the  enormous 
s'^'  mountains  fcattercd  ovor  this  trad.     The  iflands  of  America  in  tlio 
,||  torrid  zone  arc  ciilicr  fm.dl  or  mountainous,  and  are  fjnncd  alternatel/ 
J  by  rcfrefning  fea  and  land  breezes. 

"■r'l 

Ml      •'  The  caufes  of  tlie  c>;traord!nar\-  cold  towards  the  fouthcrn  limits  of 

■'I  Americn,  and  in  the  feas  be_\()nd  it,  cannot  be  afcertaincd  in  a  manner 

a^']u:i"y  Satisfying.     It  was  long  fuppofcd,  that  a  vail  continent,  ditlin- 

"Sguidicd   l)y    the   name  of   Terra  /iujlreilis   hicogKiUt,  lay  bctwc-.-n  the 

j|ji.iithera  extremity  of  America  and  the  antardic  pole.     The  fame  ptin- 

.ac'i'lcs  which  account  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  northern 

J|rroions  of  America,  were  employed  in  -onkr  to  explain  tluit  which  is 

:\ic:]t  at  Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries,     1  he  unmcnie  extent  of 

:|f;,c  {buthcrn  continent,  and  the  riwrs  which  it  poured  into  the  occ:  n, 

re  mentioned  and  admittCv   ' 
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82  GENERAL     DESCRIPTION 

"  The  mofl  obvious  and  probable  caufcof  this  fiipcrior  degree  of  coJ# 
towards  the  fouthern  extreinity  of  America,  feems  to  be  the  form  of  the 
continent  there.  Its  breadth  gradually  decrcafcs  as  it  ftretchcs  from  St# 
Antonio  fouthwards,  and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to  the  ftraits  of 
Magellan  its  dimenfions  are  much  contrafted.  On  the  eaft  and  weft 
fides,  it  is  waflied  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  From  its  fouth- 
ern point,  it  is  probable  that  an  open  fea  llretches  to  the  antarflic  pole, 
'In  whichever  of  thefe  direftions  the  wind  blows,  it  is  cooled  before  it 
approaches  the  Magellanic  regions,  by  palfing  over  a  vail  body  of  water ; 
nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  extent,  that  it  can  recover  any  confiderablc 
degree  of  heat  in  its  progrefs  over  it.  Thefe  circumrtdnces  concur  in 
rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  this  diftrift  of  America  more 
fimilar  to  that  of  an  infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continental  climate ;  and 
hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  degree  of  fummcr-heat  with  places  in 
Europe  and  Afia,  in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.  The  north 
wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this  part  of  America,  after  blowing 
ever  a  ;>;reat  continent.  But,  from  an  attentive  furvey  of  its  pofition, 
this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency  rather  to  diminifh  thaa  augment 
the  degree  of  heat.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is  properly  the 
termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  ftretches  nearly  in 
a  dlicft  line  from  north  to  fouth,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  moft  fultry  regions  in  South  America,  Guiana,  BrafiJ, 
Paraguay^  and  Tucumar,  Me  man.y  degrees  to  the  eaft  of  the  Magellanic 
regions.  The  level  country  of  Peru,  wMeli  enjoys  the  tropical  heats,  ii 
Utoated  confiderably  to  the  weft  of  them.  The  north  wind,  then, 
though  it  blows  over  bnd,  does  not  brinp;  to- the  fouthern  extremity  of 
America  an  increafe  of  heat  coUcdted  in  its  paffage  over  torrid  regions ; 
but,  before  it  arrives  there,  it  muft  have  fwept  along  the  fummit  of  ths 
Andes,  and  come  impregnated  with  the  cold  of  that  frozen  region." 

Another  particularity  in  the  climate  of  America,  is  its  exceflive  nioil- 

turc  in  general.     In  fume  places,  indeed,   on  the  weftern  coaft,  rain  .'» 

not  known ;  but,  in  all  other  parts,  the  moiftnefs  of  tlie  climate  is  a? 

remarkable  as  the  cold. — The  forefts  wherewith  it  is  every  where  co' 

vered,  no  doubt,  partly  occafion  the  moifturc  of  its  climate ;   but  the 

moft  prevalent  caafe  is  the  vaft  quantity  of  water  in  the  Atlantic  and 

Pacific  oceans,  with  which  America  ii  environed  on  all  fides.     Hence 

thofe  places  where  the  continent  is  narroweft  are  deluged  with  aiinoft 

l^rpctuul  rr.ins,   accompanied  with  violent  thunder  and  lightning,  by 

uhjch  fome  of  tliein,  particularly  Porto  Bello,  are  rendered  In  a  nianner 

«*.v>:l:tab;tak)le. 
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This  extreme  moIAure  of  the  American  clim.ite  is  proiUi«fiivc  of 
much  hirt^cr  rivers  there  tliau  in  any  other  j^art  of  the  world.  The  Da- 
nube, the  Nile,  the  Indus,  or  the  Ganges,  are  not  comparable  to  the 
MiffiflippI,  the  river  St.  Laurence,  or  that  of  the  Amazons;  nor  arc  fuch 
larae  lakes  to  be  found  any  where  as  thofe  which  North  America  af- 
fords. To  the  fame  caufc  we  are  alfo  partly  to  afcribe  the  exceflive  luxu- 
riance of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  almoft  all  parts  of  this  country.  In 
the  fouthern  provinces,  where  the  moifture  of  the  climate  is  aided  by 
the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the  woods  are  almoft  impervious,  and  the  furface 
of  the  ground  is  hid  from  the  eye,  under  a  thick  covering  of  (hrubs, 
herbs,  and  weeds. — In  the  northern  provinces,  the  forefts  are  not  en- 
cumbered with  the  fame  luxuriance  of  vegetation ;  neverthelefs,  they 
afFord  trees  much  larger  of  their  kind  than  what  are  to  be  found  any 
where  elfe. 

From  the  coldnefs  and  the  moifture  of  America,  an  extreme  malig- 
nity of  climate  has  been  inferrc.l,  and  afferted  by  M.  de  Paw,  in  his 
Rechenhi's  Philo/ophiqucs.  Hence,  according  to  his  hypothefis,  the  fmall- 
nefs  and  irregularity  of  the  nobler  animals,  and  the  fue  and  enormous 
multiplication  of  reptiles  and  infeds.  '  ^      .^ 

But  the  fuppofed  fmallnefs  and  lefs  ferocity  of  the  American  animal?, 
the  Abbe  Clavigero  obfervcs,  infteadof  the  malignity,  demonftrates  the 
mildnefs  and  bounty  of  the  clime,  if  we  give  credit  to  EufFon,  at  whofe 
fountain  M.  de  Paw  has  drank,  and  of  whofe  leftimony  hft  has  availed 
Jiimfelf  againft  Don  Pernctty.  Buffon,  who  in  many  places  of  his  Na- 
tural Hiftory  produces  the  fmallnefs  of  the  American  animals  as  a  cer- 
tain argument  of  the  malignity  of  the  climate  of  America,  in  treating 
afterwards  of  favagc  animals,  in  Tom.  11.  fpeaks  thus:  "  As  all  things, 
even  the  nioft  free  creatures,  are  fubjcd  to  natural  laws,  and  animals  as 
well  as  men  are  fubjefted  to  the  influence  of  climate  and  foil,  it  appears 
that  the  flune  caufes  which  have  civilized  and  poliri;ed  the  human  fpecies 
in  our  climates,  may  have  likewife  produced  fimilar  effcfts  upoo  other 
fpecies.  The  wolf,  which  is  perhaps  the  fierceft  of  all  the  quadrupeds 
of  the  temperate  zone,  is  however  incomparably  lefs  terrible  than  the 
tyger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther,  of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  the  white  bear 
and  hyena  of  the  frigid  zone.  In  America,  where  the  air  and  the  earth 
are  more  mild  than  thofe  of  Africa,  the  tyger,  the  lion,  and  the  panther, 
»re  not  terrible  but  in  the  name.  They  have  degenerated,  iffiercenefs, 
joined  to  cruelty,  made  their  nature ;  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  they 
Jiave  only  fufFered  the  influence  of  the  climate :  under  a  milder  Iky, 
their  nature  alfo  has  become  more  mild.  From  climes  which  are  im- 
piodcrate  in  their  temperature,  are  obtained  drugs,  perfumes,  poifjns. 
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'  and  all  thofe  plants  whofe  qualities  arc  ftrong.  The  temperate  earth,  on 
the  contrary,  produces  only  things  which  are  temperate ;  the  mildcft 
herbs,  the  moft  wholcfomc  pulfe,  the  Avcetcft  fruits,  the  moft  quiet  ani- 
nnls,  and  the  moft  humane  men,  are  the  natives  of  this  happy  clime. 
As  the  earth  makes  the  plants,  tlie  earth  and  plants  make  animals ;  the 
earth,  the  plants,  and  the  animals,  make  man.  The  phyfical  qualities  of 
man,  and  the  animals  which  feed  dB  other  animals,  depend,  though  more 
remotely,  on  the  fame  caufcs  which  influence  their  difpofitions  and  cuf- 
toms.  This  is  the  greateft  proof  and  demonft ration,  that  in  temperate 
climes  every  thing  becomes  temperate,  and  that  in  intemperate  climes 
everything  is  exceffive  ;  and  that  fize  and  form,  which  appear  fixed  and 
determinate  qualities,  depend,  nc.withftanding,  like  the  relative  quali- 
ties, on  the  influence  of  climate.  The  fize  of  our  quadrupeds  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  an  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  or  fca-horfe.  'I'he 
largefl.  of  our  birds  are  but  fmall,  if  compared  with  the  oftrich,  the  con- 
dorc,  and  cnjoarc.'*  So  far  M.  Euifon,  whof;  te\t  v.e  have  copied,  hc- 
caufe  it  is  contrary  to  what  M.  de  Paw  vv'rites  againft  the  climats  of 
America,  and  to  BufFon  himfclf  in  many  other  places. 

If  the  large  and  fierce  animals  are  natives  of  intemperate  climes,  and 
fmall  and  tranquil  animals  of  temperate  climes,  as  M.  BulTon  has  here 
cftablifhed  ;  if  mildnefs  of  climate  influences  the  difpofition  and  cuftoms 
of  animals,  M.  de  Paw  does  not  well  deduce  the  malignity  of  the  climate 
of  America  from  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs  of  its  animals;  he 
ought  rather  to  have  deduced  the  gentlenefs  and  fwcetnefs  of  its  climate 
from  this  antecedent.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fmaller  fize  and  lefs  fierce- 
nefs of  the  American  animals,  with  refpeft  to  thofe  of  the  old  continent, 
are  a  proof  of  their  degeneracy,  arifing  from  the  malignity  of  the  clime, 
as  M.  de  Paw  would  have  it,  we  ought  in  like  manner  to  argue  the  ma- 
lignity of  the  climate  of  Europe  from  the  fmaJlcr  fize  and  lefs  fiercenefs 
of  its  animals,  compared  with  thofe  of  Africa.  If  a  philofophcr  of  the 
country  of  Guinea  fliould  undertake  a  work  in  imitation  of  M.  de  Paw, 
with  this  title,  Rechtrchcs  PhUcfopbi'jHcs  fur  les  Eriropccusy  he  might  avail 
himfelf  of  the  fame  argument  which  M.  de  Paw  ufes,  to  demonflrate  the 
malignity  of  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  the  advantages  of  that  of  Africa. 
The  climate  of  Europe,  he  would  fay,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  pro- 
duftion  of  quadrupeds,    which  are  found  incomparably  fmaller,   and 

.  more  cowardly  than  ours.  Wliat  are  the  horfe  and  the  ox,  the  largefl  of 
its  animals,  compared  with  our  elepliants,  our  rhinocerofes,  our  fea- 
horfes,  and  our  camels  ?  What  are  its  lizards,  either  in  fize  or  intrepi- 
dity, compared  with  our  crocodiles  ?  Its  wolves,  its  bears,  the  moil 
dreadful  of  its  wild  beafts,  when  bcfide  our  lions  or  tygers  ?  Its  eagle,  its 
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Tulturc5,  a»dcran:s,  if  compared  w'.th  our  oftrIche3,   appear  only  like 

hens. 

As  to  the  enormous  fize  and  prodigious  mukipreation  of  the  infefls 

and  other  litth:,  noxious  animal,  "  'I'hc  fr.rfacc  of  tivc  earth  (fays  M.  dc 
Paw.  infected  by  putrefadion,  was  over-run  with  li/.ards,  ferpcnts,  rep- 
tiles, and  infcds  monllrous  for  fixe,  and  the  adivity  of  their  pcifon, 
which  tl;cv  drew  from  the  copious  juices  of  this  uncultivated  foil,  that 
n-as  ccrniplcd  and  abandoned  to  itfelf,  wh.eri-  the  r.".;riti\e  juice  became 
Iharp,  like  tlie  milk  in  the  breaft  of  animals  which  do  not  exercife  tho 
virtue  of  propagation.  Caterpillars,  crabs,  butterllics,  beetles,  fpiders, 
fio»s,  and  toads,  were  for  the  mod  part  of  an  enormous  corpulence  in 
their  fpecies,  and  multiplied  beyond  wluit  can  be  imagined.  Panama 
ii  iufefied  with  ferpents,  Cartlia^ena  with  clouds  of  enormous  bats,  Por- 
tobello  with  toads,  Surinam  witli  kaki-rLicaSi  or  cucayachns,  Guadaloupe, 
and  the  other  colonies  of  the  i;l;;nus,  with  beetles,  Quito  with  niguas  or 
chcgoes,  and  Lima  \vi:h  lice  -wvl  l^jg'.  The  ancient  kings  of  Mexico, 
and  the  emperors  of  Peru,  found  no  other  means  of  riddling  their  fubjefts 
of  tho/e  infefts  which  fed  upon  them,  thiin  the  iinpofition  of  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  certain  quantity  of  lice.  Ferdinand  Cortes  found  bags  full 
of  them  in  the  palace  of  Aiontezuma."  But  this  argument,  exaggerated 
as  it  is,  1  roves  nothing  againft  the  climate  of  America,  in  genera!,  much 
Icfs  ap-ainit  that  of  Mexico.  There  being-  foine  lands  in  America,  in 
which,  on  account  of  their  heat,  humidity,  or  want  of  inhabitants,  large 
infects  are  found,  and  excefuvely  multiplied,  will  prove  at  moft,  that  in 
feme  places  the  furface  of  the  earth  is  infedcd,  as  he  fays,  with  putrefac- 
tion ;  but  not  ihat  the  foil  of  Mexico,  or  that  of  all  America,  isftinking, 
uncultivated,  vitiated,  and  abandoned  to  itfelf.  If  fuch  a  dedudion 
\^■ere  juft,  M.  dc  Paw  might  alfo  fay,  that  the  foil  of  the  old  continent 
is  baricn,  and  llinks ;  as  In  many  countries  of  it  there  are  prodigious  mul- 
titudes of  monllrous  infects,  no>dous  reptiles,  and  vile  animals,  as  in 
the  Philippine  ifles,  in  many  of  thofe  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  in  fc- 
vcral  countries  of  the  fouth  of  Afia,  in  many  of  Africa,  and  even  in  fome 
of  Europe.  The  Philippine  illes  are  infclted  with  enormous  ants  and 
monilrous  butterflies,  Japan  with  fcorpions,  fouth  of  Afia  and  Africa 
with  ferpents,  Kgypt  with  afps,  Guinea  and  Ethiopia  with  armies  of 
ants,  Ho'lland  with  field-rats,  Ukrania  with  toads,  asM.  dc  Pawhimfelf 
affirms.  In  Italy,  the  Campagna  di  Roma  (although  peopled  for  fo 
many  ages),  with  vipers;  Calabria  with  tarantulas ;  the  fhores  of  the 
Adriatic  fea,  with  clouds  of  gnats;  and  even  in  France,  the  population 
of  which  is  fo  great  and  fo  ancient,  whofe  lands  are  fo  well  cultivated, 
and  whofe  climate  is  fo  celebrated  by  the  French,  there  appeared,  a  few- 
yean 
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ycnrs  ago,  according  to  M.  BufFon;  a  new  fpecies  of  ficM-m'cp,  1  rjjtr 
than  the  common  kind,  called  by  him  Surmi/fots,  wluili  have  multiplied 
exceedingly,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  fields.  M.  Bazin,  in  his  Com- 
pendium of  the  Hiftory  of  Infcifls,  numbers  77  fpecies  of  bugs,  which 
are  all  found  in  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood.  That  lar>;c:  capital,  as  Mr. 
Bomare  fays,  fwarms  with  thofc  difguftful  infed^s.  It  is  true,  that  there 
arc  places  in  America,  where  the  multitude  of  infcfts,  and  filthy  vermin, 
make  life  irkfome;  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  have  arrived  to  fuch 
exccfs  of  multiplication  as  to  depopulate  any  place,  at  Icaft  there  cannot 
be  fo  many  examples  produced  of  this  caufe  of  depopulation  in  the  new 
as  in  the  old  continent,  which  are  attefted  by  Ther>phra!li;s,  Varro,  Pli*- 
ny,  and  other  authors.  The  frogs  Jepopulatcd  one  place  in  Gaul,  and 
the  locuds  another  in  Africa.  One  of  the  Cyclades  was  depopulated  by 
mice;  Amiclas,  near  to  Tiiracina,  by  ferpents ;  another  place,  near  to 
Elthiopia,  by  fcorpion^  and  poifonous  ants ;  and  another  by  fcolopen. 
dras ;  and  not  fo  diltant  from  our  own  times,  the  Mauritius  was  going 
to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  cxtiaordinarv  multiplication 
or  rats,  as  we  can  remember  to  have  read  in  a  French  auilior. 

With  rcfpeft  to  the  fize  of  the  infevfis,  reptiles-,  and  fuch  animnls, 
M.  de  Paw  makes  ufc  of  the  tellimony  of  Mr.  Dumont,  who,  in  his 
Memoirs  on  Louifiana,  fays,  that  the  frogs  arc  fo  large  there  that  they 
weigh  37  French  pounds,  and  their  horrid  croaking  imitates  the  bellow- 
ing of  cows.  But  M.  de  Paw  himfvlf  fays  (in  his  anuver  to  Don  Per- 
nctty,  cap.  17.)  that  all  thofc  who  have  written  about  Louifiana  from 
Hcncpin,  Le  Clcrc»  and  Cav.  Tonti,  to  Dumont,  hove  contradii^led 
each  other,  fometimes  en  one  and  fomctimes  on  another  fubjed.  In 
fad,  neither  in  the  old  or  the  new  continent  arc  there  frpgs  of  37 
pounds  in  weight ;  but  there  are  in  Afia  and  Africa,  ferpents,  butter- 
flies, ants,  and  other  animals  of  fuch  monftrous  fize,  that  they  exceed  all 
thofe  which  have  been  difcovered  in  the  new  world.  We  know  very 
well,  that  fome  American  hidorian  fays,  that  a  certain  gigantic  fpecies 
of  ferpents  is  to  be  found  in  the  ^'oodr,,  which  attraft  men  vvith  their 
breath,  and  fwallow  them  up ;  but  we  know  alfo,  that  feveral  hillorians,  ■ 
both  ancient  and  modern,  report  the  fame  thing  of  the  ferpents  of  Afia, 
and  oven  fomething  more.  Magafthenc.",  cited  by  Pliny,  faid,  that  there 
were  ferpents  found  in  Afia,  fo  large,  that  they  fwallowed  entire  ftags  and 
buUs^  Metrodorus  cited  by  the  fame  author,  affirms,  that  in  Afia  there 
were  ferpents  which,  by  their  breath,  attrafted  birds,  however  high  they 
were  or  quick  their  flight.  Among  the  moderns,  Gemelli,  in  Vol.  V, 
of  his  Tour  of  the  World,  when  he  treats  of  the  animaU  of  the  Philip^ 
pine  illes,  fpeaks  thus :  <*  There  arc  ferpents  in  thefe  iflunds  of  immode. 
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tatc  fiJie  ;  there  is  one  called  Uitifh  vcr)'  long,  which  fufpending  itfclf 
by  the  tail  I'rom  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  waits  till  flags,  bears,  and  alfo  men 
pal's  by,  in  order  to  attrad  them  with  its  breadth,  and  devour  them  at 
once  entirely  :"  from  whence  it  is  evident,  that  this  very  ancient  fable 
has  been  tominon  to  both  continents. 

Further,  it  may  be  aflced,  In  what  country  of  America  could  M.  de 
Paw  find  ants  to  equal  thofe  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  called  /ii/um,  re- 
ipedlng  which  Hernandez  aftlrms,  that  they  w;rc  fix  fingers  broad  in 
len'Tth  and  one  in  breadth  ?  Who  has  ever  feen  in  America  butterflies  fo 
lar^e  as  thofe  of  Bourbon,  Ternatc,  the  Philippine  iflcs,  and  all  the 
Indian  archipelago  ?  The  largcll  bat  of  America  (native  to  hot  (hady 
countries),  which  ib  that  called  by  EuTon  'vantpiro,  is,  according  to  him, 
of  the  Cze  of  a  pigeon.     La  nugttu,  guc  of  the  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as 
large  as  a  raven  ;  and  the  roufette,  another  fpecies  of  Afia,  is  as  big  as  a 
large  hen.     Its  wings,  when  extended,  meafure  from  tip  to  tip  three 
Parifian  feet,  and  according  to  Gcmelli,  who  meafured  it  in  the  Philippine 
ifles,  fix  palms.     M.  BufFon  acknowledges  the  excefs  in  fize  of  the 
Afiatic  bat  over  the  American  fpccic5,  but  denies  it  as  to  number. 
Gemclli  fays,  that  thofe  of  the  ifland  of  Luzon  were  fo  numerous  that 
they  darkened  the  air,  and  that  the  noife  which  they  made  with  their 
teeth,  in  eatino-  the  fruits  of  the  woods,  was  heard  at  the  diftance  of  two 
miles.     M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  talking  of  ferpents,  "  it  cannot  be  affirmed 
that  the  New  World  has  fiiown  any  ferpents  larger  than  thofe  which 
Mr.  Adanfon  faw  in  the  deferts  of  Africa."    The  greateft  ferpent 
found  in  Mexico,  after  a  diligent  fcarch  made  by  Hernandez,  was  18 
feet  long :  but  this  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Moluccas, 
v.hich  Bomare  fays  is   33  feet  in  length :  nor  with  the  anoraT.jada  of 
Ceylon,  v.  hich  the  fame  author  fays  is  more  than  33  feet  long ;  nor 
with  others  of  Afia  and  Africa,  mentioned  by  the  fame  author.     Laftly, 
the  argument  drawn  from  the  multitude  and  fi/.e  of  the  American  in- 
fed^s  is  fully  as  weighty  as  the  argument  drawn  from  the  fmallnefs  and 
fcarcity  of  quadrupeds,   and  both  deteft  the  fame  ignorance,  or  rather 
the  fame  voluntary  and  fludicd  forge tlulncfs,  of  the  things  of  the  old 
continent. 

With  refpeft  to  what.  M.  de  Paw  has  faid  of  the  tribute  of  lice  in 
Mexico,  in  that  as  well  as  in  many  other  things  he  difcovers  his  ridicu- 
lous credulity.  It  is  true  that  Cortes  found  bags  of  lice  in  the  maga- 
zines of  the  palace  of  king  Axajacatl.  It  is  alfo  true,  that  Montezuma 
impofed  fuch  a  tribute,  not  on  all  his  fubjcds,  however,  but  only  on 
thofe  who  were  beggars ;  not  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  multitude 
of  thofe  infefts,  as  M.  de  Paw  atErras,  but  becaufe  Montezuma,  who 
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couU!  not  fu(Fcr  iJIcncfs  in  his  fiibjcrts,  refolved  that  tliat  mifcrable  f<!t 
of  people,  who  could  not  labour,  flioiild  at  lead  be  occupied  in  loufing 
theuifclvcs.  This  was  the  true  rcafon  of  fuch  an  extravagant  tribute, 
as  Torqucmada,  Bctancourt,  and  other  liiltorians  relate  ;  and  nobody 
ever  before  thought  of  that  ulilch  M.  tie  Faw  affirms,  merely  becaufc  it 
fuitcd  his  prcpofterous  fyftcnu  Tliofc  ilifgufling  infeds  poflibly  abound 
as  much  in  the  hair  and  cloathsof  American  beggars,  as  of  any  poor  and 
uncleanly  low  people  in  the  world  ;  but  there  is  not  a  doubt,  that  if  any 
fovereign  of  Europe  v,  ab  to  cxad  fuch  a  tribute  from  the  poor  in  hio 
dominions,  not  onl}'  bags,  but  great  velVels  might  be  fdled  with  ihem. 

Aborigenes.  At  the  time  America  was  difcovercd,  it  was  found 
Inhabited  by  a  race  of  inca  no  Icfs  ^iifTcrent  from  thofe  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world,  than  the  climate  and  natural  produftions  of  this  con- 
tinent are  different  from  thofe  of  luiropc,  Afui,  or  Africa.  One  great 
peculiarity  in  the  native  Americans  is  their  colour,  and  the  identity  of 
it  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent.  In  Europe  and  Afia, 
the  people  who  inhabit  the  northern  countries  are  of  a  fairer  complexion 
tlian  thofe  who  dwell  more  to  the  fouthward.  In  the  torrid  zone,  both 
in  Africa  and  Afia,  the  natives  are  entirely  bir.ck,  or  the  next  thing  to 
it.  This,  however,  muft  be  underdocd  with  feme  limitation.  The 
people  of  Lapland,  who  inhabit  the  raoH  northerly  part  of  Europe,  are 
by  no  means  fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  ;  nor  are  the  Tartars 
fo  fair  as  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  who  lie  under  the  fame  parallels  of 
latitude.  Nevcrthelefs,  a  Laplander  is  fair  when  compared  with  an 
Abyfiinian,  and  a  Tartar  if  compared  with  a  native  of  the  Molucca 
iflands. — In  America,  this  dilHndion  of  colour  was  not  to  be  found. 
In  the  torrid  zone  there  were  no  negroes,  and  in  the  temperate  and 
frigid  zones  there  were  no  white  people.  All  of  ihcm  were  of  a  kind 
of  red  copper  colour,  which  Mr.  ForRcr  obfcrvcd,  in  the  PcfTerays  of 
Terra  del  Fuego,  to  have  fomething  of  a  glofs  refcmbling  that  metal. 
It  doth  not  appear,  however,  that  this  matter  hath  ever  been  inquired 
into  with  fuilicient  accuracy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of 
South  America,  v/here  the  continent  is  wideR,  and  confequcntly  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fun  the  mod  powerful,  have  never  been  compared  with 
thofe  of  Canada,  or  more  northerly  parts,  at  lead  by  any  perfon  of 
credit.  Yet  this  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  that  in  many  inftances 
too,  before  it  coald  be  aflertod  fo  pofitively  as  mod  authors  do,  that 
there  is  not  the  leall  difference  of  complexion  among  the  natives  of 
America.  Indeed,  fo  many  fyfterns  have  been  for.'vcd  concerning  them, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  true  knowledpe  of  the  moft  fimple 
fafts.      If  we   m:^y  bciic\c    the  Abbe  R.iynal,  the  Californians  arc 
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fu-arthicr  than  the  Mexicans;  and  Co  poiltive  is  hi?  in  this,  opinion,  thaC 
he'^i\  cs  a  rcafon  for  it.    "  This  dilFcrcna-  of  cohuir,"  fays  he,  "  proves, 
that  the  civilized  life  of  focicty  fuhverts,  or  totally  changes,  the  order 
and  laws  oi'  nature,  fincc  we  find,  under  the  temperate  zone,   a  f.ivage 
people  that  are  blacker  than  the  civilized  nations  of  the  torrid  zone." 
On  the  other  hand,   Dr.  Robcrtfon  claffcs  all  the  inhabitants  of  Spanifli 
America  together  with  regard  to  colour,  whether  they  are  eivUized  or 
uncivilized;  and  when  he  fpeaks  of  California,  takes  no  notice  of  any 
peculiarity  in  their  colour  more  than  others.     The  general  appearance 
of  the  indiocnous  Americans  in  various  dillrich  is  thus  defcribed  by  the 
Chevalier  Finto  :  •'  They  are  all  of  a  copper  cohnir,  with  fome  diverfity 
of  (hade,  not  in  proportion  to  their  diftance  from  the  equator,   but  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the  territory  in  which  they  refide. 
Thofe  who  live  in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the  mnrlhy 
low  lands  on  the  coaft.     Their  face  is  round  ;  firther  removed,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  people  from  an  oval  ihape.     Their  forehead  is  fmall ; 
the  extremity  of  their  cars  far  from  the  face;  their  lips  thick;  their 
nofe  flat ;  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chcfnut  colour,  fmall,  but  capable  of 
difcerning  objefts  at  a  great  diftance.     Their  hair  is  always  thick  and 
fleck,  and  without  any  tendency  to  curl.     At  the  firll  afpcdt,  a  South 
American  appears  to  be  mild  and  innocent ;    but,  on  a  more  attentive 
view,  one  difcovcrs  in  his  countenance  fomething  wild,  diftruftful  and 
fallen." 

The  following  account  of  the  native  American?  is  given  by  Don  Anto- 
nio inioa,  in  a  work  intitlcd  Memoires  ph'iloJophiq7ics,   hijlor'tqiieiy  «t 
ph^fiqtiesy  couurfiant  la  dccoii-certc  Je  V  Ainerique^  lately  publiflied. 
The  American  Indians  are  naturally  of  a  colour  bordering  upon  red. 
Their  frequent  expofure  to  the  fun  and  wind  changes  it  to  their  ordi- 
nary dulky  hue.     1  lie  temperature  of  the  air  appears  to  have  little  or  no 
influence  in  this  refpeft.     There  is  no  pcrccptibL-  v''fFerence  in  com- 
plexion between  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  and  thole  of  the  low  parti 
of  Peru  ;   yet  the  cliir.ates  are  of  an  extreme  difiercnce.     Nay,   the 
Indians  who  live  as  far  as  40  degrees  and  upwards  fouth  or  north  of  the 
equator,  are  not  to  be  diftinguilhed,  in  poiiuc  of  colour,  from  thofe  itn- 
mcdiately  under  it. 

There  is  alfo  a  general  conformation  of  features  and  perfon,  which, 
more  or  lefs,  charaderifeth  them  all.  Their  chief  di'Ainftions  in  thefe 
rcfpef^s  are  a  fmall  forehead,  partly  covered  with  hair  to  the  eye-brows, 
little  eyes,  the  nofe  thin,  pointed,  and  bent  towarJs  the  upper  lip;  a 
broad  face,  large  ears,  black,  thick,  and  lank  hair;  the  legs  well  formed, 
the  feet  fnydl,  the  body  thick  and  mufcular;  little  or  no  beajd  on  the 
No.  II,  N  face, 
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face,  and  that  little  never  extending  beyond  a  fmall  part  of  the  chin  a\J 
upper  lip.  It  may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that  this  general  dtfcription  cannot 
applvi  ill  all  its  parL'?,  to  every  individual ;  but  all  of  them  partake  fo 
much  of  it,  that  they  may  calily  be  diilinguilhcd  even  from  the  mulat- 
tocs,  v\ho  come  neareft  to  them  in  point  of  colour. 

The  rcfcmblanco  among  all  the  American  tribes  is  not  Icfs  remarkable 
in  rcfpcit  to  their  genius,  charaflcr,  manners,  and  particular  cuftoms. 
The  mod  dllhmt  tribes  arc,  In  thcfc  rcfpcds,  as  fimllar  as  though  they 
formed  but  one  nation. 

All  the  Indian  nations  ha\  c  a  peculiar  pleafurc  In  painting  their  bodies 
of  a  red  colour,  with  a  certain  fpccies  of  earth.  'I'hc  mine  of  Guanca- 
velica  was  formerly  of  no  other  ufe  than  to  fiipplj-  them  with  this  ma- 
terial lor  dyeing  their  bodie:^ ;  and  the  cinnab.ir  extradcd  from  it  \\as 
applied  entirely  to  this  purpofe.  The  tribes  in  Louifiana  and  Canada 
lia\  e  the  fume  pjifllon ;  hence  minium  is  tlie  commodity  mod  in  demand 
there. 

It  may  feem  Angular  that  thefc:  nations,  whofc  natural  colour  Is  red, 
fliould  affedl  the  fame  colour  as  an  artifuial  ornament.  But  It  may  be 
obferved,  that  they  do  nothing  In  this  rcfpcd  Init  what  correfponds  to 
the  pradice  of  Europeans,  ',vho  alfo  Ihidy  to  heighten  and  dlfplay  to  ad- 
vantage the  natural  red  and  w  hite  *)f  their  complexions.  The  Indians 
of  Peru  have  now  indeed  abandoned  the  cuflom  of  painting  their  bodies: 
but  it  was  common  among  them  before  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Jipaniards ;  and  it  IHII  remains  the  cullom  of  all  ihofc  tribes  who  have 
prcferved  their  liberty.  'Jhe  northern  nations  of  America,  befules  the 
red  colour  which  is  predominant,  employ  alfo  black,  white,  blue,  and 
green,  in  painting  their  bodies. 

The  adjuftment  of  tliefe  colours  Is  a  matter  of  as  great  confideration 
with  the  Indians  of  Loulfuma  and  the  vail  regions  extending  to  the 
north,  as  the  ornaments  of  drcfs  among  the  moft  poliflicd  nations.  The 
bufmcfs  Itfclf  thoy  call  Mai'irchcr.,  and  they  do  not  fail  to  apply  all  their 
talents  and  afTululty  to  accomplilh  it  in  the  moll  Uniflicd  manner.  No 
lady  of  the  grcateil  faihion  ever  coni'ulted  her  mirror  with  more  anxiety, 
than  the  Indians  do  while  painting  their  bodies.  The  colours  are  ap- 
plied with  the  utmofl  accuracy  and  addrefs.  Upon  the  eye-lids,  prc- 
cifely  at  the  root  of  the  cye-lafhes,  they  draw  two  lines  as  fine  as  the 
fmallcil  thread  ;  tlie  fame  upon  the  lips,  the  openings  of  the  noflrlls,  the 
cvc-brows,  and  the  ears;  of  which  lafl  they  even  follow  all  the  InP.jx- 
ions  and  infinuofties.  As  to  the  rcll  of  the  face,  they  diftribute  various 
figure?,  In  all  which  the  red  predominates,  and  the  other  colours  are  af- 
ibrticd  io  as  to  throw  It  out  to  the  bcft  advtinta^e.     The  nock  alf)  re- 
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ceivPS  its  proper  ornaments :  a  thick  coat  of  vermilion  commonly  dlf- 
timriiiOies  the  cheeks.  Five  or  fi\  hi.un.  are  rctinifue  lor  acconiplinun'5 
nll'this  with  the  nicety  which  they  a.Ted.  As  their  firft  attempts  do  not 
always  fuccced  to  their  wifli,  they  cfTace  them,  and  begin  a-new  upo  a 
better  plan.  No  coquette  is  more  I'artidioiis  in  her  choice  of  ornamrnt, 
none  more  vain  when  the  important  adjullmcnt  is  finifhcd.  Their  de- 
light and  felf-fatisfaiw'Hon  are  then  fo  great,  that  the  mirror  is  hardly  ever 
laid  down.  An  Indim  Ma.'iahed  to  his  mind  is  the  vaineft  of  all  the 
human  fpecies.  Ihc  other  parts  of  th.c  boily  are  left  in  their  natural 
ftate,  and,  excepting  u  hat  is  called  a  caJ.'a-N/,  they  go  entirely  naked. 

Such  of  them  as  have  made  themfelves  eminent  for  bravery,  or  other 
qualifications,  arc  diftinguilhed  by  figures  painted  on  their  bodies. 
They  introduce  the  colours  by  making  punftures  on  their  Ikins,  and  tlw 
extent  of  furface  which  this  ornament  covers  is  proportioned  to  the  ex- 
ploits they  have  performed.  Some  paint  only  their  arms,  others  both 
their  arms  and  legs ;  others  again  their  thighs,  while  thofe  who  have  at- 
tained the  fummit  of  warlike  renown,  have  their  bodies  painted  from 
the  waift  upwards.  This  is  the  heraldry  of  the  Indians ;  the  devices  of 
which  are  probably  more  exad^ly  adjufted  to  the  merits  of  the  pcrfons 
who  bear  them  than  thofe  of  more  civilized  countries. 

Befides  thefe  ornaments,  the  warriors  alfo  carry  plumes  of  feathers  on 
their  heads,  their  arms,  and  ancles.  Thefe  likewife  are  tokens  of  valour, 
and  none  but  fuch  as  have  been  thus  diftinguifhed  may  wear  them. 

The  propenfity  to  indolence  is  equal  among  all  the  tribes  of  Indians, 
civilized  or  favage.  The  only  employment  of  thofe  who  have  preferved 
their  independence  is  hunting  and  filliing.  In  fome  diftrids  the  women 
exercife  a  little  agriculture  in  raifing  Indian  corn  and  pompions,  of 
which  they  form  a  fpecies  of  aliment,  by  bruifing  them  together :  they 
alfo  prepare  the  ordinary  be\erage  in  ufe  among  them,  taking  care,  at 
the  fame  time,  of  the  children,  of  whom  the  fiithers  take  no  charge. 

The  female  Indians  of  all  the  conquered  regions  of  South  America 
praflice  what  is  called  the  urcu  (a  word  which  among  them  fignifies 
»'u-vatiQn).  It  confifts  in  throwing  forward  the  hair  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  upon  the  brow,  and  cutting  it  round  from  the  ears  to  above  the 
eye ;  fo  that  the  forehead  and  eye-brows  are  entirely  covered.  The 
fame  cuftom  takes  place  in  the  Northern  conntries.  The  female  Inhabi- 
tants of  both  regions  tie  the  reft  of  their  hair  behind,  fo  cxad\ly  on  the 
fame  falhion,  that  it  might  be  fuppofcd  the  efFeft  of  mutual  imitation. 
This  however  being  impoflible,  from  the  vaft  diftance  that  feparatcs 
them,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  the  whole  of  America 
being  originally  planted  with  one  race  of  people, 
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This  cuftom  Hoes  not  mkc  plna-  nmor^  tin*  mnlr^.  Tliofo  of  the 
higher  parts  of  I'cni  wear  long  and  flouiiij»  hair,  wWnh  thry  reckon  a 
great  ornament.  In  the  lower  parts  of  tlic  fame  country  they  cut  ii 
fliort,  or;  :ico  lint  of  tl'.e  heat  of  the  climate;  a  c'rcumflancc  in  which 
they  imitate  I'cc  v-pani.irils.  'I'l-.c-  inhabitants  of  I.oiiifiana  pluck  out 
their  hair  by  the  root,  from  the  crown  of  tlic  iu-ail  forwards,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  lar^e  foiehead,  otherwife  di-nivd  them  by  nature.  The  red  of 
their  hair  they  cut  as  Ihort  as  poiHl)li-,  to  prevent  their  enemies  from 
fci/.ing  them  by  it  in  liattK*,  nnvl  alfo  to  prevent  tliem  from  cafily  getting 
their  fcalp,  Ihould  tiicy  tall  into  thi-ir  hands  as  prifonor,!. 

The  wl'.olc  race  of  American  Indians  is  diiiinj^uiPacd  by  thickncfs  of 
(kin  and  hardnefh  of  fibres;  circumftances  which  proba'.ily  contribute  to 
tliat  infenfibility  to  bodily  pain  for  which  they  arc  remarkable.  An  in- 
fiance  of  this  infenfibility  occurred  in  an  Indian  wlio  wuj  under  the  nc- 
ceflity  of  fid)mitting  to  be  cut  for  the  ftone.  This  operation,  in  ordinary 
cafes,  fclJom  lalls  aI>ove  four  or  fi\e  minutes.  Unfavourable  circum- 
flances  in  his  cafe  prolonged  it  to  the  uncommon  period  of  ::■]  minutes. 
Yet  all  this  time  the  paricnt  gave  no  tokens  of  the  extreme  pain  coni- 
monl;'  attending  this  operation  :  he  complained  only  as  a  pcrfon  does 
who  feels  fome  ilight  uneafinefs.  At  lad  the  (lone  was  extraded. 
Two  da}'s  after,  he  eNpreiied  a  dcfirc  for  food,  and  on  tnc  ciglith  day 
from  the  operation  he  cjuitted  his.  bed,  iVce  from  pain,  aIthoii*;h  the 
Miound  was  not  yet  thoroughly  clofed.  The  fame  want  of  fcnfibility  is 
obfervcd  in  cafes  of  frarturcs,  wounds,  and  other  accidents  of  a  fimilar 
nature.  In  all  thefc  cafes  their  cure  is  cafily  eilcf^k'd,  and  they  fcem  to 
fuffer  Icfs  prcfcnt  p.iin  than  any  other  race  of  men.  The  iknlls  that 
have  been  taken  up  in  their  ancient  hurying-grounds  are  of  a  greater 
thickncfs  than  that  bone  is  commonly  found,  being  from  fix  to  feven 
lines  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  fupcrficies.  The  fame  is  remarked  as 
to  the  thickncfs  of  their  Ikins. 

It  is  natural  to  infer  from  hence,  that  their  comparative  infenfibility 
to  pain  is  owing  to  a  coarfer  and  ftronger  organization  than  that  of  other 
nations.  The  eafc  with  which  tliey  endure  the  fcveritics  of  climate  is 
another  proof  of  this.  The  inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of  Peru  live 
amidll:  perpetual  froft  and  fnow.  Although  their  cloathing  is  very  flight, 
they  fupport  this  inclement  temperature  without  the  leaft  inconvenience. 
Habit,  it  is  to  be  conllficd,  may  contribute  a  good  deal  to  this,  but 
much  alfo  is  to  be  afcrir,ed  to  the  compaft  texture  of  their  flcins,  which 
defend  them  from  the  impreffion  of  cold  through  their  pores. 

The  northern  India.is  refcmble  them  in  this  refped.  The  utmofl 
rigours  of  the  winter  feafon  do  not  prevent  thcra  from  following  the 
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thacc  .ilmoft  nakoJ.  It  Is  true,  they  wear  a  kitul  of  woolen  cloak,  ot 
fomi'times  the  Ikin  of  a  viltl  be  ill,  upon  their  lliouKlcrs ;  but  bcfidcj 
that  it  covers  only  a  fin.ill  part  of  their  body,  it  wouKl  appear  tliaf  they 
life  it  rather  for  ornament  than  warmth.  In  UC\,  they  wear  it  indif- 
triniinatclv,  in  the  fcvcritics  of  v  Inter  and  in  the  fultrieft  lieats  of  fum- 
irnr,  wlien  neither  Europeans  nor  Negroes  can  fuffer  any  but  th.e  iliglitcft 
tl()atIlili'^  'Iliey  even  frequrntly  throw  afidc  tills  cloak  when  they  go 
a-liLiiUiii",  that  it  may  not  embarrafs  them  in  traverfing  their  forclls, 
whtic  tliev  fay  the  thorns  ami  undergrowth  would  take  hold  of  it; 
while,  on  tlic  cuntrarj ,  they  Hide  ftnoorLly  o\er  the  furfacc  of  theif 
naked  bodies.  At  all  times  they  go  with  their  heads  unco\cred,  with- 
out fuiTcriiig  the  lead  inconvenience,  either  from  the  cold,  or  from  thofij 
co/.'ps  di'/dellf  which  in  Louili.ina  aic  fo  often  fatal  to  the  inhabit;uus  of 
other  climates. 

Dress.     The  Indians  of  vSouih  America  dlftinguilh  thcmfehcsby  mo- 
dern dredcSjin  which  they  adlv^  various  talles,  Thofe  of  the  high  country, 
and  of  the  valleys  in  iVru,  drels  partly  in  the  Spanidi  lafliion.     Inilead 
of  jiat!.  they  wear  bonnets  of  coarfc  double  cloth,  the  weight  of  which 
neither  fcems  to  incommode  them  when  they  go  to  warmer  climates, 
nor  does  the  accidental  want  of  them  feem  to  be  felt  in  fituations  where 
the  moft  piercing  cold  reigns.     Their  legs  and  feet  arc  always  bare,  if 
we  except  a  fort  of  fandals  made  of  the  (kins  of  oxen.     The  inliahitants 
of  South  America,  compared  with  thofc  of  North  America,  are  defcrib- 
cd  as  generally  more  feeble  in  their  frame  ;  Icfs  vigorous  in  the  elibrta 
of  their  mind  ;  of  gentler  difpofitions,  more  addicted  to  pleafure,  and 
funk  in  indolence. — This,  however,  is  not  univerfaily  the  cafe.     Many 
of  their  nations  are  as  intrepid  and  cnterprifuig  as  any  others  on  the 
whole  continent.     Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  Oroonoko,  if  q 
warrior  afpires  to  the  poft  of  captain,  his  probation  begins  witii  a  long 
fall,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  obfcrved  by  the  moft  abflcmious  hermit. 
At  the  clofe  of  this  the  chiefs  aflemble;  and  each  gi\es  him  three  lallics 
with  a  large  whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that  his  body  is  almoft  flayed. 
If  he  betrays  the  leaft  fymptom  of  impatience,  or  even  of  fenfibility,  he 
is  difgraccd  for  ever,  and  rejeded  as  unworthy  of  the  honour.     After 
fomc  interval,  his  conftancy  is  proved  by  a  more  excruciating  trial.     Me 
is  laid  in  his  hammock  with  his  hands  bound  faft  ;  and  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  venomous  ants,  whofe  bite  occafions  a  violent  pain  and  in- 
flammation, are  thrown  upon  him.     The  judges  of  his   merit  ftand 
around  the  hammock  ;  and  whilft  ihefc  cruel  infeds  faften  upon  the 
moft  fenfible  parts  of  his  body,  a  figh,  a  groan,  or  an  involuntary  motion 
expreffivc  of  what  he  fufFers,  would  exclude  hira  from  the  dignity  of 
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which  he  is  ambitious.  Even  after  this  evidence,  his  fortitude  is  not 
deemed  to  be  fufficiently  afcertained,  till  he  has  ftood  another  teft  more 
fcvere,  if  poffible,  than  the  former.  He  is  again  fufpended  in  his  ham- 
mock, and  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  ftinkinjj 
herbs  is  kindled  underneath,  fo  as  he  may  feel  its  heat,  and  be  involved 
in  fmoke.  Though  fcorched  and  almoft  fufFocated,  he  muft  continue  to 
endure  this  with  the  fame  patient  infenfibility.  Many  perifli  in  this 
effay  of  their  firmnefs  and  courage ;  but  fuch  as  go  through  it  with  ap- 
plaufe,  receive  the  enfigns  of  their  new  dignity  with  much  folemnity, 
and  are  ever  after  regarded  as  leaders  of  approved  refolution,  whofe  be- 
haviour, in  the  moft  trying  fituations,  will  do  honour  to  their  country. 
In  North  America,  the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  is  neither  fo  formal 
nor  fo  fevere  :  Thougli,  even  there,  before  a  youth  is  permitted  to  bear 
arms,  his  patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows,  by  fire,  and  by 
infults,  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty  fpirit  than  cither. 

Manners  and  Customs.  Of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  North 
Americans  more  particularly,  the  following  is  the  moft  confiftent  account 
ihat  can  be  coUedcd  from  the  beft  informed  and  moft  impartial  writers. 
When  the  Europeans  firft  arrived  in  America,  they  found  the  Indians 
quite  naked,  except  thofe  parts  which  even  the  moft  uncultivated  people 
ufually  conceal.  Since  that  time,  however,  they  generally  ufe  a  coarft 
blanket,  which  they  buy  of  the  neighbouring  planters. 

Their  huts  or  cabins  are  made  of  ftakcs  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  covered  with  branches  of  trees  or  reeds.  They  lie  on  the 
floor  either  on  mats  or  the  Ikins  of  wild  beails.  Their  dilhes  are  of 
timber ;  but  their  fpoons  are  made  of  the  fkulls  of  wild  oxen,  and  their 
knives  of  flint.  A  kettle  and  a  large  plate  conftitute  almoft  all  the 
whole  utenfils  of  the  family.  Their  diet  confifts  chiefly  in  what  they 
procure  by  hunting;  and  fagamite,  or  pottage,  is  likcwife  one  of  their 
moft  common  kinds  of  food.  The  moft  honourable  furniture  amongft 
them  is  the  fcalps  of  their  enemies ;  with  thofe  they  ornament  their 
huts,  which  are  efteemed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  this  fort  of 
fpoils. 

The  charatH^er  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  their  circum- 
ftances  and  way  of  life.  A  people  who  are  conftantly  employed  in  pro- 
curing the  means  of  a  precarious  fubfiftence,  who  live  by  hunting  the 
wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war  with  their  neigh- 
bours, cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  much  gaiety  of  temper,  or  a  high 
flow  of  fpirits.  The  Indians  therefore  are  in  general  grave  even  to  fad- 
nefs ;  they  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to  fome  nation* 
pf  Europe,  and  they  defpifc  it,  Their  behaviour  to  thofe  about  them  1» 
3  regular, 
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xegular,  modeft,  and  refpcaful.     Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  amufement.  of 
wliich  that  of  fa}  ing  trifles  agreeably  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable, 
they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have  fomething  important  to  obfervc  ; 
and  all  their  adions,  words,  and  even  looks,  are  attended  with  fome 
iTieaning.    This  is  extremely  natural  to  men  who  are  almoft  continually 
engaged  in  purfuits  which  to  them  are  of  the  higheft  importance. 
Their  fubfiftence  depends  entirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their 
hands ;  and  their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing  dear  to  them,  may 
be  loft  by  the  fmalleft  inattention  to  the  defigns  of  their  enemies.    As 
they  have  no  particular  objeft  to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  thaa 
another,  they  fly  wherever  they  expeft  to  find  the  neceflaries  of  life  ia 
greateft  abundance.     Cities,  which  are  the  efFefts  of  agriculture  and  arts, 
they  have  none.    The  different  tribes  or  nations  are  for  the  fame  reafon 
extremely  fmall,  when  compared  with  civilized  focieties,  in  which  in- 
duftry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  have  united  a  vaft  number  of 
individuals,  whom  a  complicated  luxury  renders  ufeful  to  one  another. 
Thefe  fmall  tribes  live  at  an  immenfe  diftance ;  they  are  feparated  by  a 
defert  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable  and  almoft  bound- 
kfs  foiefts. 

Government.  There  is  eftablilhed  in  each  foclety  a  certain  fpecies  of 
government,  which  over  the  whole  continent  of  America  prevails  with  ex- 
ceeding little  variation ;  becaufe  over  the  whole  of  this  continent  the  man- 
ners and  way  of  life  are  nearly  fimilar  and  uniform.    Without  arts,  riches, 
or  luxury,  the  great  inftruments  of  fubjeftion  in  polifhed  focieties,  an 
American  has  no  method  by  which  he  can  render  himfelf  confiderable 
among  his  companions,  but  by  fuperiority  in  perfonal  qualities  of  body 
or  mind.     But  as  Nature  has  not  been  very  laviih  in  her  perfonal  dif- 
tinftions,  where  all  enjoy  the  fame  education,  all  are  pretty  much  equal, 
and  will  defire  to  remain  fo.     Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing  paf- 
fion  of  the  Americans;  and  their  government  under  the  influence  of  this 
fentiment,  is  better  fecured  than  by  the  wifeft  political   regulations. 
They  are  very  far,  however,  from  defpifing  all  fort  of  authority  j  they 
are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wifdom,  which  experience  has  conferred 
on  the  aged,  and  they  inlift  under  the  banners  of  the  chief  in  whofe  valour 
and  military  addrefs  they  have  learned  to  repofe  their  confidence.     In 
everj'  fociety,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  confidered  the  power  of  the  chief 
and  of  the  elders ;  and  according  as  the  government  inclines  more  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a 
fpecies  of  ariftocracy.     Among  thofe  tribes  which  are  moft  engaged  in 
war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  naturally  pre<1ominant ;  becaufe  the  idea 
of  having  a  military  leader  was  the  firft  fource  of  his  fuperiority,  and 
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the  continual  cxigencios  of  the  ftate  requiring  fuch  a  leader,  will  con^ 
tinuc  to  fupport,  and  even  to  enhance  it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather 
perfuafive  than  coercive  ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared 
as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons,  no  officers  of  juftice,  and 
one  aft  of  ill-judged  violence  would  pull  him  from  the  throne.  The 
elders,  in  the  other  form  of  government,  which  may  be  confidered  as  an 
ariftocracy,  have  no  more  power.  In  fome  tribes,  indeed,  there  are  a  kind 
of  hereditary  nobility,  whofc  influence  being  conftantly  augmented  by 
time,  is  more  confiderable.  But  this  fource  of  power,  which  depends 
chiefly  on  the  imagination,  by  which  we  annex  to  the  merit  of  our  con- 
temporaries that  of  their  forefathers,  is  too  refined  to  be  very  common 
among  the  natives  of  America.  In  mofl:  countries,  therefore,  age  alone 
is  fufiicient  for  acquiring  refpeft,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age 
which  teaches  experience,  and  experience  is  the  only  fource  of  knowledge 
among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  thofe  pcrfons  builnefs  is  condufted 
witli  Ae  utmolt  fimplicity,  and  which  may  recal  to  thofe  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  antiquity  a  pidure  of  the  mofl;  early  ages.  The  heads  of  fa- 
milies meet  together  in  a  houfe  or  cabin  appointed  for  the  purpofe. 
Here  the  burmefri  is  difLuiTed;  and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diftin- 
guiflied  for  their  eloquence  or  wifdoni,  have  an  opportunity  of  difplay- 
ing  thofe  talents.  Their  orators,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  exprefs  them- 
felves  in  a  bold  figurative  llyle,  ftronger  than  reljned,  or  rather  foftencd, 
nations  can  well  bear,  and  with  gellurcs  equally  violent,  but  often  ex- 
tremely natural  and  cxprefiive.  When  the  bufinefs  is  over,  and  they 
happen  to  be  well  provided  with  food,  they  apj^oint  a  feaft  upon  the  oc- 
cafion,  of  which  almoft  the  whole  nation  partakes.  The  feaft  is  ac- 
companied with  a  fong,  in  which  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their 
forefathers  are  celebrated.  They  have  dances  too,  though,  like  thofe 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly  of  the  military  kind  ;  and  their  mufic 
and  dancing  accompany  every  ieafl. 

To  alfift  their  memory,  they  have  belts  of  fmall  fliclls,  or  beads,  of 
different  colours,  each  reprefenting  a  particular  objeft,  which  is  marked 
by  their  colour  and  arrangement.  At  the  conclulion  of  every  fubjcft 
on  which  they  difcourfe,  when  they  treat  with  a  foreign  ftate,  rhey  de- 
liver one  of  thofe  belts;  for  if  this  ceremony  ihould  be  omitted,  all  that 
they  have  faid  pafl'es  for  nothing.  Thofe  belts  are  carefully  depofited 
in  each  town,  as  the  public  records  of  the  nation ;  and  to  them  they  ocj 
cafionaliy  have  recourfe,  v.nen  any  public  conteft  happens  with  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  Of  lace,  as  the  materials  of  which  thofe  belts  arc  made 
have  become  fcarce,  they  often  give  fomc  Ikin  in  place  of  the  wampum 
(the  name  of  the  beads),  and  receive  in  return  prefents  of  a  more  va- 
luable 
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Calk  kind  fi'">iii  our  co;n;ni(rion:;rs ;  f.^r  they  never  confiJer  a  treaty  as 
of  any  weight,  unlcfi  ever/  article  in  it  b»  radficd  by  fuch  a  gratifica- 
tion. 

Ir  often  happens,  that  thofe  Jiifcrcat  tribes  or  nations,  feattered  as 

thvy  arc  at  an  immenf:  diliance  from  on.:  anothL-r,  meet  in  their  excur- 
fions  at'cer  prey.  If  their  fubfifts  no  aiiimofity  between  them,  wliich 
felJom  is  the  cafe,  th'-y  biliave  in  the  mo!!:  friendly  and  courteous  man- 
ner; but  if  they  happ.-^n  to  be  in  a  fate  of  war,  or  if  there  has  been  no 
previr/ds  inrercourfe  between  the;n,  all  who  are  not  friends  are  deemed 
enemies,  and  ihcy  fight  witli  the  mod  favage  fury. 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  of  the  men  ;  as  to 
every  other  concern,  and  even  the  little  agriculture  they  enjoy,  it  is  left 
to  the  women.     Their  molt  common  !noti\  e  for  entering  into  war,  when 
it  docs  notarifc  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  interference,  is  either 
to  revenge  themfelvcs  for  the  death  of  fome  loft  friends,  or  to  acquire 
prifoncrs,  who  may  alhll  tliem  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they  adopt 
into  their  focicty.     Thcfe  wars  arc  cither  undertaken  by  fome  private 
adventurers,  or  at  the  inllance  of  the  whole  community.     In  the  latter 
cafe,  all  tlie  )'oung  men  who  are  difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle  (for  no 
one  is  coinpelled  contrary  to  his  inclination),  give  a  bit  of  wood  to 
the  chief,  as  a  token  of  their  defign  to  accompany  him  ;  fjr  every  thing 
aaiojig   tiiofe  people   is  tranfi(itcd  witli  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and 
jnany  forms.     Tlie  cl.i.-f  who  is  to  Ci)ndud  them  falls  fcveral  days, 
during  Vt'hich  l.c  coii\crles  with  no  one,  and  is  particularly  careful  to 
ob!'(r\e  hiij  dreams;  which  the   prcfumption   natural  to  favages  gene- 
rally renders  as  favourable  as  he  could  defire.     A  variety  of  other  fu- 
pertlitions  and  ccrcm.onics  are  obferved.     One  of  the  moft  hideous  is 
fetting  the  war-kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an  emblem  that  they  are  going  out 
ro  devour  their  enemies ;   which  among   fomc  nations  mull   formerly 
have  been  the  cafe,  uace  they  flill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in  clear  ter[n?, 
and  w^c  an  emblem  ficrnificant  cf  the  ancient  ufage.     The"  rhey  difpatcii 
a  poroelime,  or  large  mell,  to  th.cir  abie;,  inviting  them  t        aie  along, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.     The;-  think  that  thofe  in  their 
allinnce  muft  not  only  adopt  tlicir  enmities,  but  have  tlieir  refentment 
wound  up  to  the  lame  pitch  with  themfelves.     And  indeed   no  peopls 
carry  their  frlendfliip  or  their  ircfentment  {<}  fir  as  they  do;  and  this  is 
whiit  ihoiild  be  expelled  from  their  peculiar  circumftances ;  that  prin- 
ciple in  human  nalnre  which  is  tlie  fpring  of  the  focial  aftefdons,  a(5l3 
N^itii  fo  much  the  greater  force   tJie  more  it  1;  reflrained.     The  Ameri- 
cans, who  live  in  fmall  f  .'cieties,  who  fee  fev/  objerts  an.l  few  perfon?, 
become  v/ond:;rfuI!y  attached  to  thofe  oLj^i^i  and  pcrfon?,  and  cannot 
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be  deprived  of  them  without  feeling  themfelves  miferabk.  Their  ideal 
are  too  confined  to  enable  them  to  entertain  juft  fcntiments  of  humanity, 
or  univerfal  benevolence.  'But  this  very  circumftance,  while  it  makes 
them  cruel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree  towards  thofe  with  whom 
they  are  at  war,  adds  a  new  force  to  their  particular  fricndfliips,  and  to 
the  common  tie  which  unites  the  members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe 
different  tribes  which  are  in  alliance  with  one  another.  Without  at- 
tending to  this  rcfledion,  fomc  fafis  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excite 
our  wonder  without  informing  our  reafon,  and  we  (hould  be  bewildered 
in  a  number  of  particulars,  fcemingly  oppofite  to  one  another,  without 
being  fenfible  of  the  general  caufe  from  which  they  proceed. 

Having  finifncd  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  their  fetting  out  on  the  expedition  being  arrived,  thcr 
take  leave  of  their  friends,  and  exchange  their  clothes,  or  whatever 
moveables  they  have,  in  token  of  mutual  friendfhip  ;  after  which  they 
proceed  from  the  town,  their  wives  and  female  relations  walking  before, 
and  attending  them  to  fomc  diftance.  The  warriors  march  all  drcffcd 
in  their  fined  apparel  and  moft  fliowy  ornaments,  without  any  order. 
The  chief  walks  flowly  before  them,  finging  the  war-fong,  while  the 
reft  obferve  the  moll  profound  filencc.  When  they  come  up  to  their 
women,  they  deliver  them  all  their  finery,  and  putting  on  their  worft 
clothes,  proceed  on  their  expedition. 

Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  enfign  or  flandard,  which  Is  generally 
fome  bead:,  bird,  or  fifh.  Thofe  among  the  Five  Nations  are  the  bear, 
otter,  wolf,  tortoife,  and  eagle;  and  by  thefe  names  the  tribes  are  ufually 
diftinguiflied.  They  have  the  figures  of  thofe  animals  pricked  and 
painted  on  feveral  parts  of  their  bodies ;  and  when  they  march  through 
the  woods,  they  commonly,  at  every  encampment,  cut  the  reprefentation 
of  their  enfign  on  trees,  efpecially  after  a  fuccefsful  campaign  :  marking 
at  the  fame  time  the  number  of  fcalps  or  prifoners  they  have  taken. 
Their  military  drefs  is  extremely  fingular.  They  c^r  off  or  pull  out  all 
their  hair,  c::cept  a  fpot  about  the  breadth  of  two  Englidi  crown-pieces, 
near  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  entirely  dcllroy  their  eye-brows.  The 
lock  loft  upon  their  heads  is  di\ided  into  feveral  parcels,  each  of  which 
is  ftiftl-ned  and  adorned  with  wampum,  beads,  and  feathers  of  various 
kinds,  the  w  hole  being  tw  Ifled  into  a  form  much  rcfcmbling  the  modern 
pompoon.  Their  lieads  are  jiainted  retl  down  to  the  eye-brows,  and 
fprinklcd  over  with  white  down.  The  grilles  of  their  ears  are  fplil 
almofl:  quite  round,  and  diftended  with  wires  or  fplinters  fo  as  to  meet 
and  tie  together  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Thefe  are  alfo  hung  with  or- 
naments, and  jjenerally  bear  the  reprefentation  of  fome  bird  or  beafl. 
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'W^cl:  nofcG  r.rc  likewlfo  bored  and  hunr;;  with  trinkets  of  beads,  and 
their  f:tces  painted  with  various  colours  fo  as  to  make  an  awful  appear- 
ance. Their  bread;!  are  adorned  with  a  gorget  or  medal,  of  brafs, 
copper,  or  fome  other  metal ;  and  that  dreadful  weapon  the  fcalping- 
knife  hangs  by  a  ft  ring  from  their  neck. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  attention,  to 
give  and  to  avoid  a  furprife ;  and  indeed  in  thefe  they  are  fuperior  to  all 
nations  in  the  world.  Accuftomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the  fo- 
rcfts,  having  their  perceptions  ftiarpcned  by  keen  neceffity,  and  living 
in  every  refpcft  according  to  nature,  their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree 
of  acutenefs  which  at  firft  view  appears  incredible.  They  can  trace  out 
their  enemies  at  an  immenfe  diftancc  by  the  fm  kc  of  their  fires,  which 
they  fuicll,  and  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet  on  the  ground,  impercep- 
tible to  an  European  eye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  diftingullh  with 
the  utmoft  facility.  Tbey  can  even  diftinguifli  the  different  nations 
with  whom  they  arc  acquainted,  and  can  determine  the  precife  time 
when  they  paflcd,  where  an  European  could  not,  with  all  his  glaffes, 
diftinguilh  footfteps  at  all.  Thefe  circumftanccs,  however,  are  of  fmall 
importance.,  becaufe  their  enemies  are  no  lefs  acquainted  with  them. 
When  they  go  out,  therefore,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  ufe  of  any- 
thing by  which  they  might  run  the  danger  of  a  difcovery.  They  light 
no  fire  to  warm  themfclves  or  to  prepare  their  viuuals :  they  lie  clofe  to 
tlie  ground  all  the  day,  and  travel  only  in  the  night ;  and  marching 
along  in  files,  he  that  clofes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with  leaves  the 
trails  of  his  own  feet  and  of  theirs  who  preceded  him.  When  they  halt 
to  refreOi  themfelves,  fcouts  are  fent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country  and 
beat  up  every  place  where  they  fufpeft  an  enemy  to  lie  concealed.  In 
this  manner  they  enter  unawares  the  villages  of  their  foes;  and  while  the 
flower  of  the  nation  are  engaged  in  hunting,  maflfacre  all  the  children, 
women,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make  prifoners  of  as  many  as  they  can 
manage,  or  have  ftrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to  their  nation.  But 
when  the  enemy  is  apprifcd  of  their  defign,  and  coming  on  in  arms 
againft  them,  they  throw  themfelves  flat  on  the  ground  among  the  with- 
ered herbs  and  leaves,  which  their  faces  are  painted  to  refemble.  Then 
they  allow  a  part  to  pafs  unmolefted,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremen- 
dous fhout;  rifing  up  from  their  ambufh,  they  pour  a  ftorm  of  mufket- 
buUets  on  their  foes.  The  party  attacked  returns  the  fame  cry.  Every 
one  {belters  himfelf  with  a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverfc 
party,  as  foon  as  they  raife  themfelves  from  the  ground  to  give  a  fecond 
fire.  Thus  does  the  battle  continue  until  the  one  party  is  fo  much 
weakened  as  to  be  incapable  of  farther  refiftance.    But  if  the  force  on 
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fide  continues  nearly  equal,  tlv?  fierce  fpiritsof  the  fjvagcs,  inflamed  by 
the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be  rcftrained.  They  abandon 
their  diftant  war,  they  rufli  upon  one  another  with  clubs  and  hatchers  in 
their  hand<,  uiairnirvino:  th.eit  ov.n  c.nira'2;e,  and  ini'iihin::  tlieir  enemies 
with  the  bittereii  reproaches.  A  cruel  combat  cnfues,  deatli  appears  in 
a  thoufand  hideous  forms,  which  would  congeal  tlio  blood  of  civili/.cd 
rations  to  behold,  but  wr.icli  r^ulV.  the  fur\  of  favage?.  They  trample, 
thcv  infult  over  the  dead  bodic>,  tearing  the  fcalp  from  tlie  head,  wal- 
lowing in  their  blood  like  wild  b.af.s,  and  fometimes  devouring  their 
flcfli.  The  flame  rages  on  till  it  ni^ts  with  no  rcfillance  ;  fhen  the  pri- 
foners  are  fecured,  thofe  unliappy  men,  whofc  fate  is  a  thoufand  timc"> 
rr.orc  dreadful  than  theirs  who  h.ive  died  in  the  field.  The  conquerors 
fet  up  a  hideous  howling  to  lament  the  frienus  they  have  loll.  They 
approach  in  a  melancholy  and  lr\ere  gloom  to  tlieir  own  village  ;  a  mef- 
fenger  is  fent  to  announce  their  arri\al,  and  tlie  v\ome;i,  veith  frightful 
fhrieks,  come  out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers  or  their  hiiiT-ands.  Vv'lien 
they  are  arrived,  th.e  chief  relate^  in  "a  low  voi^c;  to  the  elders,  a  circum- 
flantial  account  of  every  particular  of  the  expcditic>n.  The  orator  pro- 
claims aloud  this  account  to  the  people;  and  as  he  mentions  the  names 
of  thofe  who  have  fallen,  the  llirieks  of  the  uo;ncnare  redoulded.  The 
men  too  join  in  thefe  cries,  according  as  each  is  nioft  connected  with  the 
deceafcd  by  blood  or  fricndfliip.  I'he  laft  ceremony  is  the  protlama- 
ticn  of  the  vidory  ;  each  individual  then  forgets  his  private  misfortunes, 
and  joins  in  the  triumph  ot  tl\e  nation;  all  tears  are  wi^.cd  from  their 
eyes,  and  by  r.n  unaccountable  tninfiiicn,  tlk-y  pafs  in  a  m.oment  from 
t!;e  bitternefs  of  forrow  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.  But  tlie  treatment 
of  the  prifoners,  wliofe  fate  all  this  lime  remains  undecided,  is  what 
chieilv  charaderifes  the  favage,;. 

We  have  already  mentioncv!  the  flrength  of  their  affcdions  or  refent- 
mcnts.  United  as  they  are  ivi  fmall  focietics,  conne<^led  witliin  them- 
feives  by  the  lirmeft  ties,  their  friendly  afiec\ions,  vvhieh  glow  with  the 
inofl:  intenfeVvarmth  within  the  walls  of  their  own  villaoe,  fclciom  ex.- 
tend  beyond  them.  They  feel  nothing  for  the  enemies  of  their  nation  ; 
and  their  refentment  is  ealily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  in- 
jured them  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoners,  who  have 
themfelves  the  fajne  feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  their  conquerors, 
r.nd  are  prepared  for  them,  Tlie  perfon  who  has  taken  the  captive  at- 
tends him  to  the  cottage,  where,  according  to  the  dlRribuiion  made  by 
the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citi/en.  If  thofe 
who  receive  him  have  their  tamily  weakened  by  war  or  otlier  accidents, 
I'iuy  adopt  the  ca;-tivc  into  tlic  family,  of  vvhich  he  becomes  a  member. 
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But  if  tUov  h.'.vc  no  occafion  for  him,  or  their  refentmcnt  for  the  lo^ 
oftlnir  friends  he  too  liij'h  to  endure  tlie  fight  of  any  connedcd  witb 
thofc  who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  fentcnce  him  to  death.  All  thofe 
who  have  met  with  the  fame  feverc  fentence  being  collected,  the  whole 
nation  is  afiemhled  at  the  execution,  as  for  fome  great  folemnity.  A 
tca.'Fold  is  ercfled,  and  the  prifoners  aic  tied  to  the  flake,  where  thoy 
conimcace  tlicir  di'ath-fong,  and  prepare  for  the  cnfuing  fcene  of  cruelty 
with  the  moil  undaunted  courage.  Their  enemies,  on  the  other  fide, 
arc  determined  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  moft  refined  and  exquifite 
tortures.  The,'  begin  at  the  extremity  of  his  body,  and  gradually  ap- 
proach the  more  vital  parts.  One  plucks  out  his  na  's  by  the  roots, 
one  bv  one;  anntlu-r  takes  a  finger  into  Lis  mouth,  and  tears  off  the  fledi 
with  his  teeth  ;  a  thir^  thrulls  the  finger,  mangled  as  it  is,  into  the  bowl 
of  a  pipe  made  red-hot,  which  he  fmokes  like  tobacco ;  then  they  pound 
his  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  Hones ;  they  cut  circles  about 
Ilia  joints,  and  gafhes  in  the  flefliy  party  ol'  his  limbs,  which  they  fear  im- 
mediatclv  with  red-hot  irons,  cutting,  burning,  and  pinching  them  alter- 
nately ;  they  pull  off  this  flclh,  thus  mangled  and  roalled,  bit  by  Bit, 
de\ouring  it  with  greedincfs,  and  fmearing  their  faces  with  the  blood 
in  an  enthiifiarm  of  horror  and  fury.  When  they  have  thus  torn  off  the 
iloih,  they  tv  ift  the  bare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and 
fnapping  them,  whilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  extending  their 
Hnihs  in  every  wny  that  can  increafj  the  torment.  This  continues  often 
live  or  fix  liours ;  and  fonietimes,  fuch  is  the  ftrength  of  the  favage,  days 
toiH'tlicr.  'I'hen  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  j^ivc  a  breathing  to 
their  llir\ ,  and  to  think  what  new  tor;ucnts  they  Ihall  inflid,  and  to 
rcfreflT  t!;e  ilrcngth  of  the  fuffcrer,  wlio,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  va- 
ilety  of  unhtnrd-of  torments,  often  falls  into  fo  profound  a  fleep,  that 
tney  are  obli^^'ed  to  apply  the  fire  to  awake  him,  and  renew  his  fuffcr- 
in^fs.  He  is  again  fafiened  to  the  ftake,  and  again  they  renew  their 
crcelty  ;  they  iHck  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches  of  wood  that  eafily 
lakes  fire,  but  burns  Uowly  ;  they  continually  run  fharp  reeds  into  every 
part  of  his  body;  they  drag  out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thrult  out; 
hii  eyes ;  and  laiHy,  after  having  burned  his  flefli  from  the  bones  with 
liow  fires;  after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but  one 
wound ;  after  having  mutilated  his  fat  e  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry 
nothing  human  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  Ikin  from  the  head,  and 
poured  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked  Ikull — 
they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch  ;  who,  blind,  and  ftao-rerino-  with 
pain  and  weakncfs,  affaulted  and  pelted  upon  every  fide  with  clubs  and 
iton«s,  now  up,  now  down^  falling  into  their  fires  at  every  flep,  runs 
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hither  and  thither,  until  one  of  the  chiefs,  whether  out  of  compaflion,  or 
weary  of  cruelty,  pyts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  dagger.  The 
body  is  then  put  into  a  kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employment  is  fuccced- 
ed  by  a  feaft  as  barbarous. 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  and 
transformed  into  fomething  worfc  than  furies,  even  outdo  the  men  in 
this  fcenc  of  horror;  while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  countiy  fit 
round  the  (lake,  fmoaking  and  looking  on  without  the  leaft  emotion. 
What  is  mod  extraordinary,  the  fufferer  himfclf,  in  the  little  intervals 
of  his  torments,  fmokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  convcrfes  with 
his  torturers  about  indifferent  matters.     Tr.doed,  during  the  whole  time 
of  his  execution,  there  fccms  a  contcfl  which  fliall  exceed,  they  in  in- 
fiidling  the  moft  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  thorn  with  a  firmnef? 
and  conilancy  almoft  above  human  :  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh,  not  a  dif- 
tortion  of  countenance  efcapcs  him;  he  poflcH'cs  his  mind  entirely  in 
the  midft  of  his  torments ;  he  recounts  his  ov\  n  exploit-, ;  he  informi 
them  what  cruelties  he  has  inHided  upon  iheir  countrymen,  and  threat- 
ens them  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his  death ;  and,  though  hii 
reproaches  exafjicratc  them  to  a  pcrfcdt  inadnefs  of  rage  and  fury,  he 
continues  his  infults  even  cf  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting, 
pointing  out  himfclf  more  cxquifitc  methods,  and  more  fcnfible  parts  of 
the  body  to  be  afflidled.     'T'hc  women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well 
as  the  men ;  and  it  is  as  rare  for  an  Indian  to  behave  othcrwife  as  it 
would  be  for  any  European  to  faflcr  as  an  Indian.    Such  is  the  wonderful 
power  of  an  early  inftitution,  and  a  ferocious  thirfl  of  glory.     "  I  am 
brave  and  intrepid  (exclaims  the  favage  in  the  face  of  his  tormentors) ; 
I  do  not  fear  death,  nor  any  kind  of  tortures ;  thofc  who  fear  them  are 
cowards ;  they  are  Icfs  than  women  ;  life  is  nothing  to  thofe  that  have 
courage  :  May  my  enemies  be  confounded  with  defpair  and  rage !  Oh  ! 
that  I  could  devour  them,  and  drink  their  blood  to  the  laft  drop." 

But  neither  the  intrepidity  on  one  fide,  nor  the  inflexibility  on  the 
other,  are  among  themfelvcs  matter  of  aftonifliment :  for  vengeance,  and 
fortitude  in  the  midft  of  torment,  are  duties  which  they  confider  ai 
fecred  ;  they  are  the  ciTcfts  of  their  earlieft  educatiop,  and  depend  upon 
principles  inftilled  into  them  from  their  infancy.  On  all  other  occafions 
they  are  humane  and  compaffionate.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  warmth 
of  their  affeftion  towards  their  friends,  who  confift  of  all  thofc  who  live 
in  the  fame  village,  or  arc  in  alliance  with  it :  among  thefe  all  things  are 
common ;  and  this,  though  it  may  in  part  arife  from  their  not  poflefling 
very  diftind  notions  of  fcparate  property,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  ftrcngth  of  their  attachment ;  becaufe  in  ?very  thing  elfe,  with  tlicir 
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lives  as  well  as  their  fortunes,  they  are  ready  to  fervc  their  friends. 
Their  houfcs,  their  provifions,  even  their  young  women,  arc  not  enough 
to  oblige  a  gucft.     Has  any  one  of  thcfe  fucccedcd  ill  in  his  hunting  i 
Has  his  harveft  failed  ?  or  is  his  horfc  burned  ?  He  feels  no  other  cffedl 
of  his  misfortunes,  than  that  it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  experience 
the  benevolence  and  regard  of  his  fellow-citizens.     On  the  other  hand, 
to  the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  to  thofe  who  have  privately  offended, 
the  American  is  implacable.     He  conceals  his  fentiments,  he  appears  re- 
conciled, until  by  fome  treachery  or  furprife  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
executing  an  horrible  revenge.    No  length  of  time  is  fufficient  to  allay 
his  refentment ;  no  dilhnce  of  place  great  enough  to  proteft  the  objeft  ; 
he  croffes  the  fteepeft  mountains,  he  pierces  the  mod  imprafticable 
forefts,  and  traverfes  the  moft  hideous   bogs  and  defarts  for  feveral 
hundreds  of  miles;  hearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue 
of  the  expedition,  the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirft,  with  patience  and 
cheerfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  his  enemy,  on  whom  he  exercifes  the 
moft  ihocking  barbarities,  even  to  the  eating  of  his  flelh.    To  fuch  ex- 
tremes do  the  Indians  pulh  their  friendfliip  or  their  enmity ;  and  fticli 
indeed,  in  general,  is  the  charader  of  all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds., 
But  what  we  have  faid  refpedling  the  Indians  would  be  a  faint  picture, 
did  we  omit  obferving  the  force  of  their  friendfhip,  which  principally 
appears  by  the  treatment  of  their  dead.     When  any  one  of  the  fociety 
is  cut  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the  whole :  on  this  occafion  a  thoufand 
ceremonies  are  pradifed,  denoting  the  moft  lively  forrow.     No  bufinefs 
is  tranfaftcd,  however  prefllng,  till  all  the  pious  ceremonies  due  to  tlie 
dead  are   performed.     The  body   is   wadied,  anointed,  and  pa>ved. 
Then  the  women  lament  the  lofs  with  hideous  bowlings,  internixed 
v/ith  fongs  which  celebrate  the  great  adions  of  the  deceafcd  and  his  an- 
ceftors.    The  men  mourn  in  a  lefb  extravagant  manner.     The  whole 
village  U  prefent  at  the  interment,  and  the  corpfe  is  habited  in  theic 
moft  fumptuous  ornaments.     Clofe  to  the  body  of  the  defunift  :'.re  placed 
his  bows  and  arrows,  with  whatever  he  valued  moft  in  his  life,  and  a 
quantity  of  provlfion  for  his  fubfiftence  on  the  journey  which  he  is  fup« 
pofed  to  take.     This  folcmnity,  like  every  other,  is  attended  with  feaft- 
ing.     The  funeral  being  ended,  the  relations  of  the  deceafed  confine 
themfelves  to  their  huts  for  a  confidcrable  time  to  indulge  their  grief. 
After  an  interval  cf  fome  weeks  they  vifit  the  grave,  repeat  their  for- 
row, new  clothe  the  remains  of  the  body,  and  aft  over  ag*in  all  the  fu- 
icmnities  of  the  funeral. 

Among  the  various  token*  of  their  regard  for  their  deceafed  friends, 
the  moft  remarkable  is  what  they  call  thcyi''?/?  0/  the  dead,  or  the  fcoH 
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ef/ou/.f.  'Hie  il;n'  for  this  ccremnii)'  is  jippointcd  in  the  council uf  their 
chicfi,  who  givt;  orders  for  every  tiling  whicli  may  enable  them  to  cele- 
brate it  v.ith  pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  the  neighbouring  nations  are 
invited  to  partake  of  the  rntertainmont.  At  this  time,  all  who  ha\e 
died  fince  the  preceding  fcait  of  tlie  kind  are  taken  out  of  their  grave';. 
Even  thofc  who  have  been  interred  at  the  greatcft  iliflance  from  the  \il- 
lagcs  are  diligently  fought  for,  and  conducted  to  this  rendezvous  of  the 
dead,  which  exhibits  a  fcenc  of  horror  beyond  ihc  power  of  dcfcrip- 
tion.  When  the  fcaft  is  conclndeil,  ihe  bodies  ate  (Ireffed  in  the  fincH 
(kins  which  can  be  procured,  and  after  being  expofed  for  fomc  time  in 
this  pomp,  are  again  committed  to  the  carih  with  great  folemnity,  which 
is  fucceeded  by  liim-ral  games. 

Their  tafle  for  war,  v\hich  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in  their  charac- 
ter, gives  a  llrong  bias  to  their  religion.  Arcilu.iii,  or  tlie  god  of  battle, 
is  revered  as  the  great  god  of  the  Indians.  Ilim  they  invoke  before  they 
go  into  th.i  field  ;  and  according  as  his  difpofition  i:.  more  or  lefs  fav(jur- 
able  to  them,  they  conclude  they  will  be  mcne  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some 
nations  worfliip  the  fun  and  moon  ;  among  others  there  are  a  number  o{ 
traditions,  rthitive  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  hiftory  of  tl,'- 
gods :  traditions  which  refemble  the  Grecian  fables,  but  which  are  ft'ii 
more  abfurd  and  inconfiRcnt.  Eut  religion  is  not  the  prevailing  charnc- 
ter  of  the  Indians;  and  except  when  tlu.')'have  fome  immediate  occafio  i 
for  the  aillllance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfnip.  I.ik:' 
nil  rude  nations,  however,  they  are  llrongly  additflcd  to  fuperflitij-^ 
Thoy  believe  in  the  oxiftencc  of  a  number  of  good  and  bad  genii  (> 
fpirits,  who  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and  produce  all  our  ha,!- 
pinefs  or  niifer)'.  It  is  from  the  evil  genii,  in  particular,  that  our  difcafo 
proceed  ;  and  it  is  ta  the  good  genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  Th.^ 
miniflcrs  of  the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  arc  alfo  the  only  ph\Ticiar.s 
among  tl;c  fiivages.  Thcfe  jugglers  arc  fupnofed  to  be  infpired  by  ihc 
good  genii,  raoft  commonly  in  their  dreams,  with  the  knowledge  (i 
future  events  j  they  arc  called  in  to  the  afiiilante  of  the  fiek,  and  v.r:: 
Aippofcd  to  be  inlbrmed  by  the  genii  whether  they  will  get  over  tl,? 
difeafe,  and  in  wliat  way  they  mult  be  treated.  But  thefe  fpirits  aic 
extremely  fnnple  in  their  fyftem  of  pi}  lie,  and,  in  almoll;  e\ery  difeafe, 
dircd  the  juggler  to  the  fame  remedy.  The  patient  is  inclofed  in  a 
narrow  c,i;;in,  in  the  midit  of  ulu,.h  is  a  ilone  red-hot;  on  this  they 
i!:ro',/  water,  until  he  is  well  foaked  witli  the  warm  vapour  and  bis  owu 
fvveat.  Thoa  the}  hurry  him  from  tlii .  bagnio,  and  plunge  him  fuel- 
denly  into  the  next  river.  Tim  coarfc  mcihud,  which  cofts  many  their 
iaes,  often  pci forms  very  extraordinary  cur^s.     The  jugglers  have  liko- 
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wife  the  ufe  of  Tome  fpccifics  of  wonderful  efficacy;  and  all  the  hv■.^'^^"^ 
are  dexterous  in  curing  vvumuL  by  the  :i]>pHcatlon  of  herbs.  But  the 
power  of  tlieic  remedies  is  always  attributed  to  the  magical  cercinonica 
with  which  they  are  adininilkrcd. 

Though  the  women  generally  l):Mr  the  labori»i's  pnrt  of  domeflio 
economy,  their  condition  is  far  t'rom  being  fo  llavifli  as  it  appi-ars.  Oa 
the  contrary,  the  grcatcit  rcfped  is  paid  b)'  the  men  to  the  feiralc  fcx, 
Tlic  women  evsn  hold  their  councils,  and  have  their  iharc  in  all  delibe- 
rations which  concern  the  Hate.  Polygamy  is  prailftifed  by  fome  naiions, 
but  is  not  general.  In  nioQ,  they  content  themfelvcs  with  one  wife; 
but  a  divorce  is  admitted  in  cafe  of  adultery.  No  nation  of  the  Ame- 
ricans is  without  a  regular  marriage,  in  which  there  are  many  ceremo- 
nies; the  principal  of  whicii  is,  the  bride's  prefenting  the  bridegroom 
with  a  plate  of  their  corn.  The  women,  though  before  incontinent, 
arc  remarkable  for  chaftity  after  marriage. 

Liberty«  in  its  full  extent,  being  the  darling  palTion  of  the  Indians, 
their  education  is  directed  infuch  a  manner  as  to  cherilh  this  difpofitioii 
to  the  utmoft.  Hence  children  arc  never  upon  any  account  chaftifed 
with  blows,  and  tlicy  arc  fcldom  even  reprimanded.  Reafon,  they  fay, 
will  guide  their  children  when  they  come  to  the  ufe  of  it,  and  befora 
that  time  their  faults  cannot  be  very  great :  but  blows  might  damp 
their  free  and  martial  fpirir,  bv  the  habit  of  a  flavlQi  motive  to  aftion. 
When  grown  up,  they  experience  nDthinn^  like  command,  dependence, 
or  fubordination  ;  even  (Irong  perfuafion  is  indullrloully  v  itl)-held  by 
thofc  who  have  ii.fluence  nTnon^;  tliem.  — No  man  is  held  ia  great  ellcem, 
uslefs  he  has  increafed  the  flrcngth  of  hi."  country  with  a  captive,  QX 
adorned  his  hut  with  a  fcalp  of  one  of  lii.^  enemies. 

Controverfies  among  tho  Indian;^  arc  (cw,  and  quickly  decided.  When 
any  criminal  matter  is  U)  Hagrant  as  to  become  a  national  concern,  it  is 
brought  under  the  jurirdiclion  of  the  great  council ;  but  in  ordinary 
cafes,  the  crime  is  either  rcvcnr^cJ  or  coii'.promifcd  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. If  a  murder  be  committed,  the  family  which  has  loll  a  rela- 
tion prepares  to  retaliate  on  that  of  the  offcr.der.  They  often  kill  the 
murderer;  and  when  this  happens,  thi,^  kindred  of  the  laft  prrfun  flaia 
Jook  upon  themfelves  to  be  as  much  injured,  and  to  have  the  fame  right 
to  vengeance  as  the  other  party.  In  general,  however,  the  oiTender  ab- 
fcnts  himfelf ;  the  friends  fend  compliments  of  condolence  to  thofe  of 
the  perfon  that  has  l)een  murdered.  "^Ihe  head  of  the  family  at  length 
appears  with  a  number  of  prefents,  the  delivery  of  which  he  accompa- 
nies with  a  formal  fpeech.  The  whole  ends,  as  ufual,  in  mutual  feaft. 
ings,  fongs,  aijd  dances.  If  the  murder  is  committed  by  one  of  th« 
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fame  family  or  cabin,  that  cabin  has  the  full  right  of  judgment  witliin 
itfclf,  either  to  punidi  the  guilty  with  death,  or  to  partlon  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  gi\e  fome  fecompcnce  to  the  wife  or  t  hildrenof  the  /lain. 
Jnftanccs  of  fuch  a  crime,  however,  very  fiKlom  happen  ;  for  their  at- 
tachmcnt  to  thofe  of  tlic  fame  family  is  remarkably  ftrong,  and  is  faid  Ui 
produce  luch  fricndfhips  as  may  vie  with  the  moU  celebrated  in  fabulou* 
antiquity. 

Such,  in  general,  are  the  manner,^  and  cuftoms  of  the  Indian  nations ; 
but  every  tribe  has  fomothing  peculiar  to  itfelf.  Among  the  Hurons 
and  Natchez,  the  dignity  of  the  chief  is  hcrcditar)-,  and  the  right  of 
fucccflion  in  the  female  line.  When  thin  hapjiens  to  be  cxtinft,  the 
moll  rcfpedable  matron  of  the  tribe  makes  choice  of  whom  Ihc  pleafe* 
to  fuccecd. 

The  Chcrokres  are  governed  by  fcvcnd  laehcms  or  chiefs,  elcdted  by 
the  different  villages ;  as  are  alfo  the  Creeks  and  Cha(!:1aws.  The  two 
latter  punifli  adultery  if  ".  -."oman  by  cutting  off  her  hair,  which  they 
vill  not  fulFcr  to  p.ow  till  the  corn  is  ripe  the  next  fcafon ;  but  th% 
Illinois,  for  the  faaie  crime,  cut  otFthe  womens  nofes  and  ears. 

The  Indians  on  tlie  lakes  arc  formed  into  a  fore  of  empire  ;  and  the 
emperor  is  eleiflcd  from  the  eldcft  tribe,  whicli  is  that  of  the  Ottowa- 
waws.  He  has  the  grealcft  authority  of  any  chief  that  has  appeared  on 
the  continent  fmcc  our  acquaintance  with  it.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
perfon  who  held  this  rank  formed  a  dcfign  of  uniting  all  the  Indiaa 
»ations  under  his  fovercignty  ;  but  he  mifcarried  in  the  attempt. 

In  general,  the  American  Indians  live  to  a  great  age,  although  it  is 
BOt  poffible  to  know  from  tlicmfelvcs  the  exaft  number  of  their  yean. 
It  was  afked  of  an  Indian,  who  appeared  to  be  extremely  old,  what  age 
he  was  of  ?  I  am  above  twenty,  was  his  reply.  Upon  putting  the  qucf- 
tlonin  a  diiTerent  form,  by  reminding  him  of  certain  circumftances  in 
icrmcr  times,  My  machu,  faid  he,  fpokc  to  me  when  I  was  young  of  the 
Jncas;  and  he  had  fcen  thcfe  princes.  According  to  this  reply,  there 
Miuft  have  elapfed,  from  tlie  date  of  his  machu's  (his  grandfather's]  re- 
aicinbrance  to  that  time,  a  period  of  at  leaft  232  years.  The  man  who 
made  this  reply  appeared  to  l)e  1 20  years  of  age  :  for,  befidcs  the 
whitenefs  of  his  hair  and  beard,  his  body  was  almoil  bent  to  the  ground  ; 
without,  however,  Ihowing  any  other  marks  of  debility  or  fufferiiig. 
This'h.ippcned  in  1764.  This  longevity,  attended  in  general  with  un^ 
interrupted  health,  is  probably  the  confe(;ucncc  in  part  of  their  vacancy 
itSQ'M  all  ferious  thought  and  employment,  joined  alfo  with  the  robull 
texture  and  conformation  of  their  bodily  organs.  If  the  Indians  diJ 
not  deftroy  one  another  in  their  alniod  perpetual  wars,  and  if  their 
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fcabitj  of  intoxication  were  not  (o  univcrfal  and  incurable,  tlicy  woukl 
be,  of  all  tlic  races  of  men  who  inhabit  the  glolic,  the  moll  likely  to 
prolong,  not  only  the  bounJh,  but  the  enjoyments,  of  animal  life  to  their 
utinoft  duration. 
Let  us  now  attend  to  otiier  piif^iircs  which  have  been  given  of  the 
"iboriginal  inhabitants  ol  the  New  World,     'I'he  \  ices  and  defc*.^s  of  the 
American  Indians  have  by  fc»crnl  writers  been  mod  unaccountably  ag- 
gra\ated,   and  every  viidie  and  good  quality   denied   them.     Their 
cruellies  have  been  ,'lready  def(  li'ied  and  accounted  for.     The  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  an  Ai-onquin  woman  wc  find  adduced  as  a  remarkable 
proof  of  their  innate  tliirft  of  blood.     That  nation  being  at  war  with 
the  Iroquojs,  (lie  happened  to  be  made  piifoner,  and  was  carried  to  one 
of  the  villages  belonging  to  them.     Here  flic  was  ftrippcd  naked,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  bound  with  rcpcs  in  one  of  their  cabins.     In  this  con- 
dition flie  reniainrd  ten  days,  the  favagcs  flecping  round  her  every  night, 
'J'lie  eleventh  night,  \\  hlle  they  were  adcep,  flie  found  means  to  difengage 
one  of  her  hamls,  with  which  flie  immediately  freed  herfelf  from  the 
ropes,  and  went  to  the  door.     Though  flie  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
cfcaping  unperceivcd,  her  revengeful  temper  could  not  let  Hip  fo  faw    »•- 
able  an  opportunity  of  killing  one  of  her  enemies.     The  attempt  was 
in;inif."llly  at  the  hazard  of  her  own  life  ;  yet,  fnatching  up  a  hatchet, 
flic  killed  the  favage  that  lay  next  her ;  and,  fpringing  out  of  the  cabin, 
concealed  herfelf  in  a  hollow  tree  which  (lie  had  obferved  the  day  before, 
M'he  groans  of  the  dying  perfon  foon  alarmed  the  other  favages,  and  the 
youn,^  ones  immediately  fet  out  in  purfuit  of  her. — Perceiving  from  her 
tree,  that  they  all  direded  their  courfe  one  way,  and  that  no  favage  was 
near  her,  (he  left  her  faniihiary,  and,  flying  by  an  oppofite  direftion,  ran 
into  a  foreft  with.out  being  perceived.     The  fecond  day  after  this  hap- 
pened, her  footfteps  were  difcovcred,  and  they  purfucd  her  with  fuch 
expedition,  that  the  third  day  (he  difcovered  her  enemies  at  her  heels. 
Upon  this  flie  threw  herfelf  into  a  pond  of  water;  and,  diving  among 
fume  weeds  and  bulruflics,  flic  could  jull  breathe  above  water  without 
being  perceived.     Her  purfucrs,  after  making  the  moft  diligent  fearch, 
were  forced  to  return. — For  35  days  this  woman  held  on  her  courfe 
through  woods  and  defarts,  without  any  other  fuftenr   wC  than  roots  and 
wild  berries.     When  (he  came  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  flic  made  with 
her  own  hands  a  kind  of  a  wicker  raft,  on  which  flie  crofled  it.     As  flie 
went  by  the  French  fort  Trois  RiviereSj  without  well  knowing  where 
flie  was,  flie  perceived  a  canoe  full  of  favages;  and,  fearing  they  might 
be  Iroquois,  ran  again  into  the  woods,  where  flie  remained  till  funfet. — 
Continuing  her  courfe,  foon  after  flie  faw  Trois  Rivieres ;  and  was  then 
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ilifcovercd  by  a  party  whom  Cr.e.  knew  to  be  Hurons,  a  nation  In  alliance 
with  the  Algonqi'ins.  She  then  fijuatted  down  behind  a  bufli,  calling 
out  to  them  t'.int  Ihe  war,  nvot  in  a  condition  to  be  feen,  bocaufe  (he  was 
naked.  They  immediately  threw  licr  a  blanket,  and  then  conduced  her 
to  the  fort,  where  Ihe  recounted  her  ftory. 

Pcrfonal  couras^e  has  been  denied  them.     In  proof  of  their  pufillani- 
mity,  the  following  incidents  arc   quoted  from  Charlevoix  by   Lord 
Karnes,  in  his  H.etches  of  the  Hiilory  of  Man.     •*  The  fort  de  Vercheres 
in  Canada,  belonging  to  the  French,  was.  In  the  year  i6go,  attacked  by 
fome  Iroquois.     They  approachid  filently,  preparing  to  fcale  the  pali- 
fade,  when  fome  muflict  fliot  made  them  retire.     Advancing  a  fccond 
time,  they  were  again  rcpulfed,  wondering  that  they  could  diicover  none 
but  a  woman,  who  was  feen  every  where.     This  was  Madame  dc  Ver- 
cheres, who  appeared  as  rcfolute  as  if  fupported  by  a  numerous  garrifon. 
The  hopes  of  ftorming  a  place  without  men  to  defend  it  occafioned  re- 
iterated attacl;s.     After  two  days  fiege,  they  retired,  fearing  to  be  in- 
tercepted  in  their  retreat.     Two  years  after,  a  party  of  the  fame  nation 
apjieared  before  the  fort  fo  unexpeftedly,  that  agirl  of  fourteen,  daughter 
of  the  proprietor,  had  but  time  to  (hut  the  gate.     With  the  youn? 
woman  there  was  not  a  foul  but  one  raw  foldicr.     She  fliowed  herfelf 
with  her  affiftant,  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fometimcs  in  another- 
changing  her  drcfs  frequently,  In  order  to  give  fome  appearance  of  a 
garrifon;  and  always   fired  opportunely.     The  faint-hearted  Iroquois 
decamped  without  fuccefs." 

There  is  no  inilance,  it  Is  faid,  either  of  a  fingle  Indian  facing  an  in- 
dividual  of  any  otl.er  nation  in  fair  and  open  combat,  or  of  their  jointly 
venturing  to  try  the  fate  of  battle  with  an  equal  number  of  any  foes. 
Even  with  the  greatcft  fuperiority  of  numbers,  they  dare  not  meet  an 
open  attack.  Yet,  nctwithftanding  this  vv-ant  of  courage,  they  are  ftill 
formidable;  nay,  it  has  been  known,  that  a  finall  party  of  them  has 
routed  a  mucli  fuperior  body  of  regular  troops :  but  this  can  only  hap- 
pen  when  they  have  furprifcd  them  in  the  faftneffes  of  their  forcUs, 
where  the  covert  of  the  wood  may  conceal  them  until  they  take  their 
aim  v,  ith  their  utmoft  certainty.  After  one  fuch  difcharge  they  imme- 
diatei\-  retreat,  without  leaving  the  fmallcfl:  trace  of  their  route.  It  may 
eafily  be  fuppofed,  that  an  onfet  of  this  kind  mud  produce  confufion 
even  among  the  fteadielt  troops,  when  they  can  neither  know  the  number 
of  their  enemies,  nor  perceive  the  place  where  they  lie  in  ambulh. 

Perfidy  coii;'!)ine-l  with  cruelty  has  been  alfo  made  a  part  of  their 
charader.  Don  Ulloa  relates.  That  the  Indians  of  the  country  called 
'batches,  in  Louifiana,  laid  a  plot  of  maffacring  in  one  night  every  indi- 
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vidual  belonging  to  the  French  colony  eftablilhed  there.     This  plot 
they  aftually  executed,  notwithftanding  the  feeming  good  underftanding 
that  fubfilled  between  them  and  thefe  European  neighbours.    Such  was 
the  fecrecy  which  they  obfcrved,  that  no  perfonhad  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
their  defign  until  the  blow  was  (truck.     One  Frenchman  alone  efcaped, 
by  favour  of  tlic  darknef^,  to  relate  the  difafter  of  his  countrymen. 
The  compaf^  a  of  a  female  Indian  contributed  alfo  in  fome  meafure  to 
his  exemption  from  the  general  maffacre.     The  tribe  of  Natc.ies  had  in- 
vited the  Indians  of  other  countries,  even  to  a  condderable  diltance,  to 
join  in  the  fame  confpiracy.     Tlv:  day,  or  rather  the  night,  was  fixedji 
on  which  they  were  to  make  an  united  attack  on  the  French  colonifts» 
It  was  intimated  by  fending  a  parcel  of  rods,  more  or  lefs  numerous  ac- 
cording to  the  local  diftanceofeach  tribe,  with  an  injundion  to  aburaft 
one  rod  daily ;  the  day  on  which  th.e  laft  fell  to  be  taken  away  being 
that  fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  plan.     The  women  were  partners  of 
the  bloody  fcciet.     The  parcels  of  rods  being  thus  diftributcd,  that  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Natches  happei^ed  to  rema-n  in  the  cuftody  of  a 
female.     This  woman,  either  moved  by  hi-r  own  feclinvs  of  compaffion, 
or  by  the  commiferation  exprefled  by  her  female  acquaintances  in  the 
view  of  the  prcpofed  fcene  of  bloodfhed,  abitr.ifted  cne  day  three  or 
four  of  the  rods,  and  thus  anticipated  the  term  of  her  tribe's  proceeding 
to  the  execution  of  the  general  confpiracy.     Tlie  confequence  of  thi» 
was,  that  the  Natches  were  the  only  aftors  in  this  carnage ;  their  diftant 
iiffociates  having  ftill  feveral  rods  remaining  at  the  time  when  the  former 
made  the  attack.     An  opportunity  was  thereby  given  to  tht  colonifts  in 
thofe  quarters  to  take  meafurcs  for  their  defence,  and  for  preventing  a 
more  extenfive  execution  of  the  defign. 

It  was  by  confpiracies  fimilar  to  this  that  the  Indians  of  the  province  of 
Macas,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  deftroyed  the  opulent  city  of  Log- 
rogno,  the  colony  of  G  uambaya,  and  its  capital  Sevilla  del  Oro ;  and 
that  fo  completely,  that  it  is  no  longer  known  in  what  place  thefe  fettlc- 
ments  exiftcd,  or  where  that  abundance  of  gold  was  found  from  which 
the  lall-mcntioned  city  took  the  addition  to  its  name.     Like  ravages 
have  been  committed  upon  I'lmperitde  in  Chili,   the  colonies  of  the 
Miifions  of  Chuncas,  thofe  of  Darien  in  Terra  Firma,  and  many  other 
places,  which  have  afforded  fcenes  of  this  barbarous  ferocity.     Thcfc 
conrplracics  are  always  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner.     The  fecret  is 
inviolably  kept,  the  aftors  afiemble  at  the  precife  hour  appointed,  and 
every  individual  is  anirnated  with  the  fame  fanguinary  purpoftts.     The 
males  that  fall  into  their  hands  are  put  to  death  with  every  (liccking 
•ircuraftancc  that  can  be  fifggcfted  by  a  cool  and  determined  ci  uelty. 
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The  females  are  carried  off,  and  preferved  as  monuments  of  their  vic- 
tory, to  be  employed  as  their  occafions  require, 

Nojrcan  this  odious  cruelty  and  treachery^  it  is  faid,  be  juftly  afcribcd 
to  their  fubjeftion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  feeing  the  fame  charaifler,  belongs 
equally  to  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  continent,  even  thofe 
who  have  preferved  their  independence  moft  completely.  Certain  it  is, 
continues  he,  that  thefe  people,  with  the  moil  limited  capacities  for  every 
thing  elfe,  difplay  an  aflonifliing  degree  of  penetration  and  fubtlcty 
with  refpeft  to  every  objcJl  that  involves  treachery,  bloodftied,  and 
rapine.  As  to  thefe,  they  feem  to  have  been  all  educated  at  one  fchool ; 
and  a  fecret,  referring  to  any  fuch  plan,  no  confideration  on  earth  can 
extort  from  them. 

Their  underftandings  alfo  have  been  reprefentcd  as  not  lefs  contempti- 
ble than  their  manners  are  grofs  and  brutal.  Many  nations  arc  neither 
capable  of  forming  an  arrangement  for  futurity ;  nor  did  their  folicitude 
or  forefight  extend  fo  far.  They  fct  no  value  upon  thofe  thi;igs  of 
which  they  w  ere  not  in  fome  immeiiate  want.  In  the  evening,  when  a 
Carib  is  going  to  reft,  no  confideration  will  tempt  him  to  fell  his  ham^ 
mock ;  but  in  the  morning  he  will  part  with  it  for  the  flightcft  trifle. 
At  the  clofe  of  winter,  a  North  American,  mindful  of  what  he  has  fuf- 
fered  from  the  cold,  fets  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prepare  materials  for 
eredirig  s^  comfortable  hut  to  protedl  him  againft  the  inclemency  of  the 
fucceeding  fcafon  :  but  as  foon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  he 
abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  more  till  the  return  of  the 
cold  compels  him  to  refume  it. — In  fliorr,  to  be  free  from  labour  feems 
to  be  the  utmoft  wilh  of  an  American.  They  will  continue  whole  days 
ftretched  in  their  hammocks,  or  ftated  on  the  earth,  without  changing 
their  pofture,  raifing  their  eyes,  or  uttering  a  fmgle  word.  They  can- 
not compute  the  fucceflion  of  days  nor  of  weekf .  The  different  afpe(Ss 
of  the  moon  alone  engage  their  attention  as  a  meafure  of  time.  Of  the 
year  they  have  no  other  conception  than  what  is  fuggeftcd  to  them  by 
the  alternate  heatof  fummcr  and  cold  of  winter;  nor  have  they  theleall 
idea  of  applying  to  this  period  the  obvious  computation  of  the  months 
which  it  contains.  When  it  is  alked  of  any  old  man  in  Peru,  even  the 
moft  civilized,  what  age  he  is  of?  the  only  anfwer  he  can  give  is  the 
number  of  caciques  he  has  feen.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  they  only 
jecoUedt  the  mofi  diftant  of  thefe  princes  in  whofe  time  certain  circum- 
cumftaoces  had  happened  peculiarly  memorable,  while  of  thofe  that 
lived  in  a  more  recent  period  they  have  loft  all  remembrance. 

The  famt  grofs  ftupidity  is  alledgcd  to  be  obfervable  in  thofe  Indians 
who  have  retained  their  original  liberty.     They  are  never  known  to  fix 
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the  dates  of  any  events  in  their  minds,  or  to  trace  the  fuccelTion  of  cir- 
cumftances  that  have  arifcn  from  fuch  events.  Their  imagination  takes 
in  only  the  prefcnt,  and  in  that  only  what  intimately  concerns  them- 
selves. Nor  can  difcipline  or  inftrudion  overcome  this  natural  defeft 
of  apprehenfion.  In  faiH:,  the  fubje<5ted  Indians  in  Peru,  who  have  a 
continual  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  who  are  furnifhed  with  curate* 
perpetually  occupied  in  giving  them  leflbns  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  who  mi;<  with  all  ranks  of  the  civilized  fociety  eftablifhed  among 
them,  are  almoft  as  llupid  and  barbarous  as  their  countrymen  who  have 
had  no  fuch  advantagei.  The  Peruvians,  while  they  lived  under  the 
government  of  their  Incas,  preferved  the  records  of  certain  remarkable 
events.  They  had  alfoa  kind  of  regular  government,  defcribed  by  the 
hiftorians  of  the  conquefl:  of  Peru.  This  government  oiiginated  entirely 
ftom  the  attention  and  abilities  of  tlieir  princes,  and  from  the  regulations 
cnaded  by  them  for  direding  the  condufl  of  their  fubjeAs.  This  an- 
cient degree  of  civilization  among  thcin  gives  ground  to  prefumc,  that 
their  legiflators  fprung  from  fome  race  more  enlightened  than  the  other 
tribes  of  Indians ;  a  race  of  which  no  iuJividaal  feems  to  remain  in  the 
prefcnt  times.  . 

Vanity  and  conceit  are  fald  to  be  blen.lcd  with  their  ignorance  and 
treachery.  Notwithftanding  all  they  fuffer  from  Europeans,  they  ftill, 
it  is  faid,  confider  themfelves  as  a  race  of  men  far  fuperior  to  their  con- 
querors. This  proud  belU-f,  arifing  from  their  perverted  ideas  of  excel- 
lence, is  univerfal  over  the  whole  known  continent  of  America.  They 
do  not  think  it  poffible  that  any  people  can  be  fo  intelligent  as  them- 
felves. When  they  are  detefted  in  any  of  their  plots,  it  is  their  com- 
mon obfervation,  that  the  Spaniards,  or  Variarochas,  want  to  be  as  know- 
ing as  they  are.  Thofe  of  Louifiana,  and  the  countries  adjacent,  are 
equally  vain  of  their  fuperior  underilanding,  confounding  that  quality 
with  the  cunning  which  they  themfelves  conftantly  pradlife.  The  whole 
obje(fl  of  their  tranfailions  is  to  over-reach  thofe  with  whom  they  deal. 
Yet  though  faithleJs  themfelves,  they  never  forgive  the  breach  of  pro- 
mife  on  the  part  of  others.  While  the  Europeans  feek  their  amity  by 
prcfents,  they  give  themfelves  no  concern  to  fecure  a  reciprocal  fiicnd- 
Ihip.  Hence,  probably,  arlfcs  their  idea,  that  they  muft  be  a  fuperiot 
race  of  men,  in  ability  and  intelligence,  to  thofe  who  are  at  fuch  pains 
to  court  their  alliance  and  avert  their  enmity. 

Their  natural  eloquence  has  alfo  been  decried.  The  free  tribes  of 
favages  who  enter  into  conventions  with  the  Europeans,  it  is  obferved, 
arc  accuftomed  to  make  long,  pompous,  and,  according  to  their  own 
notions,  fublimc  harangues,  but  without  a::}'  method  or  connexion.   The 
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whole  is  a  collcftion  of  disjointed  metaphors  and  comparifong.  The 
light,  heat,  and  courfe  of  the  fun,  form  the  principal  topic  of  their  dif- 
courfc ;  and  thefe  unintelligible  reafonings  are  always  accompanied  with 
violent  and  ridiculous  geftures.  Numberlefs  repetitions  prolong  the 
oration,  which,  if  not  interrupted,  would  laft  whole  days :  At  the  fame 
time,  they  meditate  very  accurately  beforehand,  in  order  to  avoid  men- 
tioning any  thing  but  what  they  are  defirous  to  obtain.  This  pompous 
Acuity  of  making  fpeeches  is  alfo  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  con- 
ceive themfelves  to  be  fuperior  to  the  nations  of  Europe :  They  ima- 
gine it  is  their  eloquence  that  procures  them  the  favours  they  afk.  The 
fubjefted  Indians  convcrfe  precifcly  in  the  fame  ftyle.  Prolix  and  te- 
dious, they  never  know  when  to  itop ;  fo  that,  excepting  by  the  dif- 
ference in  language,  it  would  be  impoflible,  in  this  refpeft,  to  diftin- 
giiilh  a  civilized  Peruvian  from  an  inhabitant  of  the  raoft  favage  diftrids 
to  the  northward. 

But  fuch  partial  and  detached  vlev/s  as  the  above,  were  they  even  free 
from  mifreprefentation,  are  not  the  juft  ground  upon  which  to  form  an 
cftimate  of  their  charader.  Their  qualities,  good  and  bad  (for  they 
certainly  poflefs  both),  their  way  of  life,  the  ftate  of  fociety  among  them, 
with  all  the  circumftances  of  their  condition,  ought  to  be  confidered  in 
connexion,  and  in  regard  to  their  mutual  influence.  Such  a  view  has 
been  given  in  the  pTeceding  part  of  this  article :  from  which,  it  is 
hoped,  their  real  charafter  may  be  eafily  deduced. 

Many  of  the  diHigreeable  traits  exhibited  in  the  anecdotes  juft  quoted, 
are  indeed  extradled  from  Don  UUoa ;  an  author  of  credit  and  reputa- 
tion ;  but  a  Spaniard,  and  evidently  biafled  in  fome  degree  by  a  defire  to 
palliate  the  enormities  of  his  countrymen  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
And  with  regard  to  the  worft  and  leaft  equivocal  parts  of  the  American 
charaftcr,  cruelty  and  revenge,  it  may  be  fairly  queftioned,  whether  the 
inftances  of  thefe,  either  in  refped  of  their  caufe  or  their  atrocity,  be  at 
all  comparable  to  thofe  exhibited  in  European  hiftory,  and  ftaining  the 
annals  of  Chtiftendom  : — to  thofe,  for  inftance,  of  the  Spaniards  them- 
felves, at  their  firft  difcovery  of  America ;  to  thofe  indicated  by  the 
engines  found  on  board  their  mighty  Armada;  to  thofe  which,  in  cold 
blood,  were  perpetrated  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboyna ;  to  the  dragooning* 
of  the  French  ;  to  their  religious  mafifacrcs ;  or  even  to  the  te/ider  vier* 
ctes  of  the  Inquifition  ! 

Still  harther,  however,  are  the  dcfcriptions  given  by  Buffon  and  dt 
J'aiu  of  the  natives  of  this  whole  continent,  in  which  the  moft  mortify- 
ing degeneracy  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  of  all  the  inferior  animals, 
is  «iilerted  to  be  confpicuous.     Aguinil  thofe  philofophers,  or  rather 
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theorlds,  the  Americans  have  found  an  able  advocate  in  the  Abbe  Cla- 
"jiien;  an  hiftorian  whofe  Htuation  and  long  refidencc  in  America  al- 
forJed  him  the  heft  means  of  information,  and  who,  though  himfelf  a 
fuhjp(5t  of  Spain,  appears  fiipcrior  to  prejudice,  and  difdains  in  his  dc- 
fciiption  the  glcffjs  of  policy. 

Concerning  the  ftatiirc  of  the  Americans,  M.  de  Paw  fays,  in  general, 
that  although  it  is  not  equal  to  the  ftature  of  the  Caftilians,  there  is  but 
little  difference  between  them.  But  the  Abbe  Clavigeiro  evinces,  that 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  thofe  countries  lying  between  9  and  40  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  which  are  the  limits  of  the  difcoveries  of  the  Spaniards, 
are  more  than  five  Parlfian  feet  in  height,  and  that  thofe  that  do  not 
reach  that  ftature  are  as  few  in  number  amongft  the  Indians  as  they  arc 
ainongfl:  the  Spaniards.  It  is  befides  certain,  that  many  of  thofe  nation^ 
as  the  Apaches,  the  Hinqnrff,  the  Pimefe,  and  Cochimies,  are  at  leail  as  tall 
as  the  tallcft  Europeans ;  and  that,  in  all  the  vaft  extent  of  th"  New 
World,  no  race  of  people  has  been  found,  except  the  Efquimanx,  fo  di- 
riiinutive  in  ilatnre  as  the  Laplanders,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars,  ia  the 
north  of  the  Old  Continent.  In  this  rcfpeft,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
fif  the  two  continents  are  upon  an  equality; 

Of  the  Ihape  and  chafafter  of  the  Mexican  Indians,  the  Abbe  gives  a 
molt  a.lvantageous  defcription  ;  which  he  aflerts  no  one  who  reads  it  in 
America  \vill  contradift,  unlcfs  he  views  them  with  the  eye  of  a  preju- 
diced mind.     It  is  true,  that  Ulloa  fays,  in  fpeaking  of  the  Indians  of 
Qiiito,  he  had  obfcrved,  *'  t'lat  imperfeft  people  abounded  among  them  ; 
that  they  were  either  irregularly  diminutive,  or  monftrous  in  fomc  OtheC 
refpeft  ;  that  they  became  cither  infenfible,  dumb,  or  blind,  or  wanted 
fome  limb  of  their  body."     Having  therefore  made  fome  inquiry  re- 
fpefting  this  fingularity  of  the  Quitans,  the  Abbe  found,  that  fuch  de- 
feats were  neither  caufed  by  bad  humours,  nor, by  the  climate,  but  by 
the  mlf1-.'.::n  and  blind  humanity  of  their  parents,  who,  ih  order  to  free 
their  children  from  the  hardlhips  and  toils  to  which  the  healthy  Indians 
are  fubjcftcd  by  the  Spaniards,   fix  fome  deformity  or  weaknefs  upon 
them  that  they  may  become  ufelefs :  a  circumftance  of  mifery  which 
does  not  happen  in  other  countries  of  America,   nor  in  thofe  places  of 
the  fame  kingdom  of  Quito,  where  the  Indians  are  under  no  fuch  op- 
prelfion.     M.  de  Paw,  and  in  agreement  with  him  Dr.  Robertfon,  fays, 
that  no  deformed  perfons  are  to  be  found  among  the  favages  of  America; 
becaufe,  like  the  ancient  Lacedemonians,  they  put  to  death  thofe  chil- 
dren which  are  born  hunch-backed,  blind,  or  dcfedive  in  any  limb ;  but 
diat  ia  thofe  countries  where  they  are  formed  into  focietics,  and  the  vi-  - 
^ilancc  of  their  rulers  prevent  the  murder  of  fuch  infants,  the  number  of 
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tlieir  deformed  individuals  is  greater  tlian  it  is  in  any  other  coimfry  of 
Europe.  This  would  make  an  exceeding  good  folution  of  the  difficulty 
if  it  were  true:  but  if,  poffibly,  there  has  been  in  America  a  tribe  of 
Ravages  who  have  imitated  the  barbarous  example  of  the  celebrated  La- 
cedemonians, it  is  certain  that  thofe  authors  have  no  grounds  to  impute 
fuch  inhumanity  to  the  reft  of  the  Americans ;  for  that  it  has  not  been, 
the  praiftice,  at  Icaft  with  the  far  greater  part  of  thofe  nations,  is  to  be 
dcmonftratcd  from  the  attcftations  of  the  authors  the  bell  acijuainted  with 
their  cuftoms. 

No  argument  againft  the  New  World  can  be  drawn  from  the  colour 
of  the  Americans:  for  their  colour  is  lefs  diftant  from  the  white  of  the 
luiropeans  than  it  is  from  the  black  of  the  Africans,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Anatics.  The  hair  of  the  Mexicans,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Indians,  is,  as  we  have  already  faid,  coarfc  and  thick ;  on  their  face 
they  appear  to  have  little,  and  in  general  none  on  their  arms  and  legs ; 
but  it  is  an  error  to  fay,  as  M.  de  i\iw  does,  that  they  are  entirely  dcfti- 
tute  of  hair  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  :s  one  of  the  many 
pafHiges  of  the  Philofcphical  Refearches,  at  which  the  Mc:<icans,  and 
all  the  other  nations,  mull  fmile  to  find  an  European  philofopher  fo  eaget 
to  diveft  them  of  the  drefs  they  had  from  nature.  IDon  Ulloa,  indeed, 
in  the  defcription  which  he  gives  of  the  Indians  of  Quito,  fays,  that  hair 
neither  grows  upon  the  men  nor  upon  the  women  when  they  arrive  at 
puberty,  as  it  docs  on  the  reft  of  mankind ;  but  whatever  fmgularitr 
may  attend  the  Qulrans,  or  occafion  this  circumftance,  there  is  no  doubr, 
that  among  the  Americans  in  general,  the  pericd  of  puberty  is  ace om- 
pnnied  with  the  fame  A'mptoms  as  it  is  among  other  nations  of  the  worM. 
In  fa(^,  with  the  North  Americans,  it  is  dlfgraccful  to  be  hairy  on  the 
body.  They  fiiy  it  likens  them  to  hogs.  They  therefore  pluck  thfr  hair 
as  faft  as  it  appears.  But  the  traders  who  marry  their  women,  and  pre- 
vail on  them  to  difcontinue  this  pvadicc,  fay,  that  nature  is  the  fame 
with  them  as  v/ith  tlic  whites.  As  to  the  beards  of  the  men,  had  BuiTon 
cr  de  Taw  known  the  pains  and  trouble  it  cofts  them  to  pluck  out  by  the 
ryots  the  hair  that  grows  on  their  faces,  they  would  have  fean  that  na- 
ture had  not  been  deilcieat  in  that  rcfpecf.  Every  nation  has  its  cuf- 
torn?.  "  I  have  feen  an  Indian  beau,  with  a  lookin^-gkifs  in  his  hand 
{fays  Mr.  JefFerfon),  examining  his  face  ibr  liours  t0L,ethcr,  and  pluck- 
ing out  by  the  roots  every  hair  he  could  difcover  w'th  a  kind  of  twec/.er 
made  of  a  piece  of  fine  brafs  wire,  that  had  b^.cn  twiftcd  round  a  ilid:,. 
and  which  he  ufcd  with  great  dexterity." 

I'hc  very  afpedl  of  an  Angolan,    Mandigan,  or  Congan,  would  linvf 
.flecked  M.  dc  Paw,  and  made  him  rccal  that  ccnfure  wiiich  lie  pafi'es 
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the  colour,  the  make,  i\nd  the  hnir  of  the  Americanz.  What  can  be 
imaginctl  more  contrary  to  the  'Jca  '.vc  have  of  beauty,  and  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  human  frame,  than  a  man  whofe  body  emits  a  rank  fmell, 
whofc  Ihin  is  as  bhick  as  ink,  whofe  head  and  face  arc  covered  with 
black  wool  inllcad  of  hair,  whofe  eyes  are  yellow  and  bloody,  whofe 
lips  are  thick  and  blackilh,  and  s\  hofc  nofe  is  flat  ?  Such  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  very  large  portion  of  Africa,  and  of  many  iflands  of  Afia. 
What  men  can  be  more  impcrfeft  than  thofe  who  meafiirc  no  more  than 
four  feet  in  ftature,  whofe  faces  are  long  and  flat,  the  nofe  comprcffed, 
the  iridcs  ycUowifli  black,  the  eye-lids  turned  back  towards  the  temples, 
the  checks  extraordinarily  elevated,  their  mouths  monftroufly  large, 
their  lips  thick  and  prominent,  and  the  lower  part  of  their  vifages  ex- 
tieau-ly  narrow  ?  Such,  according  to  Count  de  Buffon,  arc  the  Lapland- 
ers, the  Zemblans,  the  Rorandincs,  the  Samojeds,  and  Tartars  in  the 
Eaft.  What  objeifls  more  deformed  than  men  whofe  faces  are  too  long 
and  wrinkled  even  in  their  youth,  their  nofcs  thick  and  compreffed,  their 
eyes  fmall  and  funk,  their  checks  very  much  raifed,  their  upper  jaw 
low,  their  teeth  long  r.nd  difunited,  e)e-brows  fo  thick  that  they  fhade 
their  eyes;  the  eye-I;  Is  thick,  fome  brilHes  on  their  faces  inftead  of 
loni,  large  thighs  and  fmall  legs  ?  Such  is  the  pidure  Count  de  BufFon 
gives  of  the  Tartars;  ihat  y,  of  thofe  people  who,  as  he  fays,  inhabit  a 
trad  of  land  in  AHa  1 2co  leagues  long  and  upwards,  and  more  than  750 
broad.  Amongil:  thcfc  the  C.i'  r:;;:-k.s  are  the  moft  remarkable  for  their 
deformity ;  which  is  fo  great,  that,  according  to  Tavcrnier,  they  are 
the  mod  brulil  men  of  all  the  univerfc.  Their  faces  are  fo  broad  that 
there  is  a  fpacc  of  five  or  fix  inches  between  their  eyes,  according  as 
.Count  de  BuiTon  hirnfcif  afHrms.  In  Calicut,  in  Ceylon,  and  ether 
countries  of  India,  there  is,  fay  Pyrard  aad  other  writers  on  thofe  re- 
pion?,  a  race  of  men  who  have  one  or  both  of  their  lc;js  as  thick  as  the 
body  cf  a  m-an ;  and  that  this  deform.ity  among  them  is  almoit  heredi- 
tary. The  HotLentots,  befuh.  other  grofs  imperfeftions,  have  that  mon- 
fircus  irregularity  attending  them,  of  a  callous  appendage  extending 
from  the  os  pubis  downwards,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  the  hifto- 
rians  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Strays,  GemelH,  and  other  travellers 
affirm,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Lambry,  in  the  iflands  of  Formofa,  and 
of  r.lindoro,  men  have  been  found  with  tails.  Bomare  fay,  that  a  thing 
<if  this  kind  in  men  is  nothing  elfe  than  an  elongation  of  the  os  coccy- 
gis ;  but  what  is  a  tail  in  quadrupeds  but  the  elongation  of  that  bone, 
though  divided  into  diftindl  articulations  ?  However  it  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  that  elongation  renders  thofe  Afiatics  fully  as  irregular  as  if  it 
was  a  real  tail. 
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If  wc  were,  in  like  manner,  to  go  through  t' c  nations  ofAfia  ami 
Africa,  we  fliould  hardly  find  any  cxtenfive  country  where  the  colour  of 
men  is  not  darker,  where  there  arc  not  (Irongcr  irregularities  obfcrvcd, 
and  groiTer  dcfcds  to  be  found  in  them,  than  M.  dc  Paw  finds  fault  with 
in  tlie  Americans.  The  colour  of  the  latter  is  a  good  deal  clearer  than 
that  of  almoft  all  the  Africans  and  the  inhabitants  qf  fouthern  Afia.  Even 
their  alledgcd  fcantinefs  of  beard  is  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  tL* 
Philippine  Iflands,  and  of  all  the  Indian  Archipelngo,  to  the  famous 
Chinefe,  Japanefe,  Tartars,  and  many  other  nations  n{  the  Old  Conti- 
rent.  The  imperfeftions  of  the  Ameticans,  however  great  they  may  be 
reprcfentcd  to  bc>  arc  certainly  not  comparable  with  the  defects  of  that 
immenfc  peopjc,  whofe  charadier  we  have  Iketchcd,  and  others  whom  wc 
omit. 

M.  de  Paw  rcprcfcnts  the  Americans  to  be  a  feeble  and  difcafed  fet  of 
nations;  and,  in  order  to  demonft  rate  the  weaknefs  an.l  diforder  of  their 
phyfical  conftitution,  adduces  feveral  proofs  equally  ridiculous  and  ill 
founded,  and  which  it  will  not  be  cxpeAed  we  Ihould  enunicrate.  He 
alleges,  among  other  particulars,  that  they  were  overcome  in  wrcftling 
by  all  the  Europeans,  and  that  they  funk  under  a  moderate  burden; 
that  by  a  computation  made,  200,000  Americans  were  found  tq  have 
pcrifhed  in  one  year  from  carrying  of  baggage.  With  refpeft  to  tic  firft 
point,  the  Abbe  Clavigero  obferves,  it  would  be  neceflary  that  the  ex- 
periment of  wreftling  was  made  between  many  individuals  of  each  con- 
tinent, and  that  the  vifkory  Ihould  be  attcfted  by  the  Americans  as  well 
as  the  Europeans.  It  is  not,  however,  meant  to  infift,  that  the  Americans 
are  Ilrongcr  than  the  Europeans.  They  may  be  lefs  ftrong,  without  the 
human  fpecies  having  degenerated  in  them.  The  Swifs  are  ftrongcr  than 
the  Italians ;  and  ftill  we  do  not  believe  the  Italians  are  degenerated,  nor 
do  we  tax  the  climate  of  Ital}'.  The  inflance  of  200,000  Americans 
having  died  in  one  year,  under  the  weight  of  baggage,  were  it  true, 
would  not  convince  us  fo  much  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  Americans,  as  of 
the  inhumanity  of  the  Europeans.  In  the  fame  manrier  that  thofe  20o,ocp 
Americans  perilhcd,  2QO,ooo  Pruflians  would  alfo  h^^ve  periflied,  had 
^hey  been  obliged  to  make  a  journey  of  between  300  and  40Q  miles, 
with  ICO  pounds  of  burden  upon  theiif  backs;  if  they  had  collars  of  iroo 
about  their  necks,  and  were  obliged  to  carry  that  lo;id  over,  rocks  and 
mountains ;  if  thofe  who  bcc" :  .e  exhaufted  witl^  fatigue,  or  wouAded 
their  feet  fo  as  to  impede  their  progrefs,  had  their  heads  cut  off  that  they 
might  not  retard  the  pace  of  the  reft ;  and  if  they  were  not  allowed  hut 
a  fmall  morfel  of  bread  to  enable  them  to  fupport  fo  fevere  a  toil.  Les 
Cafasj  from  whom  M.  dc  Paw  got  the  account  of  the  200,900  Amcri<;ans 
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who  died  under  the  fatigue  of  carrying  lingganc,  relates  alfu  all  the 
above  mentioned  circumftances.  If  the  author  tlicrcCore  is  to  be 
credited  in  the  laft,  he  is  alfo  to  be  credited  id  tlio  firrt.  But  a  pliilofo- 
phcr  who  vaunts  the  phyfical  and  moral  qualities  i){"  Fmopcaiis  over  thofc 
of  the  Americans,  would  have  done  bettor,  we  think,  to  have  fupprclTed 
fafts  fo  opprobrious  to  the  Europeans  thcinff  h  e?. 

Nothing  in  fa6l  di'monftrates  fo  clearly  the  ro'juHnofs  of  the  Ameri- 
can* as  thofe  various  and  lading  fatigues  in  wliich  rlicy  arc  continually 
engaged.     M.  dc  Paw  fays,  that  when  the  New  World  was  difcovercd, 
nothing  was  to  be  fccn  but  thick  woods;  that  at  pn-fent  there  arc  fome 
lands  cultivated,  not  by  the  Americans,  however,   but  by  the  Africans 
and  Europeans;  and  that  the  foil  in  cultivation  is  to  the  fnil  which  is 
uncultivated  as  2000  to  a,ooo,ooo.     Thefe  th.ree  aOertions  the  Abbe  de- 
mondrates  to  be  precifely  as  many  errors.     Since  the  conq:ieft,  tl;c  Ame- 
ricans alone  have  been  the  people  who  have  fupportpd  nil  the  fatic;ues  of 
af^riculture  in  all  the  vafl:  countries  of  the  continent  of  South  America, 
and  in  thft  greater  part  of  thofe  of  South  America  Aibjeft  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.     No  European  is  ever  to  be  fccn  employed  in  the  lahnurs  of 
tine  field.     The  IVIoors  who,   in  compnri fon  of  the  Amciicans,  are  very 
i'cw  in  number  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  are  char^icd  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  -ugar  cane  and  tobacco,  and  the  making  of  fugar;  h\:t  the. 
foil  deftined  for  the  cultivation  of  thofe  ]>lants  is  not  with  refpe»fl  to  all 
the  cultivated  land  of  that  country  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two  thnn- 
fand.    The  Americans  are  the  people  who  labour  on  the  foil.     They 
are  the  tillers,  the  fowers,   the  wecdcrs,  and  titc  reapers  of  the  wheat, 
of  the  maize,  of  the  rice,  of  the  beans,   and  other  kinds  of  grain  nnd 
pulfe,  of  the  cacao,  of  the  vanilla,  of  the,  cotton,   of  the  indigo,  and  all 
pther  plants  ufeful  to  the  fuftenance,  the  clothing,  and  commerce  of  thofc 
provinces;  and  without  them  fo  little  can  be  done,    that  in  the  year 
1762,  the  harveft  of  wheat  was  abandoned  in  many  places  on  account  of 
a  ficknefs  which  prevailed  and  prevented  the  Indians  from  reaping  it. 
^ut  this  is  not  all;  the  Americans  are  they  who  cut  and  tranfnort  all  the 
neceflary  timber  from  the  woods;  who  cut,   tranfport,   and  work  the 
ftones;  who  make  lime,  plafter,  and  tiles;  who  conftrud  all  the  build- 
ings of  that  kingdom,  except  a  few  places  where  none  of  them  inhabit ; 
who  open  and  repair  all  the  roads,  who  make  tiie  canals  and  fluices,  and 
clean  the  cities.     They  work  ir  many  mines  of  gold,  of  filver,  of  cop- 
per, &c.  they  are  the  (hephcrds,   iicrdfmcn,  weavers,  potters,  bafcet- 
makers,  bakers,  couriers,  i ay- labourers,  &c.;   in  a  word,  they  are  the 
perfons  who  bear  all  the  burden  of  public  labours.     Thefe,  fays  our 
juftly  indignant  author,  are  the  employments  of  the  weak,  daflardly, 
'  -,  "  and 
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and  ufclcfs  Americans ;  while  the  vigorous  M.  de  Paw,  and  other  in- 
ilel'atigablc  Europeans,  are  occupied  in  writing  invcfllvcs  againft  thi-in, 

Thcfc  labours,  in  which  the  Indians  arc  continually  t-mploved,  ccr- 
tainlj' attclt  their  hcalthinefs  and  ftrcngth;  for  if  they  arc  able  to  un- 
dergo fuch  fatigues,  they  cannot  he  difcafcd,  nor  ha\('  an  «'\luuiAi'd 
flream  of  blood  in  their  veins,  as  M.  de  Paw  infinuatts.  In  order  to 
make  it  believed  that  their  tonftitutions  arc  vitiated,  he  copies  what- 
ever lie  finds  written  by  hillorians  of  America,  whether  rri:o  or  falfe,  re-. 
iptMint;  the  dilearcs  which  rci^n  in  fbme  particular  countries  of  that 
great  rontinent.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  in  fonic  countries  in  tlx 
vide  ronipaf.'i  of  America,  men  m-'i  cypofcd  more  than  elfewhere  to  the 
tliUeiiiprrs  which  arc  cccafumcd  by  tlic  i.uempcrature  of  the  air,  or  tl,c 
jicrnicious  quality  of  the,  alinicnts;  but  it  is  certain,  according- to  the 
allcrtion  of  many  rcfpedable  authors  acquainted  with  the  New  V.'orld, 
that  the  American  countries  are,  for  ilic  molt  part,  hcahliy  ;  and  if  tha 
Amcncans  v,-erc  difpofed  to  retaliate  on  M.  dc  Paw,  and  ui'r.er  Luropean 
authors  who  write  as  he  dees,  tlicy  would  have  abundant  fulijeft  of  ma- 
terials to  throw  diferedit  on  the  clinic  of  the  Old  'Jontinent,  and  the 
con:lituiion  of  it-i  inhabitants  in  the  endemic  difccn.per;.  which  prevail 
there. 

J-iailly,  The  fuppofcd  fccblcncfs  and  unfound  bodily  h;;bit  of  tiie 
Amcincans  do  not  corrcfpond  with  the  length  of  tlicir  lives.  Among 
tliofe  Americans  whofe  great  fatigues  and  cxceflive  toils  do  not  anticipate 
their  deatli,  there  arc  not  a  few  who  reach  the  age  of  80,  c,o,  and  ico  oi' 
mere  ye.n?,  as  formerly  nicnticned ;  ?nd  what  is  more,  without  there 
l^ing  oblcrvcd  in  them  that  decay  which  time  commonly  produces  in 
<he  hair,  in  the  teeth,  in  the  ficin,  and  in  the  mufcles  of  the  human  body. 
This  phenomenon,  fo  much  admired  by  the  Spaniards  v.  ho  refidc  in 
Mexico,  cannot  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caui'e  than  the  vigour  of  their 
conftitutions,  the  temperance  of  their  diet,  and  the  falubrity  of  their 
dime.  Hiiloiiam',  and  other  perfons  who  have  fojourned  there  for 
many  years,  report  the  fame  thing  of  other  countries  of  the  New  World. 

As  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans,  M.  dc  Paw  has  not  been 
able  £0  difcover  any  other  charaders  than  a  memory  fo  feeble,  that  to  day 
they  do  not  remember  what  they  did  yefterday;  a  capacity  fo  blunt,  th.at 
they  are  incapable  of  thinliing,  or  putting  their  ideas  in  order ;  a  difpofi- 
tion  fo  cold,  that  ihcy  feel  no  excitement  of  love  ;  a  daftardly  fpirit,  and 
a  genius  that  is  torpid  and  indolent.  Many  other  Europeans,  indeed, 
and  what  is  ftill  mere  wonderful,  many  of  thofe  children  or  dcfcendants 
of  Europeans  v/ho  arc  born  in  America,  think  as  M.  dc  Paw  does ;  fomc 
frcin  ignorance,  fome  from  want  of  rcficdion,  and  others  from  here- 
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jlitary  iniin^rK'*  ^^'^^  projioflefllon.  Kut  all  tliis  and  ^  ,t«  would  t  be 
fuindciu  lo  iiualldate  the  tell i monies  oF  other  Euic  j  ,  whofe  ,  tho- 
rity  Iiavc  a  great  deal  mors  weight,  both  hecaufc  they  w  crc  men  ot  gieas 
jiideincnt,  learning,  and  kno\vlcdi,c  of  thefc  countries,  and  bccaiifo  tiiev 
wave  their  tf-ilimony  in  favour  v.  ftran^crs  againll  their  own  countr)-- 
iiicri.  Iti  particular,  Acoihi,  whofe  natural  and  moral  hillory  even  da 
I'a.v  commends  as  a//  excellent  ivoik,  employs  tlic  whole  fixth  book  in 
i!innon>batir.g  the  good  fcnfe  of  the  Americans  by  an  explanation  ot 
their  ancient  government,  their  laws,  their  hillories  in  paintings  ani 
knots,  calendars,  ilc.  M.  de  Paw  thinks  the  Americans  are  licflial ; 
Acoihi,  on  the  other  h.and,  reputes  tliofc  pcrfonr.  weak  and  prefumptiiout 
tvho  think  them  (o.  M.  de  Paw  fiiy?:,  that  the  mc;!!  acute  Americanj 
were  inferior  in  induflry  and  fagaeity  to  the  rudcit  nations  of  the  Old 
Continent ;  Acofta  extols  the  civil  goveriimcnt  of  the  Mv^xlcans  above 
many  republics  of  F.urope.  i\I.  de  Paw  finds,  in  the  moral  and  political 
condu(Jt  of  the  Americans,  nothing  but  barbaritv,  extravagance,  and 
brutality;  and  Acolla  finds  there,  laws  that  are  admirable  and  wonhv 
uf  h:ing  preferved  forever. 

M.  de  Paw  denies  them  courage,  and  alleges  the  conqur-fl  of  Mexico 
as  a  proof  of  their  cowardice.  "  Cortes  (he  liiys),  cono^uered  ilic  cmpir^^ 
of  Mexico  with  450  vagabonds  and  15  horfcs,  badly  armed  ;  his  mifer- 
able  artillery  confiilcd  of  fix  falconets,  v.hich  would  not  at  the  prcfent 
day  be  capable  of  exciting  tlie  f.'ari  of  a  fortrcfs  defended  by  invalids. 
During  his  abfencc  the  capital  was  held  in  awe  by  the  half  of  his  troops. 
What  men!  what  events ! — It  is  coniirmed  by  the  dcpofitlons  of  all 
hillorian?,  that  the  Spaniards  entered  the  firll  time  into  Mexico  without; 
making  one  fmgle  difcharge  of  their  artillery.  If  the  title  of  hero  is 
applicable  to  him  who  has  the  difgr.ict;  to  occafion  the  death  of  a  great 
Dumber  of  rational  animals,  Ferdinand  Cortes  might  pretend  to  it; 
othcrwife  1  do  not  fee  what  true  glory  he  has  acquir^.'  'y  the  overthrow 
of  a  tottering  monarchy,  which  might  have  been  dellroyed  in  the  fame 
manner  by  any  other  alTaina  of  our  continent."  Thcfe  pr.ffagcs  indicate 
•ither  M.  de  Paw's  ignorance  of  the  hillory  of  the  conqueft  of  iMcxico, 
or  a  wilful  fupprefilon  of  what  would  openly  contradict  hrs  fylteni ; 
fince  all  who  have  read  that  hillory  know  well,  that  the  conqucit  of 
Mexico  was  not  made  with  450  men,  but  with  more  than  20o,oco, 
Cortes  himfelf,  to  whom  it  was  of  more  importance  than  to  M.  de  Paw 
to  make  his  bravery  confpicuous,  and  liis  conqueft  appear  glorious,  con- 
feffes  the  cxcefiive  number  of  the  allies  who  were  under  his  command  at 
the  fiege  of  the  capital,  and  combated  with  more  fur;  againft  the  Mexi- 
cans than  the  Spaniards  thcrafelvcs,.    According  to  the  a;:count  vvhy.h 
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Cortes  gave  to  the  emperor  Cliarlcs  V.  the  fiegc  of  Mexico  l)fgnn  iv'n}i 
87  horfc^,  818  Spani'li  infantry,  armed  with  guns,  crofs-bowr.,  fworJi, 
and  la.iccs,  and  upwards  of  7,3,000  allies,  of  Tlafcala,  Hucxot/.inco^ 
Chulula,  and  Lhaico,  ci-|iiipped  with  various  forts  of  arms ;  with  three 
large  pieces  of  cannon  of  iron,  1,^  fniall  of  copjier,  and  13  brigantines. 
Ill  the  courfe  of  the  ficgf  were  aiU-inblcd  the  luimerous  natlon^  of  the 
Otomies,  theCohuixcas,  and  Matla/incas,  and  the  troops  of  tlic  populo-.is 
cities  of  the  lakes;  fo  that  the  army  of  the  befiegera  not  only  exceeded 
200,000,  but  amounted  to  ^,000,000,  according  to  the  letter  fron; 
Cortes ;  and  bcfides  thiTc,  3000  boats  and  canoes  came  to  their  afTiftance. 
Did  it  betray  cowardice  to  have  fuilained,  for  full  74  days,  the  fiege  oi 
an  open  city,  engaging  daily  with  an  army  fo  large,  and  in  part  proviiled 
with  arms  (o  fuperior,  and  at  the  fame  time  having  to  withlland  the 
ravages  of  famine  ?  Can  they  merit  the  charge  of  cowardice,  who,  after 
having  loft  fcven  of  the  eight  parts  of  tlicir  city,  and  about  50,000 
citizens,  part  cut  off  by  the  fword,  part  by  famine  and  ficknefs,  con- 
tinued to  defend  themfelves  until  they  were  furioufly  affaulted  in  the 
laft  hold  w  hich  was  left  them  ? 

According  to  M.  de  I'aw,  •'  the  Americans  at  firft  were  not  believed 
to  be  men,  but  rather  fatyri>,  or  large  apes,  which  might  be  murdered 
without  remorfe  or  reproach.  At  laft,  in  order  to  add  infult  to  the  op- 
prefiiori  of  thofe  times,  a  pope  made  an  original  bull,  in  which  he  de- 
clared, that  being  defirous  of  founding  bidioprics  in  the  richeft  countries 
of  America,  it  pleaicd  liim  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  acknowledge  the 
Americans  to  be  true  men  :  in  fo  far,  th;it  without  this  dccifion  of  au 
Italian,  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  would  have  appeared,  even 
at  this  day,  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful,  a  race  of  equivocal  men.  I'herc 
is  no  example  of  fuch  a  decifion  fmce  this  globe  has  been  inhabited  by 
men  and  apes."  Upon  this  palTage  the  Al)bc  auimadverts,  as  being  a 
lingular  inftancc  of  calumny  and  mifrcprcfentation;  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing hiftory  of  the  decifion  alluded  to. 

•'  Some  of  the  firft  Europeans  who  eftabliihed  themfcJvcs  in  America, 
notlefs  powerful  than  avaricious,  dofirous  of  enriching  themfebes  to  tha 
detriment  of  the  Americans,  kept  them  continually  employed,  and  made 
ufeof  them  as  flaves;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  reproaches  which  were 
made  them  by  the  bl'hops  and  miftionaries  who  inculcated  humanity, 
and  the  giving  liberty  to  thof-  people  to  get  themfelves  inftrufted  in  rc- 
r.gion,  that  they  might  do  their  iluties  towards  the  church  and  their 
families,  alleged,  that  the  Indians  were  by  nature  Haves  and  incapable 
of  being  inftrufted;  and  many  other  falfchoods  of  which  the  Chronicler 
Hcircra  makes  mention  againft  them,     Thofe  zealous  ecclefiaftics  being 
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iinabli".  cither  by  their  aiithoriry  or  preaching  to  free  thofc  iiiilmppy 
rts  from  th-:  tyranny  of  fiich  mifi-rs,  had  rccoiirfo  to  the  Catholic 
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and  at  laft  obtained  from  tlicir  jiillicc  and  donifncy,  thiifi'  laws  as 
favoural)lo  to  the  Americans  as  honourable  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that 
compiiil'  the  Indian  codci  wliich  wore  chiefly  due  to  the  indefatigable 
zeal  of  the  bilhop  de  las  Cafas.  On  another  fide,  Garces  bilhop  of 
Tlafcala,  knowlns;  that  thofc  Spaniards  bore,  notwithllanding  their  per- 
vcrlit\.  I  gr;Mt  ntpeCl  to  the  decifions  of  the  vicar  of  Jcfus  Chrill,  made 
appIii.Hion  in  the  year  i.^hb  to  pope  Paul  HI.  by  that  famous  letter  ot 
wliich  we  have  made  mention  ;  rcprcfonting  to  him  the  evils  wiiich  the 
Indians  fuftered  from  the  wicked  ChrilHans,  and  praying  him  to  intcr- 
pofe  his  authority  in  their  behalf.  The  pope,  moved  by  fuch  heavy  rc- 
ninnftrances,  difpatched  the  next  year  the  original  bull,  which  was  not 
made,  as  is  manife(I,to  declare  the  Americans  true  men;  for  fuch  a  piece 
of  v/caknefs  was  very  diftant  from  '.hat  or  any  other  pope  :  but  folcly  to 
fiipport  the  natural  rights  of  the  Americans  againll  the  attempts  of  their 
oppreflbrs,  and  to  condemn  the  injullicc  and  inhumanity  of  thofe,  who, 
under  the  pretence  of  fuppofing  thofe  people  idolatrous,  or  incapable  of 
being  inllruded,  took  from  them  their  property  and  their  libertj-,  and 
treated  rhem  as  flavcs  and  beads. 

If  at  firll  the  Americans  were  cftecmed  Tityrs,  nobody  can  better  prove 
it  than  Chriflopher  Columbus  their  difcoverer.  Let  us  hear,  t'lereforei 
how  that  celebrated  admiral  fpeaks,  in  his  account  to  the  Catliolic  kings 
Ferdinand  andlfabella,  of  the  firll  fatyrs  he  faw  in  the  iflandof  Haiti,  or 
Hifpaniola.  **  I  fwear,"  he  fays,  '  to  your  majelUes,  that  there  is  not 
a  better  people  in  the  world  than  thefe,  more  affeirii.inate,  atFable,  or 
mild.  They  love  their  neighbours  as  themfelves :  their  language  is  the 
fwccteft,  the  foftcft,  and  the  inoll  cheerful ;  for  they  alwa)'s  fpeak 
finiling:  and  although  they  go  naked,  let  your  majefties  believe  me, 
their  cuftoms  are  very  becoming ;  and  their  king,  who  is  ferved  with 
great  majefty,  has  fuch  engaging  manners,  that  it  gives  great  pleafure  to 
fee  him,  and  alfo  to  confider  the  great  retentive  faculty  of  that  people, 
and  their  defire  of  knowledge,  which  incites  them  to  aOc  the  caufes  and 
the  cfTeds  of  things." 

**  We  have  had  intimate  commerce  with  the  Americans  (continues  the 
Abbe);  have  lived  for  fome  years  ir.  a  feminary  deftincd  for  their  in- 
(Iruflion  ;  faw  the  eredion  and  progrefs  of  the  royal  college  of  Gauda- 
loupe,  founded  in  Me;;ico,  by  a  Mexican  Jefuit,  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children;  had  afterwards  fome  Indians  amongft  our  pupils;  had 
p.i'tieular  knowledge  of  many  American  redois,  many  nobles,  and  nu- 
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merous  artifts ;  attentively  obferVed  their  charader,  their  geniiw,  their 
difpofition,  and  manner  of  thinking  ;  and  have  examined  befides,  with 
the  utmoft  diligence,  their  ancient  hiftory,  their  ;cligion,  their  govern- 
ment, their  laws,  and  their  cuiloms.  After  fuch  long  experience  and 
ftudy  of  them,  from  which  we  imagine  ourfelves  enabled  to  decide 
without  danger  of  erring,  we  declare  to  M,  de  Paw,  and  to  all  Europe, 
that  the  mental  qualities  of  the  Americans  are  not  in  the  leaft  inferior  to 
thofe  of  the  Europeans ;  that  they  are  capable  of  all,  even  the  moft  ab- 
ftraft  fcicnces ;  and  that  if  equal  care  was  taken  of  their  education,  if 
they  were  brought  up  from  childhood  in  feminarics  under  good  matters, 
wtrc  proteded  and  llimulated  by  rewards,  we  fliould  fee  rife  ?niong  the 
Americans,  philofophers,  mathematicians,  and  divines,  who  would  rival 
the  firfl  in  Europe." 

But  although  we  (hould  fuppofe,  that,  in  the  torrid  climates  of  the 
New  World,  as  well  as  in  thofe  of  the  Old,  efpccially  under  the  ad- 
ditional  depreflion  of  flavcry,  there  was  an  inferiority  of  the  mental 
powers,  the  Chilefe  and  the  North  Americans  have  difcovered  higher  ru- 
diments of  human  excellence  and  ingenuity  than  have  ever  been  known 
among  tribes  in  a  fimilar  ftate  of  fociety  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  Americans  were  unacquainted  with  the 
life  of  money,  and  quotes  the  following  well-known  paflljge  from  Mon- 
tefquieu  :  •'  Imagine  to  yourfclf,  that,  by  fome  accident,  you  are  placed 
in  an  unknown  country  ;  if  you  find  money  there,  do  not  doubt  that  yon 
are  arrived  among  a  poliihed  people."  But  if  by  money  we  are  to  un- 
derhand a  piece  of  metal  with  the  ftamp  of  the  prince  or  the  public,  the 
want  of  it  in  a  nation  is  no  token  of  barbarity.  The  Athenians  em- 
ployed oxen  for  money,  as  the  Romans  did  (beep.  The  Romans  had 
no  coined  money  till  tlie  time  of  Scrvius  Tullius,  nor  the  Perfians  until 
the  reign  of  Darius  Hyflafpes.  But  if  by  money  is  underUood  a  fign 
rcprcfenting  the  value  of  rnerchandife,  the  Mexicans,  and  other  nations 
of  Anahuac,  employed  money  in  their  commerce.  The  cacao,  of  which 
they  made  conftant  ufe  in  the  market  to  purchafe  whatever  they  wanted, 
was  employed  for  this  purpofc,  as  fait  is  in  Abyffinia. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  that  ftone-bridges  were  unknown  in  America 
when  it  was  firlt  dilcovcrcd  ;  and  that  the  natives  did  not  know  how  to 
form  arches.  But  thefc  aflcrtions  arc  erroneous.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  pilacos  of  Tezcuco,  and  Hill  more  their  vapour-baths,  {how  the 
ancient  ufc  of  arches  and  vaults  among  tlie  Mexicans.  But  the  i^no- 
.  ranee  of  this  art  woul.l  have  been  no  proof  of  barbarity.  Neither  the 
Egyptians  nor  Babylonians  undcrltood  the  conHruclion  of  arches. 
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M.  de  Paw  affirms,  that  the  palace  of  Montezuma  was  nothing  elfe 
than  a  hut.  But  it  is  certain,  from  the  affirmation  of  all  the  hiftorians 
of  Mexico,  that  the  army  unvlcr  Cortes,  confiding  of  6,400  men,  were 
all  lodged  in  the  palace ;  and  there  remained  ftill  fufficient  room  for 
Montezuma  and  his  attendants. 

The  advances  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy 
is  perhaps  the  mod  furprifmg  proof  of  their  attention  and  fagacity  ;  for 
it  appears  from  Abbe  Clavigero's  hiftory,  that  they  not  only  counted 
365  days  to  the  year,  but  alfo  knew  of  the  excefs  of  about  fix  hours  in 
the  folar  over  the  civil  year,  and  remedied  the  difference  by  means  of 
intercalary  days. 

Of  American  morality,  the  following  exhortation  of  a  Mexican  to  his 
fon  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen.     "  My  fon  who  art  come  into  the  light 
from  the  womb  of  thy  mother  like  a  chicken  from  the  eg^,  and  like  it 
are  preparing  to  fly  through  the  world,  we  know  not  how  long  Heaven 
will  grant  to  us  the  enjoyment  of  that  precious  gem  which  we  poflefs  in 
thcc;  but  however  fhort  the  period,  endeavour  to  live  cxaftly,  praying 
God  continually  to  aflift  thee.     He  created  thee ;  thou  art  his  property. 
He  is  thy  father,  and  loves  thee  ftill  more  than  I  do  :  repofe  in  him  thy 
thoughts,  and  day  and  night  dircft  thy  fighs  to  him.     Reverence  and 
falute  thy  elders,  and  hold  no  one  in  contempt.     To  the  poor  and  dif- 
treffed  be  not  dumb,  but  rather  ufe  words  of  comfort.     Honour  all  per- 
fons,  particularly  thy  parents  to  whom  thou  oweft  obedience,  refpeft, 
and  fervice.     Guard  againft  imitating  the  example  of  thofe  wicked  fbns, 
who,  like  brutes  who  are  deprived  of  reafon,  neither  reverence  their  pa- 
rents, liften  to  their  inftruftion,  nor  fubmit  to  their  correftion  ;  becaufe 
whoever  follows  their  fteps  will  have  an  unhappy  end,  will  die  a  in  def- 
peratc  or  fudden  manner,  or  will  be  killed  and  devoured"  by  wild  beafts. 
"  Mock  not,  my  fen,  the  aged  or  the  imperfcft.     Scorn  not  him 
whom  ye  fee  fall  into  fome  folly  or  tranfgreffion,  nor  make  him  re- 
proaches :  but  reftrain  thyfclf,  and  beware  left  thou  fall  into  the  fame 
error  which  offends  thee  in  another.     Go  not  where  thou  art  not  called, 
nor  interfere  in  that  which  does  not  concerp  thee.     Endeavour  to  mani- 
feft  thy  good  breeding  in  all  thy  words  and  aftions.     In  converfation, 
do  not  lay  thy  hands  upon  another,  nor  fpeak  too  much,  nor  interrupt 
or  difturb  another's  difcourfe.     When  any  one  difcourfes  with  thee, 
hear  him  attentively,  and  hold  thyfelf  in  an  eafy  attitude,  neither  playing 
with  thy  feet,  nor  putting  thy  mantle  to  thy  mouth,  nor  fpitting  too 
often,  nor  looking  about  you  here  and  there,  nor  rifing  up  frequently, 
if  thou  art  fitting ;  for  fuch  aftions  are  indications  of  levity  and  low- 
breeding."— He  proceeds  to  mention  feveral  particular  vices  which  are 
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to  be  avoided,  and  concludes, — "  Steal  not,  nor  give  thyfelf  to  gaming ; 
otherwife  thou  wilt  be  a  diigrace  to  thy  parents,  whom  thou  oughteft 
rather  to  honour  for  the  education  they  have  given  thee.  If  thou  wilt 
be  virtuous,  thy  example  will  put  the  wicked  to  fhame.  No  more,  my 
fon  ;  enough  has  been  faid  in  difcharge  of  the  duties  of  a  father.  With 
thefe  counfcls  I  wifh  to  fortify  thy  mind.  Refufe  them  not,  nor  aft  in 
contradiction  to  themj  for  on  tlicm  thy  life  and  all  thy  happinefs  de- 
pend." 

Animals.  As  ranging  on  the  fame  fide  with  the  Abbe  Clavigero, 
the  ingenious  Mr.  JefFerfon  defcrves  particular  attention.  This  gentleman, 
in  his  notes  on  the  State  of  Virginia,  &c.  has  taken  occafion  to  combat 
the  opinions  of  Buffon;  and  feems  to  have  fully  refuted  them  both  by 
argument  and  fafts.  The  French  philofopher  affcrts,  *'  That  living  na- 
ture  is  lefs  aftive,  lefs  energetic,  in  the  New  World  than  in  the  Old." 
He  affirms,  1.  That  the  animals  common  to  both  continents  are  fmaller 
in  America.  2.  That  thnfc  peculfar  to  the  New  are  on  an  inferior 
'fcale.  3.  That  thofe  which  havf  been  domefticated  in  both  have  dege- 
nerated in  America.  And  4.  That  it  exhibits  fewer  fpecies  of  living 
creatures.  The  caufe  of  this  he  afcribes  to  the  diminution  of  heat  in 
America,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  humidity  from  the  extenfion  of  its 
lakes  and  v.-aters  over  a  prodigious  furface.  In  other  words,  he  affirms, 
that  ieat  is  friendly  and  mo-Jinre  adverfe  to  the  produdion  and  dcvclopc- 
ment  of  the  large  quadrupeds. 

The  hypothefis,  that  moifture  is  unfriendly  to  animal  growth,  Mr. 
Jefferfon  fliows  to  be  contradifted  by  obfcrvation  and  experience.  It  \% 
by  the  affiftance  of  heat  and  moifture  that  vegetables  are  elaborated  frora 
the  elements.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  more  humid  climates  pro- 
duce  plants  in  greater  prcfufion  than  the  dry.  Vegetables  are  imme- 
diately or  remotely  the  food  of  every  animal ;  and,  from  the  uniform 
operation  of  Nature's  laws  we  difcern,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food,  animals  are  not  only  multiplied  in  their  numbers,  but  im- 
proved in  their  fize.  Of  this  lall  opinion  is  the  Count  de  Bufon  him- 
felf,  in  another  part  of  his  work :  "  En  general,  il  paroit  que  ies  pa^  s 
un  peu  froiJs  convicnnent  mieux  a  nos  bceufs  que  Ies  pays  chauds,  et 
qu'ils  font  d'autant  plus  gros  ct  plus  grands  que  le  climat  eft  plus  humidi 
et  plus  abondans  en  paturages.  Les  bceufs  de  Danemarck,  de  la  Podolie, 
de  rUkraine,  et  de  la  Tartarie  qu'habitent  Ies  Calmouques,  font  les  plus 
grands  tc  tous."  Here,  then,  a  race  of  animals,  and  one  of  the  largeft 
too,  has  been  increafod  in  its  dimcnfions  by  cold  and  moifture,  in  direft 
oppoluion  to  the  hypothefis,  which  fuppofes  that  thefe  two  circumftances 
diminifli  animal  bulk,  and  thai  it  is  their  ccntraries,  heat  and  dryncfs, 
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which  enlarge  it.    But  to  try  the  qucftion  on  more  general  ground,  let 
us  tnke  two  portions  of  the  eanh,  Europe  and  America  for  inftancc, 
fiifficiently  extenfive  to  ^ive  operation  to  general  caufes  j  let  us  confider 
the  circuniftances  peculiar  to  each,  and  obfcrve  their  efFeft  on  animal 
nature.    America,    running  tlirough   the  torrid  as  well  as  temperate 
zone,  has  more  iic:it,  cuUeftively  taken,  than  Europe.     But  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  our  i^ypothcfis,  is  tlie  drieft.     They  are  equally  adapted  then 
to  animal  produftions ;  each  Icing  endowed  with  one  of  thofe  caufes 
which  befriend  mimal  growth,  and  with  one  which  oppofes  it.     Let  us, 
then,  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, prcfenting  (hem  to  the  eye  in  three  different  tables;  in  one  of 
which  fhall  be  c;i'jmcratcd  thofe  found  iu  both  countries;  in  a  fccond, 
thofe  found  in  one  only  ;  in  a  third,  thofe  which  have  been  domefticatcd 
in  both.     To  facilitate  the  ;  oniparifon,  let  thofe  of  each  tabic  be  ar- 
ranged in  gradation,   accordii   ^  to  their  fizes,   fi'om  the  greatefl:  to  the 
fmalleft,  fo  far  as  their  ../.es  can  be  conjctlured.     The  weights  of  the 
large  animals  (hall  be  exprefTxi  in  the  Englifli  avoirdupoifc  pound  if^d 
its  decimals ;  thofe  of  the  fmallor  in  the  ounce  and  its  decimals.    Thofe 
which  are  marked  thus  *,   are  aftnal  weights  of  particular  fubjefls, 
deemed  amongft  the  largeft  of  their  fpecies.     Thofe  marked  thus  +,  arc 
furniflied  by  judicious  perfons,  well  acquainted  with  the  fpecies,  and 
faying,  from  conjeftr.re  only,  what  the  largeft  individual  they  had  feen 
would  probably  have  weighed.     The  other  weights  are  taken  from 
Meffrs.  Buffon  and  D'Aul)cuton,  and  are  of  fuch  fubjeds  as  came  cafually 
to  their  hands  for  diifedion. 

"  Comparative  View  of  the  Qnadrupeds  of  Europe  and  of  America. 


TABLE    L     Ahorig'uials  ofhotf:. 

Mammoth 

Buffalo.     Bifon      -      --_--. 

White  bear.     Ours  blanc 

Caribou.     Renne 

Bear.     Ours      -      ------- 

Elk.  Elan.     Original,  palmated 

Red  deer.     Cerf    ------- 

Fallow  de?r.     Daim    - 

Wolf.     Loup     -------- 

Roe.     Chevrcuil -     - 

Glutton.     Glouton.     Carcajoii 

Wild  cat.     Chat  fauvajjc        -     -     ..     . 


>  ccrvier 
or     - 


I,/nx.     Lou] 
Beaver.     Call 
Badger.     Blaireau 
Red  fox,     Renard 


Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

*iBoo 

»53-7 

*4io 

288.8 

167.8 

60.  a 

56-7 

+30 

25. 
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13.6 
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Tat/u  /.  cont'tftueJ. 


Grey  fox.    Ifatis 

Otter.     Loutre       -    -  - 

Monax.     Marmotte     -  - 

Vif©n.     Fouine    -     -  . 
Hedgehog.     Heriflbn 

JManin.    Marte     -    -  - 


Water  rat.    Rat  d'eau      -    - 
Wefcl.     Belctte      -    -     -    . 
Flying  fquirrel.     Polatouche 
Shrew  moufe.    Maufaraigne 


TABLE    II.     Aborigwals  of  one  only. 
EUROPE.  AMERICA. 


Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

8.9 

2.8 

+  18 

2.2 
^•9 

+6 

oz. 

7-5 
2.2 
2.2 

6X. 
+4 

t. 

Sanglier.     Wild  boar 
Moufloan.     Wild  flicep 
Bonquetin.     Wild  goat 
Lievrc.     Hare    -     - 
Lapin.     Rabbit 
Putois.     Polecat 
Genctte    -    -    -    -    - 
Defman.     Mulkrat 
Ecureuil.     Squirrel    - 
Hermine.    Ermin     - 
Rat.     Rat    -     -     - 

Loirs 

Lcrot.    Dormoufe    - 

Toupe.    Mole  -    -    - 

Hamfter    -    -    -    -     - 

Zlfel 

Leming 

Souris.    Moufc     -    - 


lb. 

280. 

56. 

7.6 
3-4 
3-3 
3-» 
oz. 
12. 

-  8.2 

7-5 

-  3-' 
1.8 

-  1.2 
-    -9 


.6 


Tapir    -     -     -     .     . 

Elk,  round  horned     - 
Puma 

J'^^uay 

Cabiai     -     -     -     -     . 
Tamunoir      -     -    ..     . 
Tamandua      -      -      - 
Cougar  of  N.  America 
Cougar  of  S.  America 
Ocelot 

Pccari    .     -     -     -     - 
Jaguaret     -     -     -     - 
Alco 
Lama 
Paco 

Paca     _     -     -     -     - 
Serval 

Slotli,     Unau 
Saricoviennc 
Kincajou 

Tatou  Kabaffbu     -     - 
Urfon.     Urchin 
Raccoon,     Raton    - 
Coati 

Coendou    -    -    _     . 
Sloth.     Ai     -    -    -     . 
Sapajou  Ouarini 
Sapajou  Coaita 
Tatou  Encubert 
Tatou  Apar 
Tatou  Cachica    -     - 
Little  Coendou     - 
Opofllim.     Sariguc 

apeti 
Margay 


lb. 

534. 

+450. 

218. 
105. 
109. 

-  65.4 
7.5- 

-  59-} 

-  4^-3 
■      43-S 


32.7 

2"'- 
21.8 

16.5 

16,3 
^3- 


9.8 
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EUROPE. 


AMERICA. 


4.2 

3'S 
3*3 


Crabier 

Agouti    -    -     - 

Sapajou  Sai'    -     - 

Tatou  Cirquin^on 

Tatou  Tatou  ate 

MoufFette  Squalh 

Mouffette  Cinche 

MoufFette  Conepate.    Scunk 

Mouffette.     Zorilla 

Whabus.     Hare.    Rabbit 

Aperca 

Akouchi 

Ondatra.    Mulkrat 

Pilori 

Great  grey  fquirrel    -     -    +2.7 

Fox  fquirrel  of  Virginia        +2.625 

Surikate    ------     2, 

Mink +2. 

Sapajou.     Sajou    -      -      -     1.8 
Indian  pig.     Cochon  d'Inde    1.6 


Sapajou.     Sairairi 
Phalangcr 
Coquallin 
Lefiergrey  fquirrel 
Black  fquirrel 
Red  Squirrel     -    • 
Sagoin  Saki 
Sagoin  Pinchc 
Sagoin  Tamarin 
Sagoin  Ouiftiti     - 
Sagoin  Marakine 
Sagoin  Mico 
Cayopolin 
Fourmillier 
Marmofe 

Sarigue  of  Cayenne 
Tucan 
Red  mole 
Ground  fquirrel     - 


TABLE    in.      Domcjiirahd  in  loth. 
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+1.5 
+1.5 
10.  oz« 


OZo 

4-4 


oz. 

-    4. 


V.0W 

Horfe 
Afs 
Hog  - 
Sheep 
Goat 
Dog  - 
Cat    - 


Europe. 

America. 

lb. 

lb. 

7^3- 

•2500 
•1366 

67.6 

*120O 
•125 

*8o 

7. 
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«*  The  refult  of  this  view  is,  that  of  1:6  quadrupeds  common  to  both 
countries,  feven  are  faid  to  be  larger  in  America,  fevcn  of  equal  (i/.c, 
and  12  not  fulHcicntly  examined.  So  tliat  the  iirit  table  impeaches  the 
firft  member  of  the  aflcrtion,  that  of  the  Animals  common  to  both  coun- 
tries the  American  are  fn.alleft,  "  Et  ccla  fans  aucune  exception."  It 
fliows  it  not  juft,  in  all  the  latitude  in  which  its  author  has  advanced  it, 
and  probably  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  found  a  diftinftion  between  the 
■'^wo  countries.  *• 

**  Proceeding  to  the  fccond  table,  which  arranges  the  animals  found 
in  one  of  the  two  countries  only,  M.  de  BufTon  obfcrves,  that  the  taphir, 
the  elephant  of  America,  is  but  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  cow.  To  preferve 
our  comparifon,  Mr.  Jefferfon  ftates  the  wild  boar,  the  elephant  of  Eu- 
rope, as  little  more  than  half  that  fize.  He  has  made  an  elk  with  round 
rt  cylindrical  horns,  an  animal  of  America,  and  peculiar  to  it ;  bccaufe 
he  has  feen  many  of  them  himfelf,  and  more  of  their  horns ;  and  bc- 
caufe, from  the  bed  information,  it  is  certain  that  in  Virginia  this  kind 
of  er.  has  abounded  much,  and  ftill  exills  in  finaller  numbers.  He 
makes  the  American  hare  or  rabbit  peculiar,  believing  it  to  be  ditFercnt 
from  both  the  European  animals  of  thofe  denominations,  and  calling  it 
therefore  by  its  Algonouin  name  Whabus,  to  keep  it  diftinft  from  thefe. 
Kalmisofthe  fame  opinion.  The  fquirrcls  arc  denominated  from  a 
knowledge  derived  from  daily  fight  of  them,  bccaufe  with  that  the  Eu- 
ropean appellations  and  defcriptions  feem  irreconcileable,  Thefe  are  the 
only  inllances  in  which  M/.  JefFerfon  departs  from  the  authority  of 
M.  de  Eufibn  in  the  conftruftion  of  this  talile  ;  whom  he  takes  for  his 
ground-work,  bccaufe  he  thinks  him  the  bcft  informed  of  any  naturaliil 
who  has  ever  written.  The  refult  is,  that  there  are  18  quadrupeds  pe- 
caliar  to  Europe  ;  more  than  four  times  as  many,  to  wit  74,  peculiar  to 
America;  that  the  firfl  of  thefe  74,  the  tapir,  the  largeft  of  the  animals 
peculiar  to  America,  weighs  more  than  tlie  whole  column  of  Europeans; 
and  confequently  this  fecond  table  di^'nroves  the  fi-cond  member  of  the 
affertion,  4hat-  the-  animals  peculiar  to  the  Now  World  are  on  a  fmaller 
fcale,  fo  far  as  that  affertion  relied  on  European  animals  for  fupport : 
and  it  is  in  full  oppofuion  to  the  theory  which  makes  the  animal  vo- 
lume to  depend  on  the  circumftances  of  heat  and  moifture. 

♦*  The  third  table  compr.  l;ends  thofe  quadrupeds  only  which  are  do- 
naeftic  in  both  cnuntricb.  That  fome  of  thefei  in  fome  parts  of  America, 
have  become  lefs  than  their  original  fleck,  is  doubtlcfs  true;  and  the 
leafon  is  very  obvious.  In  a  thinlv  people  countrvj  the  fpontaneous  pro- 
du^ons  of  the  foreils  and  wafte  fields  are  -fufficiont  to  fupport  indiffer- 
ently the  demellic  animals  of  the  farmer;  with  a  very  litifc  aid  from  hiin 
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in  tlic  fcvercll  and  fcarceft  feafon.  He  therefore  finds  it  more  conveni- 
ent to  receive  them  from  the  hand  of  Nature  in  that  indifferent  ftatc, 
than  to  keep  up  their  fize  by  a  cure  ami  nouriilamcnt  which  would  coft 
him  much  labour.  If,  on  this  low  fare,  thefe  animals  dwindle,  it  is  no 
more  than  they  do  In  thofc  parts  of  Europe  where  the  poverty  of  the 
foil,  or  poverty  of  the  owner,  reduces  them  to  the  fame  fcanty  fubfift- 
cncc.  It  is  the  uniform  effeft  of  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  whether  act- 
ing on  this  or  that  Ude  of  the  globe.  It  would  be  erring,  therefore, 
■.K'ainft  that  rule  of  philofophy,  wliich  teaches  us  to  afcribe  like  efFedls  to 
like  caufes,  (hould  we  impute  this  diminution  of  fize  in  America  to  any 
irabccillity  or  want  of  uniformity  in  the  operations  of  nature.  It  may 
be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  in  thofe  countries,  and  with  thofe  individuals 
of  America,  where  neceffity  or  curiofity  has  produced  equal  attention  as 
in  Europe  to  the  nourifliment  of  animals,  the  horfes,  cattle,  Iheep,  and 
ho';s  of  the  one  continent  are  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  other.  There  are 
particular  inftanccs,  well  attefted,  where  individuals  of  America  have 
imported  good  breeders  from  England,  and  have  improved  their  fize  by 
care  in  the  courfe  of  fome  years.  And  the  weights  aftually  known  and 
ftated  in  the  third  tabic,  will  fuffice  to  (how,  that  we  may  conclude,  on 
probable  grounds,  that,  with  equal  food  and  care,  the  climate  of  America 
will  preferve  the  races  of  domeilic  animals  as  large  as  the  European  ftock 
from  which  they  are  derived  ;  and  confequenlly  that  the  third  member 
of  Monf.  de  Buffon's  affertion,  that  the  domeftic  animals  are  fubjed  to 
degeneration  from  the  climate  of  America,  is  as  probably  wrong  as  the 
firft  and  fccond  were  certainly  fo. 

That  the  laft  part  of  it  is  erroneous,  which  affirms,  that  the  fpecies  of 
American  quadrupeds  are  comparatively  few,  is  evident  from  the  tables 
taken  altogether ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  proof  adduced  by  the 
Abbe  Clavigero.  According  to  Buffon's  lateft  calculation,  in  his 
Epoches  de  la  Nature^  there  are  300  fpecies  of  quadrupeds ;  and  America, 
though  it  docs  not  make  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  globe,  con- 
tains, according  to  Clavigero,  almoft  one  half  of  the  different  fpecies 
of  its  animals. 

Of  the  human  inhabitants,  of  America,  to  whom  the  fanje  hypothefis 
of  degeneracy  is  extended,  M.  Buffon  gives  the  following  defcrip- 
tion :  "  Though  the  American  favage  be  nearly  of  the  fame  ftature  with 
men  in  poliflied  fbcieties  j  yet  this  is  not  a  fufficient  exception  to  the 
general  contraftion  of  animated  Nature  throughout  the  whole  continent. 
In  the  favage,  the  organs  of  generation  are  fmall  and  feeble.  He  has  no 
hair,  no  beard,  no  ardour  for  the  female.  Though  nimbler  than  the  Euro- 
pean, becaufe  more  accuftomcd  to  rqnnipg,  hisi  ftrength  is  not  fo  great. 
Weill,  S  Hi|} 
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His  fenfations  arc  Icfs  acute  :  and  yet  he  Is  more  timid  and  cowardly. 
He  has  no  vivacity,  no  adivity  of  mind.     The  adivity  of  his  body  is 
rot  fo  much  an  cxcrcife  of  fpontancous  motion,  as  a  neceflary  a»Jtion 
produced  by  \\ant.  l^cflroy  his  appetite  for  vid^iials  and  drink,  and  you 
will  at  once  annihilate  the  arti\e  principle  of  all  his  movements  :  He 
remains  in  ftupid  repofe,  on  his  limbs  or  couch,  for  wiiole  days.     It  is 
eafy  to  difcover  the  caufc  of  the  fcattercd  life  of  favagcs,  and  of  their 
eftrangement  from  focict}'.     They  have  been  refufcd  the  moft  precious 
fpark  of  Nature's  fire  :  They  have  no  ardour  for  women,  and,  of  courfc, 
no  love  to  mankind.  Unacquainted  with  the  mod  lively  and  moft  tender 
of  all  attachments,  their  other  fenfations  of  this  nature  are  cold  and  lan- 
guid.    Their  love  to  parents  and  chiLiren  are  extrenif^ly  weak.     The 
bonds  of  the  moft  intimate  of  all  focicties,  that  of  the  fume  faniily,  arc 
feeble  ;  and  one  family  has  no  attac  hment  to  another.     Hence  no  union, 
no  republic,  no  focial  ftate,  can  take  place  among  them.     The  phyfical 
caufe  of  love  gives  rife  to  the  morality  of  their  manners.     Tlieir  heart 
is  frozen,  their  fociety  cold,  and   their  empire  cruel.     They   regard 
their  females  as  fervants  dcdincd  to  labour,  or  as  beads   of  burden, 
whom  they  load  unmerciuilly  with  the  produce   of  their  hunting,  and 
oblige,  without  pity  or  gratitude,  to  perform  labours  which  often  ex- 
ceed their  ftrength.     They  h:ive  few  children,  and  pay  little  attention 
to  them.     Every  thing  mull  be  referred  to  the  firlt  caufe  :  They  are  in. 
different,  becaufe  they  are  weak  ;  and  this  indifference  to  the  fcx  is  the 
original  itain  which  difgraces  Nature,  prevents  her  from  expanding,  and, 
by  dcftroying   the   germs  of  life,   cuts   the  root  of  fociety.     Hence 
man  makes  no  exception  to  what  has  been  advanced.     Nature  by  deny- 
ing him  the  faculty  of  love,  has  abufed  and  contraded  him  more  tiian 
any  other  animal." 

A  humJlating  pidure  indeed  !  but  than  which,  Mr.  JcfFerfon  afTuresus, 
never  was  one  more  unlike  the  original.  M.  Buffon  grants,  that  their 
ftature  is  the  fame  as  that  of  the  men  of  Europe;  and  he  might  have  ad- 
mitted, that  the  Iroquois  were  larger,  and  the  Ecnopi  or  Delawarcs 
taller,  than  people  in  Europe  generally  arc  :  But  he  fays  their  organs 
of  generation  are  fmaller  and  vveaker  than  thofe  of  Europeans;  which 
is  not  a  fad.  And  as  to  their  want  of  beard,  this  error  has  been  alrea- 
dy noticed. 

*•  They  have  no  ardour  for  their  female." — It  is  true,  that  they  do 
not  indulge  thofe  excefics,  nor  difcover  that  fondnefs,  which  are  cuf- 
tomary  in  Europe;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  a  defed  in  nature,  but  to 
manners.     Their  foul  is  wholly  bent  upon  war.     This  is  what  procures 
rhem  glory  among  the  men,  aiid  makes  them  the  admiration  of  the 
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\\'Omeii.  To  this  tlicy  are  educated  from  their  earlieft  youth.  When 
t)iey  purfuc  game  with  ardour,  when  they  hear  the  tutigues  of  the 
chace,  when  tlicy  fiiftain  and  fufFer  patiently  hunger  and  cold,  it  is  not 
fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  game  they  jnirfue,  as  to  convince  their 
parents  and  the  council  of  the  nation,  that  they  arc  fit  to  be  inrolled  in 
the  number  of  the  warriors.  The  fcmgs  of  the  women,  the  dance  of 
the  warriors,  the  fage  counfcl  of  the  chiefs,  the  tales  of  the  old,  the 
triumphal  entry  of  the  i.'riors  returning  with  fuccefs  from  battle,  and 
the  rcfpcft  paid  to  thofe  who  diftinguifli  themfelves  in  battle,  and  in 
fubduing  their  enemies,  in  fliort,  every  thing  they  fee  or  hear,'  tends  to 
infpire  them  with  an  ardent  defire  for  military  fame.  If  a  young  man 
were  to  difeover  a  fondnefs  for  women  before  he  has  been  to  war,  he 
would  become  the  contempt  of  the  men,  and  the  fcorn  and  ridicule  of 
the  women  :  or  were  he  to  indulge  himfelf  with  a  captive  taken  in  war, 
and  much  more  were  he  to  offer  violence  in  order  to  gratify  his  luft,  he 
would  incur  indelible  difgrace.  The  feeming  frigidity  of  the  men, 
thercforcj  is  the  effeft  of  manners,  and  not  a  defed  of  nature.  They 
are  neither  more  defcftive  in  ardour,  nor  more  impotent  with  the  female, 
than  are  the  whites  reduced  to  the  fame  diet  and  exercife. 

"  They  raife  few  children." — They  indeed  raife  fevver  children  than 
we  do ;  the  caufes  of  which  are  to  be  found,  not  in  a  difference  of 
nature,  but  of  circuniflance.  The  women  very  frequently  attending  the 
men  in  their  parties  of  war  and  of  hunting,  child-bearing  becomes  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  to  them.  It  is  faid,  therefore,  that  they  have 
learned  the  praftice  of  procuring  abortion  by  the  ufe  of  fome  vegetable ; 
and  that  it  even  extends  to  prevent  conception  for  a  confiderable  time 
after.  During  thefe  parties  they  are  cxpofed  to  numerous  hazards,  to 
exceffive  exertions,  to  the  greatell  extremities  of  hunger.  Even  at  their 
homes,  the  nation  depends  for  food,  through  a  certain  part  of  every  year, 
on  the  gleanings  of  the  forefl ;  that  is,  they  experience  a  famine  once  in 
every  j'ear.  With  all  animals,  if  the  female  be  badly  fed,  or  not  fed  at 
all,  her  young  perifh  ;  and  if  both  male  and  female  be  reduced  to  like 
want,  generation  becomes  lefsaftive,  lefs  produftive.  To  the  obftacles, 
then,  of  want  and  hazard,  which  Nature  ha?  oppofed  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  wild  animals,  for  the  purpofe  of  reltraining  their  number* 
within  certain  bounds,  thofe  of  labour  and  voluntary  abortion  are  added 
with  the  Indian.  No  wonder,  then,  if  they  multiply  lefs  than  we  do. 
Where  food  is  regularly  fupplicd,  a  fingle  farm  will  (how  more  of  cattle 
than  a  whole  country  of  forefts  can  of  buffaloes.  The  fame  Indian 
women,  when  married  to  white  traders,  who  feed  tbenuand  their  children 
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plentifully  and  regularly,  who  exempt  them  from  cxccfTive  driu?get^, 
who  keep  them  ftationary  and  imexpofcd  to  accident,  produce  and  raife 
as  many  children  as  the  white  women.  Inftanccs  are  known,  und^r 
thcfe  circumftanccs,  of  their  rearing  a  dozen  children. 

Neither  do  thtiy  feem  to  be  "  deficient  in  natural  afFeftlon."  On 
the  contrary,  their  fcnfibility  is  keen,  even  the  warriors  wecpir>g  moft 
bitterly  on  the  lofs  of  their  children ;  though  in  general  they  endeavour 
to  appear  fuperior  to  human  events. 

Their  fricndlhips  are  ftrong,  and  faithful  to  the  uttcrmoft  extremity. 
A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  appeared  in  tlie  cafe  of  the  late  Col. 
Byrd,  who  was  fent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to  tranfaft  fome  bufinefs 
with  them.  It  happened  that  fome  of  our  diforderly  people  had  juft 
killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  propofcd  in  the 
council  of  the  Cherokee*,  that  Col.  Byrd  fliould  be  put  to  death,  in  re- 
venge for  the  lofs  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief, 
called  SUauety  who,  on  foirw  former  occafion,  had  contraded  an  ac- 
quaintance and  fricndlhip  with  Col.  Byrd.  He  came  to  him  ovcry 
night  in  his  tent,  and  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  fhould  not  kill 
him.  After  many  days  deliberation,  however,  the  determination  was, 
contrary  to  Silouee's  expeftation,  that  Byrd  fliould  be  put  to  death,  and 
fome  warriors  were  difpatched  as  executioners.  Silouee  attended  them  • 
and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himfclf  be  .ween  them  and 
Byrd,  and  faid  to  the  warriors,  *<  This  man  is  my  friend :  before  you 
get  at  him,  you  muft  kill  me."  On  which  they  returned ;  and  tht 
council  refpcfted  the  principle  fo  much  as  to  recede  from  their  deter- 
mination. 

That  «•  they  arc  timorous  and  cmvardly,"  is  a  charafter  with  which 
there  is  little  reafon  to  charge  them,  when  we  recolJeft  the  manner  in 
which  the  Iroquois  'met  Monf. ,  who  marched  into  their  coun- 
try; in  which  the  old  men,  who  fcorned  to  fly,  or  to  furvive  the  capture 
of  their  town,  braved  death  like  the  old  Romans  in  the  time  of  the 
Gauls,  and  in  which  they  foon  after  revenged  themfelvcs  by  facking  and 
dcftroylng  Montreal.  In  lliort,  the  Indian  is  brave,  when  an  enterprifc 
depends  upon  bravery ;  education  with  him  making  the  point  of  honour 
confift  in  the  deftrudion  of  an  enemy  by  ftratageni,  and  in  the  preferva- 
tion  of  his  own  perfon  free  from  injury  :  or  perhaps  this  Is  nature,  while 
it  is  education  which  teaches  us  to  honour  force  rather  than  fineffe.  He 
will  defend  himfelf  againft  an  hoft  of  enemies,  always  choofmg  to  be 
killed  rather  than  to  furrcndcr,  though  it  be  to  the  whites,  who  he 
knows  will  treat  him  well.    In  other  lituations,  alfo,  hc  meets  death 
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ulrh  more  deliberation,  and  endures  tortures  with  a  firmncfs  unknown 
almnlt  to  religious  cnthufiafm  among  us. 

Much  lefs  are  they  to  be  charaderifcd  as  a  people  of  no  vivacity,  ami 
who  arc  excited  to  adion  or  motion  only  by  the  calls  of  hunger  and 
thirll.     Their  dances  in  which  they  fo  much  dchght,  and  which  to  a 
European  would  be  the  moll  Tevere  exercife,  fully  contradift  this;  not 
to  mention  their  fatiguing  marches,  and  the  toil  they  voluntarily  and 
cheerfully  undergo  in  their  military  expeditions.    It  is  true,  that  when 
at  home  they  do  not  employ  themfelves  in  labour  or  the  culture  of  the 
foil :  but  this,  again,  is  the  cfFeft  of  cuftoms  and  manners  which  have 
afligned  that  to  the  province  of  the  women.     But  it  is  faid,  "  they  arc 
avcrfe  to  focicty  and  a  focial  life."    Can  any  thing  be  more  inapplicable 
than  this  to  a  people  who  always  live  in  towns  or  in  clans  ?  Or  can  fhey 
be  faid  to  have  no  refiublique,  who  conduft  all  their  affairs  in  national 
councils;  who  pride  themfelves  in  their  national  charafter;  who  con- 
fider  an  infult  or  injury  done  to  an  individual  by  a  ftranger  as  done  to 
the  whole,  and  refent  it  accordingly  ? 

To  form  a  juft  eftimatc  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers,  Mr.  Jef- 
fcrfon  obferves,  more  fafts  are  wanting,  and  great  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  thofe  circumftanccs  of  their  fituation  which  call  for  a  difplay 
of  particular  talents  only.    This  done,  we  lliall  probably  find  that  the 
Americans  are  formed,  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body,  on  the  fame  model, 
with  the  hamo  fap'tcm  Europaiis,    The  principles  of  their  fociety  [for- 
bidding all  compulfion,  they  are  to  be  led  to  duty  and  to  enterprife  by 
perfonal  influence  and  perfuafion.     Hence  eloquence  in  council,  bravery 
and  addrefs  in  war,  become  the  foundations  of  all  confequence  with 
them.    To  thefe  acquirements  all  their  faculties  are  directed.    Of  their 
bravery  and  addrefs  in  war  we  have  multiplied  proofs,  becaufe  we  have 
been  the  fubjcds  on  which  they  were  exercifed.     Of  their  eminence  in 
oratory  we  have  fewer  examples,  becaufe  it  is  difplayed  chiefly  in  tiicir 
own  councils.     Some,  however,  we  have  of  very  fuperior  luftrc.     We 
may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and  of 
any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furniflied  more  eminent,  to  pro* 
duce  a  fingle  paflage  fuperior  to  the  fpcech  of  Logan,  a  Mingo  chief,  to 
Lord  Dunmore  when  governor  of  this  Hate,    The  ftory  is  as  follows ;  of 
which,  and  of  the  fpeech,  the  authenticity  is  unqueftionable.    In  the 
fpring  of  the  year  1774,  a  robbery  and  murder  were  committed  on  an 
inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  by  two  Indians  of  the  Shawanee 
tribe.    The  neighbouring  whites,  according  to  their  cuftom,  undertook 
to  pnnllh  thii  outrage  in  a  fummary  way.     Colonel  Crefap,  a  man  infa- 
wouj  for  th#  many  murders  he  had  committed  on  thqfe  much-injured 
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people,  cc^IlcClcil  a  p;irty,  an-l  proceeded  down  t'/.e  TaiilMway  in  qiic(l  of 
vengeance.  LInfortunatcly  a  canoe  of  women  and  children,  with  owe 
roan  only,  was  fccn  coming  from  the  onpolitc  fliore,  nnarmcd,  and  iiri^ 
fufpc'tiin;  any  hollilc  att.uk  from  the  whites.  Crcfap  and  his  party 
concealed  thcnifclves  on  the  liank  of  the  river ;  and  the  moment  the 
canoe  readied  the  Ihorf,  linijlrd  out  tlieir  objfds,  and  at  one  fire  killed 
every  perfon  in  it.  This  happened  to  be  the  family  of  Logan,  who  had 
long  been  diilin^^uiflied  as  a  friend  of  the  whites.  This  unworthy  re- 
tnrn  provoked  his  vengeance.  He  acconlingly  fignalized  iumfelf  in 
the  war  wliich  enfued.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  a  deciftve  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanliaway,  between  the  col- 
lected forces  of  the  Shawanecs,  Mingocs,  and  Dclawares,  and  a  detach, 
mcnt  of  the  Virginia  militia.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  and  fued  for 
peace.  Logan,  however,  ('.ifdaincd  to  be  fcen  among  the  fuppliants ; 
but,  left  the  fmccrity  of  a  treaty  Ihould  be  diftrnlled  from  wiiich  fo  dif- 
tinguifl\ed  a  chief  abfentcd  himfelf,  hcfent  by  a  meilcngcr  the  following 
fpccch,  to  be  delivered  to  Lord  Dunmorc  : — *'  I  appeal  to  any  white 
man  to  fay  if  ever  he  entered  Locan's  cabin  hunn:rv,  and  he  "are  him 
not  moat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked,  and  he  cloathed  him  not. 
During  the  couif:  of  the  lalt  long  and  bloody  wa'*,  Logan  remained 
idle  in  his  cabm,  an  ad\ocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  tlie 
whites,  that  my  countr}'men  pointed  as  they  pafled,  'tnd  faid  Lo^au  is  the 
friend  of  <ivhite  mcu.  I  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  with  you,  but 
for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Colonel  Crefap,  tae  laft  fpring,  in  cold 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  fparing 
even  my  women  and  children.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in 
the  veins  of  any  living  creature.  This  called  on  me  for  revenge.  1 
have  fought  it;  I  have  killed  many;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  ven- 
geance. For  my  country,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace  ;  but  do  not 
harbour  a  thought  that  jninc  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear. 
He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  Hive  his  life.  Who  is  there  to  mourn 
for  Logan  ? — Not  one." 

To  the  preceding  anecdotes  in  favour  of  the  American  charaifler,  may 
be  added  the  following  by  Dr.  Iicnjamln  Franklin,  The  Indian  men, 
when  young,  are  hunters  and  w  arriors :  v.  hen  old,  counfellors ;  for  all 
their  government  is  by  the  counfel  or  advice  of  the  fages.  Hence  thej 
generally  ftudy  oratory ;  the  bcft  fpeal-:cr  having  the  moft  influence. 
The  Indian  women  till  the  ground,  drefs  the  food,  nurfe  and  bring  up 
the  children,  and  prefer ve  and  Iiand  down  to  pofterity  the  memory  ct 
public  tranfadions.  Thcle  employments  of  men  and  women  are  ac- 
sountud  natural  aud  honcurablc.     Having  few  artificial  wants,  they 
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Ikivc  abuiulancc  of  Icifuro  for  improvement  by  convcrfatloii.  Ouf 
l.ilu)rious  manner  ol  life,  compared  witli  theirs,  they  cllcem  flavilh  aad 
l):ife;  unA  the  learning  on  which  we  vahic  oiiriclves,  they  regard  a^ 
lri\(>li'iis  and  ufclefs. 

Having  fri'cpicnt  occafions  to  hold  public  councils,  they  have  ac- 
(luircd  gri-at  order  and  decency  in  condutJting  them,  'li.e  old  men  lit 
in  ihe  foromolL  ranks,  tlie  v.r.rriors  in  '.he  ne\t,  and  tl;c  wonuii  and 
children  in  tht  hindinolh  "^J'he  bufincfs  of  the  women  is  to  take  cxatil 
r.tnicc  of  what  pa(Tes ;  imprint  it  in  tlieir  mein|»»Ies,  fo.- they  have  no 
writing,  and  comnuinieate  it  to  their  children.  'Ihcy  arc  the  records 
ot  the  council,  and  they  prefervc  tradition  of  the  illpulatlons  in  trc.''''''.s 
a  bundred  years  back  ;  which,  when  uc  compare  with  our  writings  wc 
;ilvays  find  exat5t.  He  that  would  fi-cak  rlfcs.  The  reft  obferve  a  pro- 
loiind  filcr.cc.  V«'I';Ca  he  has  fmiflied,  and  fits  down,  they  leave  hini 
five  or  fiK  minutes  to  rctollo(5^,  that  if  he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  in- 
tended to  fay,  or  lia-  any  thing  to  add,  he  may  rife  again  and  deliver 
it.  To  interrupt  another,  ceii  in  common  cc.'ivcifation,  i^  reckoned 
hi;j;hly  indecent. 

'J'he  politencfs  of  thcfe  favagcs  in  converfition  Is,  indited,  carried  to 
cxcefs;  fincc  it  docs  not  pcrmil  them  to  contradift  or  dcMiy  the  truth  of 
what  is  aficrted  in  their  prefence.  By  this  moans  they  indeed  avoid  dlf- 
[Hitcs ;  but  then  it  becomes  diflicult  to  kno/.-  their  mind^,  or  what  iin- 
proff.on  you  make  upon  them.  The  miflionarics  who  have  attempted  to 
tmvcrt  them  to  Chrilllauit}-,  all  complain  of  this  as  one  of  the  grcaicd 
tliflkukies  of  their  milTion.  The  Indians  hear  with  patience  the  trutlis  of 
rh''  gofpcl  explained  to  them,  and  give  their  ufual  tokens  of  afT.-nt  .nd 
approbation  J  but  this  by  no  means  implies  conviction;  it  is  mere  civilitv. 

When  any  of  them  come  into  our  tov.ns,  our  people  are  apt  ro  crowd 
round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  ingommoJc  them  wh.ere  tlioy  dcfirc 
to  be  private  ;  this  they  efteem  gr^-at  nidcnen-,  and  the  r.'Xcci  of  the 
want  of  inftrudion  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  "  V\'o 
ha\t'",  fay  they,  "as  much  curiofity  as  you  ;  and  when  you  come  into 
our  towns,  we  wifli  for  opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this 
piirpofe  we  hide  ourfelvcs  behind  buflies  where  you  are  to  pafs,  and  never 
intrude  ourfelvcs  into  your  company." 

'I'here  manner  of  entering  one  a'n;)ther's  villages  has  likevvife  its  niles. 
It  is  reckoned  uncivil  in  travelling  ftrangers  to  enter  a  vi'Iagc  abruptlv, 
without  giving  notice  of  their  approach.  Therefor-,  li  foon  as  they 
arrive  within  hearing,  they  Hop  and  hollow,  remaining-  there  till  invited 
Xci  enter.    Two  old   mcrt  ufually  coins  oitt  to  tliem  and  lead  tliem  in. 
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There  is  in  every  village  a  vacant  dwelling,  called  the  flrangers  houfe. 
Here  they  are  placed,  while  the  old  men  go  round  from  hut  to  hut,  ac- 
quainting the  inhabitants  that  ftrangers  are  arrived,  who  are  probably 
hungry  and  weary  ;  and  every  one  fends  them  what  he  can  fpare  of  vic- 
tuals, and  flcins  to  repofe  on.  When  the  ftrangers  are  refrefhed,  pipes 
and  tobacco  are  brought ;  and  then,  but  not  before,  converfation  begins^ 
with  enquiries  who  they  are,  whither  bound,  what  news,  &c.  and  it 
wfually  pnds  with  offers  of  fcrvice  j  if  the  ftrangers  have  occafion  for 
guides,  or  any  neceflaries  for  continuing  their  journey  ;  and  nothing  is 
exafted  for  the  entertainment. 

The  fame  hofpitality,  efteemed  among  them  as  a  principal  virtue,  is 
praftifed  by  private  perfons  j  of  which  Conrad  Weifer,  the  interpreter, 
gave  Dr.  Franklin  the  following  inftance:  He  had  been  naturalized 
among  the  Six  Nations,  and  fpoke  well  the  Mohock  language.  In 
going  through  the  Indian  country  to  carry  a  meffage  from  our  governor 
to  the  council  at  Onondaga,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canaffetego, 
an  old  acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  fpread  furs  for  him  to  fit  on, 
placed  before  him  fome  boiled  beans  and  vcnifun,  and  mixed  forae  rum 
and  water  for  his  drink.  When  he  was  well  refreflied,  and  had  lit  his 
pipe,  Canaffetego  began  to  converfe  with  him  :  aflced  how  he  had  fared 
the  many  years  fmcc  tlicy  had  feen  each  other,  whence  he  then  came,  what 
had  occafioncd  the  journey,  &c.  Conrad  anfwered  all  his  queftJons ; 
gnd  when  the  difcourfe  began  to  flag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  faid, 
**  Conrad,  you  have  li^•ed  long  among  the  white  people,  and  know 
<*  fomething  of  their  cuftcms  ;  I  have  been  fometimes  at  Albany,  and 
*'  have  obferved,  that  once  in  feven  days  they  (hut  up' their  fhops, 
*•  and  afiemble  all  in  the  ^reat  houfe;  tell  me  what  it  is  for  ? — What  do 
**  they  diO  there  ?"  **  They  meet  there,"  fays  Conrad,  '*  to  hear  and 
"  Xzzx'c  gosd  th'tugt."  *'  I  do  not  doubt  .{fays  the  Indian)  that  they  tell 
*•  you  fo;  they  have  told  me  the  fame:  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what 
**  they  fay,  and  I  v»  ill  tell  you  my  reafons,  I  went  lately  to  Albany  to 
"  fell  my  fkins,  and  buy  blankets,  knives,  powder,  rum,  &c.  You 
*'  know  1  generally  ufed  to  deal  with  Hans  Hanfon;  but  I  was  a  little 
"  inclined  this  time  to  tty  foms  other  merchants.  However  I  called 
"  firft  upon  Hans,  anl  alkcd  him  what  he  would  give  for  beaver.  He 
«  f?.id  he  could  rot:  give  mere  than  4s.  a  pound  \  but  (fays  he)  I  cannot 
«*  talk  on  bufmefs  now ;  thio  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together  to  learn 
<♦  good  thiitgsj  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myfelf, 
*'  fince  I  cannot  do  any  bufmefs  to-day,  I  may  as  well  goto  the  meeting 
"  too;  and  I  went  with  him. —There  ftood  up  a  man  in  black,  and 
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"  began  to  talk  to  the  people  very  angrily.  I  did  not  undcrftand  what 
<»  he  faid ;  but  perceiving  that  he  looked  much  at  me  and  at  Hanfon, 
•  '  I  iina>iiici  he  was  angry  at  feeing  metlicre  :  fo  1  went  out,  fat  down 
«'  near  the  houfe,  ftruck  fire,  anil  lit  my  pip.",  waiting  till  the  meeting 
"  fhoiild  break  up.  i  thought  too,  tliat  the  man  had  mentioned  fome- 
"  tiling  oi'  beaver,  and  I  fufpeftcd  that  it  might  be  the  fubje(!'^  of  their 
<'  meeting.  So  when  ihey  came  out,  I  accolted  my  merchant. — Well 
«f  Hans  ('"ays  I)  I  hop..  ;>  ou  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4s.  a-pound  ?' 
«  No  (fays  he),  I  cannot  give  fo  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  3s.  6d.'* 
"  I  then  fpoke  to  feveral  other  dealers,  but  they  all  fung  the  fame  fong, 
•'  three  and  fixpence,  three  and  fixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to  me  that 
'<  inv  fufpicion  was  right;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meeting 
<'  to  learn  gooif  things,  the  real  purpofe  was,  to  confult  how  to  cheat  In- 
*'  dians  in  the  price  of  beaver.  Confider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you 
"  muft  be  of  my  opinion.  If  they  met  fo  often  to  learn  good  thingSf 
"  they  certainly  would  have  learned  fomc  before  this  time.  But  they 
"  arc  ftill  ignorant.  You  know  our  practice.  If  a  white  man,  in  tra- 
"  veiling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabins,  we  all  treat 
"  him  as  i  treat  you  ;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet,  we  warm  him  if  he  is 
*'  cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirft  and 
•'  hunger  ;  and  we  fpread  foft  furs  for  him  to  relt  and  fleepon :  we  de- 
*'  mand  nothing  in  return.     But  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  houfe  at 

"  Albany,  and  a(k  for  viduals  and  drink,  they  fay,  Where  is  your  mo- 
"  ney  ?  And  if  I  have  none,  they  fay.  Get  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You 
«  fee  they  have  not  yet  learned  thofe  WiUa  good  thitigs  that  we  need  no 
*'  meeting  to  be  inllrufted  in ;  becaufe  our  mothers  taught  them  to  U3 
<'  when  we  were  children  ;  and  therefore  it  is  impoffiblc  their  meetings 
♦'  fhould  be,  as  they  fay,  for  any  fuel)  purpofe,  or  have  any  fuch 
"  effeft  ;  they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indians  in  the  price  of 
"  beaver." 

The  next  queftion  that  occurs  is.  Whether  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Americans,  or  the  difparity  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Kurope^  afford  fulHcient  grounds  for  determining  them,  as  fomc  have 
done,  to  be  a  race  of  men  radically  different  from  all  others  ? 

In  this  queftion,  to  avoid  being  tedious,  we  (hall  confine  ourfclves  to 
what  has  been  advanced  by  Lord  Karnes ;  who  ii  of  opinion,  that  th:rc 
are  many  different  fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  of  other  animals ;  and 
gives  an  hypothefis,  whereby  he  pretends  his  opinion  may  be  main- 
tained in  a  confiftency  with  Revelation.  "  If  (fays  he)  the  only  rule 
afforded  by  nature  to  clalling  animals  can  be  depended  on,  there  are 
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tlifterent  races  of  men  as  w;;ll  as  of  clogs:  a  maftifF  differs  not  more  from 
a  fpaniel,  tkan  a  vvhiie  man  from  a  negro,  or  a  Laplander  from  a  Dane. 
And,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  be  fo.  Plants 
were  created  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  for  different  climates ;  and 
fo  were  brute  animals.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  are  not  fitted  eqnallr 
for  every  climate.  There  is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  natural  to  fome 
men,  where  they  profper  and  flourifh ;  and  there  is  not  a  climate  but 
where  fome  men  dege'ierate.  Doth  not  then  analogy  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that,  as  there  are  different  climates  on  the  face  of  this  globe,  fo 
there  arc  different  races  of  men  fitted  for  thefe  different  climates  ? 

•*  M.  Buffon,  from  the  rule.  That  animals  which  can  procreate  toge. 
the  r,  and  whofe  progeny  can  alfo  procreate,  are  of  one  fpecies ;  con- 
cludes, th.at  all  men  are  of  one  race  or  fpecies ;  and  endeavours  to  fup- 
port  that  favourite  opinion,  by  afcriblng  to  the  climate,  to  food,  or 
ether  accidental  caufes,  all  the  .varieties  that  are  found  amon^;  men.  But 
is  he  feriouPy  of  opinion,  that  any  operation  of  climate,  or  of  other 
accidental  caufe,  can  account  for  the  copper  colour  and  fmooth  chiii 
imiverfal  among  the  Americans;  the  prominence  of  the  pudenda  univcr- 
fal  among  the  f lottentot  women ;  or  the  black  nipple  no  lefs  univerfa! 
among  the  female  Samoiedes? — It  is  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  the  climate  tiie 
low  ftature  of  the  Efquimaux,  the  fmallnefs  of  their  feet,  or  the  over- 
grown fizi;  of  their  heads.  It  is  equally  in  vain  to  afcribe  to  climate 
the  low  llature  of  the  Laplanders,  or  their  ugly  vifage.  The  black  co- 
lour of  negroes,  their  lips,  flatnofe,  crifped  woolly  hair,  and  rank  fmell, 
dillinguiili  them  from  every  other  race  of  men.  The  Abyffniians,  on 
the  contrary,  are  tall  and  well  made,  their  complexion  a  brown  olive, 
features  well  proportioned,  eyes  large  and  of  a  fparking  black,  thinlipsi 
a  nofe  rather  high  than  flat.  There  is  no  fuch  difference  of  climate  be- 
tween Abyffinia  and  Negro-land  as  to  produce  thefe  ftriking 
differences. 

"  Nor  Ihall  our  author's  ingenious  hypothcfis  concerning  the  extre- 
mities of  heat  and  cold,  purchafe  him  impunity  with  rcfpcd  to  the  fal- 
low complexion  of  the  Samoiedes,  Laplanders,  and  Greenlanders.  Ths, 
Finlandcrs,  and  northern  Norwegians,  live  in  a  climate  not  lefs  cold 
than  that  of  die  people  mentioned ;  and  yet  are  fair  beyond  other 
Europeans.  I  fay  more,  there  are  many  inftances  of  races  of  people  prc- 
ferving  their  original  colour,  in  climates  very  different  from  their  own; 
but  not  a  firjglc  inllance  of  the  contrary,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.  Tbe^e 
have  been  four  complete  generation*  of  negroes  in  Pennfylvania,  without 
any  vifihle  chai-gc  of  colour  i  ihcy  continue  jet  black,  as  orlginiil^. 
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Thofe  vho  afcrihe  all  to  the  fun,  ought  to  confulcr  how  little  probable 
it  is,  that  the  colour  it  impreflcs  on  the  parents  lliould  be  communicated 
to  their  infant  chiLlren,  who  never  faw  the  fun  :  I  ihould  be  as  foon  in- 
duced to  believe  with  a  German  naturalilt,  whofe  name  has  efcaped  me, 
that  the  negro  colour  is  owing  to  an  ancient  cullom  in  Africa,  of  dyeing 
the  Ikin  black.  Lei:  a  European,  for  years,  cxjiofe  himfclf  to  the  fun  in 
a  hot  climate,  till  he  be  quite  brown  ;  his  children  will  nevcrthclofs  have 
the  fame  complexion  with  thofe  in  Europe.  From  the  adion  of  the  fun, 
is  itpoflible  to  explain,  why  a  negro,  like  a  European,  is  born  with  a 
ruddy  Ikin,  whicli  turns  jet  black  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  ?" 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  draw  fome  arguments  for  the  exiltence  of 
differeut  races  of  men,  from  the  various  tempers  and  difpofuions  of  dif- 
ferent nations ;  which  he  reckons  to  be  fpf'-'ipc  diiTcrcnccs,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  colour,  (tature,  &c.  and  having  fummcd  up  his  evidence,  he  con- 
cludes thus:    "Upon   fumming  up   the   whole   particulars  mentioned 
above,  would  one  hefitate  a  moment  to  adojit  the   following  opinion, 
wore  there  no  counterbalancing  evidence,  viz.  '  That  God  created  many 
pairs  of  the  human  race,  dilfjring  from  each  other,  both  externally  and 
intcrr.ally;  that  he  fitted  thofe  pairs  for  diitorent  climates,  and  placed 
r.qrh  pair  in  its  proper  climate ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  the  original 
,     •'    .ere  prelerved  entire  in  their  defcendants;  who,  ha\  ing  no  affift- 
it  ;  !■  t  their  natural  talents,  were  left  to  gather  knowledge  from  ex- 
perience; and,  in  particular,  were  left  (each  tribe)  to  form  a  language 
for  itfelf ;  that  figns  were  fufficient  for  the  original  pairs,  without  any 
language  but  what  nature  fuggcfts ;  and  that   a  language  was  formed 
gradually  as  a  tribe  increafed  in  numbers,  and  in  different  occupations, 
to  make  fpeech   neceflary  ?"     But  this  opinion,  however  plaufible,  we 
are  not  permitted   to  adopt :  being  taught  a  different  leffon  by  Reve- 
luion,  viz.  That  God  created  but  a  finglc  pair  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Though  we  cannot  doubt  the  authority  of  Mofes,  yet  his  account  of 
the  creation  of  man  is  not  a  little  puzzling,  as  it  feems  to  contradict 
every  one  of  the  fafts  mentioned  above.     According  to  that  account 
different    races    of    men    were    no*-   formed,    nor   were   men   formed 
originally  for  different  climates.     All  men  mult  have  fpoken  the  fame 
l.inguage,   viz.  That  of  our  firft   parents.      And    what   of   all  feems 
the  mod  contradiftory  to  that  account,  is  the  favage  ftate  :  Adam,  as 
Mofes  informs  us,  was  endued  by  his  Maker  with  an  eminent  degree  of 
knowledge  ;  and  he  certainly  was  an  excellent  preceptor  to  his  children 
and  their  progeny,  among  whom  he  lived  many  generations.     Whence 
then  the  degeneracy  of  all  men  unto  the  favage  ftate  ?  To  account  for 
that  difmal  cataftrophe,  mankind  muft  have  fuffercd  fome  terrible  cnn- 
vulfion.    That  terrible  coavulfion  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  hiltory  of  the 
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tower  of  Babel,  contained  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Genefis,  wliidii';, 
*  That,  for  many  centuries  after  the  dchige,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one 
language,  and  of  one  fpcech  ;  that  they  united  to  build  a  city  on  a  plain 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  with  a  tower,  whofc  top  might  reach  unto  heaven ; 
that  the  Lord,  beholding  the  people  to  be  one,  and  to  have  all  one  lan- 
guage, and  that  nothing  would  be  reftrained  from  them  which  they  im- 
agined  to  do,  confounded  their  language  that  they  might  not  uniierftand 
one  another,  and  fcattered  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.' 
Here  light  breaks  forth  in  the  midft  of  darknefs.  By  confounding  the- 
lancrunge  of  men,  and  fcattering  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  they  were  rendered  favagcs.  And  to  harden  them  for  t'lcir 
new  habitations,  it  was  neccflary  that  they  fhould  be  divided  into  dif. 
ferent  kinds,  fitted  for  different  climates.  Without  an  immediate  change 
of  conftitution,  the  builders  of  Babel  could  not  polTibly  have  fubfifled 
in  the  burning  region  of  Guinea,  nor  in  the  frozen  region  of  Lapland; 
houfes  not  being  prepared,  nor  any  other  convenience  to  protcdl  them 
againft  a  deftrudive  climate." 

We  may  firit  remark,  on  his  Lorddiip's  hypothcfis,  that  it  is  evidently 
incomplete;  for,  allowing  the  human  race  to  have  been  divided  into 
different  fpeeies  at  the  confufion  of  languages,  and  that  each  fpecies  was 
adapted  to  a  particular  climate  ;  by  v.hat  means  w  ere  tl.cy  to  get  to  the 
climates  proper  for  them,  or  how  w  ere  they  to  know  tliat  fuch  climates 
exifted  ?  How  was  an  American,  for  inilance,  wlicn  langiiiPning  in  aa 
improper  climate  at  Babel,  to  get  to  the  land  of  the  Amazons,  or  ihe 
banks  of  the  Oroonoko,  in  his  own  country  ?  or  how  was  he  to  know 
thefe  places  were  more  proper  for  him  than  others  r — If,  indeed,  we  take 
the  fcripture  phrafe,  •*  The  liOrd  jcnttered  than  ahrnnd  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,"  in  a  certain  fenf.^  we  may  account  for  it.  If  we  fuppofo 
that  the  different  fpecies  were  immediately  carried  off  by  a  whirlwind,  or 
other  fupernatural  means,  to  their  prc'i^.er  countries,  the  diiliculty  will 
vanifh  :  but  if  this  is  his  Lordlhjp's  interpretation,  it  is  certainly  a  \cry 
fmgular  one. 

Before  entering  upon  a  confideratlon  of  the  particular  arguments  ufed 
by  our  author  for  proving  the  diverfity  of  fpecies  in  the  human  race,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lay  down  the  following  general  principles,  which  may 
ferve  as  axioms  (1.)  When  we  aiTert  a  multiplicity  of  fpecies  in  the 
human  race ;  we  bring  in  a  fupernatural  caufe  to  folve  a  natural  pheno- 
menon ;  for  thefe  fpecies  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  immediate  work  of  the 
Deity.  (2.)  No  perfon  has  a  right  to  call  any  thing  the  immediate  effed 
of  omnipotence,  unlef;  by  exprefi  revelation  from  the  Deity,  or  from  a 
certainty  that  no  natural  caufc  is  fuflicient  to  produce  the  efted.    The 
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reafon  is  plain.  The  Deity  is  invifible,  and  fo  are  many  natural  caufcs: 
when  wc  fee  an  cffoft  therefore,  of  which  the  caiife  does  not  manifeft 
itfdf,  wc  cannot  know  whether  tlie  immediate  caufe  is  the  Deity,  or  an 
invifible  natural  power.  An  example  of  this  wc  have  in  the  phenomena 
of  tlumdcr  and  earthquakes,  which  were  often  afcribcd  immediately  to 
the  Deity,  but  are  now  difcovercd  to  be  the  effefts  of  clc(firicity.  (3.) 
No  perfon  can  affert  natural  caufcs  to  be  infufticient  to  produce  fuch  and 
fiicli  effects,  unlefs  he  pcrfeftly  knows  all  thefc  caufes  and  the  limits  of 
their  power  i.i  all  poflible  cafes ;  and  this  no  man  has  ever  known,  or  can 
know. 

By  keeping  in  view  thefc  principles,  which  we  hope  are  felf-evidcntj 
wc  will  cafily  fee  Lord  Karnes's  arguments  to  confirc  entirely  in  Vi  pct'ttia 
prhicipii. — In  fubftancc  they  are  all  reduced  to  this  fingle  fentencc : 
«'  Natural  philofophers  have  been  hitherto  unfucccfsful  in  their  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  differences  obferved  among  mankind, 
therefore  thefe  differences  cannot  be  accounted  for  from  natural  caufcs.'* 

His  LordHiip,  however,  tells  ui>  in  the  paflages  already  quoted,  that 
«  a  raaftiff  differs  not  more  from  a  fpanie!.  than  a  Laplander  from  a 
'«  Dane;"  that  *'  it  is  ^  ain  to  afcribe  to  climate  the  low  ftature  of  the 
Laplanders,  or  their  ugly  vifage." — Yet,  in  a  note  on  the  word  Lap- 
laitdivs,  he  fubjoins,  that,  ''  by  late  accounts  it  appears,  that  the  Lap- 
landers are  only  degenerated  Tartars;  and  that  they  and  the  Hungari^ms 
originally  fprung  from  the  fame  breed  of  mt-n,  and  from  the  fame  coun- 
try."— The  Hungarians  arc  generally  handibm?  and  well  made,  like 
Danes,  or  like  other  people.  The  Laplanders,  he  tells  us,  differ  as 
much  from  them  as  a  malHif  from  a  fpanicl.  Natural  caufes,  therefore, 
according  to  Lord  Karnes  himfelf,  may  caufe  two  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies  of  mankind  to  diifer  from  each  other  as  much  as  a  maftiff  docs 
froai  a  fpaniel. 

While  we  are  treating  tliis  fubjeft  of  col.ur,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
obferve,  that  a  a  cry  remarkable  difference  of  colour  may  accldently  hap- 
pen to  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies.  In  the  iflhmus  of  Darien,  a 
lini^ular  race  of  men  have  been  difcovercd. — Ihev  are  of  low  ftature,  of 
a  feeble  make,  and  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue.  Their  colour  is  a 
dead  milk  v/hite ;  not  rcfembling  that  of  fair  people  among  Europeans, 
!)ut  without  any  blufli  or  fanguine  complexion.  Their  Ikin  is  covered 
witli  a  fine  hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white;  the  hair  of  their  heads, 
their  eye-brows,  and  eye-laOies,  are  of  the  fame  hue.  Their  eyes  are  of 
a  fmgular  form,  and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the  light  of  the 
fun  ;  but  they  fee  clearly  by  moon-ligl.t,  and  are  moft  aftivc  and  gay  in 
Hhe  night.    Among  the  negroes  pf  Afvica,  as  well  as  the  natives  of  the 
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Indian  ilh^nds,  a  fmail  numbiT  of  thefo  people  arc  produced.     Tlicy  are 
called  Alhiiios  bv  the  Portugucfo,  and  Kackevlnles  by  the  Dutch. 

This  race  of  men  is  not  indoed  permanent;  but  it  is  fufiicicnt  to  fliow, 
that  mere  colour  is  by  no  means  the  chara'5lcrifHc  of  a  CiTtain  fpecies  of 
mankind.  The  difference  of  colour  in  thefe  individuals  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  a  natural  caufo.  To  conlVitutc,  then,  a  race  of  men  of  this 
colour,  it  would  only  be  ncccfl'ary  that  this  caufo,  which  at  prcfcnt  is 
merely  accidental,  (hould  beco:r.e  permanent,  and  we  cannot  know  but 
it  may  be  fo  in  fomc  parts  of  the  world. 

If  a  difference  in  colour  is  no  charade riftic  cf  a  difierent  fpecies  of 
mankind,  much  Icfs  can  a  difTcronce  in  feature  l>r  thouglu  fo. — In  the 
fouthern  parts  of  America,  there  arc  faid  to  l)e  a  race  of  men  exceeding 
the  common  fize  in  height  and  flrcngth.  H  his  account,  however,  is 
doubted  of  by  fome  :  but  br  il:at  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  the  Efqui- 
maux  arc  as  much  under  the  common  fuc,  as  the  Patagonian'^.  are  faid 
to  be  above  it.  Nevcrthelcfs  we  arc  not  to  imniiine,  that  cither  of  thefe 
arc  fpccific  differences ;  feeing  the  Laplanders  and  Hungarians  are  both 
of  the  {:ime  fpecies,  and  yet  the  former  are  generally  almoft  a  foot  fliortcr 
than  the  latter;  and  if  a  difference  of  climate,  or  other  accidental  caufes, 
can  make  the  people  of  one  country  a  foot  fliorter  than  the  common 
fize  of  mankind,  undoubtedly  accidental  caufes  of  a  contrary  nature  may 
make  thofc  cf  another  country  a  foot  taller  than  other  men. 

Though  the  fun  has  undcuilitedly  a  fnare  in  the  produftion  of  the 
fwarthy  colour  of  thofe  naiions  which  are  moll  txpcfed  to  his  infir.ence; 
yet  the  manner  of  living  to  v\  liich  people  arc  accuftomcd,  their  viduals, 
their  employment,  cS;c.  mull  contribute  very  much  to  a  difference  of 
complexion.  There  are  fome  ki::ds  of  colouring  roots,  which,  if  mixed 
with  the  food  of  certain  animals,  will  tinge  even  their  bones  of  a  yellow 
co'our.  It  cannot  be  thought  any  great  degree  of  credulity  to  inft  r 
from  this,  that  if  thefe  roots  were  mixed  with  the  food  of  a  white  man, 
they  might,  without  a  miracle,  tinge  his  (kin  of  a  yellow  colour.  If  a 
man  and  woman  were  both  to  ufe  food  of  this  kind  for  a  length  of  time, 
till  they  became  as  it  were  radically  Jjedy  it  is  impofTible,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Divine  power,  or  of  fomc  extraordinary  natural  caufe, 
but  their  children  muR  be  of  the  fame  colour;  and  was  the  fame  kind 
cf  food  to  be  continued  for  fcveral  generations,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  this  colour  might  refill  the  continued  ufe  of  any  kind  of  food 
whatever. 

Of  this  indeed  we  have  no  examples,  but  we  have  an  example  of 
changes  much  more  wonderful.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  it  is 
jnorc  cafy  to  woik  u  change  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  or  any  other 
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animal,  than  upon  his  mind.  A  man  tliat  is  naturally  choleric  may  in- 
dc-ed  learn  to  prevent  the  bad  clTeds  of  his  pafTion  by  reafon,  but  the 
pailion  itfcif  will  remain  as  iinmurable  as  his  colour.  Rue  to  reafon  In  a 
nianiKT  finiilar  to  Lord  Kamcs  ;  though  a  man  ihould  bo  naturally  cho- 
leric, or  fubjeft  to  any  other  pafiion,  why  (hould  his  children  be  fo? 

This  way  of  rcafoning,   however  plaufiblc,  is  by  no  means  conclufivc, 

as  will  appear  from  the  following  paffage  in  Mr,  Former's  Voyage. 

[une  9th.     "  The  officers  who  could  not  yet  relifh  their  fait  provi- 
fions  after  tlie  rcfrcfhments  of  New  Zealand,  had  ordered  their  black  dog, 
mentioned  p.  13,5,  to  be  killed  :   this  diiy,   therefore,   we  dined  for  the 
firft  time  on  a  leg  of  it  roafted ;   which  tafted  fo  exacftly  like  mutton, 
that  it  was  ablblutcly  undiftinguifliable.     In  our  cold  countries,  where 
animal  food  is  fo  much  ufed,  and  where  to  be  carnivorous  perhaps  lies 
in  the  nature  of  ncn.        is  indifpenfably  ncceOTarv  to  the  prefervation  of 
their  health  a.i>_  Urcng.  ,  it  is  ftrange  th.it  i     .„  fhould  exift  a  Jewifh 
averfion     to     dogs-fiefli,    when    hogs,     the    mort    uncleanly    of    all 
animals,  are  eaten  without  fcruple.     Nature  feems  exprefsly  to  have  in- 
tended thern  for  this  ufe,  by  making  their  offspring  fo  \  cry  numerous, 
and  their  increafe  fo  quick  and  frequent.     It  inny  be  o])ji  ded,   that  the 
cxnlted  degree  of  inftintft  which  wc  obferve  in  cur  dog"?,  infpires  us  with 
fjTCut  unwillingncfs  to  kill  and  eat  theni.     But  It  is  owing  to  the  time  we 
f'.end  on  the  education  of  dogs,  that  ib.cy  acquire  thofc  eminent  qualities 
v.hich  attach  them  fo  much  to  us.     The  nalural  qualities  of  our  dogs 
may  receive   a  v."^nderful  improvement;    but  education  muft  give  Its 
aliiliance,  without  which  the  'h.umnn  mind  itfelf,  though  capable  of  an 
immcnfe  cKpanfion,  remains  in  a  very  contr,i<f.cd  Hate.     In  New  Zea- 
land, and  (according  to  former  accounts  of  vo}  ages)  In  the  tropical  ifles 
of  the  South  Sea,  the  dogs  arc  the  mod  flupld,  dull  animals  imaginable, 
and  do  not  fecm  to  have  the  Icaft  advantn^c  in  point  of  fagacity  over  our 
Ihecp,  which  are  commonly  mj^de  the  emblems  of  fdllncfs.     In  the  for- 
mer country  they  are  fed  upon  fifh,  in  the  latter  on  vegetables,  and  both 
thefe  diets  may  have  fcrved  to  alter  their  difpofuion.     Education  may 
perhaps  likevv'ife  gnft  new  inflim^s :  the  New  Zealand  dogs  aje  fed  on 
the  remains  of  tlrir  nuftci's  meals;  thov  sat  the  bones  of  other  dogs; 
and  the  pupf^ics  become  true  cannibals  from  their  birth.     We  had  a 
young  New  Zealand  puppy  on  board,  vvhich  had  certainly  had  no  op- 
pirtunity  of  talliiig  any  thing  but  the  inother'n  milk  before  we  purchafed 
it ;  however,  it  eagerly  devouied  a  portion  of  the  flcfli  and  bones  of  the 
dijg  on  which  we  dined  to-day ;  while  feveral  others  of  the  European 
breed  taken  on  board  at  the  Cape,  turned  from  it  without  touching  it. 
"  On  the  fojnh  of  Augutt,  a  young  bit.h,  of  the  terrier  breed,  taken 
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on  board  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  covered  by  a  fpaniel,  broughr 
ten  young  ones,  one  of  which  wa.>dcad.  The  Now  Zealand  dog  men- 
tioned above,  which  devoured  the  bones  of  the  roafted  dog,  now  fell 
upon  the  dead  puppy,  and  eat  of  it  with  a  ravenous  appetite.  This  is  a 
proof  how  far  education  may  go  in  producing  and  propagating  new  iii- 
ftinfts  in  animals.  European  dogs  are  never  fed  on  the  meat  of  their 
own  fpecies,  but  rather  fccm  to  abhor  it.  The  New  Zealan  '.  dogs,  in 
all  likelihood,  are  trained  up  from  their  carlicft  age  to  cat  the  reaiair.i 
of  their  madcr's  meals :  they  are  therefore  ufed  to  feed  upon  fifli,  their 
own  fpecies,  and  perhaps  human  fleih ;  and  wL.^t  was  only  owing  to 
habit  at  firit,  may  become  inilinft  by  length  of  time.  This  vras  remark- 
able in  our  cannibal  dog  ;  for  he  came  on  board  fo  young,  that  he  could 
not  have  been  weaned  long  enough  to  have  acquired  a  habit  of  devouring 
his  own  fpecies,  and  much  lefs  of  eating  human  flelh  ;  however,  one  of 
our  feamen  having  cut  his  fmgcr,  held  it  out  to  the  dog,  who  fell  to 
greedily,  licked  it,  and  then  began  to  bite  it." 

From  this  account  it  appears,  that  even  the  inftinfts  of  animals  arc  not 
unchangeable  by  natural  caufes  ;  and  if  thcfe  caufes  are  powerful  enough 
to  change  the  difpoluions  of  fucceeding  generations,  much  more  may 
we  fuppufc  them  capable  of  making  any  poffible  alteration  in  the  exter- 
nal appearance. 

We  are  not  here  neccihtated  to  confine  ourfelvcs  to  obfervations  made 
on  brute  animals.  The  Franks  are  an  example  of  the  produftion  of  one 
general  charade r,  formed  by  fomc  natural  caufe  from  a  mixture  of  many 
ditferent  nations. — They  were  a  motley  multitude,  confifting  of  various 
German  nations  dwelling  beyond  the  Rhine  :  wiio,  uniting  in  defence 
of  their  common  liberty,  took  thence  the  name  oi  Franks;  the  word 
frank  fgnlfying  in  their  language,  as  it  rtill  does  in  ours,  free.  Among 
them  the' following  nations  were  mentioned,  \iz.  the  AiJUiarii,  Chamavi, 
Bruderi,  Salii,  Frifii,  Chaufi,  Amfwarii,  and  Catti.  We  cannot  fup- 
pofc  one  charader  to  belong  to  fo  many  difT^rent  nations ;  yet  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  Franks  were  nationally  charadcrized  as  treacherous;  and 
fo  deeply  feems  this  quality  to  have  been  rooted  in  their  nature,  that 
their  defcendants  have  not  got  quite  free  of  it  in  1.500  jears.  It  is  in 
vain,  then,  to  talk  of  diiVercnt  races  of  men,  either  from  their  colour, 
fi/.e,  or  pre\ailing  dirpi.:riuons,  feeing  we  have  undeniable  proofs  that  all 
thefe  may  be  changed,  in  the  luoft  remarkable  manner,  by  natural  caufesj 
without  any  miraculous  interpofitionof  the  deity. 

The  first  feovling  or  America.  The  next  qucftlon,  then, 
which  prcicnts  itfelf  is.  From  what  part  of  the  Old  V.'orld  America  has 
moil  probajjly  been  peopled  ? 

Difcoveries 
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Difcoveries  long  ago  mrjcle  inform  us,  that  an  intcrcourfc  between  the 
Old  Continent  ami  America  might  be  carried  on  with  facility  from  the 
north-weft  extremities  of  Europe  and  the  north-eaft  boundaries  of  Afia, 
In  the  ninth  century  the  Norwegians  difcovered  Greenland,  and  planted 
a  colony  there.  The  communication  with  that  country  was  renewed  in 
the  laft  century  by  Moravian  miffionaries,  in  order  to  propagate  their 
doflrinc  in  that  bleak  and  uncultivated  region.  By  them  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  north- weft  coaft  of  Greenland  is  foparated  from  America 
by  a  very  narrow  ftrait ;  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  are  united ;  that  the  Efquimaux  of  America  perfedly 
refemble  the  Greenlanders  in  their  afpeft,  drefs,  and  mode  of  living; 
and  that  a  Moravian  miffionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
Greenland,  having  vifitcd  the  conntry  of  the  Efquimaux,  found,  to  his 
aftonilhment,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language  with  the  Greenlanders, 
and  were  in  every  refpedl  the  fame  people.  The  fame  fpecies  of  ani- 
mals, too,  are  found  in  the  contiguous  regions.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
fox,  the  hare,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  tr  |ucnt  the  forefts  of 
North  America,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  north  of  Ei.  Dpe. 

Other  difcoveries  have  proved,  that  if  the  two  continents  of  Afia  and 
America  be  feparated  at  all,  it  is  only  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  From  this 
part  of  the  Old  Continent,  alfo,  inhabitants  may  have  paHed  into  the 
New;  and  the  refemblance  between  the  Indians  of  America  and  the 
eaftern  inhabitants  of  Afia,  would  induce  us  to  conjefture  that  they  have 
a  common  origin.  Tliis  is  the  opinion  ailopted  by  Dr.  Robertfon  in  his 
Hiftory  of  America,  where  we  find  it  accompanied  with  the  following 
narrative. 

*•  While  thofe  immenfe  regions  which  ftretchcd  eaftward  from  the 
river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamtfchatka  were  unknown,  or  imperfeftly  ex- 
plored, the  north-eaft  extremities  of  our  hemifphere  were  fuppofed  to  be 
fo  fir  diftant  from  any  part  of  the  New  World,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to 
conceive  how  any  communication  fliould  have  been  carried  on  between 
them.  But  the  Ruffians^  having  fubjefted  the  weftern  part  of  Siberia  to 
their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knowledge  of  tiiat  vaft  country, 
by  advancing  towards  the  eaft  into  unknown  provinces.  Thcfe  were 
difcovered  by  hunters  in  their  excurfions  after  game,  or  by  foldiers  em- 
ployed in  levying  the  taxes;  and  the  court  of  Mofcow  efti mated  the 
importance  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the  fmall  addition  which  they 
made  to  its  revenue.  At  length,  Peter  the  Great  afcendcd  .he  Ruffian 
throne;  His  enlightened  comprehenfive  mind,  intent  upon  every  circum- 
ftance  that  could  aggrandize  his  empire,  or  render  his  reign  illuftrious, 
difcerncd  confequences  of  thofe  difcoveries,  which  had  efcaped  the  ob- 
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fcrvatlon  of  his  ignorant  prcdeci'fTors.  He  perceived,  that,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  regions  of  Aiia  extended  towards  the  eaft,  tliey  muft  approach 
nearer  to  America ;  that  the  communic  ition  between  the  two  conti. 
nents,  which  had  long  been  fcarchcd  for  in  vain,  would  probably  be 
fuiind  in  this  quarter;  and  that,  by  opening  this  intercnurfe,  fome  part 
of  the  wcaltii  and  commerce  of  the  weftcrn  world  might  be  made  to 
How  into  his  dominioi'.s  by  a  new  channel.  Such  an  objed  fuited  a 
genius  that  deliglitcd  in  grand  fchemes.  Peter  drew  up  inftrudlions  with 
his  own  hand  for  profccuting  this  defign,  and  gave  orders  for  carrying 
it  into  execution. 

•'  His  fucceffors  adopted  his  ideas,  and  purfued  his  plan.  The  officers 
whom  the  Rudian  court  employed  in  this  Tervice,  had  to  ftnigglc  with 
{o  many  diflicultics,  that  their  progrefs  was  rxtrernel}'  flow.  Kncouragcd 
by  fome  faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia  concerning  a  fuc 
cofsful  voyage  in  the  year  i6  [H  round  the  north-call  promontory  of  Afiu, 
they  attempted  to  follow  the  fame  courfo.  Vcflels  vvere  fitted  out,  with 
this  view,  at  dificrcnt  times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma ;  but  in 
a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  fcems  not  to  have  dcftincd  for  navigation, 
they  were  expofcd  to  many  difallers,  without  being  able  to  accomplilh 
their  purpofe.  No  veflel  fitted  out  by  the  Ruflian  court  ever  doubled 
this  formidable  cape;  we  are  indebted  for  what  is  known  of  thofo  ex- 
treme regions  of  Alia,  to  the  difcoveries  made  in  excurfions  by  land. 
In  all  thofc  provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  countries  of  great  extent 
and  fertility  lie  at  no  confidorable  dillance  from  their  own  coalls.  Thefc 
the  Ruflians  imagined  to  be  part  of  America  ;  and  feveral  circumftance* 
concurred  not  only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief,  but  in  perfuading 
them  that  fome  portion  of  that  continent  could  not  be  very  remote. 
Trees  of  various  kinds,  unknown  in  thofc  naked  regions  of  Afia,  are 
driven  upon  the  coaft  by  an  eaftcrly  wind.  By  the  fame  w  ind  floating 
ice  is  brought  thither  in  a  few  days ;  flights  of  birds  arrive  annually 
from  the  fame  quarter ;  and  a  tradition  obtains  among  the  inhabitantSi 
of  an  intercourfe  formerly  carried  on  with  fome  countries  fituated  to 
the  call. 

"  After  weighing  all  tliefe  particulars,  and  comparing  the  pofition  nf 
the  countries  in  Afia  which  they  had  difcovered,  with  fuch  parts  in  the 
north-weft  of  America  as  were  already  known ;  the  Rullian  court  formed 
ti  plan,  which  would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any  naiicn  lefs  accuftonicd 
to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings  and  to  contend  with  great  difllcultici. 
Orders  were  iffutd  to  l.jild  two  velTch  at  Ochotz,  in  the  fca  of  Kamt- 
fchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of  difiovory.  Tliougli  that  dreary  uncul- 
tivated region  fi'rnilhcd  nothing  thac  ceuld  be  of  uf^  in  conflrufling 
them  but  fome  larch-trees  j  tliou^h  not  only  the  ir.n,  the  cordage,  the 
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fiiils,  aiiJ  all  the  numerous  articles  nujuifitc  for  their  equipment,   but 
th?  provilions  for  \  idualling  them,  were  to  be  carricJ  through  the  im- 
mei-A--  deferts  of  Sil)oria,  along  ri\c'rs  of  difficult  navigation,   and  roads 
almoil  impafTabio,   the  mandate  of  the  fovcrcign,  and  the  pcrfevcrancc 
of  tlie  people,  at  lad  i'urmounted  every  obftaclo.     Two  veiTt-ls  were 
finiihed  ;  and,   under  the  command  of  tlic  c.iptains  Behring  and  Tfchiri- 
kou ,  failed  from  Kamtfchatka  in  (juelt  of  the  New  World,  in  a  quarter 
where  it  had  never  been  approached.     They  fliapffd  their  courfe  towards 
the  call ;  and  though  a  llor.u  foon  feparated  the  vcflels,  which  never  re- 
joined, and  many  difiLllers  befi.l  them,  the  cxpedations  from  the  voyage 
were  not  altogether  irullrated.     Kach  of  the  commanders  difcovercd 
land,  which  to  them  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  i\inerican  continent; 
and,   acooTvling  to  their  obfervations,    it  fcems  to  he  fituatcd  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  north-weft  coaft  of  Calitornia.    Each  fenl  fome  of  his 
people  alhore :   but  in  one   place   the  inhabitants  fled  as   the  Ruffians 
approached ;   in  another,  they  carried   off  thofc  who  landed,   and  de- 
flroved  their  boats.     Tlie  violence  of  the  weather,   and  the  diltrcfs  of 
their  crews,  obliged  both  to  quit  this  inhofpitable  coall.     In  their  return 
they  touched  at  fcveral  iflands,    which  ilretch  in  a  chain  from  cad  to 
weft  bctv\'cen  the  country  which  they  had  difcovcred  and  the  coaft  of 
Afia.     They  had  fomc  iniercourfc  with  the  natives,  who  feemcd  to  them 
to  rcfcmble  the  North  Americans.     They  rrefcnted  to  the  Ruffians  the 
caluir.:t,   or  pipe  of  peace,   which  is  a  fymbol  of  fri^ndiliip  univcrfal 
among  the  people  of  North  America,  and  an  ufage  of  arbitrary  inftitu- 
tion  peculiar  to  thern." 

The  more  recent  and  accurate  difcoveries  of  the  illuftrious  navigator 
Cooke,  and  his  fuccellbr  Gierke,  have  brought  the  matter  ftill  nearer  to 
certainty.     The  fea,  from  the  fouth  of  Behring's  Straits  to  the  crefcent 
of  ifles  between  Afia  and  America,   is  very  (liallow.     It  deepens  from 
thefe  Uraits  (as  the  Britifli  feas  do  from  thofe  of  Dover)  till  foundings 
are  loll  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;   but  that  does  not  lake  place  but  to  the 
fouth  of  the  iHes.     Between  them  and  the  ftraits  is  an  increafe  from  12 
to  54  fathom,  except  only  off  St.  Thaddcur  Nofs,  where  there  is  a  chan- 
nel of  greater  depth.     From  the  volcanic  difpofition,  it  has  been  judged 
probable,  not  only  that  there  was  a  feparation  of  the  continents  at  the 
Straits  of  Behring,  but  that  the  whole  fpace  from  the  ifles  to  that  fmall 
opening  had  once  been  occupied  by  land ;  and  that  the  fury  of  the  wa- 
tery element,  aduatcd  by  that  of  fire,   had  in  moft  remote  times,    fub- 
vcrted  and  overwhelmed  the  trad,  and  left  the  iilands  monumental  frag- 
ments. 

Without  adopting  all  the  fancies  of  Buffon,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
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thr  Abl)c  Cl.ivii;cro  uhilrvcs,  that  our  yh  .et  has  been  fuhjeiA  to  great 
vici!^iuilcs  finer  th  I'lluge.  Ancient  ana  :nodcrii  lullorics  confirm  the 
truch  which  Ovid  has  l'iin2  in  the  name  of  Pythagoras : 

f'ii/to  ego  quod  fueral  quondam  foV.d'Jfi ma  /<•//«/, 
Fjffittum;  lidi  fadai  ex  a-'iuon  Utras. 

At  prcfcnt  they  plough  thofe  lands  over  which  fliips  formerly  failed,  and 
now  they  fail  over  lands  which  wcru  formerly  c  ultivated  ;   earthquakes 
have  fwallowcd  fomc  lands,  and  fubicrraneous  fires  have  thrown  up 
others :    the  rivers  have  formed  new  foil  with  their  mud  ;  the  fca  re- 
treating from  the  flinrcs  has  lengthened  the  land  in  fome  places,  and  ad- 
vancing in  others  has  diminiflicd  it ;  it  has  fcparated  fome  territories 
whicii  weic  formerly  united,   and  formed  new  rtraits  and  gnlph>.    \Vc 
have  examples  of  all  thefe  revolutions  in  the  part  century.     Sicily  was 
united  to  the  continent  of  Naples,  as  Kubea,  now  the  Black  Sea,  to 
Bojtia.     Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  other  ancient  authors,  fay  the  fame  thing 
of  Spain  and  Africa,  and  affirm,  that  by  a  violent  erupiion  of  the  ocean 
upon  the  land  between  the  mountains  Abyla  and  Calpe,  that  comnnini- 
cation  was  broken,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  formed.     Among 
the  people  of  Ceylon  there  is  a  tradition  that  a  fimilar  irruption  of  tlie 
fea  fepavated  tJicir  illand  from  the  peninfula  of  In.iia.     "^I  he  fame  thing 
is  believed  by  tltofc  of  Malabar  with  rcfpei.^  to  the  ifles  of  Maldivia, 
and  \\  ith  tlie  Mala)"ins  with  rcfped  to  Sumatra.     It  is  certain,   fays  the 
Count  de  Buffbn,   tl.at  in  Ceylon  the  earth  has  lolt  30  or  40  leagues, 
which  the  fea  has  taken  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  Tongres,   a  place  of 
the  low  countries,   has  gained  30  leagues  of  land  from  the  fea.    The 
northern  part  of  Fgypt  owes  its  exillcnce  to  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
The  earth  wliich  this  river  has  brou^jht  from  the  inland  countries  of 
Africa,  and  depofited  in  its  inundations,  has  formed  a  foil  of  more  than 
25  cubits  of  di-pth.     In  like  manner,   adds  the  above  author,    the  pro- 
vince of  the  Yellow  River  in  China,   and  that  of  Louifiana,  have  only 
been  f«)r.ned  of  the  mud  of  rivers.     Pliny,  Seneca,  Diodorus,  and  Strabo, 
report  innumerable  examples  of  fimilar  revolutions,  which  we  omit,  that 
our  diiTertation  may  not  become  too  prolix  ;  as  alfo  many  modern  revo- 
lutions,  which  are  related  in  the  theory  of  the  earth  of  the  Count  de 
ButFon  and  othir  authors.     In  South  America,   all  thofe  who  have  ob- 
ferved  with  philofophic  eyes  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan,  do  not  doubt  that 
that  country  has  once  been  the  bed  of  the  fea;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  channel  of  Bahama  many  indications  fnew  the  ifland  of  Cuba  to 
have  been  once  uni;ed  to  the  continent  of  Florida.     In  the  ftrait  which 
Separates  America  from  Aila  many  illancU  are  foundj  which  probably 
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wore  tlic  moDntains  hdonglng  to  that  tiaCl  ol  land  which  wc  fupjxifc  to 
have  been  fsvallowed  up  by  c.irthquakes ;  which  is  made  more  probable 
bv  tlie  multitude  of  volcanoes  which  we  know  of  in  the  peninfula  of 
Kamtrchaik.;.  It  i-,  iniagir.cd,  hnwcM  r,  that  the  finkinc  of  that  land, 
;iiui  Uw  ft.p.ir;it.on  ot"  the  tw\)  contincii  has  been  occafioncd  by  thofii 
gr-vti  au.l  cxti"a.>r  lin.-.ry  earthquakes  nieniH/.-..'d  in  the  hlllorics  of  the 
Aniciicnns,  which  formed  an  era  alaioll  as  memorable  as  that  of  the 
dihiije.  i  he  l.ift'iiies  of  t!;i'  Toltecas  fix  fiich  earthcpiakcs  In  tlie  year 
I  TocpatI ;  but  ns  we  know  not  to  what  century  tliai  belonged,  wc  can 
form  no  conjecture  of  the  time  tliat  great  calamity  l:;ipf->cn  d.  If  a  great 
earthquake  fliould  overwhelm  the  illh  misofSuc/.,  and  thcic  llnuld  be  at 
the  fam"  time  as  great  a  fcarcity  of  hiilorians  as  there  uerc  in  the  firll 
ages  ahcr  the  deluge,  it  would  be  doubted,  in  ;joo  or  .100  years  after, 
whether  Afia  had  ever  been  united  by  that  part  to  Africa;  and  many 
woul.l  firmly  deny  it. 

Whether  that  great  event,  the  feparationf  the  continents,  oolc  place 
before  or  after  the  population  of  America,  is  as  iinpoinMe  as  it  is  of 
little  moment  for  us  to  know  ;  but  we  are  indebted  to  fhe  above-men- 
tioned navig'i'ors  for  fettling  the  lon^T;  difputc  abou^  the  poin*  from 
which  it  was  cfFciled.  Their  obfervations  prove,  that  in  one  '  cc  the 
diftancc  between  continent  and  continent  is  only  ;]<)  miles,  ;  Ok  (as  the 

author  of  the  Rechcnhis  rhilofophujiics  fur  Irs  Anwi '."  would  have  it- 

800  leagues.  This  narrow  rtrait  has  alfo  in  the  iiidd  .•  two  ifland?, 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  migration  of  tlic  Afiatics  into  the 
New  World,  fuppoling  th  it  it  took  place  in  canoes  alter  the  convulfion 
which  rent  the  two  continents  afunder.  Bciidcs,  it  may  be  added,  that 
ilicfe  ftraits  are,  even  in  the  fummcr,  often  filled  v  ith  ice ;  in  winter, 
often  frozen.  In  either  cafe  mankind  might  find  an  cafy  paffagc  ;  in 
the  laft,  the  way  was  extremely  ready  for  quadrupeds  to  crofs  and  (lock 
the  continent  of  America.  But  where,  from  the  vaft  cxpanfe  of  the 
north-eaftern  world,  to  fix  on  the  firfl  tribes  who  contributed  to  people 
the  New  Continent,  now  inhabited  air- oil  from  end  to  end,  is  a  matter 
that  baffles  human  reafon.  'i'he  learuv"  ,.  :y  make  bold  and  ingenious 
conjeftures,  but  plain  good  fcnfe  cannot  always  accede  to  them. 

As  mankind  increafed  in  numbers,  t'.oy  naturally  protruded  one 
another  forward.  Wars  might  b;  another  caufe  of  migrations.  There 
appears  no  reafon  why  the  Afiatic  north  might  not  be  an  officbna  ■vironimf 
as  well  as  the  European.  The  overteeming  country,  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Riphican  mountains,  mull  find  it  necePary  to  difchargc  its  inhabitants : 
the  firft  great  wave  of  people  was  forced  forward  by  the  next  to  it,  more 
tumid  and  more  powerful  than  itfelf :  fucceiTivc  and  new  impulfes  con- 
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tinually  arriving,  fiiort  reft  was  given  to  that  uliich  fprcaH  over  a  morf 
calicrn  traa;  difturbed  again  and  again,  it  covered  fre(h  regions  j  at 
length,  reaching  the  farthell  limits  of  the  Old  World,  found  a  new  one, 
with  ample  fpace  to  occupy  unmolcfted  for  ages  ;  till  Columbus  curfcd 
them  by  a  difcovery,  which  brought  again  new  fins  and  new  deaths  to 
both  worlds. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Wcirld  (Mr.  Pennant  obfcr\cs),  do  not 
confift  of  the  ofEpring  of  a  fingle  nation  ;  different  people,  at  fcveral 
periods,  arrived  there;  and  it  is  impc-riihlc  to  fay,  that  any  one  is  now 
to  be  found  on  the  original  fpot  of  its  colonization.  It  is  impofTible, 
with  the  lights  which  we  have  fo  recently  rccv-ived,  to  admit  that 
America  could  receive  its  inliabitants  (at  leaft  the  bulk  of  them)  from 
any  other  place  than  caftern  Afia.  A  i'cw  proofs  may  be  added,  taken 
from  cuftoms  or  dreffes  common  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  worlds  : 
fome  have  been  long  extintft  in  the  Old,  others  remain  in  both  i  i  full 

force. 

''  Ihe  ciiftom  of  fcalping  was  a  barbarifm  in  life  with  the  Scythian?, 
who  carried  about  them  at  all  times  this  favagc  mark  of  triumph  :  they 
cut  a  circle  round  the  neck,  and  ftripped  off  the  Ikin,  as  they  would  that 
of  an  ox.     A  little  image  found  among  the  Calmucs,  of  a  Tartarian 
deity,  mounted  on  a  horfe,  and  fir'.ir.g  on  a  human  fein,  with  fcalps 
pendent  from  the  breaft,  fully  illnilrates  the  cultom  of  the  Scythian  pro- 
genitors, as  defcriiied  by  the  Greek  hiflorian.     This  ufage,  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans know  by  horrid  experience,  is  continued  to  this  day  in  America. 
The  ferocity  of  (he  Scythians  to  tj-.eir  prifoners  extended  to  the  remoteil 
part  of  Afia.     The  Kamtfcliatkans,  even  at  the  time  of  their  difcovery 
by  the  RuiTians,  put  their  prifoneis  to  death  by  the  moft  lingering  and  ex- 
cruciating inventions ;  a  pra>riice  in  full  force  to  this  very  day  among  the 
aboriginal  Americans.    A  race  of  the  Scythians  were  ftiled  Afithropophrg'tf 
from  their  feeding  on  human  flefli.     The  people  of  Nootka  Sound  ftill 
make  a  repaft  on  their  fellow  creatures :  but  what  is  more  wonderful,  the 
favage  allies  of  the  Britifh  army  have  been  known  to  throw  tlie  mangled 
limbs  of  the , French  prifoners  into  the  horrible  cauldron,  and  devout 
them  with  the  fame  relifh  as  thofe  of  a  quadruped. 

«*  The  Scythians  were  faid,  for  a  certain  time,  annually  to  transfornfi 
themfclves  into  wolves,  and  again  to  refum.e  the  human  iliape.  The 
new  difcuvcrrd  Americans  about  Nootka  Sound,  at  this  time  difguife 
themfclves  in  drefles  made  of  the  flcins  of  wolvs  and  other  wild  hearts, 
and  wear  even  the  heads  fitted  to  their  own.  Tlicfe  habits  they  ufe  in 
the  chacc,  to  circumveiu  ll.e  animals  of  the  fii.ld.     But  would  not  igno- 
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lance  or  fupcrftitlon  afcribs  to  a  fupernntural  metamorpofis  thefe  tempo- 
rary expedients  to  deceive  tlic  brute  creation  ? 

•<  In  their  inarclics,  t'le  Kamtfchatkans  never  went  abroad,  but  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  the  fame  tradt.  The  fame  cullom  is  exaftly  ob- 
fcrvcd  by  the  Americans. 

"  The  Tungufi,  the  moft  numerous  nation  refident  in  Siberia,  prick 
their  faces  with  fmall  puniTlurcs,  with  a  needle,  in  various  fliapes ;  then 
nib  jr'o  them  charcoal,  fo  that  the  marks  become  indelible.  This  cuf- 
tom  is  ftill  obferved  in  feveral  parts  of  America.  The  Indians  on  the 
back  of  Hudfon's  Baj-,  to  this  day,  perform  the  operation  exaftly  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  punfture  theflcin  into  various  figures;  as  the  natives  of 
New  Zealand  do  at  prefent,  and  as  the  ancient  Britons  did  with  the  herb 
ehiftum,  or  v/oad ;  and  the  Virginians,  on  the  firft  difcovery  of  that 
country  by  the  Engli(h. 

"  The  Tungufi  ufc  canoes  made  of  birch-bark,  diftended  over  ribs  of 
v.'ood,  and  nicely  fewed  together.  The  Canadian,  and  many  other 
American  nations,  ufc  no  other  fort  of  boats.  The  paddles  of  the  Tun- 
■p(i  arc  broad  at  each  end  ;  thofe  of  the  people  near  Cook's  river,  and 
of  Oonalafcha,  arc  of  the  fame  form. 

**  In  burying  of  the  dead,  many  of  the  American  nations  place  the 
corpfe  at  full  length,  after  preparing  it  according  to  their  cuftoms; 
ethers  place  it  in  a  fitting  poftuve,  and  hiy  by  it  the  moft  valuable  rloath- 
iug,  wampum,  and  oiher  matters.  T  he  'i'arrars  did  the  fame  :  and  both 
people  agree  in  covering  the  whole  with  earth,  fo  as  to  form  a  tumulus, 
barrow,  or  carnedd. 

"  Some  of  the  American  r/aiions  liang  their  dead  in  trees.  Certain  of 
the  Tuniiufi  obferve  a  fimilar  cullom. 

"  We  can  draw  fome  analogy  from  drefs :  conveniency  in  that  article 
mufl  have  been  confulted  on  bjth  continents,  and  originally  the  materiali 
aiuft  have  been  the  fame,  the  ikins  of  birds  and  bealls.  It  is  fmgular, 
that  the  conic  bonnet  of  the  Chinefc  Ihould  be  found  among  the  people 
of  Noo:ka.  I  cannot  give  into  the  notion,  that  the  Chinefc  contributed 
to  the  population  of  the  Kevv  World  ;  but  we  can  readily  admit,  that 
a  fiilpwreck  might  furnifh  thofe  Atnericar.j  with  a  pattern  for  that  part 
of  the  drefs. 

"  In  rcfpcft  to  the  features  and  form  of  the  human  bpdy,  almoft  every 
tribe  found  along  the  wcilcrn  coaft  has  fome  fimilitude  to  the  Tartar 
nations,  and  ftill  retain  the  little  eyes,  fmall  nofes,  high  cheeks,  and 
broad  faces.  They  vary  in  fizc,  from  the  lufty  Calmucs  to  the  little 
No^aians.  The  internal  Americans,  fuch  as  the  Five  Indian  nations, 
Vfho  arc  tail  of  body,  robuil  in  make,  and  of  oblong  face9>  are  derived 
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from  a  variety  among  the  Tartars  themfelves.  The  fine  race  of  Tfcliut- 
Iki  fccm  to  be  the  Hock  from  which  thofe  Ameiicans  are  derived.  The 
Tfchutiki,  again,  from  that  fine  rate  of  Tartars  the  Kabardiniki,  or  in- 
habitants of  KabarJa. 

"  But  about  Prince  William's  Sound  begins  a  race  chiefly  diftingui(hed 
by  their  drefs,  their  canoes,  and  their  inllruments  of  tlic  chace,  from  the 
tribes  to  the  fouth  of  them.  Here  commences  the  Efquimaux  people, 
or  the  race  known  by  tliat  name  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  eaftcrii  fide 
of  the  continent.  They  may  be  divided  into  two  varieties.  At  this 
place  they  are  of  the  largeft  fize.  As  they  advance  northward  they  de- 
creafe  in  height,  till  they  dwindle  into  the  dwarfifh  tribes  which  occupy 
fome  of  the  coafts  of  the  ley  Sea,  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,  of  Greenland,  and  Terra  de  Labrador.  The  famous  Japanefe  map 
places  fome  iilands  fcemingly  within  the  Straits  of  Behring,  on  which  is 
beftowcd  the  title  of  Tn  Zuey  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Dwarfs.  Does  not 
this  in  fome  manner  authenticate  the  chart,  and  give  us  realbn  to  fup- 
pofe  that  America  was  not  unknown  to  the  Japanefe ;  and  that  they  had 
(as  is  mentioned  by  Kxmpfcr  and  Charlevoix)  made  voyages  of  dif- 
covery,  and  according  to  the  lafl,  adually  wintered  on  the  continent  ? 
That  they  might  have  met  with  the  Eiquimaux  is  very  probable  ; 
whom,  incomparifon  of  ihemfelvcs,  they  might  jultly  diftinguifli  by  the 
name  of  ivjorfs.  The  rcalon  of  their  low  rtature  is  vxry  obvious : 
thefe  dwell  in  a  moft  feverc  climate,  amidft  penury  of  food ;  the  former 
in  one  much  more  favourable,  abundant  in  provifions ;  circumftances 
that  tend  to  prevent  the  degeneracy  of  the  human  frame.  At  the  iflanil 
of  Oonalafcha,  a  dialeft  of  the  Efquimaux  is  in  ufe,  which  was  continued 
along  the  whole  coall  from  thence  northward." 

T  he  continent  which  flocked  America  with  the  human  race  poured 
in  the  brute  creation  through  the  (ame  pafTaj^c.  Very  few  quadrupeds 
continued  in  the  peninfula  of  Kamlfchatka  ;  Mr.  Pennant  enumerates 
only  25  which  are  inhabitants  of  land  :  all  the  reft  perfilled  in  their  mi- 
gration, and  fixed  their  refidence  in  the  New  World.  Seventeen  of  the 
Kamtfchatkan  quadrupeds  are  found  in  America :  others  are  common 
only  to  Siberia  or  Tartary,  having,  for  unknown  caufes,  entirely  evacu- 
ated Kai  tfchatka,  and  divided  themflves  between  America  and  the 
parts  of  Afia  above  cite'..  Multitudes  again  have  deferted  the  Old 
World  even  to  an  individual,  and  fixed  ihclr  feats  at  diftanccs  moft  re- 
mote from  the  fpot  from  which  they  took  their  departure;  from  mount 
Ararat,  the  rcfting  place  of  tiie  ark,  in  a  c.  ntral  part  of  the  Old  World, 
and  excellently  adapted  for  li.e  oi'"perfion  of  the  animal  creation  to  all 
iu  parts.    -We  need  not  be  ftartled  (fays  Mr.  Pennant)  at  the  vail 
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iourneyi  many  of  the  quadrupeds  took  to  arrive  at  their  prefent  feats. 
Mieht  not  numbers  of  fpecies  have  found  a  convenient  abode  in  the  vail 
Alps  of  Afia,  inftead  of  wandering  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Chili  ?  or  might 
not  others  have  been  contented  with  the  boundlcfs  plains  of  Tartary,  in- 
ftead  of  travelling  thoufands  of  miles  to  the  eitcnfive  flats  of  Pampas  ? — 
To  endeavour  to  elucidate  common  difficulties  is  certainly  a  trouble 
worthy  of  the  philofcpher  and  of  the  divine ;  not  to  attempt  it  would  be 
a  criminal  indolence,  a  negleft  to 

♦'  Vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  points  beyond  the  human  ability  to  explain, 
and  yet  are  truths  undeniable  :  the  fads  are  indlfputable,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  caufes  are  concealed.     In  fuch  cafes,  faith  muft  be  called  in  to 
our  relief.     It  would  certainly  be  the  height  of  folly  to  deny  to  that 
Being  who  broke  open  the  great  fountains  of  the  deep  to  efFeft  the  de- 
luge—and afterwards,  to  compel  the  difperfion  of  mankind  to  people 
the  globe,  direfted  the  confufion  of  languages — powers  inferior  in  their 
nature  to  thefe.     After  thefe  wondrous  proofs  of  Omnipotency,  it  will 
be  abfurd  to  deny  the  poffibilify  of  infufmg  inftind  into  the  brute  cre- 
tion.     Dim  eft  anima  hnttnritm;  "  God  himfelf  is  the  foul  of  brutes:" 
His  pleafwre  muft  have  determined  their  will,  and  direded  feveral  fpe- 
cies, and  even  the  whole  genera,  by  impulfe  irrefiftible,  to  move  by  How 
progrcflion  to  their  deftined  regions.     But  for  that,  the  Lama  and  the 
Paces  might  ftill  have  inhabited  the  heights  of  Armenia  and  fome  more 
neighbouring  Alps,  inftead  of  labouring  to  gain  the  diftant  Peruvian 
Andes ;  the  whole  genus  of  armadillos,  flow  of  foot,  would  never  have 
quitted  the  torrid  zone  of  the  Old  World  for  that  of  the  New ;  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  monkeys  would  have  gamboled  together  in  the  forefts  of 
India,  inftead.  of  dividing  their  refidence  between  the  fliades  of  Indoftan 
and  the  deep  forefts  of  the  Brafils,     Lions  and  tigers  might  have  infefted 
the  hot  parts  of  tlie  New  World,  as  the  firft  do  the  defarts  of  Africa,  and 
the  laft  the  provinces  of  Afia ;    or  the  panthcrine  animals  of  South 
America  might  have  remained  additional  fcourgcs  with  the  favage  bcafts 
of  thofe  ancient  continents.     The  Old  World  would  have  been  over- 
Itocked  with  animals ;  the  New  remained  an  unanimated  waftc  !  or  both 
have  jfontalned  au  equal  portion  of  every  bcaft  of  the  earth.     Let  it  not 
be  objefted,  that  animals  bred  in  a  fouthern  climate,  after  the  defcent 
of  their  parents  from  the  ark,  would  be  unable  to  bear  the  froft  and  (now 
of  the  rigorous  north,  before  they  reached  South  America,  the  place  of 
tl'.eir  final  deftination.    It  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  migration  mult 
have  been  the  work  of  agcs]  that  in  the  courfe  of  their  progrefs  each 
No.  Ill,  X  generation 
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generation  grew  hardened  to  the  cliir.atc  it  had  reached  ;  and  that  after 
their  arrival  in  America  they  wcuKi  agnin  be  gradually  accuftomed  to 
warmer  and  warmer  climates,  in  their  removal  from  north  to  fouth,  as 
they  had  in  the  revcrfe,  or  from  fouth  to  nortl;.  Part  of  the  tigers  ftill 
inhabit  the  eternal  fnows  of  Ararat,  and  multitudes  of  the  very  fame 
fpecics  live,  but  with  exalted  rage,  beneath  tl;e  line,  in  the  burning  foil 
of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  but  neither  lions  or  tigers  ever  migrated  into 
the  New  World.  A  few  of  the  firlV  are  found  in  India  and  Perfia,  but 
they  are  found  in  numbers  only  in  Africa.  The  tiger  extends  as  far 
north  as  wcdcrn  Tartarr,  in  lat  40.  50.  but  never  has  reached  Africa." 

In  fine,  the  conjcdurcs  of  the  learned  refpet^^ing  the  vicinity  of  the  Old 
and  New,  are  now,  by  the  difcoveries  of  our  great  navigators,  loft  in  con- 
vidion  ;  and,  in  the  place  of  imaginary  hypothcfes,  the  real  place  of 
migration  is  uncontrovcrtibly  pointed  out.  Some  (from  a  paifage  in 
Plato)  have  extended  over  the  Atlantic,  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  coaft  of  North  and  South  America,  an  ifland  equal  in  fize  to  the 
continents  of  Afiaand  Africa;  over  which  had  paflcd,  as  over  a  bridi^e, 
from  the  latter,  men  and  animals ;  wool-headed  negroes,  and  lions  and 
tigers,  none  of  which  ever  exiited  in  the  New  World.  A  mighty  fea 
arofe,  and  in  one  day  and  night  engulphed  this  ftupendous  trad,  and 
with  it  every  being  which  had  not  completed  its  migration  into  Ame« 
rica.  The  whole  negro  race,  and  almoft  every  quadruped,  now  inha- 
bitants of  Africa,  perilhcd  in  this  critical  day.  Five  only  arc  to  be 
found  at  prefcnt  in  Anerica;  and  of  thefe  only  one,  the  bear,  in  South 
America:  Not  a  fingie  cuftom,  common  to  the  natives  of  Africa  and 
America,  to  evince  a  common  origin.  Of  the  quadrupeds,  the  bear, 
flag,  wolf,  fox,  and  wecfel,  arc  the  only  animals  which  we  can  pro- 
nounce with  certainty  to  be  found  on  each  continent.  The  ftag,  fox, 
and  weefel,  have  made  alfo  no  fartl.  r  progrefs  in  Africa  than  the  north; 
hut  on  the  fame  continent  the  wolf  is  fjircad  over  every  part,  yet  is  un- 
known in  South  Am.erica,  as  are  the  fox  and  weefel.  In  Africa  and 
South  America  the  bear  is  very  local,  being  met  with  only  in  the  north 
of  the  firft,  and  on  the  Andes  in  tiic  lall.  Some  caufe  unknown  arretted 
its  progrefs  in  Africa,  and  impelled  the  migration  of  a  {1::^  into  the  Chi- 
lian Alps,  and  induced  them  to  leave  unoccupied  the  vaft  trad  from 
North  America  to  the  lefty  Cordilleras. 

Allufions  have  often  been  made  to  fomc  remains  on  the  continent  of 
America,  of  a  more  poliflied  and  cultivated  people,  when  compared  with 
tlie  tribes  v.hich  polTjlTcd  it  on  its  firft  difcovcry  by  Europeans.  Mr. 
Bart^^n,  \i\h.\i,Obj't:rin!wns  on  J(,>/ie  parts  of  Na.'ura!  Ilrjiorj^  Parti,  has 
♦olJcckJ  tlic  fcattercd  l)j'U«  ofKulm,  Crirxcr;  and  fomc  others,  ami  has 
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gddcd  a  plan  of  a  regular  work,  which  lias  been  dlfcovered  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mulkingum,  near  its  juatflion  with  the  Ohio.  Thcfe  remains  arc 
principally  Itone-walls,  large  mounds  of  earth,  and  a  combination  of 
thefe  mounds  with  the  walls,  fufpeded  to  have  been  fortifications.  In 
fom"  placos  the  ditches  and  the  fortrefs  arc  faid  to  have  been  plainly 
feen ;  in  others,  furrows,  as  if  the  land  had  been  ploughed. 

The  mounds  of  caitli  arc  of  two  kinds:  they  arc  artificial  tumiji, 
defigncd  as  repifitories  for  the  dead  ;  or  they  are  of  a  greater  fize,  for 
the  purpofc  of  defending  the  adjacent  country  ;  and  with  this  view 
they  are  artificially  coiilhucled,  or  advantage  is  taken  of  the  natural 
eminences,  to  raife  them  into  a  fortification. 

The  remains  near  the  banks  of  tiu  Muflcingum,  are  fituatcd  about  one 
mile  above  the  junftion  of  that  river  with  tlie  Ohio,  and  160  miles  be- 
low Fort  Pitt.     They  confilt  of  a  number  oF  walls  and  other  elevations, 
of  ditches,  c^c.    altogether  occupying  a   fpace  of  ground  about    300 
perches  in  length,  and  from  about   150  to  'i^  or  20  in  breadth.     The 
tovvn,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  a  large  level,  cncompafTed  Iw  wails,  nearly 
in  the  lorm  of  a  fquare,   the  fides  of  which  are  from  96  to  86  perches  iu 
length.     Th,>fe  walls  are,  in  general,  about  10  feet  in  height  above  the 
level  on  which  they  (land,  and  about  20  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  but 
at  the  top  they  arc  much  narrower  ;   they  are  at  prefcnt  overgrown  with 
vegetables  of  different  kinds,    and,    among  others,  with  trees  of  feveral 
feet  diameter.     The  chafms,  or  opening  in  the  walls,  were  probably  in- 
tended for  gate-v.ays :  they  arc  three  in  number  at  each  fide,  befides 
the  fmaller  opjnhigs  in  the  angl:s.     Within  the  walls  there  are  three 
elevations,  each  about  fix  feet  in  height,  with  regular  afcents  to  them  : 
thcfe  elevations  confiderably  refcmblc   fome  of  the  eminences  already 
mentioned,  which  have  been  difcovered  near  tl.e  river  Mifliirippi.     This 
author's  opinion  is,  That  the  Tolticas,   or  fome  other  Me^';ican  nation, 
were  the  people  to  whom  the  mounts  and  fortifications,    which  he  has 
dcfcribed,  owe  tl^cir  exigence ;  and  that  *hofe  pL-opIe  were  probably 
the  defcendants  of  the  Danes.     The  former  part  of  this  conjciflure  is 
thought  probable,  from  the  fimilarit)-  of  the  Mexican  mcmnts  and  forti- 
fications defcribed  by  the  Abbe  Clavigero,   and  other  authors,    to  thofe 
defcribed  by  our  author;    and  from  the  tradition  of  the  Me:;icanS;  that 
they  came  from  the  north-weft  :   for,  if  we  can  rely  on  the  tciHmony  of 
late  travellers,   fortifications  funilar  to  thofe  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barton 
have  been  dlfcovered  as  far  to  the  north  as  Lake  Pepin ;   and   we  find 
them,  as  we  approach  to  the  fouth,  even  as  low  as  the  coa'ls  of  Florida. 
The  fecond  part  of  our  author's  conjedure  appears  not  fo  well  fupported. 
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Productions.  This  vaft  country  produces  moft  of  the  metals,  mi* 
nerals,  plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood,  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in  greater  quantities  and  high  perfec- 
tion. The  gold  and  filver  of  America  have  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch 
immenfe  quantities  of  thofe  valuable  metals,  that  they  are  become  vaftly 
more  common  ;  fo  that  the  gold  and  filver  of  Europe  now  bears  little 
proportion  to  the  high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difcovery  of 
America. 

It  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pea. Is,  emeralds,  amethyfts  and  other  va- 
luable ftoncs,  which,  by  being  brought  into  Europe,  have  contributed 
likewife  to  lower  their  value.  To  thefc,  which  are  chiefly  the  produc- 
tion of  Spanifli  America,  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  com- 
modities, which,  though  of  IcTs  price,  are  of  much  greater  ufe;  and 
many  of  them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  Britifli  empire  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful  fupplies  of  cochineal, 
indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil,  fuflic,  pimento,  lignum  vita?,  rice,  gin- 
ger, cocoa,  or  the  chocolate  nut,  fugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  banlllas,  red- 
wood,  the  balfams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article  in 
medicine  the  Jcfuit's  bark,  mechoacan,  faffafras,  farfapariila,  caflia,  ta- 
marinds,  hides,  furs,  ambergreafe,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots, 
and  plants ;  to  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  America,  we  were  either 
ftrangers,  or  forced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from  Afia  and  Africa, 
through  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoefe,  who  then  engrofled 
the  trade  of  the  eaftern  world. 

On  this  continent  there  grows  alfo  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits;  as 
pine-applcs,  pomegranates,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cher- 
ries, pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medicinal, 
and  other  herbs,  roots,  and  plants,  with  many  exotic  produftions  whick 
are  nourifhed  in  as  great  perfedlion  as  in  their  native  foil. 


Having  given  a  fummary  account  of  America  in  general ;  of  its  firll 
difcovery  by  Columbus,  its  extent,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.  of  the  Abori- 
gines, and  of  the  firft  peopling  this  continent,  we  (hall  next  turn  our  at* 
tention  to  the  Difcovcrj  a/id Hailcmc/it o/"i<iQKT  11  America. 


A  SUMMARY 


A  SUMMARY  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIPJST 


DISCOVERIES     AND    SETTLEMENTS 
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ORTH  AMERICA  was  difcovcred  in  the  reign  oX  Henry  VII.  a 
period  when  the  Arts  and  Sciences  had  made  very  confiderable  progrefs 
in  Europe.  Many  of  the  firft  adventurers  were  men  of  genius  and  learn- 
ing, and  were  careful  to  preferve  authentic  records  of  fuch  of  their  pro- 
ceedings as  would  be  interefting  to  poftcrity.  Thefe  records  afford  ample 
documents  for  American  hiftorians.  Perhaps  no  people  on  the  globe 
can  trace  the  hiftory  of  their  origin  and  progrefs  with  fo  much  precifion 
as  the  inhabitants  of  North  America ;  particularly  that  part  of  them  who 
inhabit  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

The  fame  which  Columbus  had  acquired  by  his  firft  difcoveries  ob 
this  weftern  continent,  fpread  through  Europe  and  infpired  many 
1496  with  the  fpirit  of  enterprizc.  As  early  as  1496,  four  years  only 
after  the  firft  difcovery  of  America,  John  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  ob- 
tained a  commiflion  from  Henry  VII.  to  difcover  unknown  lands  and 
annex  them  to  the  crown. 

In  the  fpring  he  failed  from  England  with  two  ftiips,  carrying  with 
him  his  three  fons.  In  this  voyage,  which  was  intended  for  China,  he 
fell  in  with  the  north  fide  of  Terra  Labrador,  and  coafted  northerly  as 
far  as  the  67th  degree  of  latitude. 

1497. — The  next  year  he  made  a  fecond  voyage  to  America  with  his 
fon  Sebaftian,  who  afterwards  proceeded  in  the  difcoveries  which  his 
father  had  begun.  On  the  24th  of  June  he  difcovered  Bonavifta,  on 
the  north-eaft  fide  of  Newfoundland.  Before  his  return  he  traverfed 
the  coaft  from  Davis's  Straits  to  Cape  Florida. 

i502.-r-Sebaftiao  Cabot  was  this  year  at  Newfoundland ;  and  on  hij 
yeturn  carried  three  of  the  natives  of  that  ifland  to  Henry  VII. 

1513.— lu  the  fpriqg  Qf  1513,  John  Ponce  failed  from  Porto  Rico 
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northerly  and  clifcoN  crcd  'the  coBtlnent  in  30''  8'  north  latitude.  He 
landed  in  April,  a  fcafon  when  tlie  country  around  was  covered  with 
verdure,  and  in  full  bloom.  This  circumftance  induced  him  to  call  the 
country  FbriJa,  which,  for  many  ycais,  was  the  common  name  for 
North  and  South  America. 

1516. — In  1516,  Sir  Sehaflian  Cabot  and  Sir  Thomas  Pert  explored 
the  coafl  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South  America. 

This  vail  extent  of  country,  the  coafl:  whereof  was  thus  explored,  re- 
mained unclaimed  and  unfcttlcd  by  any  European  power,  (except  by  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America)  (ox  almolt  a  century  from  the  time  of  its 
difcovery. 

1524. — It  w.is  not  till  the  year  1524  that  France  attempted  difco- 
vcries  on  the  American  coaft.  Stimulated  by  his  enterprising  neigh- 
bours, Francis  I.  who  pofTeflcd  a  great  and  active  mind,  font  John  Ver- 
razano,  a  Florentine,  to  America,  for  the  purpoTo  of  making  difcovcries. 
He  traverfed  the  coaft  from  latitude  28  j  50°  north.  In  a  fecond 
voyage,  fome  time  after  he  was  lolK 

1525. — The  n;;xt  year  Stcplien  Gomez,  the  firft  Spaniard  who  came 
upon  the  American  coall  for  difcovery,  failed  from  Groyn  in  Spain,  to 
Cuba  and  Florida,  thence  northward  to  Cape  Razo,  in  latitude  46°  north, 
in  fearch  of  a  north- weft  paffage  to  the  Eall  Indies. 

i5,14- — I"  I'ls  ^P""o  ^^  ^53  ti  hy  the  direction  of  Francis  I.  a  fleet 
was  fitted  out  at  St.  Malo's  in  France,  with  defign  to  make  difcoveries 
in  America.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  James  Carrier. 
He  arrived  at  Newfoundland  in  May  of  this  year.  Thence  he  failed 
northerly  ;  and  on  the  day  cf  the  fcftival  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  found  him- 
felf  in  about  latitude  48*^  30'  north,  in  the  midft  of  a  broad  gulf,  which 
he  named  St.  Lawrence.  He  gave  the  fame  name  to  the  river  which 
empties  into  it.  In  this  voyage,  he  failed  as  far  north  as  latitude  51", 
expeding  in  vain  to  find  a  paflage  to  China. 

1535. — The  next  year  he  failed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence  3C0  league* 
to  the  great  and  fwift  Fall.  He  called  the  country  New  France ;  built 
a  fort  in  which  he  fpent  the  winter,  and  returned  in  the  following  fpring 
to  France. 

1545. — In  1542,  Francis  la  Roche,  Lord  of  Robevvell,  was  fent  t9 
Canada,  by  the  French  king,  with  three  fliips  and  200  men,  women  and 
children.  They  wintcied  her.?  in  a  fort  which  they  had  built,  and  re- 
turned in  tlie  fpring.  About  the  year  1550,  a  large  number  of  adven- 
turers fiilcd  for  Canada,  but  were  never  after  heard  of.  In  1598,  the 
kl^g  of  France  cornmifr,oned  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  to  conquer  Ca- 
nada, and  other  countries  not  pofltfied  b)  any  Chriftian  prince.  We  do 
"'■      '   '  '  not 
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not  learn  however,  that  la  Roche  ever  attempted  to  execute  his  commif- 
Tion,  or  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  to  fettle  Canada  during 
this  century. 

1539. — On  the  3  lith  of  May,    t530»  Ferdinand  de  Soto,   with  900 
men,  befides  fcanicn,   failed  from  Cu')a,  having  for  his  objeCfl  the  con- 
quell  of  Florida.     On  the  30th  of  iMay  he  arrived  at  Spirito  Santo,  from 
whence  he  travelled  northward  450  leagues  from  the  fca.     Here  he  dif- 
covered  a  river  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  and  19  fathoms  deep, 

1542  on  the  bank  of  which  he  died  and  was  buried,  May  1542,  aged  42 

1543  years.    Alvcrdo  his  fuccefior  built  fc\en  brigantines,  and  the  year 
following  embarked  upon  tlie  river.     In  17  days  he  proceeded 

down  the  river  400  leagues,  where  he  judged  it  to  be  1;  leagues  wide. 
From  the  largcnefn  of  the  river  at  that  place  of  his  embarkation,  he  con- 
cluded its  fource  muft  have  been  at  leaft:  400  leagues  above,  (o  that  the 
v.'holc  length  of  the  river  in  his  opinion  mull  have  been  more  than  800 
leagues.  As  he  palled  down  the  river,  he  found  it  opened  by  two 
mouths  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  Thefe  clrcumllanccs  led  us  to  con- 
clude, that  this  river,  fi5  early  difcovercd, "  was  the  one  v.hich  we  now 
call  the  MiJJjJJtppi. 

Jan.  6,  1549.  This  year  kiiig  Henry  VII.  granted  a  penfion  for  life 
to  Sebaflian  Cabot,  in  confideration  of  the  important  ferviccs  he  Ixad 
rendered  to  the  kingdom  by  his  difcoverics  in  Americ;i. 

ij62.-*-The  admiral  of  France,  Chatillon,  early  in  this  year,  fent 
out  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  John  Ribalc,  He  arrived  at  Cape 
Francis  on  the  coaft  of  Florida,  near  \vh;cl,,  on  the  firit  of  May,  he  dif~ 
covered  and  entered  a  river  which  he  called  May  river.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  river  is  the  fiime  which  we  now  call  St.  Mary's, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  fouthcrn  boundary  of  the  United  States.  As. 
he  coafted  northward  he  difcoveved  ci;jht  other  rivers,  one  of  which  lje> 
called  Port  Royal,  and  failed  up  it  fevcral  l':a;:^ues.  On  one  of  the  ri-i 
vers  he  built  a  fort  and  called  it  CharLsy  in  which  he  left  a  colony' 
under  the  direftion  of  Captain  Albert.  The  feverity  of  Albert's  mea-i 
fures  excited  a  mutiny,  in  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  he  wasi 
flain.  Two  years  after,  Chatillon  fent  Rene  Laudonier,  with  thrcei 
fliips,  to  Florida.  In  June  he  arrived  at  the  River  /l/.-y,  on  which  hei 
built  a  fort,  and,  in  honour  to  his  king,  Charles  IX.  he  called  it  C^-i 
nlum. 

In  Augufl:,  this  year,  Capt.  Ribalt  arrived  at  Florida  the  fecond  time , 
with  a  fleet  of  fevcn  velTeis  to  recruit  the  colouy,  which,  two  years  be. 
fore,  he  had  left  under  the  diredion  of  the  iinfortimatcCapt.  Albert. 

The  September  following,    Pedro  Mclandes,  with  fix  Spanifli  (hiprj, 
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purfucd  Ribalt  up  thr  river  on  wliith  he  had  fettled,  and  overpowering; 
Ihim  ill  numbers,  cruelly  nialTicrcd  him  and  his  whole  company.  Mc- 
landcs,  having  in  this  way  taken  polVcdion  of  the  country,  built  three 
forts,  and  left  them  gnrrifoncd  with  xiroo  fokliers.  Laudonier  and  his 
colony  on  May  River,  receiving  information  of  the  fate  of  Ribalt, 
took  the  alarm  and  cfcaped  to  France. 

ii^ij-j. — A  fleet  of  three  (hips  was  this  year  fcnt  from  France  to  Flo- 
rida, under  the  ccmmand  of  Doniiniiiue  de  Gourges.  The  obje»fl  of 
4.iiis  expedition  was  to  ilifpolll-fs  the  Spaniards  of  that  part  of  Florida 
whi^h  they  had  cruelly  and  unjuftifiably  fcizcd  three  years  be- 
J5()8  fore.  He  arrived  on  the  coafl  of  Florida,  April  15 63,  and  foon 
after  made  a  fuccefsful  attack  upon  the  forts.  The  recent  cru- 
elty of  Mclandes  and  his  company  excited  revenge  in  the  breaft  ot 
Gouiges,  and  roufcd  the  unjuditiablc  principle  of  retaliation.  He  took, 
the  forts ;  put  mod  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  fword  ;  and  having  burned 
and  dcmolidied  all  their  fortrclles,  returned  to  France.  During  the 
fifty  yr;  ■■.  next  after  this  event,  the  French  cntcrprized  no  fettlementi 
in  America. 

i^-yG. — Captain  P'robiflicr  was  fent  this  year  to  find  out  a  north-weft 
paffagc  to  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  firft  land  which  he  made  on  the  coall 
was  a  Cape,  which,  in  honour  to  the  queen,  he  called  ^lecu  Elizabclh's 
I'oreland.  In  coaRing  northerly  he  difcovered  the  ftraits  which  bear 
his  name.  He  profecuted  his  fcarch  for  a  paflage  into  the  weftern  ocean 
till  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice,  and  then  returned  to  England. 

1579.— In  1  579,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbcrr  obtained  a  patent  from  queen 
Elizabeth,  for  lands  not  yet  polTcfTed  by  any  Chriftian  prince,  provided 
he  would  take  pofleflion  within  fix  years.  With  this  encourage- 
J583  mcnt  he  failed  for  America,  and  on  the  firft  of  Auguft,  1583, 
anchored  in  Conception  Bay.  Afterward  he  difcovered  and 
took  poiVefTion  of  St.  John's  Harbour,  and  the  country  fouth.  In  pur- 
suing his  difcoveries  he  loft  one  of  his  fhip>>  on  the  flioals  of  Sablnn,  and 
en  his  return  home,  a  ftorm  overtook  him,  in  whieh  l;c  was  uafortu 
aiatcly  lolt,  and  the  intended  fettleinent  was  rrcvented. 

15B.;. — This  year  two  patents  were  gi-aiited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  one 
«o  Adrian  Gilbert,  (Feb.  6.)  the  other  to  Sir  V>'alter  lUlcigh,  for  land^ 
not  pofltili'eJ  by  any  Chriftian  prince.  By  the  direction  of  Sir  Walter, 
t\\o  fliipswere  fitted  and  fent  out,  under  the  coma:and  of  Philip  Amidas 
and  Arthur  Barlow.  In  July  they  arrived  on  the  coaft,  and  anchored 
in  a  harbour  i^\^\\  leagues  well  of  the  Roanoke.  On  the  13th  of  July, 
tiiey,  in  a  formal  manner,  took  poflelfion  of  the  country,  and,  in  ho- 
nour of  their  virgin  queen  Elizabeth,  they  called  it  I'vgma,     Till  this 

time 
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time  the  country  was  known  by  the  general  name  of  F/oriJa.    After  this 
Virginia  became  the  common  name  for  all  North  America. 

1585. — The  next  year,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fcnt  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
ti)  Americai  with  fcven  fhips.  He  arrived  at  Wococon  Harbour  in 
June.  Having  Rationed  a  colony  of  more  than  a  hundred  people  at 
Roanoke,  under  the  dirc-ftion  of  Capt.  Ralph  Lane,  he  coaftcd  no^'u- 
carterly  as  far  as  Chcfajxrck  Bay,  and  returned  to  England. 

The  colony  under  C;ipt.  Lane  endured  extreme  hardlhips,  and  muft 
have  pcridicd,  had  not  Sir  Francis  Drake  fortunately  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  carried  them  to  England,  after  having  made  feveral  conqucfts 
tor  the  queen  in  the  Weft  Indies  and  other  places. 

A  fortnight  after,  Sir  Richard  Greenville  arrived  with  new  recruits; 
and,  akhougii  he  did  not  find  the  colony  u  ich  he  had  before  left,  and 
knew  not  but  they  had  pcrilhcd,  he  had  the  rafhnefs  to  leave  50  men  at 
the  fame  place. 

1587. — The  year  following.  Sir  Walter  fent  another  company  to  Vir- 
ginia, under  Governor  White,  with  a  charter  and  twelve  afllftants.  In 
July  he  arrived  at  Roanoke.  Not  one  of  the  fccond  company  remained. 
}Ie  determined,  however,  to  rifque  a  third  colony.  Accordingly  he  left 
1 15  people  a;  the  old  fettlcment,  and  returned  to  England. 

This  year  (Aug.  13)  Ai'^w/^-o  was  baptized  in  Virginia.  He  was  the 
firft  native  Indian  who  received  that  ordinance  in  that  part  of  America. 
On  the  18th  of  Auguft,  Mrs.  Dare  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  whom 
Hie  called  Virginia.  She  was  the  firft  Englifli  child  that  was  born  in 
North  America. 

1590. — In  the  year  1590,  Governor  White  came  over  to  Virginia 
with  fupplies  and  recruits  for  his  colony ;  but,  to  his  great  grief,  not  a 
man  was  to  be  found.  They  had  all  mifcrably  famiflied  with  hunger, 
or  were  maffacred  by  the  Indians. 

1602. — In  the  fpring  of  this  year,  Bartholomew  Gofnold,  with  32 
pcrfons,  made  a  voyage  to  Nort:  Virginia,  and  difcovered  and  gave 
names  to  Cape  Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Elizabeth  Illands,  and  to 
Dover  ClifF.  Elifabeth  Ifland  was  the  place  which  iltey  fixed  for  their 
firft  fettlement.  But  the  courage  of  thofe  who  were  to  have  tarried, 
failing,  they  all  went  on  board  and  returned  to  England.  All  the  at- 
tempts to  fettle  this  continent  which  were  made  by  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Englifli,  from  its  difcovery  to  the  prcfent  time,  a  period  of  110 
years,  proved  inefFeftual.  The  Spaniards  only,  of  all  the  European 
nations,  had  been  fuccefsful.  There  is  no  iccount  of  there  having  beea 
one  European  family,  at  this  time,  in  ail  the  vaft  extent  of  coaft  from 
Florida  to  Greenland, 
No.  III.  Y  Martio 
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!('o,']. — Martin  Piing  .\nA  William  15ro\vn  were  this  year  fcnt  by  S?r 
VValtiT  Ralci^li,  wifh  two  fir.jill  vcllcls,  to  make  difcovciies  in  North 
\'irgiiiia.  They  came  upon  the  coaft,  whitii  ai»  brcl.,cn  with  n  trnilti- 
tudc  of  iflands,  in  latitude  .}  j**  30  north.  '1 '  -  ■>•  coi^'^cd  fouthward  to 
CajH:  Cod  Bay;  thentc  round  the  Cape  info  a  ci/mmodious  harbour  in 
latitude  \i'*  25',  where  they  went  afliorc  and  tarried  feveii  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  they  loaded  one  of  their  vcUels  with  falTafras,  and  re- 
turned to  England. 

Bartholomew  Gilbfit,  in  a  Voyage  to  South  Virgina,  in  fearch  of  th« 
third  colony  which  had  been  left  there  by  Governor  White  in  t  .-,87,  hav- 
ing touched  at  fevcral  of  the  Weft-India  Iflands,  landed  near  Chefapeck 
Bay,  where,  in  a  fkirmilh  with  the  Indians,  he  and  four  of  his  men  were 
unfortunately  Hain.  The  reft,  without  any  further  fearch  for  the  colony, 
returned  to  Kngland. 

France,  being  at  this  time  in  a  ftate  of  tranijiiility  in  confequence  of 
the  cdift  of  Nant/,  in  favour  of  the  Protcftanis,  pafled  l)y  Henry  1\'. 
(April  151JB)  and  of  the  peace  with  Philip  king  of  Spain  and  Poriiiga!, 
was  induced  to  purfuc  her  difcovcries  in  America.  Accordingly  the 
king  figned  a  patent  inf;-»'our  of  Dc  Mons,  (1603)  of  all  the  country 
from  the  4Cth  to  the  iCth  degrees  of  north  latitude  under  t!;c  n.ir.n' 
1604  0^  Acadui.  The  next  year  Dc  Mons  ranged  the  coaft  from  it. 
Lawrence  to  Cape  S.-iblo,  and  fo  round  to  Cape  Cod. 

1605. — In  May  1603,  George's  Ifland  and  Pentecoft  Harbour  were 
difcovercd  by  Capt.  George  Weymouth.  In  May  he  entered  a  large 
fiver  in  latitude  43°  20',  (variation  ii**  15' weft)  which  Mr.  Prince, 
in  his  Chronology,  fuppofcs  muft  have  been  Sagadahok  ;  but  from  th.c 
latitude,  it  was  more  probably  the  Pifcataqua,  Capt.  Weymouth  carried 
with  him  to  England  five  of  the  natives. 

1606. — In  the  Spring  of  this  year,  James  I.  by  patent,  divided  Virgf. 
nia  into  two  colonies.  ''V\\Q/onthcrn  included  all  lands  between  the  34th 
and  41ft  degrees  of  north  latitude.  This  was  ftyled  i\\c  JI>jl coLny ,  under 
the  name  of  South  Virginia,  and  was  granted  to  the  London  Company. 
The  northern,  called  the  fecond  colony,  and  known  by  the  general  name 
of  North  Virginia,  included  all  lands  between  the  38th  and  .15th  degrees 
north  latitude,  and  w  as  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company.  Each  of 
fhefe  colonics  had  a  council  of  thirteen  men  to  govern  them.  To  pre- 
sent difputcs  about  territory,  the  colonies  were  prohibited  to  plant 
within  an  hundreil  miles  of  cacli  othW!  There  appears  to  be  an  incon- 
fiftency  in  thefe  grants,  as  the  lands  lying  between  the  38th  and  41ft 
degrees,  at«  covered  by  both  pjtcnts, 

Both 
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Roth  the  London  and  Plynioiith  companies  cntorprl/.cd  r-ttkmcnfs 
v,  irliin  the  limits  of  their  rcfpctftivc  jjrants.  With  what  fuccefs  will 
now  he  mentioned, 

Mr.  Picrcy,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Northiimhcrl.ind,  in  the  ferviic  of 
the  London  Company,  went  over  with  a  colony  to  N'irginia,  and  itifco- 
M'red  Powliatan,  now  James  River.  In  the  mean  time  the  IMymouih 
Company  fent  Capt.  Henry  Cliallons  in  a  veffel  of  fifty-five  tons  to 
plant  a  colony  in  North  Virginia ;  but  in  his  voyage  he  was  taken  by  a 
S|  aiiilh  Occt  and  carried  to  Spain. 

i()07.— The  London  Company  this  f|>ring,   font  Capt.  Chrillophcr 

Apyil  26.    Newport  with  tlircc  velfcls  to  South  Virginia.     On  the  26th 

of  April  ho  entered  Chcfapcck  Ray,  and  landed,  and  foon  after  gave  to 

the  mofl  fouthcrn  point,  the  name  ci(  ('a/>e  IUkiv,  which  it  fiill 

il/(y  13.  retains.     Ha\ing  elected  Mr.  lulward  Wintjfidd  prefident  for 

the  year,  they  next'day  landed  all  their  men,  and  began  a  fet- 

tlcmcnt  on  James  river,   at  a  place  w  hich  they  called  James- 

Jmtc  22.  Town.     This  is  the  firll  icnvn  that  was  fctilcd  by  the  Knglilh  in 

North  America.     The  ]mv  follv)uiiig  Capt.  Newport  failed 

tor  Kngland,  leaving  with  the  prcfident  or.j  hundred  and  four  pcrfons. 

Ain'nji  22. — In  Auguft  died  Capt.  Hartholoiiicu'  Gofnold,  the  firft 
projector  of  this  fettlem^^nt,  and  one  of  the  council.  The  following 
winter  James-Town  was  burnt. 

During  this  time  the  Plymouth  company  fitted  out  two  fhips  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Rawlry  Gilbert.  They  failed  fur  Norrh 
Virginia  on  the  31ft  of  May,  u  ilh  one  hundred  planters,  and  Capt. 
G.rr!.;c  Popham  for  their  prcfident.  They  arrived  in  Auguft,  and  fet- 
tled a!)oiit  nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  fouthwiird  of  the  mouth  of  Sagada- 
holv  river.  A  great  part  of  the  colony,  however,  diHieartcned  by  the 
teverity  of  the  winter,  returned  Xn  Kngland  in  December,  leaving  their 
prt'fident,  Capt.  Popham,  with  only  forty-five  men. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  this  year  that  the  famous  Mr.  Robinfon,  with 
parr  of  his  congregation,  who  afterwards  fettled  at  Plymouth  in  New- 
J'.n:^hnd,  removed  from  the  North  of  Kngland  to  Holland,  to  avoid  the 
cruchies  of  perfecution,  and  for  the  fake  of  enio\  ing  **  purity  of  worfliip 
and  liberty  of  confcicnce." 

This)  car  a  fmall  company  of  merchants  at  Dieppe  and  St.  Malo's, 
founded  Qiicbeck,  or  rather  the  colony  which  they  fent,  built  a  few  huts 
fhcrc,  which  did  not  take  the  form  of  a  tonn  until  the  reign  of  Lewis 
XIV. 

1608. — The  Sagadahok  colony  fiifFcrcd  incredible  hardfl-.i[\<!  after  the 
flleparturc  of  their  friends  in  December.     In  the  depth  of  winter,  whirh 
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was  extremely  cold,  their  ftorc-houfe  caught  fire  and  was  confumcd, 
with  mod  of  their  provifions  and  lodgings.  Their  misfortunes  were  in- 
creafed,  foon  after,  by  the  death  of  their  prefidcnt.  Ravvley  Gilbert  was 
appointed  to  fiiccecd  him. 

Lord  Chief  JuPice  Popham  made  every  exertion  to  keep  this  colony 
alive  by  repeatedly  fending  them  fupplies.  But  the  circumHance  of  his 
death,  which  happened  (his  year,  together  with  that  of  prefident  Gilbert's 
being  called  to  England  to  fettle  his  affairs,  broke  up  the  colony,  and 
they  all  returned  with  him  to  England. 

The  unfavourable  reports  which  thefc  firft  unfortunate  adventurers 
propagated  refpcding  the  country,  prevented  any  further  attempts  to  fet- 
tle North  Virginia  for  feveral  years  after. 

1609. — The  London  company,  laft  year,  fentCapt.  Nelfon,  with  two 
Ihips  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons,  to  James-Town ;  and  tl.is 
year  Capt.  John  Smitli,  afterwards  prefidcnt,  arrived  on  the  coait  of 
South  Virginia,  and  by  fauing  up  a  number  of  the  rivers,  dlfcovercd  tlie 
interior  country.  In  September,  Capt.  Newport  arrived  with  feventy 
perfons,  which  increafed  ihe  colony  to  two  hundred  fouls. 

Mr.  Robinfon  and  his  congregation,  \-ho  had  fctiled  at  AmfierJam, 
removed  this  year  to  Leyden,  where  they  remained  more  than  eleven 
years,  till  apart  of  them  came  over  to  New  P-lngland. 

The  council  for  South  Virginia  having  refi^ned  their  old  commilTion, 
requefted  and  obtained  a  new  one;  in  confequence  of  which  they  ap- 
pointed Sir  Thomas  Weft,  Lord  De  la  War,  general  of  the  colony;  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,  his  lieutenant;  Sir  George  Somers,  admiral;  Sir 
Thomas  Dale,  high  marfhal ;  Sir  Ferdinand  Wainman,  general  of  the 
horfe,  nnd  Capt.  Newport,  vice  admiral. 

June  8. — In  June,  Sir  T.  Gates,  admiral  Newport,  and  Sir  Gi-orge 
Somers,  with  feven  fhips  and  a  ketch  and  pinnace,  having  five  hundred 
fouls  on  board,  men,  women,  »iid  children,  failed  from  Fal- 
July  24.  mouth  for  South  Virginia.  In  crofling  the  Bahama  Gulf,  on 
the  24th  of  Jul)-,  the  fljct  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  (U<rm, 
and  feparated.  Four  days  after,  Sir  George  Somers  ran  his  velTcl  alhore 
on  one  of  the  Bermudas  Iflands,  whifh,  from  this  circumftance,  have 
been  called  the  Somer  Iflands.  1  he  people  on  board,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  all  got  fafe  on  fhorc,  and  there  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing May.  The  remainder  of  the  fleet  arrived  at  Virginia  in  Auguft. 
The  colony  was  now  increafed  to  five  hundred  men.  Capt.  Smith, 
then  prefident,  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  had  been  very 
badly  burnt  by  meanc  of  fome  powder  which  had  accidentally  caught 
fire.     This  uafurtunate  circumitance,  together  with  the  oppofuion  he 
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met  with  from  thofc  who  had  lately  arrived,  induced  him  to  leave  the 
colony  and  ^turn  to  England,  which  he  accordingly  did  the  laft  of 
September.  Francis  Well,  his  fucceffor  in  office,  foon  followed  him, 
and  George  Piercy  was  elefted  prcfident. 

1610. — The  year  following,  the  South  Virginia  or  London  company, 
fcaled  a  patent  to  Lord  De  la  War,  conftituting  him  Governor  and  Cap- 
tain General  of  South  Virginia.  He  foon  after  embarked  for  Ameriaa 
with  Capt.  Argal  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  in  three  (hips. 

The  unfortunate  people,  who,  the  year  before,  had  been  Ihipwrecked 
on  the  Bermudas  Iflands,  had  employed  thcmfclvcs  diiriny;  the  winter  and 
fpring,  under  the  diredionof  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers, 
and  admiral  Newport,  in  building  a  floop  to  tranfport  themfelves  to  the 
continent.  They  embarked  for  Virginia  on  the  10th  of  May,  with 
.ibout  one  hundred  and  fifty  perfons  on  board,  leaving  two  of  their  men 
behind,  who  cliofe  to  (lay,  and  hmded  at  James-Town  on  the  23d  of  the 
fame  month.  Finding  the  colony,  which  at  the  time  of  Capt.  Smith's 
departure,  confiiled  of  five  hundred  fouls,  now  reduced  to  fixty,  and 
thofe  few  in  a  diftrcfled  and  wretched  fituation,  they  w'.th  one  voice  re- 
folved  to  return  to  England  ;  and  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
the  whole  colony  repaired  on  board  their  vcfiels,  broke  up  their  fettle- 
ment,  and  failed  down  the  river  on  their  way  to  their  native  country. 

Fortunately,  Lord  De  la  War,  who  had  embarked  for  James-Town 
the  March  before,  met  them  the  day  after  they  failed,  and  pcrfuadcd 
them  to  return  with  him  to  James-Town,  where  they  arrived  and  landed 
the  10th  of  June.  The  government  of  the  colony  of  right  devolved 
upon  Lord  Dc  la  War.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  cfFedual  fet- 
tlemcnt  of  Virginia.  Its  hiftory,  from  this  period,  will  be  given  in  its 
proper  place. 

As  early  as  the  year  1608,  or  1609,  PTenry  Hudf>n,  an  Englifhman 
under  a  commiflion  from  the  king  his  mnflcr,  difcoveicd  Long  Ifland, 
New  York,  and  the  river  which  ftill  be?rs  his  name,  and  r.ftefwai  uld 
the  country,  or  rather  his  right,  to  the  Dutch.  Their  writers,  hc\  ,cr, 
contend  that  Hudfon  was  fcnt  out  by  the  Eaft-India  comp.'  ■»>•  in  160'},  to 
difcover  a  north-weft  pallagc  to  China;  and  that  having  firft  c^ifcovcred 
Delaware  Bay,  he  came  and  penetrated  Hudfon's  river  as  far  as  latitude 
43^.  It  is  faid  however  that  there  was  a  fale,  and  t!iat  the  Englifli  ob- 
jeded  to  it,  though  for  fome  time  they  neglcded  to  oppofe  the  Dutch 
fcttlement  of  the  country. 

16 ID. — In  1610,  Hudfon  failed  again  to  this  country,  then  called  by 
iilie  Dutch  Neiu  Ntiherlandsy  and  four  years  after,  the  States-General 
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granted  a  patent  to  fundry  merchants  for  an  excliifive  trade  on  the 

,1614  North  river,  who  the  fame  year,   {161.])  built  a  fi^.rt  on  the  weft 

fide  near  Albany,      From  this  time  we  may  date  the  fettlemcnt 

of  N^vv  York,  the  hiftory  of  which  will  be  annexed  to  a  dt'fcription  of 

.the  State. 

Conception  Bay,  on  the  Ifland  of  Xcufoundland,  was  fettled  in  the 
year  1610,  by  about  forty  planters  under  governor  John  Guy,  to  whom 
king  James  had  given  a  patent  of  incorpoiation. 

Champluin,  a  Frenchman,  had  begun  a  fcttlcment  at  Quebec,  1608, 
St.  Croix,  Mount  Manfcl,  anl  Port  Royal  were  fculcd  about  the  fame 
time.  Thefc  fettlemcnts  remained  undilturbcd  till  1613,  v>hen  the  Vir- 
ginians, hearing  that  the  French  had  fettled  within  their  limits,  fent 
Captain  Argal  to  diflodge  them.  For  this  purpofe  he  failed  to  Saga- 
dahoc, took  their  forts  at  Mount  iManfcI,  St.  Croix,  and  Port  Royal, 
with  their  vefills,  ordnance,  cattle^  and  provifions,  and  carried  them  to 
James-Town  in  Virginia.     Quebec  \.';.slcit  in  pauclaon  of  ;he  French. 

1614. — This  year  Capt.  John  Smith,  with  two  fliips  and  forty-five 
men  and  beys,  made  a  voyage  to  North  Virginia,  to  make  experiments 
upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  His  orders  were,  to  fifli  and  trade  with 
the  nat,i\es,  if  he  fliculd  fail  in  his  cxjiedations  with  regard  to  the  mine. 
To  facilitate  thii  bufinefs,  he  took  witk  him  Tanlum^  an  Indian,  per- 
haps one  that  Capt.  Weymouth  carried  to  I'-ngiand  in  1605.  I"  April 
he  reached  the  Ifland  Monahigan  in  latitude  43"  30'.  Here  Capt. 
Smith  was  dirciHed  to  ftay  and  keep  pofieliion,  with  ten  men,  for  the 
pu.-pofe  of  making  a  trial  of  the  whaling  bufinefs,  but  being  difappointi^d 
in  this,  he  built  feven  boat?,  in  v.-'dcli  thiriy-fcvcn  men  made  a  very 
fuccerbful  iifning  voyage.  In  tl^e  ht  an  time  the  captain  iiimfclf,  with 
eight  men  only,  in  a  fniall  boat,  ci. ailed  from  Penobicot  to  Sagadahok, 
AcociftO,  Fallatacjuack,  Tragabi/.anda,  now  called  ("ape  Ann,  thence  to 
Acomak,  v. here  he  fkirinillied  with  fom.e  Indians;  thence  to  Cape  Cod 
v/hcre  he  fct  his  Indian,  Tantum,  afliore  and  left  him,  and  returneil  to 
IVlonahig.ui.  In  this  voyage  he  found  tv.o  French  fhips  in  the  Bay  of 
MaiTacli:jf.tt3,  who  had  come  there  lix  weeks  belore,  and  <luring  that 
time,  Iiad  been  trading  very  advantageoully  with  tie  Indians.  It  was 
conjcdured  tlur  the r>?.  was,  at  this  time,  three  th.:ufand  Indians  upcm 
i;he  Maffachufetts  1  Hands, 

In  July,  Capt.  Smith  eir.barlicd  f-'r  England  in  one  of  the  vefTids, 
leaving  the  other  lin.icr  the  command  of  Capt.  Thomas  ilimt,  to  equip 
for  a  voyage  to  Spain.  Alter  C'pr.  Smith's  departure.  Hunt  peifidi- 
oully  allured  twenty  Indians  (one  of  wlujin  was  ^nuauto.,  afterwards  fo 
fc.rviccablc  to  the  Jingliil:}   to  cc;nc  on  board  liis  lliip  at  Patiixit,  and 
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fcvcn  more  at  Naufit,  and  carried  them  to  the  Ifland  of  Malagn,  whero 
he  fold  them  for  twenty  pounds  each,  to  be  flavcs  for  life.  This  con- 
duvT:,  which  fixes  an  iiidclibk;  Rigma  iipo.i  the  charader  of  Hunt,  ex- 
cited in  the  brcails  of  the  Indians  fuch  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the 
EngliPn,  as  that,  for  m.iny  years  after,  all  commercial  intercourfc  with 
them  was  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous. 

Capt.  Smith  arrived  at  London  the  lad  of  Augufl,  where  he  drew  a 
map  of  the  country,  and  called  it  New-England.  From  this  time 
North-Virginia  afl'umed  the  name  of  Nciv-Engla/id,  and  the  name  yir- 
g'mia  was  confmed  to  the  fouthern  colony. 

Between  the  years  1614  and  16  ;o,  fe\eral  atterppts  were  made  by  the 
Plymouth  Company  to  fettle  New-England,  but  by  various  means  they 
were  all  rendered  inefFcdbal.  During  this  time,  however,  an  advantage- 
uiis  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  natives. 

1617. — ^"  ^^^^'  y'^'*'"  '^^7»  ^'"'  l^obinfon  and  hio  congregation,  influ- 
enced by  feveral  weighty  reafons,  meditated  a  removal  to  America. 
Various  difficulties  intervened  to  prevent  the  fucccfs  of  their  de- 
iGio  figns,  until  the  year  1620,  when  a  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon't  coigrc- 
gation  came  over  and  fettled  at  Plymouth.  At  this  time  toai- 
sienced  the  fettlemcnt  of  New- England. 

The  particulars  relating  to  t!;e  firft  emigrations  to  this  northern  part 
of  America;  the  progrefs  of  its  fettlemcnt,  &c.  will  be  given  in  the  hil- 
tcry  of  New-England,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  order  to  preferve  the  chronological  order  in  which  the  fcvcral  colo- 
nics, not  grov.-n  into  independent  ftatcs,  were  firft  fettled,  it  will  be 
1621  neccflary  that  I  fliould  jull  mention,  that  the  next  year  after  the 
fettlemcnt  of  Plymouth,  Captain  John  H,:ron  obtained  of  tlu'; 
Plymouih  c;;uncil  r.  grant  of  a  part  of  the  pafcnt  ftalc  of  New- 
i62  j  Hampfliire.  Two  years  after,  undci  tho  au'c-  "-ity  of  this  grant, 
a  fmall  colony  fixed  down  near  tl'.e  ninrr'i  ot  Piilataqua  river. 
Fiom  this  period  ucmay  date  the  fettlcmeni.  of  I,ew-Har.'!plliire. 

16;:-. — In  ibriy,  a  colony  of  Swedes  ;i;i  I  ;,  ^ps  catnc  over  i.nd  landed 
at  Cape  Henlopen  ;  and  aftcrn-ards  purchafcd  of  t!ic  Indians  the  land 
from  Cape  ^enlopcn  to  th?  Falls  of  Dehvvaro  on  both  fides  the  iivcr, 
which  they  called  N:rjj  SivcJ€la7:d  Sinafr..  On  this  river  they  built 
fcvcral  forts,  and  made  fcttlcments. 

1628.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1628,  the  council  for  Ne  v-England 
fold  to  Sir  Henry  Rofweli,  and  five  others,  a  large  trael  of  lar  !,  lying 
round  Maffachufetts  Bay.  The  June  following,  Capt.  John  Endicot, 
with  his  wife  and  company,  came  over  and  fettled  at  Naumf'e.  g,  now 
called  Salem,    This  was  the  firH  fettlemcnt  which  was  made  in  ^/lafT;'.- 
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chufetts  Eay.  riymoiith,  indeed,  which  is  now  included  in  the  Corn' 
monwealth  of  Mairachufctts,  was  fettled  eight  years  before,  but  at  this 
time  it  was  a  feparate  colony,  iindei  a  diflinft  government,  and  con- 
tinued fo  until  the  fecond  charter  of  Mafiachufetts  was  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  in  1691 ;  by  which  Plymouth,  the  Province  of  Main 
and  Sagadahok.  were  annexed  to  Maffachufetts. 

June  13,  1633. — ^"  ^^^^  '■^'g"  of  Charles  the  Firft,  Lord  Baltimore,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  applied  for  and  obtained  a  grant  of  a  traft  of  land 
upon  Chcfapeek  Bay,  about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  broad.  Soon  after  this,  in  confequence  of  the  rigor 
of  the  laws  of  England  againft  the  Roman  Catholics,  Lord  Baltimore, 
with  a  number  of  his  perfecuted  brethren,  came  over  and  fettled  it,  and 
in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  they  called  it  Maryland. 

The  firft  grant  of  Connedlicut  was  made  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
prefident  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  to  Lord  Say  and  Seal,  to 
1631   Lord  Brook  and  others,  in  the  year   1631.     In  confequence  of 
fevcral  fmallcr  grants  made  afterwards  by  the  patenices  to  particu- 
lar perfons,  Mr.  Fenwick  made  a  fettlement  at  the  Mouth  of  Con. 
1635  ncfticut  river,  and  called  it  Sajbrook,     Four  years  after  a  number 
of  people  from  Maffachufetts  Bay  ca..       .id  began  fettlements  at 
Hartford,  Wethcrhtield,  and  \\'indforon  Conncfticut  river.    Thus  com- 
menced the  Englifh  fetilemcnt  of  Connecticut. 

Rhode  Illand  was  lirll  fettled  in  confequence  of  religious  perfecution. 

Mr.  Rogrr  Williams,  who  was  among  thofe  who  early  came  over  to 

Maffuthufetts,  not  agreeing  with  fome  of  his  brethren  in  fentiment,  was 

very  unjuflifiably   banilhcd  the   colony,   and  went  with  twelve 

1635  others,  his  adherents,  and  fettled  at  Providence  in  1635.    From 

this  beginning  arofc  the  colony,  now  ftate  of  Rhode-Ifland. 

1664. — On  the  20th  of  March,  160  j,  Charles  the  Second  granted  to 

the  Duke  cf  York,  what  is  now  called  New-Jcrfcy,  then  a  part  of  a 

large  traft  of  country  by  the  name  of  New  Netherland.     Some  parts  of 

New-jcr fey  were  fettled  by  the  Dutcli  as  early  as  about  161  j. 

1662. — In  the  year  1662,   Ciiarks  the   Second  granted  to   Edvvard, 

Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  feven  others,  almoft  the  whole  territory  of  the 

three  Southi-rn  dates.  North  and  South  Carolinas  and  Georgia. 

1664  Two  yearj  after  he  granted  a  fecond   charter,  enlarging  their 

boundaries.     The  proprietors,  by  •'.irtue  of  authority  veiled  in 

them  by  their  charter,  engaged  Mr.  Locke  to  frame  a  fyilem  of  laws  for 

tlie  government  of  their  intended  colony,     Notwithilaiuling  thefe 

i66y  preparations,  no  t  ffc(itual  fettlement  was  made  until  the  year  1669, 

(though  one  was  attempted  in  1667)  when  Governor  Sayle  came 

over 
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ever  with  a  colony,  and  fi>:e(.l  on  a  neck  of  land  between  Afhlcy  and 
Cooper  Rivers.  Thus  commenced  the  fettlement  of  Carolina,  which 
then  included  the  whole  territory  between  the  29th  and  36th  30'  de- 
grees, north  latitude,  together  with  the  Bahama  Illands,  lying  between 
latitude  22**  and  27"  north. 

ib8i. — The  Royal  charter  for  Pcnnfylvania  was  granted  to  William 
Penn  on  the  4th  of  Marcli,  16H1.  The  firft  colony  came  over  the 
1682  next  year,  and  fettled  under  the  proprietor,  William  Pcnn,  who 
afted  as  Governor  from  Oflober  1682  to  Auguil  1684.  The 
firft  affembly  in  the  province  of  Poiinfyl/ania  was  held  at  Chefter,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  1682.  Tluis  William  Pcnn,  a  Qiiaker,  juftly 
celebrated  as  a  great  and  good  ma'i,  had  the  honour  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  prcfcnt  populous  and  very  flourilhing  Stn.tc  ol  Penn- 
fyhania- 

The  proprietory  government  in  Carolina,  was  attended  with  fo  many 
inconveniences,  and  occafioned  fuch  violent  dilTentions  amonir  the  fet' 
tiers,  that  the  Parliament  oi  Grcat-Kritain  was  induced  to  take  the  pro- 
vince under  their  imnicdiate  care.  The  proprietors  (except  Lord 
Gianvillc)  accepted  of  /\22,"00  fterling,  from  the  crown  for  the  pro- 
perty and  jurifuirtion.  This  agreement  ..as  ratified  by  adt  of 
1729  Parliament  in  1729.  A  claufc  in  this  aft  rcfcrved  to  Lord 
Granville  his  eighth  Ikave  (A  tlie  property  and  arrears  of  quit- 
rents,  which  continued  legally  vcikd  in  his  fami'y  iUl  tl.e  revolution 
in  1776.  Lord  Granville's  Ihare  made  a  part  of  the  prefent  (late  of 
North-Carolina.  About  the  \c&r  \-j'^.q,  the  cxtenfive  territorv  belono-. 
ing  to  the  proprietors,  was  di,  ided  into  TTurth  and  Soulh  Carolina. 
They  remained  feparate  royal  governments  until  they  became  indepen- 
dent States. 

For  the  relief  of  poor  indigr  ..t  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
n",  i  for  the  fecurity  of  Carolina,  a  projcft  was  formed  for  planting  a  co- 
lony between  the  rivers  Savannah  and  AIatan:aha.      Accordingly  appli- 
cation  being  made  to  king  George  the  Second,  he  iffued  letters 
1732  patent,  bearing  date  June  9th,  1732,  for  legally  carrying  into  ex- 
tion  the  benevolent  plan.     In  honour  of  the  king,  wl;^  greatly  en- 
couraged the  plan,  tliey  called  the  new  province  Georgia.     Twcnty-one 
truflees  were  appointed  to  conduft  the  affairs  relating  to  the  fettlement  of 
the  province.     The  November  following,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  ner- 
fons,  one  of  whom  was  Genaral  Oglethorpe,  embarked  for  Georgia, 
where  they  arrived,  and  landed  at  Yamacraw.     In  exploring  the  coun- 
try, they  found  an  elevated  pleafant  fpot  of  ground  on  the  bank  of  a 
navigable  river,  upon  which  they  marked  out  a  t^wn,  and  from  the 
^'o^'  I.  Z  Jndiiin 
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Indian  narnc  of  the  rivor  which  paffed  bv  it,  called  it  Savannah.     From 
this  period  we  may  date  the  fettlemenc  of  Georgia. 

The  country  now  called  Kentucky,  was  well  knowsn  to  the  Indiati 

traders  many  years  before  its  fcttlcment.     They  gave  a  defcription  of  it 

to  Lewis  Evans,  who  publifhed  his  iirft  map  of  it  as  early  as  the 

J752  year  1752.     James  Macbride,  with  fome  others,  explored  this 

'754  country  in  1754.    Col.  Daniel  Boon  vifited  it  in  1769. 

i-y^g. — F'lur  years  after  Col.  Boon  and  his  family,  with  five  other  f.i- 
inilies,  who  were  joined  by  forty  men  from  Powle's  valley,  began  the 
fettlement  of  Kentucky  *,  which  is  now  one  of  the  moft  growing  colo- 
nies, perhaps,  in  the  world,  and  was  eroded  into  an  independent  ftatc, 
by  aft  of  Congrefs,  December  6th,  j  790,  and  received  into  the  Union, 
June  ift,  1792. 

The  trad  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late  war,  was  claim- 
ed both  by  New- York  and  New-IIampfhire.  When  hoftilities  com- 
pjenccd  between  Great-Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  inhabitants  con- 
fidering  themfelvcs  as  in  a  (late  of  nature,  as  to  civil  government,  and 
not  within  any  legal  jurifdidion,  allociated  and  formed  for  themfelves  a 
conftitution  of  government.  Under  this  conftitutlon,  they  have  ever 
fince  continued  to  exercife  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  State. 
Vermont  was  not  admitt.  d  into  union  with  the  other  ftates  till  March 
4,  1791,  yet  we  may  ventur  j  to  date  her  political  exigence  as  a 
J777  feparate  government,  from  the  year  1777,  bi^caufe,  fmce  that 
time,  Vermont  has,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  been  a  fovereign 
and  independent  State.  The  fjrft  fettlement  in  this  ftate  was  made  at 
Bennington  as  early  as  about  1764. 

The  extenfive  trad  of  country  lying  north-weft  of  the  Ohio  River, 

within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  was  eroded  into  a  feparate  tem/>u. 

rary  government  by  an  Ordinance  of  Congrefs  paffed  the  13th  of 

3787  J"ly»  »787- 

Thus  we  have  given  a  fummary  view  of  thr  firft  difcovcries  and  pro- 

greffue  fettlement  of  North  America  in  their  chronological  order.     The 

following  recapitulation  will  comprehend  the  whole  in  one  view. 


Quebec, 

Virginia, 

Kewfounj 

Ncw-Yoj 

New-Jeri| 
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Delaware! 
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Marylanti 
donnedic 
Rhode-lfl 

Ncw-Jcri 

v^uth  Cai 
Pennfylvj 
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*  This  fettu  -nt  was  made  in  virbtion  of  the  Treaty,  in  1768,  at  Fort  Stanwi;^ 
which  cxprefslv  iHpulates,  that  this  tr.,i.t  of  co4ntry  fliould  be  referved  for  tlie  weftern 
nations  to  hun  pen,  until  they  and  the  crown  of  England  fliould  otherwife  agree. 
This  has  been  one  great  caufe  of  the  enmity  of  thofe  Indian  nations  to  the  Virginians. 
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fiamfs  of  placet* 

Quebec, 
Virginia, 
Newfoundland, 
New- York     T 
New-Jerfey,  J 

Plymouth, 

New-Hamp(hirei 

]')elaware,  "I 
Fennfylvania,  J 
Maflachufett's  Bay, 

Maryland, 

Connecticut, 

Rhode-Ifland, 

New-Jerfey, 

v^outh  Carolina, 
Pennfylvania, 

North-Carolina, 

Georgia, 
Kentucky, 

Vermont, 

Territory  N.  W. 
of  Ohio  riv 


WhenfcttUd* 

1608 

June  to,  1610 

June,  i6io 

about  1614 

1620 

1623 

1627 
1628 


r.w.'i 

er,    J 


1633 


By  luhom. 

By  the  French. 

By  Lord  De  la  War. 

By  Governor  John  Guy. 

By  the  Dutch. 

/  By  part  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  congre- 

\     gation; 

r  By  a  fmall  Engjifh  colony  near  the 
L     mouth  of  Pifcataqua  river. 

By  the  Swedes  and  Fins. 

ByCapt.JohnEndicotand  company, 
f  By  Lord  Baltimore,  with  a  colony  of 
\     Roman  Catholics, 
g  ^   /By Mr. Fenwirk, at Saybifook, near 
'■^   \     the  mouth  of  Connefticut  river, 
^g        f  By  Mr.  Roger  Williams  and  hisper- 
'^   \     fecuted  brethren. 

'  Granted  to  the  Duke  of  Yofk  bjr 
Charles  II.  and  made  a  diftinft 
government,  and  fettled  fome 
time  before  this  by  the  Eiiglilh. 
By  Governor  Sayle. 
J  By  William  Perm,  with  a  colony  of 
1^      Quakers. 
about  17.8   (Ercaed  into  a  feparate  government. 
'        \      fettled  before  by  the  Englilh. 
1732       By  General  Oglethorpe. 
*773       By  Col.  Daniel  Boon, 
about  1764   (By  emigrants  from  Conneaicutandl 
'   ^   \     other  parts  of  New  England. 

1787       By  the  Ohio  and  other  companies. 


1G64 

1669 
1682 


T 


riie  above  dates  arc  f^om  the  periods,  when  the  firft  permanent  fettle- 
"i<">Titi  wertr  made. 
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NORTH      AMERICA. 

BOUNDARIES  AND  EXTENT. 

North  America  comprchcmls  all  tliat  part  of  the  wertern  con- 
tinent which  lies  north  of  rhc  Iflhnius  of  Daricn,  extending  north 
and  fouthfrom  about  the  icth  degree  north  latitude  to  the  north  pole  ; 
and  eaft  and  well:  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  racific  Ocean,  between  the 
45th  and  165th  degrees  weft  longitude  from  London.  Beyond  the 
7Cth  degree  N.  Lat.  few  difcoveries  have  been  made.  In  July  1779* 
Capt.  Cook  proceeded  as  far  as  lat.  71",  when  he  came  to  a  folid  body 
of.ice  extending  from  continent  to  continent. 

Bays,  Sounds,  Straits  and  Islands. — Of  thefe  (ei:cept  thofe  in 
the  United  States,  u hicli  u c  fliall  defciibe  under  that  head)  we  kno\r 
little  more  than  their  names.  Baflln's  Bay,  lying  between  the  70th  and 
80th  degrees  N.  Lar.  is  the  largcft  and  moft  northern,  that  has  yet  been 
difcovcred  in  North  An^-rica.  It  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  through 
Baffin's  and  Davis's  Straits,  between  Cape  Chidley,  on  the  Labrador 
coaft,  and  Cape  Farewell.  It  communicates  with  Hudfon's  Bay  to  the 
fouth,  through  a  clufter  of  iilands.  In  this  cnpacious  bay  or  gulph  is 
James  Ifland,  tlie  fouth  point  of  which  is  called  Cape  Bedford;  and  the 
fmaller  iflands  of  Waygate  and  Difiio.  Da\  Ib's  Straits  feparate  Green- 
land from  the  American  cciuinent,  and  arc  between  Cape  VValfingham, 
on  James  Illand,  and  South  Bay  in  Greenland,  uhere  they  are  about  60 
leagues  broad,  ar.d  extend  from  the  67th  to  the  71ft  degrees  of  latitude 
above  DiCo  ifi.  nd.  The  moli  fouthcru  point  of  Greenland  is  called 
Cape  Faresvcll. 

Hudfon's  Bay  took  its  name  from  Henry  Iludfon,  wh.o  difco\'crcd  it  in 
i6io.  It  lies  between  51  and  (• )  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  caftern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  is  Terra  de  Labrador ;  the  !\orthcrn  part  has  a 
ftraight  coaft,  facing  the  bay,  guarded  with  a  line  of  iflcs  innumerable. 
A  vaft  bay,  called  the  Archiwinnipy  Sea,  lies  within  it,  and  opens  into 
Hudfon's  Bay,  by  means  of  gu^ph  Hazard,  through  which  the  Beluga 
whales  pafs  in  great  numbers.  The  en'rance  of  the  bay,  from  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  after  leaving,  to  the  north,  Cape  Farewell  and  Davis's 
Straiiv,  is  between  Refolution  ifles  on  the  north,  and  Button's  ifies,  oh 
the  Labrador  coaft,  to  the  fouth,  forming  the  caftern  c.s.trcniity  of  Hud- 
fon's otraits. 

The 
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T'lic  coafts  arc  very  high,  rocky  and  rugged  at  top  ;  In  fome  places 
precipitous,  hut  fometimes  exhibit  extcnfivc  beaches.  The  iflands  of 
Salifhutyi  Nottingham,  and  Diggcs  are  very  lofty  and  naked.  The 
<lepth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  140  fathoms.  From  Capo 
Churchill  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  bay  are  regular  foundings ;  near  the 
fliore,  fliallow,  with  muddy  or  fandy  bottom.  To  the  northward  of 
Churchill,  the  foundings  are  irregular,  the  bottom  rocky,  and  in  fomc 
parts  the  rocks  appear  above  the  furlace  at  low  water. 

James's  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom,  or  nvjft  fouihern  part  of  Hudfon's 
Bay,  with  which  it  communicates,  and  divides  New  Britain  from  South 
Wales.  To  the  northweftward  of  Hu.lfon's  Bay  is  an  extcnfive  chain  of 
lakes,  among  which  is  Lake  Menichlich,  lat.  61'',  long.  105°  W. 
North  of  this  is  Lake  Dobount,  to  the  northward  of  which  lies  the 
extcnfive  country  of  the  northern  Indians.  Weft  of  thefe  lakes,  betwecit 
the  latitudes  of  60  and  66  degrees,  after  pafllng  a  'n»  i;c  clufter  of  unnamed 
lukcs,  lies  the  lake  or  fea  Arathapefcow,  whofe  Iv  uhern  (hores  are  in- 
habited by  the  Arathapefcow.  Indians.  North  of  this,  and  near  the 
Ardic  circle,  is  Lake  Edlande,  around  which  live  the  Dog  ribbed  In- 
dians. Further  north  is  BufFaloe  lake,  near  which,  is  Copper  Mine 
river,  in  lat.  72"  N.  and  long,  nc)®  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  Copper 
i\line  Indians  inhabit  this  country. 

Between  Copper  Mine  river,  which, according  to  Mr,  Heme,  empties 
into  the  Northern  foa,  where  the  tide  rifes  t  2  or  14  feet,  and  which  in 
its  whole  courfe  is  encumbered  with  flicalj  and  falls,  and  the  North-weft 
coaft  of  America,  is  an  extenfive  tradt  of  unexplored  country.  As  you 
dcfccnd  from  north  to  fouth  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  America,  juft  fouth 
of  the  Arftic  circle,  you  come  to  Cape  Print  e  of  Wales,  oppofite  Eaft 
C.ipe  on  the  eaftcrn  continent ;  and  here  the  two  continents  approach 
ncareft  to  each  other.  Proceeding  fouthward  vou  pafs  Norton  Sound, 
Cape  Stephen's,  Shoalncfs,  Briftoi  Bay,  Prince  William's  Sound,  Cook's 
River,  Admiralty  Bay,  and  Port  Mulgrave,  Nootka  Sound,  &c.  From 
Nootka  Sound  proceeding  fouth,  you  pafs  the  unexplored  country  of 
New  Albioni  thence  to  California,  and  New  Mexico. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

xHEvaft  tratft  of  country,  lioiindal  weft  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fouth 
and  eaft  by  Califomin,  New  Mexico,  and  l.ouifiiina — tlic  United  Statrv, 
Canada  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  extending  as  tar  nortli  as  the  country 
is  habitable  (a  few  fcattcred  Knglilii,  French,  an^  fomc  otlicr  Euro}>can 
icttlements  excepted)  is  inhabited  wholly  by  various  nations  and  tribes 
of  Indians.  Thr  Indians  alio  po(T( Ts  large  '  ..x'^is  rf  country  within  the 
Spanifli,  American  and  BrltiHi  dominions.  'I  lioic  parts  of  North  Ame- 
rica not  inhabited  by  Indians,  belong,  if  we  include  Greciii.md,  to  Den- 
mark)  Great  Britain,  the  American  States,  and  Spain.  Spain  claims 
Eaft  and  Well  Florida,  and  all  well  of  the  MilTillippi,  and  fouth  of  the 
northern  boundaries  of  I/>ui:iana,  New  Mexico  and  California.  Great 
Britain  claims  all  the  country  inhabited  by  Euroj)cans,  lying  north  and 
•aP  of  the  United  States,  except  Grecidand,  wl.ich  belongs  to  Denmark. 
The  remaining  part  ib  the  territory  of  the  Fifteen  United  States.  The: 
particular  Provinces  and  States,  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 
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Count' ifi   Pro-v'mcci, 

and  States, 
Vcrmoi.t 
Nrw  Ha.iip.'hirc 
M.iir,ich"<c.ri 
Uilhidlut  M.tine 
RhoJe  llhnd 
''  ,;liin,'".Cilt 
Ni  w  Vo.  V 
N.  V  J  -rfoy 
Pt'iiiljlvan'u 
Delaware 
Maryland 

Kentucky 

North  CaroHni 

South  C.uaKui 

Georgia 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

Territor)  N.  W.  oi  Oliio 

New  B;it  \in 
Upper  Cannda 
Lower  Ci'.ii^ilu  7 
Cape  Breton  I.  J 
New  Brii.-.fivitk  > 
Nova  Scot.'a    7  J 
S.John's  Jfl.  S   ":n  ^7^1 
Newfoundland  liland 

Crccr,}snd 

EaftFloiid.i 

Weft  Fiorida 

Louifiana 

New  Mexico 

California 

Mexico,  or  New  Spain 


Ntimhcr  of 
IrLibitJ-its, 

Si. 539 
141,885 

3^7.787 
90,^40 

68,S2s 
237,946 


ClAefTo^uns. 
Windfor,  Rutland 
IVirtfrnouih,  Concord 
Budon,  Salem,  Newbury  Port 
l'o::iand,  Hallowe.! 


Ncwpirr,  F.ovidjnce 
Nov  Haven,  Hartford 

340,120  New  York,  Albany 

184,139  Trenton,  Burlington,  Brunfwick 

4  >4>  V  ]  i'hll  idi-lphia,  Lancafter 

5.;,cy4  Dover,  Wilmington,  Ncwcaftlc 

319,728  Annapolis,  Baltimore 

747,610  Richmond,  Peterfburgh,  Norfolk 

73><J77  Lc-.ington 

393)75'  Ncwbern,  Edcnton,  H.tlifax 

249,073  Charlcrton,  Columbia 

82,548  Savannah,  Au^^ufti* 

35,691  Abingdon 
Marietta 
unknown 

20,GCo  Kin.-fton,  Detroit,  Nisgara 

130,000  Quebec,  Montreal 

1,000  Sidney,  Li.uifburgh 

- »  „^~  Fredcricktown 

^-''  Halifax 

5,000  Charlottetown 

7,000  Placentia,  ou  John's 

lOjOco    New  Hcrrnhut 

Auguftine 

Penfacola 

New  Orleans 

St.  Fee 

St.  Juan 

Mexic«  THE 
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SITUATION  AND  KXTF.NT. 


Miles. 
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Di'grces. 

r ^i^  and  .jG"  XorMi  I.a'ifiulf. 
'  }'.^  K.i.ivl  •  .  '  N\ .  L  '  i.  frou)  Philadelphia. 
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llouNnrn  north  and  caR  hv  Tiritirn  Aincrioa,  or  tVc  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canac'a,  and  Kciv  nr'rnfvvick  ;  f;nithc:il>,  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean;  fouth,  l)y  I  aft  and  Wft  Forida;  wed.  hy  tho  river  Mifllflippi. 
In  the  treaty  of  jiea:p,  concluded  in  1  7^3,  the  limits  of  the  American 
{'nitcd  States  arc  more  particularly  defined  in  the  words  folliiw  ing :  "  And 
tli.it  all  dilputes  which  might  arifc  in  tui  n  tlio  Ailij;'in  of  the  boun- 
liarics  of  the  faid  United  States  m:»y  be  p  .    !,  ir  is  hereby  a^^recd  and 

(ieclared,  that  the  following  are  and  fliidl  be  ilu-'r  I)inind;!ries,  viz.  From 
the  north-well  angle  of  Nova-Scotia,  viz.  'I  hat  angle  which  is  formed  by 
s  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  fource  of  St.  Croix  River  to  the  High- 
lands, alang  the  faid  Highlands,  which  divikle  fhoferiver';  that  empty  them- 
filvis  into  the  river  St.   Lawrence,  from  thofo  which  fail  into  the  At« 
liintic  Ocean,  to  the  north-wcftcrnmoll  head  of  L'onneflicut  river;  thence 
clown  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth  dc'?;ree  of  north 
htitudc  ;   from  thence  by  a  line  due  weft  on  the  faid  latitude,   until  it 
ihikes  the  river  Iroquois  (>r  Cataraquy ;  tlience  ;dong  the  middle  of 
the  faid    river  into  Lake  Ontario,    through   tlie  middle  of   the  faid 
Lake,   until  it  (Irikes   t!ic  connnunication  by  water  between  that  lake 
and  Lake  Erie ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  faid  communication 
into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  lake,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  watf  r  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron  ;  thence 
through   the  middle   of  the  faid  lake  to  the  water  communication  be- 
tween that  lake  and   Lake  Superior;  thence   through  Lake  Superior 
nurthward   of  the   Ifles   Royal   and    Philipcaux  to   the    Long  Lake ; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  the  faid  Long  Lake,  and  the  water  com- 
munication between  it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  faid  Lake 
of  the  Woods ;  thence  through  the  faid  lake  to  the  moft  northweftern 
point  thereof,   and  from  thence,  on  a  due  weft  courfr,  to  the  River 
Miflifllppi;  thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  faid 
River  iVliffiffippi,  until  it  fliall  interfeft  the  northernmoft  part  of  the 
thirty-firft  degree  of  north  latitude.     South,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  due 
caft  from  the  determination  of  the  Ijnc  laft  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of 
«  thirty- 
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IjS  GENERAL    DESCRIPTION 

thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle  of  tlrc  RLcr 
Apalachicola,  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  liie  middle  thereof  to  i;:- 
jun(ftioii  with  the  Flint  River;  thence  rtrait  to  the  head  of  St.  Mary't, 
River;  and  thence  down  alon^;  the  nnddle  of  St.  Mary's  River  to  tht 
Atlantic  Ocean;  eaft,  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  tli: 
River  *:t.  Jroix,  from  its  mouth  in  the  Ray  of  Fundy,  to  its  fijurce; 
and  from  its  fource  direftly  north,  to  the  aforefaid  Jlighlands,  which 
divide  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  thofc  wliich 
fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  comjM-chcnding  all  illands  within 
twenty  leagues  of  any  part  of  the  fhorcs  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  eaft  from  the  points  where  the  aforefaid 
boundaries  between  Novu-Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  Eaft-Florida  on 
the  other,  fhall  refpedlively  touch  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  excepting  fuch  iilands  as  now  are,  or  heretofore  have  been, 
wichin  the  limits  of  the  faid  province  of  Nova-Scotia," 


'r..'!' 


7'he  foUoiv'ing  calculations  lucre  made  from  aBual  mcajurement  of  the  hcji 
maps,   I  J   Thomas   \Avrcn\^i,  geographer  to  the   United  State.\ 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  contains  by  computation  a  million 
of  fquare  miles,  in  which  arc  640,000,000  of  acres 

Dedud  for  water  51,000,000 


Acres  of  land  in  the  United  States, 


589,000,000 


That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  weft  bouo- 
4ary  line  of  Pennfylvania  on  tie  eaft,  the  boundary  line  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  river  St.  Croix  to  the 
north-weft  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  woods  on  the  north,  the  river 
Mifliflippi,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  weft,  and  the  river  Ohio  on 
the  fouth  to  the  aforementioned  bounds  of  Pennfylvania,  contains  by 
computation  about  four  hundred  and  eleven  thoufand  fquare  miles,  ia 
which  are  263,040,000  acres 

Deduft  for  water  4  3,040,000 


To  be  difpofed  of  by  order  of  Congrefs,  "1 
when  purchafed  of  the  Indians.         J 


ii2o,coo,ooo  of  acres. 


The  whole  of  this  immenfe  extent  of  unappropriated  weftern  territory, 
containing  as  above  ftated,  220,000,000  of  acres,  and  feveral  large 
trafls  fouth  of  the  Ohio*,   have  been,  by  the  ceflion  of  fomc  of  the 

*  Ceded  by  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  with  certain  refervation  for 
rhc  Indians  and  otiicr  purpofcs,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

original 
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original  thirteen  ilatcs,  and  by  die  treaty  of  peace,  transferred  to  the  fe- 
deral government,  and  arc  pledged  as  a  fand  fur  finking  the  debt  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  territory  the  Indians  novv  poffcfs  a  very  large 
proportion.  Mr.  Jeffcrfon,  in  his  report  to  Congrefs,  Nov.  8,  1791, 
defcribcs  the  boundary  line  between  us  and  the  Indiai:'-,  as  follows: 
»•  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ctiyaliogana,  \v!iic!i  fdls  into  the 
fouthernmoil  part  of  Lm!:c  Eric,  and  running  I'p  the  river  to  t!'.e  portage, 
lictween"  that  and  the  Tufcaroro  or  N.  E.  branch  of  Muflcingurn ;  then 
down  the  faid  branch  to  the  forks,  at  the  croiTmg  phice  above  Fort 
Lawrence;  tl.en  v.cflwardly,  towards  th.e  portage  of  the  Great  Miami, 
to  the  main  branch  of  that  river,  then  dow-n  the  ?vl;anii,  to  the  fork  of 
that  river,  next  below  the  old  fort,  v.'r.ic'a  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1^52  ;  thence  due  weft  to  the  river  Dc  la  Pirafe,  a  branch  of  the  Wabafh, 
and  dovvn  that  river  to  the  Wabadi.  So  far  the  line  is  precifely  detcr- 
'nined,  and  cleared  of  the  claims  of  the  Indians.  The  traft  compre- 
hending the  whole  coimtry  within  the  above  dcfcribed  line,  the  Wabafh, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  v.cllern  limits  of  Pennfylvania,  contaiir-  about  5';, 000 
fquare  miles.  How  far  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  Wabafn,  the  fi^utliern 
boundary  of  the  Indians  has  been  defined,  we  know  not.  It  is  only  un- 
derdood,  in  general,  that  their  title  to  the  lower  country,  between  t!i at 
river  and  the  Illinois,  was  formerly  cxtinguiflied  by  the  Frencii,  while 
in  dicir  poflcifion. 

Ljiimate  of  the  nianbcr  of  acres  of  luater,  7!orth  and  ^vrjl-ward  of  the  river 
Ohio,  luithhi  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 

Acres. 
21,952,780 


In  Lake  Superior, 
Lake  of  the  Woods, 
I-akc  Rain,  &c.  - 

Red  Lake,  • 

Lake  Michigan,  - 

Bay  Puan, 

Lake  Huron,  « 

L:ike  St,  Clair, 
Lake  Erie,  weftern  part, 
Sundry  fmall  lakes  and  rivers, 


1,133,800 

165,200 

551,000 

10,368,000 

1,216,000 

5,009,920 

89,500 

2,252,800 

30  J  ,OQQ 


Vol.  I. 
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Ejlimnte  of  the  number  of  acres  of  nxiater  nu'tlhin  the  Thirteen  United  Stales. 


In  the  lakes  as  before  mentioned 
In  Lake  Eric,  weftwaid  of  the  line; 
extending  from  the  north-weft  corner 
of   Pennfylvania,   due    north,    to   the 
boundary  between   the   Britifli    terri- 
tory and  the  United  States,  -  410,000 
In  Lake  Ontario,             -            -            2,390,000 
Lake  Champlain,            -            -  500,000 
Chefapeek  bay,          -              -             1,700,000 
Albemarle  bay,          .           _          _         330,000 
Delaware  bay,         -           -             .          630,000 
All  the  rivers  within  the  thirteen  flatcs, 

including  the  Ohio,        -  -         2,000,000 


43,040^00 


Total 


7,960,000 


5i,oco,ooc 


LAKES    AND    RIVERS. 


Tt  may  in  truth  be  faid,  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  {o  well  watered 
with  fprings,  rivulets,  rivers,  and  lakes,  as  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.     By  means  of  thefe  various  ftreams  and  colle(ftions  of  wa*.:r,  the 
whole  country  is  chequered  into  iflands  and  peninfulas.     The  United 
States,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  North  America,  fcem  to   have  been 
formed  by  nature  for  the  moll  intimate  union.  The  facilities  of  na- 
vigation render  the  communication  between  the  ports  of  Georgia  and 
!New-Hampfhire,  far  more  expeditious  and  practicable,  than  between 
thofe  of  Provence  and  Picardy  in  France;  Cornwall  and  Ciithnefs, 
in  Great-Britain ;  or  Gallicia  and  Catalonia,  in  Spain.      The  canals 
propofed  between  Sufquehannah,  and  Delaware,  between   Pafquetank 
and  Elizabeth  rivers,  in  Virginia,  and  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Siif- 
quehannah,  will  open  a  communication  from  the  Carolinas  to  the  weflcrn 
countries  of  Pennfylvania  and  New-York.    The  improvements  of  the 
Potomak,  will  give  a  paffage  from  the  fouthern  States,  to  the  weflern 
parts  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennfylvania,  and  even  to  the  lakes.   From 
Detroit,  to  Alexandria,  on  the  Patomak,  fix  hundred  and  feven  miles, 
are  but  two  carrying  places,  which  together  do  not  exceed  the  diftancc 
of  forty  miles.     The  canals  of  Delaware  and  Chefaptek  will  open  the 
communication  from   South-Carolina  to  New-Jerfey,   Delaware,   the 
moft  populous  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  and  the  midland  counties  of 

New 
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Kcvv-York.  Were  thefe  and  'he  propofed  canal  between  Alhley  and 
Cooper  rivers  in  South  Carolina,  the  canals  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
flate  of  New  York,  and  thofe  of  Maffachufetts  and  New  Hampfhire  all 
opened,  North  America  would  thereby  be  converted  into  a  clufter  of 
large  and  fertile  iflands,  communicating  with  each  other  with  eafe  and 
little  expence,  and  in  many  inllances  without  the  uncertainty  or  danger 
of  the  feas. 

There  is  nothing  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  which  refembles  the  pro- 
digious chain  of  lakes  in  this  part  of  the  World.  They  may  properly  be 
termed  inland  feas  of  frefh  water;  and  even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs  in  magnitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  than  the  greateft  lake  in  the 
caftern  continent.  Some  of  the  moil  northern  lakes  belonging  to  the 
United  Stales,  have  never  been  furveyed,  or  even  vifited  by  the  white 
people  ;  of  courfc  we  have  no  defcription  of  them  which  can  be  relied 
on  as  accurate.  Others  have  been  partially  furveyed,  and  their  relative 
fitiiation  determined. — The  beft  account  of  them  which  \vc  have  been 
able  to  procure  is  as  follows : 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  moft  northern  in  the  United  States, 
is  fo  called  from  the  large  quantities  of  wood  growing  on  its  banks ; 
fuch  as  oaks,  pines,  firs,  fpruce,  &c.  This  lake  lies  nearly  eaft  of  the 
ibuth  end  of  Lake  Winnepeck,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fource  or 
conduAor  of  one  branch  of  the  river  Bourbon,  if  there  be  fuch  a  river. 
Its  length  from  eaft  to  weft  is  faid  to  be  about  feventy  miles,  and  in  fome 
places  it  is  forty  miles  wide.  The  Killiftinoe  Indians  encamp  on  its 
borders  to  fi(h  and  hunt.  This  lake  is  the  communication  between  the 
Lakes  Winnepeck  and  Bourbon,  and  Lrtke  Superior. 

Rainy  or  Long  Lake  lies  eaft  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  is 
faid  to  be  nearly  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  no  part  more  than 
twenty  miles  wide. 

Eaftward  of  this  lake,  lie  fevcral  fmall  ones,  which  extend  In  a  ftring 
to  the  great  carrying  place,  and  from  thence  into  Lake  Superior.  Between 
thefe  little  lakes  are  fevera!  carrying  places,  which  render  the  trade  to 
the  north-weft  difficult,  and  exceedingly  tedious,  as  it  takes  two  years 
to  make  one  voyage  from  Michillimakkinak  to  thefe  parts. 

Lake  Superior,  formerly  termed  the  Upper  Lake,  from  its  north- 
ern fituation,  is  fo  called  from  its  magnitude,  it  being  the  largeft  on 
the  continent.  It  may  juftly  be  termed  the  Cafpian  of  America,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  body  of  frefli  water  on  the  globe.  According 
to  the  French  charts  it  is  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  circumference.  A 
great  part  of  the  coaft  is  bounded  by  rocks  and  uneven  ground.  The 
water  is  pure  and  tranfparent,  and  appears,  gcncrall},  throughout 
th;  lake,  '.0  lie  upon  a  bed  of  huge  rocks.    It  has  been  remarked,  in 

A  a  a  regard 
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regard  to  the  waters  of  this  hike,  with  liow  much  truth  I  pretend  not  tr» 
fay,  that  ahhough  their  furface,  during  the  heat  of  fummer,  is  impreg- 
nated with  no  fm;ill  degree  of  warmth,  )  ct  on  letting  down  a  eup  to 
the  depth  of  about  a  fathom,  the  water  drawn  from  thence  is  cool  aiul 
retreihing. 

The  fituation  of  this  hike,  from  the  mod  accurate  obfcrvations  wliich 
have  yet  been  madi,  lies  between  forty  fix  and  lift}'  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  nine  and  eighteen  degrees  of  well  longitude,  from  tlic. 
meridian  of  Philadelphia. 

There  arc  many  iflands  in  this  lake,  two  of  tliem  have  each  land 
enough  if  proper  for  cultivation,  to  form  a  confiderable  province;  efpf;- 
cially  Ifle  Royal,  which  is  not  lefs  than  an  hundred  miles  long,  and  in 
many  places  forty  broad.  The  natives  fuppofe  thcfe  iflands  are  the  rc- 
fidence  of  t!>e  Great  Spirit. 

Two  very  large  rivers  empty  th.cmfeb'cs  into  this  lake,  on  the  non'i 
•  and  north-call  fide;  cm  is  called  the  Nipegon,  which  leads  to  a  tribe 
of  the  Ciiipoway.,  who  inhabit  thcb;iraers  of  a  lake  of  the  fame  name, 
and  the  otlxr  is  the  r\lichipieooton  river,  the  fource  of  which  Is  towards 
James's  E;;y,  from  v/honce  there  is  but  a  fiiort  portage  to  another  river, 
which  cmp:ic5  iticlf  into  that  bav. 

Not  far  from  the  Xipegon  is  a  fmall  river,  that  juft  before  it  enters 

the  lake,  his  a  pcrp:niiculpr  fall  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  more 

than  one  hundred  f^-ct.     Ir  is  very  narrow,  and  :>}ipears  at  a  diftancc  like 

a  white  garter  fnfpcnded  in  the  air.     There  are  upwards  of  thirty  ether 

rivers,  wh;eh  en^pty  thcmfelvcs  into  tliis  h;';?,  fomc  of  which  arc  of  a 

confidciable  fi.-.r.     On  t]  e  forth  /ide  of  ir  is  a  remarkable  point  or  cnpe 

ftf  about  fixtv  mik?  i\  Icncrtr,,  called  l\,I.-;t  C]ic";omeQ;an.     About  a 

hundred  miles  weft  of  this  cape,  a  confide ra!>!c  river  falls  into  the  Like, 

the  head  of  v>'hich  is  cjiTiiJofed  of  a  '■^reat  airi\nbki'?e  of  fmall  fireams. 

This  river  is  rcmarl;:iblc  for  the  abundance  of  virgin  clipper  that  is  t'cur.d 

on  and  near  its  bank^.     i\jan.y  f,ii:iil   illani^s,    pnrtic.iarly  on  tlie  euil.Tn 

fliorcs,  abound  with  copper  ore,    Iving  in  bed?,  with  the  appearance  oF 

copperas.     This  metal  might  be  eafily  made  a  very  -.uU  antageous  anicle 

of  commerce.     This  hke  abounds  with   fi!h,    p  i;ticukuly    trout   and 

flurgeon ;  tlie  former  weigh  from  twelve  to  fiicy  pounds,  and  are  caught 

almoll  any  feafon  in  the  year  in  great  pler.'.y.     Storms  ailed  this  lai'.e 

as  much  as  they  do  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;   the  waves  run  as  high,  and  the 

navigation  Is  equally  dangerous.    It  difcharges  its  v.atcr;.  fron,  the  foutli- 

eail  corner  through  the  Straits  of  St.  j\'iario,  wluux  .ne  ab;;ut  forty 

miles  long.     Near  the  upper  end  of  thcfe  ftrajts  Is  a  r.ijvd,  winch  though 

it  is  impoflible  for  canoes   to   afcend,  yet,  when  conducted  by  careful 

rilots,  may  be  defccnvlcd  without  danger, 

Thou-h 
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'rhcuv,ii  Lake  Superior  is  fapplicd  by  near  forty  rivers,  many  of 
iviucli  arc  large,  yet  it  does  not  appear  tliat  one  tenth  part  of  the  wa- 
ter;  wh'ch  arc  eo.i-,  eyed  into  it  by  tliefc  rivers,  is  difchar^cd  l)y  the 
nbovenientioned  ilrait.  Such  a  fiipcrabiindance  of  water  can  be  dif- 
pof.'d  of  only  by  evaporation*.  Thi*  entrance,  into  t!us  hike  from  tin: 
icraits  of  St.  Marie,  airbrds  one  of  the  mod  pleafing  pvofjieili^s  in  the 
wi  rid.  On  the  \.-i\  may  be  Q{:n  many  beautiful  little  illands,  that 
(t'Ktend  a  coulideiablc  way  before  you ;  and  on  the  right,  an  agreeable 
fuccciT.on  of  f.nall  points  of  land,  that  projei'1  a  little  way  int(j  tht* 
water,  and  ecntributc,  with  tlie  illand:;,  to  render  tliis  delightful  bafon 
cabn,  and  feeurc  frori  th.ofe  tcmpellucus  winds,  by  v.Iilch  th<t  adjoining 
l:ike  is  fret[L'.ently  troubled. 

Lake  IIurox,  into  which  you  enter  llirough  the  ftraits  of  St.  Ma- 
rie is  next  in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It  lies  between  43^  30 
and  46^'  30'  of  noiih  latitude,  and  between  fix  and  eight  degrees 
weft  longitude.  Its  circumference  is  about  one  thoufand  miles.  On  the 
north  fide  of  this  lake  is  an  ifland  one  hundrai  miles  in  length,  and 
no  more  than  eiglu  miles  broard.  It  is  called  iVlanataulin,  fignifviaq;  a 
place  of  fjiirits,  and  is  confi.'.ered  as  facred  by  the  Indians.  On  the 
fo'iith  well  part  oi'  this  lake  is  Saganaum  Bay,  about  eighty  miles  in 
length,  and  aljout  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  bread.  Thunder  Bay  fo 
called   from  the  t'.uinder  that  is  fretjuently  heard  there,  lies  ab'-ut  half 

*•  Th.it  r.ich  a  fiipcrnl  anl-.nce  of  wa'.cr  fh,  uldbc  difp)fcJofby  ev-poration  is  no  fin- 
gu!.ir  circnmft.ince.  There  nrr,  T^me  f.  .u  in  wlilcli  thcjc  is  a  pictty  jjft  balance  between 
the  waters  rec-civeil  tVom  rive;--,  brooks,  i1\-,  an  i  rlic  wade  by  evap.)i-at"oii.  Of  tliis  tlie 
Cafpiaii  ilea,  in  Alia,  ail.nls  an  inftaace  ;  v,  :i!ch,  ihou;;'.!  It  reccivcii  fcveral  la:,;^  riven, 
has  no  outlet.  There  are  odurs,  to  fpt-n!.:  in  borrowed  !a:igii  g;?,  whofj  f^pcnc:  ex- 
cc'jds  their  income  ;  and  tliefe  wculd  fo;in  become  bankrupt,  were  it  not  for  the  firp;iliej 
whic'.i  they  conftantly  receive  from  larjci  cjJleiTujns  of  water,  with  whicli  tiiey  arc  con- 
r.cft'.'d  ;  futh  are  the  Blac!:  and  Mediterranean  (c^a ;  into  thi  former  of  wlikli  there  is  a 
conllant  currtnt  from  ilie  McdiicnT.uejn,  throuujh  the  Dofpiiorui  of  Thr:ice  j  and  into 
the  l.ittcr,  from  tb.c  Atlantic,  th.oiiyh  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Ocher.s  n^ialn  derive 
more  from  their  tributary  ttrcams  t'nan  they  I'M';  by  cvuporati-n.  Thefe  give  rife  t> 
l.'.rgc  rlvcis.  Of  liii-.  kind  are  t!;e  Dasibea  in  Africa,  the  Win'pifc-.trec  in  KevvKar/;- 
f!iiic,  Lake  Supe-i'ir,  and  o'.Iicr  w.i'.,'::.  ;:i  Nordi  America;  and  t!ie  qujiit'ty  tf.cv  dlf- 
charrjc,  is  only  the  dliierence  Iclween  the  influx  and  the  evaporation.  It  'n  oi^forvah!", 
Uiat  on  the  flunes  the  evaporation  ]i  mucii  greater  than  at  a  dlftancc  from  them  on  the 
ocean,  T!;c  rcma;k.'.b!e  cluilor  cf  la!c::s  in  the  mlddic  of  Nortli  America,  cf  v/hich 
L.ilce  Superior  in  on,-,  was  divcbticfj  defijned,  by  a  divins  I'lovidence,  to  fumilli  the  iir,- 
terinr  parts  of  tl^.e  ciunty  with  thit  f'jppiy  of  vapours,  witliout  which,  like  the  interior 
parts  of  Africa,  they  maft  have  been  a  mere  d.-fcrt.  It  miy  be  thou;;:hL  cqially  fur- 
prizing  that  tiiere  /hould  be  any  water  at  all  difchargcd  from  them,  as  thuc  rhe  quan- 
tity flijuld  bear  fj  fn;al!  a  proportion  to  what  tliey  receive. 
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way  between  Snt'nnaiim  Biy  a^d  t'x  north-weft  corner  of  the  lake,  it 
is  about  nine  miles  acrofs  either  wy.  Tlic  fifli  arc  the  fame  as  in  Lake 
Superior.  At  tlie  north-well  C(!rn('r,  this  lake  commuiucates  with  Lake 
Michigan  by  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak. 

Many  of  the  Chipcvvay  Indians  live  foaticrod  around  this  lake  ;  par- 
ticularly near  Saganaum  Bay.  On  its  banks  arc  foimd  amaziog  quantities 
of  fand  cherries. 

Michigan  Lakk,  lies  betwcci  latitude  42'  jo' and  4^^  30'  north; 
and  between  n*'  and  13*^  \\c([  I'jnr.  fro  n  Philadelphia.  Its  computed 
length  is  280  miles  from  nortli  to  foiith  ;  its  breadth  from  fixty  to  fc- 
venty  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  fliipping  of  any  burthen;  and  at  the 
north-eaftern  part  cnmmunicati.'S  with  Lake  Huron,  by  a  11  rait  fix  miles 
broad,  on  the  fourh  fide  of  which  (lands  fort  Michillimakkinak,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  llralt.  In  this  lake  arc  fevcral  kinds  of  fifh,  particu- 
larly trout  of  an  excellent  quality,  weighing  from  twenty  to  fixty  pounds, 
and  fome  hr\ve  been  taken  in  the  Straits  of  Michillimakkinak,  of  ninety 
pounds.  Weftward  of  this  lake  are  large  meadows,  faid  to  extend  to 
the  Mifliillppi.  It  raceivcs  a  number  of  rivers  from  the  weft  and  eaft, 
among  which  is  the  river  St.  Jofeph,  very  rapid  and  full  of  Iflands;  it 
fprings  from  a  number  of  fmall  lakes,  a  little  to  the  north-weft  of  the 
Miami  village,  and  runs  north-weft  into  th^  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  lake. 
On  the  north  fide  of  this  river  is  fort  St.  Jofeph,  from  which  there  is  a 
road,  bearing  north  of  eaft,  to  Detroit.  The  Powtcwatamie  Indians, 
who  have  abou;  two  hundred  fighting  men,  inhabit  this  river  oppofite  fort 
St.  Jofeph. 

Between  Lake  Michigan  on  the  weft,  and  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair, 
and  the  weft  end  of  Erie  on  the  eaft,  is  a  fine  trad  of  country,  pcninfu- 
lated,  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  tw-o  hundred  in  breadth.  The  banks  of  the  lakes, 
for  a  few  miles  inland,  are  fandy  and  barren,  producing  a  few  pines, 
fhrub  oaks,  and  cedars.  Back  of  this,  from  cither  lake,  the  timber  is 
heavy  and  good,  and  the  foil  hixuriiint. 

Lake  St,  Clare,  lies  about  half  way  between  Lake  Huron  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  is  about  ninety  miles  in  circumference.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  the  three  great  lakes,  Superior,  Michigan  and  Huron,  and 
difcharges  them  through  the  river  or  ftrait,  called  Detroit,  into  Lake 
Erie,  This  lake  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  navigable  for  large  vcffels. 
The  fort  of  Detroit  is  fituated  on  the  weftern  bank  of  the  river  of 
the  fame  name,  about  nine  miles  below  lake  St.  Clair.  The  fettle- 
ments  are  extended  en  both  fides  of  tli««  ftrait  or  river  for  many  miles 

towards  Lake  Erie,  and  fome  few  above  the  fort. 

Lake 
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T.AKF.  Erie,  is  fituatotl  between  forty-one  and  forty-three  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  IxtwcL-n  3''^  40'  and  S^  degrees  weft  longitude.     It 
is  nearly  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  caft  to  wc^k,  and  about  forty  in 
its  broadeft  part.     A  point  of  land  projoL^s  from  the  north  fide  into  this 
lake,  feveral  miles,  towards  the  fouth-eaft,  called  Long  Point.  The  ifland* 
and  banks  towards  the  weft  end  of  the  lake  are  fo  infefted  with  rattlc- 
fiiakes,  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  land  on  them.    The  lake  is  covered  near 
the  banks  of  the  iflands  with  the  large  pond-lily  ;  tlic  leaves  of  which  lie 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  fo  thick,  as  to  cover  .it  entirely  for  many  acres 
together;  on  thcfe,  in  the  fummer  fcafon,  lie  ni)  riads  of  water-fnakes 
balking  in  the  fun.     Of  the  venomous  fcri^ents  which  infefl:  this  lake, 
the  hifTmg  fnake  is  the  moft  remarkable.     It  is   about  eighteen  inches 
long,  fmall  and  fpcckled.     When  you  approach  it,  it  flattens  itfelf  in  a 
moment,  and  its  fpots,  which  are  of  various  colours,  become  vifibly 
hrightcr  through  rage ;  at  the  fame  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth,  with 
groat  force,  a  fubtil  wind,  faid  to  be  of  a  naufeous  fmoU;  and  if  drawn 
in  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller,  will  infallibly  bring  on  a  de- 
cline, that  in  a  few  months  mull  prove  mortal.     No  remsdy  has  yet  been 
found  to  countcradi  its  baneful  influence.     This  lake  is  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous navigation  than  any  of  the  others,  on  account  of  the  craggy  rocks 
which  projeft  into  the  water,  in  a  perpendicular  direclion,  many  milct 
together  from  the  northern  fhore,  affording  no  flieltcr  from  ftorms. 
Prefqie  Illc  is  on  the  fouth-eaft  fliore  of  this  lake,  ab(iut  lat.  40^  10'. 
From  this  to  Fort  Le  Beuf,  on  French  Creek,   is  a  portage  of  fifry-onc 
miles  and  a  half.     About  tvventy  miles  north-eaft  ol  this  another  portage 
of  nine  miles  and  a  quarter,  between  Ch.atoaghciuc  Creek,  emptying  into 
Lake  Erie,  and  Chatoughquc  Lake,  a  water  of  Allegany  river. 

Fort  ?]rie  ftands  on  the  northern  fnore  of  Lake  Eric,   anu   C^c  weft 
hank  of  Niagara  river,  in  Upper  Canada.     This  lake  at  its  noith-eaft 
end,  communicates  with  Lake  Ontario  by  the   river  Niagara,  which 
runs  from  fouth  to  north,  about  thirty  miles,  including  its  windings, 
emhracing  in  its  courfe  Grand  Ifland  and  receiving  Tonewanto  Creek, 
from  the  eaft.     About  the  middle  of  this  river  are  the  celebrated  falls  of 
Niagara,  which  are  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in 
the  world.     The  waters  which  fupply  the  river  Niagara  rife  near  two 
thofand  miles  to  the  north-weft,  and  pafling  through  the  lakes  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie,  receiving  in  their  courfe,  conftant  accu- 
mulations; at  length,  with  aftoni(hing  grandeur,  rufh  down  a  ftupendous 
precipice  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular;  and  in  a  ftrong 
rapid,  that  extends  to  the  diftance  of  eight  or  nine  miles  below,  fall 
near  as  imich  more :  the  river  then  lofcs  itfelf  in  Lake  Ontario.    The 
2  noife 
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nfilu'  (if  tlicfo  falls,  in  a  clear  day  .nnd  fair  wiivi,  may  l<c  I-.cnrd  l'ctv,\\;j 
forty  :mh1  Hlty  inilcs.  V/li';n  the  walir  ilrik^'s  the  bouo:ii,  its  fnrav 
rifc'sa  givat  hci^lit  in  the  air,  ()c'ca<if)ulnr;  a  thick  cloud  c;f  vapours,  nn 
vhich  t''.K  fun,  when  it  lliinc--,  paints  a  beau: l.iil  r.i'nhow.  I'ort  Ni- 
agara is  fitnated  on  the  call  iido  of  Niain'.ra  river,  at  its  crtrancc  into 
Lake  Ontario.  This  f,>rr,  an;l  I'lnr  at  T'ctrnr,  c.vurary  to  tlic  treaty  of 
J-8.J,  arc  yet  in  poiTciT.jn  of  the  IIri.'..".i  C.'iv,;'rnnr.T,t. 

Lakk  Or.  T.Muo,  ic  fitiKitcd  brcv.  ecu  !>vtyt!nve  rr.d  f-rty-fivc  de- 
gree;, north  latitude,  and  licrw.fn  oiv.  and  fi.e  \.  cil  1  iiv/uiulc.  Its  Au'in 
is  nearly  oval.  It-;  greatcA  h-ni^th  i.;  from  finirh-wc'l  t.)  n  -nh-can:,  a:;d 
in  circumfcrtncc  about  fix  hundred  mlk"?.  It  abounds  with  filh  of  an 
excellent  P.avour,  among  uhich  are  the  Cf.vc.ro  hafs,  weighing  three  or 
four  pounds.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  ClHiicfiee  river  from  tl'.c 
fouth,  and  of  Onondago,  at  Fort  Or.vego,  from  tl:c  fouth-eafi,  liy  which 
It  communicates,  through  Lake  Oneida  and  Wood  Creek,  with  Mahawl; 
river.  On  tr.e  north-caft,  this  Inkc  difcharges  itfelf  thrnu^di  the  ri\er 
Catara-;ui,  wldch  at  Montreal,  lakes  t!ie  name  cf  St.  Lavv  rence,  into 
the  Atlr.iuic  Ocean. 

About  cigl'.t  miles  from  the  wefi  end  of  Ln';e  Ontari.)  Is  a  curious 
cavern,  which  the  Meliifaugas  Indians  call  Mru/i.'o'  ah  '-Migivam,  or  /'^.';/V 
cf  the  Devil.  The  mountains  v.hich  border  on  the  lake,  at  this  place, 
break  off  abruptly,  and  form  a  precipice  of  tvvo  hundred  feet  perpendicular 
defccnt ;  at  the  bottom  of  wliich  the  cavern  begins.  The  firil  opening  is 
larq;e  enough  for  three  men  conveniently  to  v.-alk  abreall".  It  continues 
of  iliis  bignefs  fcr  f.  vcnty  yards  in  a  horizontal  direction,  '"ilicn  it  falls 
nlmoil  perpendieal.'.rly  fifty  yards,  which  may  be  dcfcei-ided  by  irregular 
ftcps  from  one  to  four  ilet  dillant  from  each  other..  It  then  continues 
forty  y;nds  horizontally,  at  the  end  of  which  is  another  perpendicular 
dcfcent,  down  which  there  arc  no  fceps.  The  cold  here  is  intcnfc.  lu 
firing  and  autumn,  there  are,  once  in  about  a  ',eek,  explofions  from  this 
cavern,  which  fhake  the  ground  for  fixteen  miles  rour.d. 

Lakt  Chamtlaix,  is  next  in  fize  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  lies  nearly 
eaR  fiom  ir,  forming  a  part  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  I'.atc  of  New 
York  and  the  iiate  of  Vermont.  It  took  its  name  from  a  French  gover- 
nor, whofe  name  wasChamplain,  who  was  drowned  in  it.  It  was  beiore 
called  Corlaer's  Lake.  It  is  about  eighty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
foulh,  and  in  iti  broadeft  part,  fourteen.  It  is  well  ftorcd  with  lifli,  and 
the  land  on  its  borders  and  on  the  banks  of  its  rivers,  is  good.  Crowu 
Point  and  Ticondcroga  arc  fituatcd  on  the  banks  of  this  lake,  near  the 

foathern  part  of  it. 

Lakr 
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Lake  CtoncE,  lies  to  the  fouthwanl  of  Champlain,  and  i«  a  iBoft 
clear,  beautiful  collcftion  of  water,   about  thirty-fix  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  fevcn  miles  wide.     It  embofoms  more  than  two  hundred 
iilunds  foinc  fay  three  hundred  and  fixty-five ;  very  few  of  which  are 
sny  tiling  more  than  barren  rock,  covered  with  heath,  and  a  few  cedar, 
fnruce,  and  hemlock  trees,  and  fhrubs,  that  harbor  abundance  of  rattle- 
fnalccs.     On  each  fide  it  is  (kirted   by  prodigious   mountains,   from 
vhich  large  quantities  of  red  cedar  are  every  year  carried  to  New- 
York,  for  (hip  timber.     The  lake  is  full  of  fi(hes,  and  fome  of  the  bed 
kii^di  among  which  are  the  black  Ofwego  bafs  and  large  fpcckled 
trouts.    The  water  of  this  lake  is  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Lvcl  of  Lake  Champlain.     The  portage  between  the  two  lakes  is  one 
luile  and  a  half;   but  with  a  fmall  cxpence  might  be  reduced  to  fixty 
\:\th;  and  v/ith  one  or  two  locks  might  be  made  navigable  through 
lor  baueaux.     This  lake,  in  the  French  charts,   is  called  Lake  St.  Sa- 
tument ;  and.  it  is  fad  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  former  times, 
»,cre  at  the  pains  to  procure  this  water  for  facramental  ufes  in  all  theic 
ChurclKs  in  Canada :  hence  probably  it  derived  its  name. 

The  Mississippi  river,  is  the  great  refervoir  of  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  their  numerous  branches  from  the  eaft;  and  of 
the  Millburi  and  other  rivers  from  the  weft.  Thefe  mighty  ftreama 
united,  are  borne  down  with  increafing  impetuofity,  through  vaft  fcwefts 
Mid  meadows,  and  difcharged  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  great 
length  and  uncommon  depth  of  this  river,  and  the  exceflive  muddineft 
and  falubrious  quality  of  its  waters,  after  its  jun6lion  with  the  MiiTouri, 
are  very  fingular  *.  The  direftion  of  the  channel  is  fo  crooked,  that 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  mcuth  of  the  Ohio,  a  diftance  which  does  not 
exceed  four  hundred  and  fixty  miles  in  a  ftrait  line,  is  about  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-fix  by  water.  It  may  be  (hortened  at  leaft  two  hundred  and 
hfty  miles,  by  cutting  acrofs  eight  or  ten  necks  of  land,  forae  of  which 
are  not  thirty  yards  wide.  Charlevoix  relates  that  in  the  year  1722,  at 
Point  Coupee,  or  Cut  Point,  the  river  made  a  great  turn,  and  fome  Ca- 
nadians, by  deepening  the  channel  of  a  fmall  brook,  diverted  the  waters 
of  the  river  into  it.    The  impetuofity  of  the  ftream  was  fo  violent,  and 

*  In  a  h.-vlf  pint  tumbler  of  this  water  has  l»ern  found  a  fediment  of  one  Inch.  It 
is,  notwithlhnding,  extremely  wholefome  and  well  tailed,  and  very  cool  m  the  hctteft 
feafons  of  the  year;  the  rowers,  who  are  there  employed,  drink  of  it  when  they  arc  in 
i:.e  ftrongjft  pcrfpiration,  and  never  receive  any  bjJ  eft'eds  from  it.  The  Inhabitants 
of  New  Orleans  ufe  no  other  water  thin  that  of  this  river,  which,  by  bsin^  k.?ii:  in 
jirc,  becomes  perfcilly  clear. 
Voi.  L  B  h  tie 
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the  foil,  of  To  rich  nml  loofo  a  quality,  that,  in  a  (hort  time,  the  point 
was  entirely  cut  throir^h,  and  travellers  f.ivcd  fourteen  leagues  of  their 
voyage.  The  old  bcsl  has  no  water  in  it,  the  times  of  the  periodica) 
overflowings  only  excepted.  The  new  channel  has  been  fuiCK  founJoJ 
with  a  line  of  thirty  fathoms,  withf^ut  finiiing  a  ho.tnm.  Several  other 
points,  of  great  extent,  havr,  in  like  manner,  been  fince  cut  off,  and  the 
river  divertcj  into  new  channels. 

In  the  fpring  floods  the  MiffifTippi  is  very  !i',.;'i,  and  the  current  fa 
ilrong,  that  it  ib  with  difiiculty  it  can  hcafccndcilj  but  this  difadvantagr 
is  in  part  compcnratcd  by  eddies  f  r  c()untcr-curri:nts,  which  arc  found 
in  the  hcnds  clofe  to  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  which  runs  with  nearly  equal 
velocity  againfl  the  dream,  and  adill  the  afcending  boats.     The  current 
at  this  feafon  dcfccnds  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.    I:i 
autumn,  wlion  the  waters  arc  low,    it  docs  not  run  fafter  than  t\vc» 
miles,  but  it  is  r;!pld  in  fuch  parts  of  the  river,  as  have  cluftcrsof  illam'o, 
Ihoals,  and  fand-banks.     The   circumfcrcijce  of  many  of  thefe   ttwAi 
bein^  fovcral  miles,   the  voyage  if  longer,  and  in  fomc  parts  more  dan- 
gen  us  thnn  in  the  fpring.     The  merchandi<:c  neccfiary  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  upper  fcttlemcnts  on  or  near  the  Miliiirippi,  is  convej  ed  tn 
the  fpring  and  autumn  in  battcaux,  rowed  by  eighteen  or  twenty  mer, 
and  carrying  about  forty  tons.  From  New  Orleans  to  the  Illinois,  the 
voyage  is  commonly  performed   in  eight  or  ten  weeks.     A  prodigious 
number  of  illands,  fome  of  which  arc  of  great  extent,  Interfperfe  thiii 
mighty  river.     Its  depth  incrcafcs  as  you  afccnd  it.     Its  waters,  after 
overflowing  its  banks  below  the  river  Ibberville  on  the  caft,   and  the 
river  Rouge  on  the  wed,  never  return  within  them  again,  there  bcinij 
miany  outlets  or  flrcams,  by  whitlv  they  are  conducted  into  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  more  efpecially  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  Mifliflippi,  dividing  the 
country  into  numerous  iflands.     Thefe  fingularities  diftinguilh  it  from 
everv  other  known  river  in  the  world.     Below  the  Ibberville,  the  land 
begins  to  be  very  low  on  both  fides  of  the  river  acrofs  the  country, 
and  gradually  decline?  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  fca.     Th«  ifland 
of  New  Orleans,  and  the  lands  oppofite,  are  to  all  appearance  of  no  long 
date ;  for  in  digging  ever  fo  little  below  the  furia-e,  you  fmd  water 
and  great  qu".ntiries  of  trees.     The  man}-  bcacl;e.s  und  breakers,  as  well 
inlets,  which  have  ariien  out  of  the  ch:inncl  v  ithin  rtic  laft  half  century, 
at  the  fevernl  iuouths   of   tfie   river,    are  convincing   proofs   that  tuii 
pcninfula  wai   wholly   formed   in  the  fame  manner,     And  it  i^  ccrtaia 
that  v,'he'i  La  Salle  failed  do-,\-n  the  MiiTiiiippl  to  tlic  fca,  the  opcrung 
af  rn:;r  river  -."a.s  very  d';fcrcnt  from  what  it  is  at  prefent. 
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The  ncnrcr  yon  aj'j'roai.Ii  to  the  fi;),  this  trutli  hccomcs  more  ftrikinjj. 
The  bar*  that  crofs.  moll  of  thL'lV  i'mall  channels  oprm-.!  bv  tlic  current, 
have  hcvn  inultipliiil  by  means  of  the  trees  carried  down  with  the 
ftrwms;  one  ofwliich  ltoj>p;\l  by  its  root's  or  brandies  in  a  .liallow  p:irf, 
Li  rulHi ieiit  to  ol)llriKt  the  pilTai'e  of  ihuufan  Is  trn^rc,  and  to  fijc  t'lrm  at 
;hc  fame  place.  Ailonilhint;  colU-i'li(^ns  of  trees  arc  daily  fcen  in 
paiiing  between  t!ie  Bali/.p  and  the  Mi'louri.  No  hiKTian  force  btfing 
fufiici.nt  tor  removing  thc;n,  the  mud  latjicd  down  by  the  river 
ferves  to  bind  and  cement  thcin  toijethrr.  They  ar^'  gradually  covered, 
jnd  every  inundatii  n  not  only  extends  their  Icngtli  and  bruadth,  bi". 
vids  another  layer  to  t'.icir  height.  In  lefs  than  ten  yearj  time,  canes, 
flirubs,  and  aijuatic  timber  giov.  on  them,  and  form  points  and  illandi, 
wliich  forcibly  fliift  the  bed  of  the  river. 

Nothing  can  be  alVerted  with  cert:unty,  rcfpcfling  tlic  length  of  this 
ri.'cr.  hi  fource  ii:  not  known,  but  fuppofed  to  be  upwards  of  three 
thoufand  miles  from  the  fea,  as  the  river  runs.  We  only  know,  that  from 
St,  Anthony's  falls,  in  lat.  15°,  it  glides  with  a  pL-afant,  clear  currcar, 
and  receives  many,  large  and  very  extcnfivc  tributary  llreams  before  its 
jun'lion  with  the  Miflburi,  u  idiout  greatly  incrcafing  the  breadth  of  the 
MifTiflippi,  though  they  do  its  depth  and  rafudity.  The  muddy  waters 
of  the  MiiTouri  difcolour  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  till  it  empties 
itfelf  into  the  bay  of  Mexico.  The  MiiTouri  is  a  longer,  broader,  and 
deeper  river  than  the  Mifliihppi,  and  affords  a  more  extenGve  navigation; 
it  is,  in  faft,  the  principal  river,  contributing  more  to  the  common 
ftreaiTi  than  docs  the  Mimlfi-ppi  It  has  been  rfcended  by  French  traders 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  from  the  depth  of  water, 
and  breadth  of  the  river  at  that  dillance,  it  appeared  to  be  navigable 
many  miles  further, 

Fro.n  the  Miflburi  river,  to  nearly  oppofite  the  Ohio,  the  weftem  bank 
of  the  Miinffippi,  is,  fome  few  places  excepted,  higher  than  the  caftcrn. 
From  Mine  au  fer,  to  the  Ibbervillc,  the  eaftern  hank  is  higher  than  the 
wcilern,  on  which  there  is  not  a  fmgle  difcernible  rifing  or  eminence  for 
the  diftance  of  feven  hundred  an. I  fifty  miles.  From  the  Ibberville  to  the 
fea  there  are  no  eminences  on  either  fide,  though  the  eafter  bank  appears 
rather  the  higheft  of  the  two,  as  far  as  the  Englifh  turn.  Thence  the 
banks  gradually  diminifh  in  height  to  the  mouths  of  the  river,  where 
they  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the  common  fur- 
face  of  the  water. 

The  llime  which  the  annual  floods  of  the  river  MilTilfippl  leaves  on  the 
furface  of  the  adjacent  Ihores,  may  be  compared  vvith  that  of  the  Nile, 
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which  depofits  a  fimilar  manure,  and  for  many  centuries  pall  has  infurcd 
the  fertility  of  Egypt.  When  its  banks  (hall  have  been  cultivated  as  the 
excellency  of  its  foil  and  temperature  of  the  climate  dcferve,  its  popula- 
tion will  equal  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  trade,  wealth, 
and  power  of  America,  may,  at  fome  future  period,  depend,  and  perhaps 
centre,  upon  the  Miflifllppi.  This  alfo  refembles  the  Nil?  in  the  number 
of  its  mouths,  all  ilTuing  into  a  fea,  that  may  be  compared  to  the  Medi- 
terranean,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  fouth  by  the  two  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Africa,  as  the  Mexican  Bay  is  by  North  and  South 
America.  The  fmaller  mouths  of  this  ru'er  might  be  eafily  ftopped  up, 
by  means  of  thofc  floating  trees  with  which  the  river,  daring  the  floods, 
is  always  covered.  The  whole  force  of  the  channel  being  united,  the 
only  opening  then  left  would  probably  grow  deep,  and  the  bar  be  re- 
moved. 

Whoever  for  a  moment  will  caft  his  eye  over  a  map  of  the  town  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  immenfe  country  around  it,  and  view  its  advan- 
tageous fituation,  muft  be  convinced  that  it,  or  fome  place  near  it,  mui^, 
in  proccfs  of  time,  become  one  of  the  greateft  marts  in  the  world. 

The  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  about  latitude  45*',  received  their 
name  from  Father  Lewis  Hcnnipin,  a  French  miffionary,  who  travelled 
into  thefe  parts  about  the  year  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
was  the  firft  European  ever  feen  by  the  natives.  The  whole  river,  which 
is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  falls  perpendicularly 
about  thirty  feet,  and  forms  a  moft  pleafing  cataraft.  The  rapids  be- 
low, in  the  fpace  of  three  hundred  yards,  render  the  defcent  confidcrably 
greater;  fo  that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  they  appear  to  be;  much 
higher  than  they  really  are.  In  the  middle  of  the  falls  is  a  fmall  Ifland, 
about  forty  feet  broad,  and  fomewhat  Ibnger,  on  which  grow  a  few 
cragged  hemlock  and  fpruce  trees ;  and  about  half  way  between  this 
ifland  and  theeaftern  fhore  is  a  rock,  lying  at  the  very  cage  of  the  fall, 
in  an  oblique  pofition,  five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  thirty  or  forty  long. 
Thefe  falls  are  peculiarly  fituated,  as  they  are  approachable  without  the 
leaft  obftruftion  from  any  intervening  hill  or  precipice,  which  cannot 
be  faid  of  any  other  confiderable  fall,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The 
cbuntr^  around  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  not  an  uninterrupted 
plain  where  the  eye  finds  no  relief,  btJt  compofed  of  many  gentle 
afccnts,  which  in  the  fpring  and  fumrafer  ztt  covered' with  verdure,  aiid 
interfperfed  with  little  groves,  that'giVe  a  pleafing  va'riety  to  the  profpeft. 
A  little  difiance  below  the  falls,  is  a  fmall  ifland  of  about  an  acre  and 
an  halfj  on  which  grow  a  grea^t  number  of  oak  ttcts't  almoft  all  the 
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branches  of  which,  ahle  to  bear  the  weight,  nre,  in  the  pjoper  fcafon  of 
the  year,  loaded  with  eagles  nefts.  Their  inftiniflive  wifclom  has  taught 
them  to  choofc  this  place,  as  it  is  fecure,  on  account  of  the  rapids  above 
from  the  attacks  either  of  man  or  beaft. 

From  the  bcft  accounts  tliat  can  be  obtained  from  the  Indians,  we 
]carn  that  the  four  mofl  capital  rivers  on  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica, viz.  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Miffiflippi,  the  river  Bourbon,  and  the 
Oregon,  or  the  river  of  the  Weft,  have  their  fources  in  the  fame  neigh- 
bourhood. Tlie  waters  of  the  three  former,  are  faid  to  be  within 
thirty  miles  of  each  other ;  the  latter  is  rather  farther  weft. 

This  ftiews  that  thefe  parts  are  the  higheft  lands  in  North  America ; 
and  it  is  an  inftance  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  other  three  quarters  of 
the  globe,  that  four  rivers  of  fuch  magnitude  fliould  take  their  rife  to- 
gether, and  each,  after  running  feparate  courfes,  difcharge  their  water* 
into  different  oceans,  at  the  diftance  of  more  than  two  thoufand  miles 
from  their  fources.  For  in  their  paflage  from  this  fpot  to  the  bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  eaft ;  to  the  bay  of  Mexico,  foutli  j  to  Hudfon's  Bay, 
north ;  and  to  the  bay  at  the  ftraits  of  Annian,  weft  ;  where  the  river 
Oregon  is  fu^pofed  to  empty  itfelf,  each  of  them  traverfes  upwards  of 
two  thoufand  miles. 

The  Ohio  is  the  moft  beautiful  river  on  earth  :  its  current  gentle, 
waters  clear,  and  bofom  fmooth  and  unbroken  by  rocks  and  rapids,  a 
fingle  inftance  only  excepted.  It  is  one  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  Fort 
Pitt :  five  hundred  yards  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway  :  twelve, 
hundred  yards  at  Louifville ;  and  the  rapids,  half  a  mile,  in  fome  few, 
places  beiow  Louifville  :  but  its  general  breadth  does  not  exceed  fix 
hundred  yards.  In  fome  places  its  width  is  not  four  hundred,  and  in  ont 
place  particularly,  far  below  the  rapids,  it  is  lefs  than  three  hundred,  It>, 
breadth  in  no  one  place  exceeds  twelve  hundred  yards,  and  at  its  janftioa. 
with  the  Miffiflippi,  neither  river  i}  more  than  nine  hundred  yards  wide. 

Its  length,  as  meafured  according  to  its  meanders  by  Capt.  Hutching 
h  as  follows : 
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In  common  winter  and  fpring  floods,  it  affords  thirty  or  forty  {cct 
water  to  Louifville,  twenty-fivc  or  thirty  feet  to  La  Tartcs's  rapids, 
forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanhaway,  and  a  fufficiency 
at  all  times  for  light  batteaux  and  canoes  to  Fort  Fitt.  The  rapids  are 
in  latitude  28°  8'.  The  inundations  of  this  river  begin  about  the  lall  of 
March,  and  fubfide  in  July,  although  tliey  frequently  happen  in  other 
months,  fo  that  boats  which  carry  three  hundred  barrels  of  ilour,  from 
the  Monongahela,  or  Youhiogany,  above  Pitllburg,  have  feldom  long  to 
wait  for  water  only.  During  thefe  floods  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  may  be 
carried  from  Louifville  to  New  Orleans,  if  the  f  iddcn  turns  of  the  river 
and  the  lirength  of  its  current  will  admit  a  fafe  ftecrage;  and  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Col.  Morgan,  who  has  had  all  the  means  of  information,  that 
a  vefl'el  properly  built  for  the  fea,  to  draw  12  feet  water,  when  loaded, 
and  carrying  from  twelve  to  fixteen  hundred  barrels  of  flour,  may  be 
more  eafily,  cheaply,  and  fafely  navigated  from  Pittlburgh  to  the  fea, 
than  thofe  now  in  ufe ;  and  that  this  matter  only  requires  one  man  of 
capacity  and  enterprize  to  afcertain  it.  He  obferves,  that  a  veifel  in- 
tended to  be  rigged  as  a  brigantine,  fnow,  or  iViip,  fiiould  be  double 
decked,  take  her  mails  on  deck,  and  be  rowed  to  the  Ibbcrvifle,  below 
which  are  no  iflands,  or  to  New  Orleans,  with  twenty  men,  fo  as  to 
afford  reliefs  of  ten  and  ten  in  the  night. — Such  a  velTel,  without  the 
ufe  of  oars,  he  fays,  would  float  to  New  Orleans,  from  Pittfturg, 
twenty  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  If  this  be  fo,  wliat  agreeable  prof- 
peds  arc  prefented  to  thofe  who  have  fixed  their  lefidcncc  in  the  weftern 
country. 

The  rapids  at  Louifville  defcend  about  ten  feet  in  a  length  of  a  mile 
and  a  half.  The  bed  of  the  river  there  is  a  foiid  rock,  and  is  divided 
by  an  ifiand  into  two  branches,  the  fouthern  of  which  is  about  two 
hundred  yards  wide,  but  impaflTable  in  dry  feafons,  about  four  months 
in  the  year.  The  bed  of  the  northern  branch  is  worn  into  channels 
by  the  conftant  courfe  of  the  water,  and  attrition  of  the  pebble  (tones 
carried  on  with  it,  fo  as  to  be  paffable  for  batteaux  throu^ih  the  greater 
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part  of  the  year.  Yet  it  Is  thought  that  the  fouthern  arm  may  be  the 
rrtoft  eafily  opened  for  conftant  navigation.  The  rife  of  the  waters  iit 
thcfc  rapids  does  not  exceed  twenty  or  twenty-five  feel.  The  American* 
have  a  fort,  fituated  at  the  head  of  the  falls.  The  ground  on  the  fouth 
Tide  rifes  very  gradually. 

At  Fort  Pitt  the  river  Ohio  Icfes  its  name,  branching  Into  the  Monon- 
<rahela  and  Alle^anv. 

The  Monongahela  is  four  hundred  yards  wide  at  Its  mouth.     From 
thence  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  mouth  of  Yohogany,  where  it  Is 
three  hundred  yards  wide.     Thence  to  Redftone  by  yvater  is  fifty  miles, 
bv  land  thirty.     Then  to  the  mouth  of  Cheat  river  by  water  forty  miles, 
by  land  twenty-eight,  the  width  continuing  at  three  hundred  yards,  and 
the  navigation  good  for  boats.     Thence  the  width  is  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  weftern  fork,  fifty  miles  higher,  and  the  navigation  frequent- 
ly interrupted  by  rapids ;  which  however  with  a  fwcll  of  two  or  three 
feet,  become  very  paffable  for  boats.     It  then  admits  light  boats,  except 
in  dry  feafons,  fixty-five  miles  further  to  the  head  of  Tygart's  valley, 
prcfcnting  only  fome  fmall  rapids  and  falls  of  one  or  two  feet  perpendi- 
cular, and  Icflcning  In  its  width  to  twenty  yards.     The  welleru  fork  is 
navigable  in  the  winter  ten  or  fifteen  miles  towards  the  northern  of  the 
Little  Kanhaway,  and  will  admit  a  good  waggon  road  to  it.     The  Yo- 
hogany is  the  principal  branch  of  this  river.    It  pafics  through  the  Laurel 
mountain,  about  thirty  miles  from  its  mouth ;  is  fo  far,  from  three  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  wide,  and  the  navigation  much  ob- 
ftrudled  in  dry  weather  by  rapids  and  flioals.     In  its  paflagc  through  the 
mountain  It  makes  very  great  tails,  admitting  no  navigation  for  tew  miles 
to  the  Turkey  foot.     Thence  to  the  great  crofiing,  about  twenty  miles, 
it  is  again  navigable,  c.vccpt  in  dry  feafons,  and  at  this  place  is  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide.    The  fources  of  this  river  are  divided  from  thofe  of  the 
Potomak  by  the  Allegany  mountains.     From  the  falls,  wlicrc  it  Inter- 
feds  the  Laurel  mountahi,  to  Fort  Cumberland,  the  head  of  the  naviga- 
tion on  the  Potomak,  is  forty  miles  of  very  mountainous  road.     Wills's 
creek,  at  the  month  of  which  '--as  Fort  Cumberland,  Is  thirty  or  forty 
yards  wide,  but  alFords  no  navigation  as  yet.     Ciicat  river,  another  c- 
fidcrable  branch  of  the  Monongahela,  is  two  hundred  yards  wide  at  it«i 
mouth,  and  one  hundred  yards  at  the  Dunkard's  fettlement,  fifty  miles 
higher.    It  is  navigable  for  boats,  except  in  dry  feafons.    The  lx)undary 
between  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania  crofles  it  about  three  or  four  mile* 
above  its  mouth. 

The  Allegany  river,  with  a  flight  fweU,  affords  navigation  for  light 
batteaus  to  VenangO;  at  the  mouth  of  French  creek,  where  it  Is  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide ;  and  it  is  pradifed  even  to  Le  Boeuf,  from  whence 
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there  Is  a  portage  of  fifteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Pefque  Iflc  on  Lake 
Erie. 

The  country  watered  by  the  Miflifllppi  and  Its  caftern  branches,  con- 
fiitu'-s  five-eights  of  the  United  States ;  two  of  which  five-eighths  are 
occupied  by  the  Ohio  and  its  waters;  the  refiduary  (i reams,  which  ran 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  water  the 
remaining  three-eights. 

Before  we  quit  the  fubjcft  of  the  weftern  waters,  wc  will  take  a  view 
of  their  principal  connexions  with  the  Atlantic.  Thefe  are  four,  the 
Hudfon's  river,  the  Potomak,  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Miflifllppi.  Dow» 
the  laft  will  pafs  all  the  heavy  commodities.  But  the  navigation  through 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  fo  dangerous,  and  that  up  the  Miflifllppi  fo  diffi- 
cult and  tedious,  that  it  is  thought  probable  that  European  merchandize 
will  not  be  conveyed  through  that  channel.  It  is  moft  likely  that  flour, 
timber,  and  other  heavy  articles  will  be  floated  on  rafts,  which  will  thcm- 
felves  be  an  article  for  fale  as  well  as  their  loading,  the  navigators  re- 
turning by  land,  as  at  prefent.  There  will  therefore  be  a  competition 
between  the  Hudfon,  the  Potomak,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers  for  the 
lefidue  of  the  commerce  of  all  the  country  weftward  of  Lake  Erie,  on 
the  waters  of  the  lakes,  of  the  Ohio,  and  upper  parts  of  Miflifllppi. 
To  go  to  New- York,  that  part  of  the  trade  which  comes  from!  the  lakes 
lor  their  waters  muft  firft  be  brought  into  Lake  Erie.  Between  Lake  Su- 
perior and  its  waters  and  Huron  are  the  rapids  of  St.  Marie,  which  will 
permit  boats  to  pafs,  but  not  larger  veflfcls.  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan 
aflFord  communication  with  Lake  Eric  by  refliels  of  eight  feet  draught. 
That  part  of  the  trade  which  comes  from  the  waters  of  the  Miflifllppi  muft 
pafs  from  them  through  fome  portage  into  the  waters  of  the  lakes.  The 
portage  from  the  Illinois  river  into  a  water  of  Michigan  is  of  one  mil/: 
only.  From  the  Wabafh,  Miami,*  Muflwingum,  or  Allegany,  are  portages 
into  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  of  from  one  to  fifteen  miles.  When  the 
commodities  are  brought  into,  and  have  pafied  through  Lake  Erie,  there  is 
between  that  and  Ontario  an  interruption  by  the  fails  of  Niagara,  where 
the  portage  is  of  eight  miles ;  and  between  Ontario  and  the  Hudfon's 
river  are  portages  of  the  falls  of  Onondago,  a  little  above  Ofwego,  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  4  frona  Wood  creek  to  the  Mohawks  river  two  miles ; 
at  the  little  falls  of  the  Mohawks  river  half  a  mile,  and  from  Scheneftady 
to  Albany  fixteen  miles.  Befides  the  increafe  of  expence  occafioned  by 
frequent  change  of  carriage,  there  is  an  increafed  rifle  of  pillage  produced 
by  committing  merchandize  to  a  greater  number  of  hands  fuccefllively. 
The  Potomak  offers  itfelf  under  the  following  circumftance.  For  the 
trade  of  the  lakes  and  their  waters  weftward  of  Lake  Eric,  when  it  Ihall 
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fiave  entered  that  lake,  it  nnift  coall  along  its  fouthcrn  fliorc,  on  account 
of  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  harliours,  the  northern,  thoii^^h  the 
ihorteR,  having  kw  harbours,  and  thefe  unfafe.  Having  rLiched 
Cavahoga,  to  proceed  on  to  New-York  it  will  liav"'  eight  huruin- 1  and 
tvventy-l7.Ve  miles,  and  fiv:  j.-'irr;!:;-'s :  whcrcts  it  is  but  four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  to  Alexandria,  its  emporium  on  the  Potomak,  if  it 
turns  into  the  Cavahoga,  and  paliVs  through  lliat,  Bigheaver,  Ohio, 
V'ahogany,  or  Monongalia  and  Cheat,  and  Potomak,  ami  there  arc  but 
tu'o  portages;  the  fir'd  of  which  between  Cavahoga  and  Beaver  may  be 
removed  by  uniting  the  fources  of  thefe  waters,  which  are  lakes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  each  other,  and  in  a  champaign  country;  the  other 
from  the  waters  of  Ohio  to  the  Potomak  will  be  from  fifteen  to  ictty  miles, 
according  to  the  trnurdc-  wlr.th  fl'iall  be  taken  to  approach  the  two  navi- 
gations. For  the  trade  of  the  0!iio,  or  that  which  Ihall  come  into  it 
from  its  own  waters  or  the  Minifllppi,  it  is  nearer  through  the  Potomak 
to  Alexandria  than  to  New- York,  by  five  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and 
it  is  interrupted  by  one  portage  only.  There  is  another  circumftance  of 
dli7ercnce  too.  The  lakes  themfelves  never  freeze,  but  the  communica- 
lions  between  them  freeze,  and  the  Hudfon's  river  is  itfelf  fl.at  up  by 
ti-o  ice  three  months  in  the  year  :  whereas  the  channel  to  the  Chefapej^-k; 
leads  direftly  into  a  warmer  cliinate.  The  fouthern  parts  of  it  very 
rarely  freeze  at  all,  and  whenever  the  nortljiera  do,  it  is  fo  near  the 
fnurces  of  the  rivers,  that  the  frequent  floods  to  which  they  are  there 
liable  break  up  the  ice  immediately,  fo  that  vcflels  may  pafs  through  the 
whole  winter,  fiibjecT  only  to  accidental  and  fhort  delays.  Add  to  all 
thi?,  that  in  cafe  of  a  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Canada,  or  the 
Indians,  the  route  to  New- York  becomes  a  froritier  through  almod 
its  whole  length,  and  all  commerce  through  it,  ceafes  from  that  moment. 
P)Ut  the  channel  to  New- York  is  already  known  to  praftice;  whereas 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  tlie  Potomak,  and  the  great  falls  vof  the 
latter,  are  yet  to  be  cleared  of  their  fixed  obftruftions. 

The  rout  by  St.  Lawrence  is  well  known  to  be  attended  with  many 
advantages,  and  foine  difad vantages.  But  there  is  a  fifth  rout, 
which  the  enlightened  and  enterprizing  Pennfylvanians  contemplate, 
which,  if  cfFefted,  will  be  the  eafieft,  cheapeft,  and  furcfk  paflfage  from 
the  lakes,  and  the  Ohio  river;  by  means  of  the  Sufquehannah,  and  a  canal 
from  thence  to  Philadelphia.  The  latter  part  of  this  plan,  viz.  the  canal 
between  Sufquehannah  and  the  bchuylkill  rivers,  is  now  afluaily  in  execu- 
tion. Should  they  accompUfli  their  whole  fcheme,  and  they  appear  con- 
fident of  fuccefs,  Philadelphia  in  all  probability  will  beconic,  in  feme 
f  ittire  period,  the  largefl  city  that  has  ever  yet  exiilcd. 
Vol.  I.  C  c  Particular 
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Particular  defciiptions  of  the  otluT  rivers  in  the  Unircd  States,  are  rc- 
fervcd  to  be  given  in  the  geographical  account  of  the  ftates,  throuf^h 
which  they  rcfpec'^ively  flow.  On-;  general  obfervation  refpeding  the 
rivers  will,  however,  be  naturally  intro{luc(!'d  here,  and  that  is,  that  the 
entrances  into  almoft  all  the  rivers,  inlets  and  bays,  from  New-Hamp- 
Ihire  to  Georgia,  arc  from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft. 
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BAYS. 

The  coaft  of  the  United  States  is  indented  with  numerous  bavs, 
fomc  of  which  are  equal  in  lizc  to  any  in  the  known  world.  Be- 
ginning at  the  north-caftcrly  part  of  the  continent,  and  proceeding  fouth- 
weftcrly,  you  firil  firid  the  l)ay  or  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  wliich  reccivcj 
the  v.atcrs  of  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Next  are  Chedabukto  and 
Cebuhto  Bays,  in  Nova-Scotia,  the  latter  dillinguifiied  by  the  lofs  of  a 
l^'rcnch  fleet  in  a  former  war  between  France  and  Great-Britain.  The 
bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova-Scotia  and  Ncw-Brunfwick,  i^  remarkable 
for  its  tides,  whicli  rife  to.tl:e  height  of  fifty  or  fixty  feet,  and  flow  fo 
rapidly  as  to  overtake  animals  which  feed  upon  th.c  fiiore.  Pafiiunaqiiody, 
i'enobfcot,  Broad  and  Cafco  Bays,  lie  along  the  coaft  of  the  diftri^  of 
Maine.  Mafiachufetts-Bay  fp read s  eaft ward  of  Eoflon,  and  is  compre- 
hendcd  between  Cape  Ann  on  tl.e  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  fouth. 
'i'he  points  of  Bofton  harbour  arc  Nahant  and  Alderton  points. 
Pafling  by  Narraganfet  aiid  other  bays  in  the  ftate  of  Rhode-lfl;ii.d, 
you  enter  Long-] Hand  Sound,  between  Montauk-point  and  the  Main. 
This  SouiiJ,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  kind  of  inland  fea,  from  three  to 
twenty-five  miles  broad,  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  jniles  long, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  ifland,  and  dividing  it  from  Con- 
neilicut.  It  communicates  with  the  ocean  at  both  ends  of  Long-Ifland, 
and  affords  a  very  fafe  and  convenient  inland  navigation. 

The  celebrated  llraight,  called  lull-tJcite,  is  near  the  weft  end  of  this 
foi:nd,  about  eight  miles  caftward  of  New- York  city,  and  is  remark- 
;:ble  for  its  whirlpaolb,  which  make  a  tremendous  roaring  at  certain  times 
of  tiJe.  Thef;  whirlpools  arc  occafioned  by  the  narrownefs  and  crock- 
ed nefs  of  the  pafs,  and  a  bed  cf  rocks  which  extend  quite  acrofs  it ;  and 
not  by  the  meeting  of  the  tides  from  ealt  to  weft,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured, bccaufethey  m'ict  at  Frngs-point,  f^\rral  miles  above.  A  Ikilful 
j'il.jf  in\y  with  fA'ciV:  con.iii:^  a  fliin  of  any  burden  through  tins  ftrait 
u  iih  the  tide,  or  at  ftii!  'vatcr  with  a  fair  v.iad  *. 

*    Til!',  fvl-iwln^'  "ngi'iiiju-;  gc  ■;o;icil  ri-inarks  c>t"  Dr.  Mitclicll'-,  en  ccrta'in  marltim 
•-.vAi  'A  till-  I'.icf:  u!'  i\'cw  V'o  k,  ii.i<.r,v'  i  pl.icj  in  tl.i^  cu.i.iicition  ; 
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D.'l;r.vp,re  Ray  is  fixty  miles  long,  frnm  the  Cape  to  the  entrance  ot 
(lie  river  Delaware  at  Bombay-hook  ;  ami  fo  wide  in  foine  parts,  as  thar 
a  fnip,  in  the  niiddh^  of  it,  cannot  be  fecn  from  the  land.  It  opens  into 
the  Aiiantic  nortli-.vjfc  and  foiith-call,  between  Cape  llenlopen  on  thf* 
right,  and  Cape  May  on  the  left.  Tlicfc  Capes  arc  eighteen  ur 
twe-ity  miles  apiirt.  * 

The  Chcfapeek  is  one  of  the  larked  bays  in  the  known  world.  Its  en- 
trance is  nearly  E.  N.  E.  and  S.  S.  W.  between  Cape  Charles,  hit. 
3-7'''  12',  and  Cape  Idcnry  lat.  37*^,  in  VirL',inia,  it  is  twelve  miles  wide, 
and  extends  two  hundred  and  feventy  miles  to  the  northward,  dividing 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  is  from  feven  to  eighteen  miles  broad,  and 
generally  as   much  as  nine  fathoms  deep ;  affording  many  commodious 

«'  From  tlie  fuivcy  of  the  fuflils  in  thefe  paits  of  t!'.e  Amcr'can  co.ift  one  bt'comes 
convinced,  that  tli'j  pr:ncip.il  fliare  ot"  them  13  r.i<  aniticai.,  compofcd  of  the  Jamc  fort!  of 
ir.atenals  luith  the  highijl  A'fji,  Pyrcnea,  Cmc.iJ'us,  and  Ar.da,  and  like  them  d.JlUute  of 
metals  and peticfankm. 

The  occurrence  of  «o  horizontal  ftrata,  and  the  frequency  of  veiriuil  layers,  le.i.l  us 
further  to  fuppofe  :ljt  thefe  are  not  fccondary  c-J!eclbns  oj  m'ineti'Js,  but  arc  certainly  i:i  a 
ji.ite  of  prhncval  arra>igcti:ent. 

The  Steatites,  ylmia:thus,  Shoer!,  Fe/dfpath,  Mica,  Garnet,  Jafpar,  Shifiis,  j^fl'rfics, 
and  ^lartz,  inuli:  all  be  coi.fi.lcreJ  as  primiiiiie  f:-]/.!!,  and  by  no  means  cf  an  alluvial 
ta'.ure. 

What  inference  remains  now  to  be  drawn  from  this  ftatcment  of  fifls,  but  that  the 
fiiTilonable  opinion  of  onfiderii'.g  thtf'  maritime  parts  of  our  c).m'.ry  as  flats,  hove  up 
from  the  deeps  by  the  fa,  or  bioaght  down  from  the  heights  by  cl^.o  rivers,  llands  uri- 
lupporteJ  by  reafon,  and  coMtrad;£ttd  by  experience? 

A  more  probable  opinion  iu,  that  Long  Ifland,  and  the  adjacent  cotjiincnt,  were  in 
torm'jr  days  cjutif/Uous,  or  only  fcpar.ite.l  by  a  finail  ri.er,  m\.\  that  the  '.trait  which  r.oW 
lilvldes  th.Mi,  was  fo;ir,c J  by  fucci  fiive  inroads  of  the  fc;  fr.  rn  tlie  e;(ib.', ard  and  weftward 
in  the  coa  {„:  c.f  aj.'s.  This  cnnjeflure  is  fiipported  by  the  fidti  v.-h!ch  follow,  to  -.vlt  : 
I.  The  fv)i!il  bodies  on  both  fhorrs  have  a  near  rt.feniblancc.  2.  The  rocks  and  iflands 
lyi-ij;  between  are  formed  of  fimilar  materia's.  3.  1p.  fevcial  places,  particularly  at 
VVhite-St.  ne  and  Hel'-Gate,  the  J^ftance  from  land  to  land  is  v.  ry  fmall.  4.  Where- 
ever  the  llio.e  is  not  C)n-,p(ftd  of  folid  rock,  lii'.re  the  water  oiidnuci  to  make  j:reat 
ircroachn.ea:?,  and  to  ca>.fe  tl-.e  high  banks  to  tumble  dowr»»  not  (-niv  here,  but 
ut  Mondlon,  Newton,  and  eifev.'Iicre,  at  this  vc-y  day.  5.  The  rocky  piles  in  tlic 
Suund,  called  Exeeuiicn,  and  .Steppin;;- Stones,  and  thofe  named  Hartieberry  Illand,  Pea 
1(1  ind,  Heart  Ifiand,  and  many  more  that  lie  up  and  d.;wn,  are  iTron^,  c'rcumftancLS  in 
tiVJur  of  this  opinion;  for  from  fevcral  of  them  all  the  earthy  martyr,  as  far  as  the 
iiji,heft  tides  can  reach,  has  long  fince  been  carried  away,  and  from  the  reft,  the  fand 
and  gravel  continue  to  be  removed  by  daily  attrition  ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  Brothers, 
llyker's,  B.ackweli's,  and  other  iflar.ds.  6.  There  is  a  tradition  among  that  race  of 
men,  wh),  picvious  to  the  Europeans,  poffeffed  this  trail  of  country  ;  that  at  fame  dif- 
tant  period,  in  foi'mer  times,  their  anceftors  could  lljp  from  rjtk  to  rock,  and  crofs  this 
iiiR  of  the  lea  on  Lot  at  Hell-Gate." 

C  c  3  harbours^ 
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harbours,  and  a  fafe  and  eafy  navigation.  It  receives  the  waters  ot  the 
Siifcjuchannah,  Pooniak,  Rappahamiok,  York  and  Jam'cs  ri\cr,  wliitli 
arc  all  lar^e  and  navigable. 

FACE    OF    THE    OOUNTRY.. 

The   traft   of  country  belonging  to  jhe  Unite;!   States,  is  happily 
variegated  with  plains  and   mountains,  hills   and  vallits.     .S.Mne  parts 
are  rocky,   particularly   New- England,  the  north  parts  of  New  York, 
and   Nevv-Jerfey,  and  a  broad  I'pace,  including  the  fevcral  ridges   of 
the   long   range   of    mountains    which    run     fouth-wellward    throuyji 
Fennfjl/ania,  Virginia,  North-Carolina,  and  part  of  Georgia,  divid, 
ing  the  waters  wl.ich  flow  into  the   Atlantic,  from  thofe  which  i;  11 
into  the  Miihlfippi.    In  the  part?,  cafl:  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  in  the 
fouthcrn  ftatcs,  the  country  for  fceral  hundred  nHl^:s  in  len",th,  and  fixty 
or  feventy,  anJ  fonictimei  moroj  in  breadth,  is  level  and  ontiri  ly  free  of 
(lone.     It  has  been  a  quellion  agitated  by  the  curious,  whether  the  cx- 
tenfive  trad  of  low,  flat  country,  whi^h  ftonts  fhc  feveral  ftatcs  fouth  of 
New- York,  and  extends  b3clc,.tt>'t1ie  hills,  has  remained  in  its  prcfent 
form  and  fituation  eve-rJiiiTO^the  flood  :  or  whether  it  has  been  made  by 
the  particles  of  earth  which  have  been  waflied  down  from  the  adjacent 
mountains^  and  by  the  accumulation  of  foil  from  the  decay  of  vegetable 
fubllances  J  or  by  cartli  waflied  out  of  the  bay  of  Mexico  by  the  piilf 
ftream,  and  lodged  on  the  coail;  or  by  the  recefs  of  the  ocean,  occafionc'i 
by  a  chan,(;e  in  fome  other  part  of  the  earth.     Several  phenomena  deferve 
confideration  informing  an  opinion  on  this  quellion. 

1.  It  is  a  hi\,  well  known  to  every  perfon  of  obfervation  who  has 
Jived  in,  or  travelled  through  the  fouthern  ihites,  that  marine  fliclls  and 
other  fubftances  which  are  peciillar  to  the  fea-fhore,  are  almoft  invariably 
found  by  digging  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  below  the  furface  of  t!ie  earth.  A 
gentleman  of  veracity  has  aflerted  ;  that  in  fmking  a  well  many  miles  from 
the  fea,  he  found,  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet,  every  appearance  of  a  f  ilt 
marfli  ;  that  is,  marfh  grafs,  marfli  mud,  and  brackifli  wat^r.  In  all  this 
fiat  country  until  you  come  to  the  hilly  land,  where\cr  you  dig  a  well, 
you  find  the  water,  at  a  certain  depth,  frofli  and  tolerably  good  ;  but  if 
you  exceed  that  depth  two  or  three  feet,  you  come  to  a  faltiili  or  brack- 
ifh  water  that  is  fcarccly  drinkable,  and  the  earth  dug  up,  refembles, 
in  appearance  and  fmell,  that  which  ia  dug  up  on  the  edges  of  the  fait 
marflies. 

2.  On  and  near  the  margin  of  the  rivers  are  frequently  found  fand 
hills,  which  appear  to  have  been  drifted  into  ridges  by  the  force  of  water. 
At  the  bottom  of  fome  of  the  banks  In  the  rivers,  fifteen  or  twenty  feel 
below  the  furface  of  the  earth,  are  waflied  out  from  the  folid  ground. 
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lrvg5i  branclu's,  and  leaves  of  trees;  nncl  the  wlinli;  bank,  from  bottom 
to  top,  appears  llrcakeil  v\  1th  layers  of  logs,  k-avos  and  faiul.  Thcfe  ap- 
pearand. .  •c  fecn  far  up  the  rivers,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles 
from  the  iVa,  where,  when  the  ri'  ers  are  low,  the  banks  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  high.  As  you  pr  irced  down  tlie  rivers  toward  tlie  fea, 
the  banks  deereafe  in  lieiylu,  but  Uill  arc  formed  of  la)  ers  of  fand,  leaves 
and  1  ip,s,  fume  of  which  are  entirely  found,  and  appear  to  have  been  fud- 
denly  covered  to  .1  confiderable  depth. 

3.  It  has  been  oI)fervcd,  th.it  the  rivers  in  ilie  fouthern  States  fre- 
quently vary  tl.cir  channels;  that  the  fv\ainps  and  hnv  grounds  are  con- 
ftantly  filling  up  ;  and  that  the  land  in  many  places  annually  infringes  up- 
on the  ocean.  It  is  an  authenticated  fac^j  that  no  lons^er  ago  than  1771* 
at  Cape  Look-out  on  the  coaft  of  North-Carolina,  in  about  latitude  34* 
50',  there  was  an  excellent  ha 'hour,  capacious  enough  to  receive  an 
hundred  fail  of  (1  i-iping  at  a  time,  in  a  good  depth  of  water:  it  is  now 
entirely  filled  up,  and  Is  folid  ground.  Inllanccs  of  this  kind  arc  frequent 
along  the  eoaft. 

Ir  is  obfervable,  likewife,  that  there  isa  eradual  defcent  of  about  eight 
hundred  feet,  by  meafurcment,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  fea 
board.  'I'liib  defcent  continues,  as  is  dcmondratcd  by  foundings,  far  into 
tlie  fea. 

4.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  tlic  foil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  is 
pniportionably  coarfc  or  fine  according  to  its  dillaneo  from  the  mountains. 
When  you  firlt  leave  the  mountains,  and  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  it  is 
obfervable,  that  the  foil  is  coarfe,  with  a  large  mixture  of  fand  and  O'in- 
ing  heavy  particles.  As  you  proceed  toward  the  fea,  the  foil  is  lefs 
coarfe,  and  fo  on ;  in  proportion  as  yjDu  advaace>  the  foil  is  finer  and 
finer,  until,  finally,  is  dcpofited  a  foil  fo  fine,  that  it  confolic'ates  into 
pcrfeft  clay  ;  but  a  clay  of  a  peculiar  quality,  for  a  great  part  of  it,  has 
intermixed  with  it  reddidi  ftreaks  and  veins,  like  a  fp"cics  of  or/??^  j 
brough.t  probably  from  the.  led- lands  which  lie  up  towards  the  mountains. 
Ihis  clay,  when  dug  up  and  expofed  to  the  weather,  will  diffolve  into  a 
fine  mould,  without  the  leail  mixture  of  fand  or  any  gritty  fubllance 
whatever.  Now  we  know  that  running  waters,  wiicn  turbid,  will  de- 
pofit,  firll,  the  coarfeft  and  hcavieft  particles,  mediately,  thofe  of  the 
feveral  intermediate  degrees  of  fincnefs,  and  ultimately,  thofe  which  arc 
the  mod  light  and  fubtle ;  and  fuch  in  fad  is  the  general  quality  of  the 
foil  on  the  banks  of  the  fouthern  rivers. 

5.  It  is  a  well-known  fad,  that  on  the  banks  of  Savannah  river,  about 
ninety  miles  from  the  fea  in  a  dircd  line,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
tWQ  hundred,  as  the  rivet  runs,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  collcdion  of 
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oyllcr  IIapIIs  rf  an  uncommon  fi/.f.  'T'hey  run  in  ;i  north-eaft  nnJ  foiitl;. 
\vv[\  din.'Ol"'iii,  r.i'iirly  |>arallcl  to  tlie  lea  coafl,  in  tlirce  tlilUn>i  ridn;(s, 
whitli  tD^ctl.tr  (.cciipy  u  fpaco  ot  fcven  nuk-s  in  breadth.  TIa'  lidj^rs 
conimcncc  at  Savannali  river,  ami  have  been  traced  as  far  fouth  ;;s  thi- 
northern  branches  of  the  Alatanialia  river.  They  are  found  in  fiich 
quantities,  as  that  the  indigo  phmters  carry  them  away  in  hiri^e  bo.t 
loads,  for  the  jnirpofe  of  making  limo  water,  to  be  ufcd  in  the  maiiu- 
farture  of  indi<^o.  There  are  thoufands  and  tliouf.nuls  of  tons  (liH  re- 
maining *.  The  (]Ucftion  is,  how  r^mc  they  here  ?  h  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  that  they  were  tarried  by  land.  Neither  is  it  probal)le  that  they 
were  con/eyed  in  canoes,  or  boats,  to  fuch  a  dillancc  from  the  place 
where  oyllers  arc  now  found,  '^Ilie  ur»«iviiized  natives,  agreeable  to 
their  roving  manner  of  living,  would  rather  have  removed  to  the  fea 
fliorc,  than  have  been  at  fuch  immcnfc  labour  in  procuring  oyfter::. 
Ecfidcs,  the  diiriculties  of  conveying  them  would  have  been  infurmount- 
ablc.  Tiiey  would  not  only  have  had  a  ftrong  current  in  the  river 
againft  them,  an  obilacle  which  would  not  have  been  cafily  overcome 
by  the  Indians,  wlio  have  s,,er  had  a  great  averfion  to  labour;  but  could 
they  have  furinounted  this  difliculty,  oyfters  conveyed  fuch  a  dilhnce, 
cither  by  land  or  water,  in  fo  warm  a  climate,  would  have  fpoilcd  on 
the  paHiU^e,  and  h.ave  become  ufelefs.  The  tircumilance  oi  thefe  fhclU 
being  found  in  fucli  quantities,  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  fea,  can  be 
rationally  account',  d  for  in  nootiwr  way,  than  by  fuppofing  that  the  feu 
Ihore  was  formerly  near  this  bed  of  fliells,  and  that  the  ocean  has  fincc, 
by  the  operation  of  certain  caufes  not  yet  fully  inveltigated,  receded. 

*  "  On  the  Georgia  fiJs  of  the  river,  ?.bout  15  miles  bslovv  Silver  Bluft',  the  t'.ijii 
road  crofics  a  ridge  of  higli  fwellinj  hills  of  uncommon  elevation,  and  perhaps  70  feet 
higher  than  the  furface  of  the  river.  Thefe  hills  are  from  three  feet  below  the  common 
vegetative  furface,  to  tli-.  depth  cf  20  or  30  feet,  compofed  entirety  of  fofljl  oyfter  ihells, 
internaiiy  of  the  c  ilour  and  confiilcncy  of  clear  white  marble  :  they  are  of  an  incredible 
magnitude,  generally  15  or  20  inches  in  len-th ;  from  6  to  8  wide,  and  from  a  to  4  in 
thicknefs,  and  their  hollows  fuflicient  to  receive  an  ordinary  man's  foot.  Tliey  appear 
all  t>  have  been  opened  bef)ic  the  period  of  petrifadtion  ;  a  tranfmutation  they  feem  evi- 
dently to  liav',-  fuffjred.  They  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  perhaps  antediliaian. 
The  adjacen;  inhabitants  burn  them  to  lime,  for  building,  for  which  purpofe  the;,  f.-rv: 
well;  and  \v,.i  uiiJoibtcdly  afford  r.n  excellent  manure,  when  their  lands  require  it, 
ihefe  hills  iiuvv  being  rem.iik.ibly  fertile.  The  heaps  of  (hells  lie  upon  ay?^rf/tt»2of  yeilowilh 
fai'.d  niuuild,  of  fevcral  f  tt  in  depth,  upon  a  foundation  of  foft  white  rocks,  that  has  the 
outward  jppo.'.rance  of  t:e.-!K)ne,  but  on  flridc  examination  is  really  a  teftaceous  con- 
ciLie,  or  c....;;)cfi:ioi:  i/(  f.iad  and  pulverifed  fea  ihells.  Jn  Ihort,  this  teftaceous  r.'.ek 
appiraclies  nja.-  in  qualiiy  .md  appearance  to  the  Bahama  or  JJsrmudiaii  White  Rock," 
JSiitnurri  Ti::v:!s,  ri.  313, 
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Tlicfi"  plienomcna,  it  is  picfiimcd,  will  authorize  tliis  coiu.lnfion,  tliat  a 
m'cat  part  of  the  flat  country  which  fprcads  callerly  of  the  Alloj;any 
mountains,  hail,  in  fomc  palt  period,  a  fuperinciimbent  fia ;  or  rather, 
that  the  conilant  accrctioa  of  foil  from  the  various  caiifcs  bi-foic  liiiitcd 
at,  has  forced  it  to  retire. 


*!      I 


MOUNTAINS. 

The  trad  of  countrv  caft  of  Hudfon's  river,  coinprcliciidin^  prut  of 
tlic  State  of  New  York,  the  four  New  England  States,  and  Vermont,  is 
rough,  liillv,  and  in  fomc  parts  mountainous.  Thefe  mountains  will  be 
more  particularly  defcribcd  under  New  England.  In  all  parts  of  the 
^vorld,  and  particularly  on  this  weftern  continent,  it  is  obfervablc,  that 
as  you  depart  from  the  ocean,  or  from  a  river,  the  land  gradually  rifcs; 
and  the  height  of  land,  in  common,  is  bout  cc|ually  difiant  from  the 
\iater  on  cither  fide.  The  Andes,  in  South  America,  form  t!ic  height  of 
land  between  the  Atlantic  an.l  Pacific  oceans.  The  hi^h  lands  botwccii 
the  didric^  of  Maine  ar.d  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  divide  the 
rivers  which  fill  into  tl.e  Sr.  La-.vrenee,  r.ortli,  and  into  the  Atlantic, 
fouth.  The  Green  Moimtains,  in  Vcr,no:it,  divide  the  waters  which 
fiOw  caflcrly  into  Connecticut  ri\cr,  from  thofo  wliich  fail  wcflcrly  into 
Lake  Champlain,  Lake  Gcorgo,  and  Hudfon's  R.ivcr. 

Between  the  Atlantic,  thcMiifillippi,  and  the  lakes,  nnr.  a  long  range 
of  mountains,  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ridgc^.  Thefe  mountains 
extend  north-cafterly  nni.!  fouth- weltoriy,  nearly  parallel  to  the  fea  coaft, 
about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  fixty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  miles  in  breadth.  Mr.  Evans  obf^rvcs,  with  re- 
fpcdl  to  that  p:;rt  of  thefe  mountains  which  he  travelled  over,  viz.  in  the 
back  parr  of  Pennfslvania,  that  fcarcoly  one  acre  in  ten  is  capable  of  cul- 
ture. This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe  in  nil  parts  of  this  range.  Nu- 
merous tnu^s  of  fine  arable  and  grazing  land  intervene  between  the 
ridges.  The  d'Al-rrnt  ridges  which  compofe  ihU  immcnfc  range  of 
mountains,  have  different  names  in  different  ftatcs. 

As  von  advance  from  the  Atlantic,  the  firll  iiJ:?e  in  T'cnnfi  Ivania, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  is  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  Sc.iih  Mountain, 
which  is  from  one  hundrf'd  and  thirty  to  tv.-o  hundred  mi'cs  iVom  the  fea. 
Between  tlr"s  and  the  Nortli  Mountain  fprcadr.  a  !:T':^e  ft:rtlle  vale;  next 
lies  the  Allegany  ridge;  next  btf}'ond  this  is  the  Long  Ridge,  rall-d  the 
Laurel  Mountains,  in  a  fpur  of  which,  about  latitude  56*^,  in  a  fprinp;  of 
water  fitty  feet  deep,  very  cold,  and  it  is  faid,  to  be  as  blueas  indigo.  From 
thefe  fevcral  ridges  proceed   iiinumerablc  raixclcfs  branches  or  fpurs. 
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Thi*  Kitfntinny  niountnins  run  throiipli  the  northern  pnrts  of  Kr-.v 
Jorfry  niiJ  IVnnfylv.mi.i.  All  tlicfe  riil(r»'s,  rxropt  the  Alltganv,  rirc 
fcp.ir.itcd  hy  'vers,  which  ap|H'ar  to  have  forcnl  their  palfages  throii^Ii 
foliil  nick*. 

Tlic  principal  riilr^r  is  tlw  AllcQ;any,  wliich  lias  hccn  defcriptively  ril- 
led tlio  hi7ck-bvt<-  of  tlie  Unitoil  States.  'I'lic  t^cnt-ril  name  I'nr  tln-fc 
mountains,  tnkt'n  colloi^lvflv,  frcms  not  yet  to  Iia\  f  lu-cn  lUrirmitird. 
Mr.  IvMns  calls  them  tlic  En.Hrfi  Moitvtains  :  oti'crs  have  called  tlunn  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  from  a  tribe  of  liulians  who  live  on  a  rl' cr 
which  proceeds  from  this  mountain,  called  the  Appnlichirnla.  But  i!ic 
moft  common  name  is  the  Alle};\ny  Mount  lins,  fo  called,  either  fi');'i 
the  principal  ridge  of  the  range,  or  from  their  running  nearlv  parallel  t» 
the  Allegany  or  Ohio  river;  which,  from  its  head  ivatrrs,  till  it  empties 
into  the  Miflidippi,  is  known  and  called  l)v  the  name  of  Alloganv  Rix'^r, 
by  the  Seneca  and  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  ^vho  once  i.ilialiluvl  it. 
Thefe  intHnUnins  nrr  not  confuT'dly  fcattered  and  bri  ken,  tifip'r  liere  ..'  1 
there  into  high  peaks,  overtcj^plng  each  oth.er,  but  fcretch  alon;;  in  uni- 
form ridges,  fcarcely  half  a  mile  hig!i.  They  fpread  as  you  procct  1 
fouth,  and  fome  of  them  terminate  in  high  perpcndieidar  l)lufF<.  OtluT, 
gradually  fubfidc  into  a  level  country,  giving  rife  to  the  rivers  which  run 
foutherly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  afford  many  curious  phenomena,  from  which  naturalli'.s  ha\e 
deduced  m:my  theories  of  the  earth.  Some  of  them  have  been  whlmfica' 
enough  ;  Mr.  Evans  fuppofes  that  the  meft  obvious  of  the  theories 
which  have  been  formed  of  the  earth  is,  that  it  was  originally  made  out 
of  tiie  ruins  of  anotlicr.  <*  Eones  and  fliells  which  efcnped  the  fate  oi 
fofrer  animal  fubRances,  we  find  mixed  with  the  nld  materia!?,  and  cli'- 
gantly  preforvrd  in  tl-.c  loofo  fl-oner.  and  rocky  bafes  of  the  highell  of 
lliefc  bills."  With  deference,  howe\cr,  to  Mr.  Evans's  opinion,  thefe 
appearances  have  been  much  more  rationally  aceunted  for  by  fupptifing 
the  reality  of  the  flcod,  of  which  rvTofes  has  given  us  an  account.  INIr. 
Evans  thinks  this  too  c^rcat  a  miracle  to  obtain  belief.  Rut  whether  is 
it  a  greater  miracle  for  the  Creator  to  :'lter  a  globe  of  earth  by  a  deluge, 
when  made,  or  tocrerue  r.ne  new  from  t!;e  ruins  of  another  ?  The  foriiici" 
certainly  is  not  Id's  credli)Ie  tlinn  tb.e  latter.  "  Thefe  mountains,"  fays 
our  ai'.tli'T,  '*  e>:i:"  cd  in  their  prefent  elevated  height  before  the  delege, 
but  not  fo  bare  of  foil  as  now."  1  low  Mr.  Evpaiscamc  to  be  fo  circum- 
ilnntiallv  acqii  ii-!tcd  wuh  tiiefe  pretended  fac^s,  is  difficult  to  determine, 
unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  an  Antedilinian,  and  to  have  fur- 
vcyed  th.em  accurately  before  the  convulfums  of  the  deluge;  and  until 
we  c:in  be  fully  afiUJcd  of  this,  we  mull  be  excufed  in  not  afrcnilng  fo 
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his  opli.lon,  an.l  in  aJliorin;r  to  the  ol^l  pliilorophy  of  Mufcs  and  his  ad- 
vocates. Wc  have  every  nufon  to  k-lieve  that  the  primitive  Hate  of  the 
nrth  was  tor, lily  iiur.imorphofed  by  the  firft  conviiltion  of  nature  at  the 
tinu'  of  the  dchii^c  ;  that  the  fcnntahn  '^f  the  grtat  deep  auere  indeed  broke  it 
t.\  and  that  the  various  jimtei  of  the  c.iirh  were  diflcvcred,  and  thrown 
ii'to  cverv  podlblc  degree  of  confiifion  and  difordcr.  Hence  thofc  vaft 
piles  of  mountains  wliieh  lift  their  cragg\  .  liffs  to  the  .  loud*,  were  pro- 
hahly  throun  together  from  the  floating  ruins  of  t!;e  earth  :  ;:nd  thiscon- 
jivturc  is  remarka'.ily  confirmed  by  the  vaft  number  o(  foflils  and  other 
iiKirinc  ex/iviw  which  arc  fou.id  imbeded  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  in 
t!ic  interior  parts  of  continents  r.'motc  from  the  fea,  in  all  parts  of  the 
uorld  hitherto  explored,  'i'hc  \ arious  circumftanccs  attending  tlu:fc 
niiuinc  bodies  leave  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  actually  generated, 
lived,  and  died  in  tlic  very  beds  wherein  tjiey  arc  found,  and  therefore 
t!)'.Tf  beds  nuill  have  originally  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  oceao,  though 
II  iw  in  many  inllance^  elevated  feveral  miles  above  its  fiirfacc.  Hence  it 
.ip;cir.  that  mountains  ami  continents  were  not  primary  produiJlions  of 
tiarure,  but  of  a  vt-ry  dilhmt  period  of  time  from  the  creation  of  the 
Hcirld  ;  a  time  long  enough  for  thvjlrer/a  to  have  acquired  their  grcatcft 
(i'  ;;ree  of  cohcfi  jn  and  hardnefs ;  and  for  the  tellaceous  matter  of  marine 
\]\dh  to  lietome  changed  to  a  llony  fublL'ince ;  for  in  the  fifl'tircs  of  the 
lime- Hone  ar.d  otlitr  ilrnta,  fragments  of  the  fame  fliell  have  been  fre- 
quently foimd  adhering  to  e:;cli  fide  of  the  cleft,  in  the  very  flate  in 
w!  iili  they  were  oiiginally  broken  ;  To  that  if  tlic  feveral  piirts  were 
l.):-o;i;jit  tpgctlii-r,  ti.r"  \',-.-)uld  apparently  tally  with  each  other  cxaiflly. 
A  ver*  conliderabic  Cunt-  therefore  mult  have  elapfed  between  the  chaotic 
.'l.ito  uf  the  c'uiih  aikl  the  dokige,  which  agrees  with  the  account  of 
Mnfcs,  who  Miakc's  it  a  litii;-  upwards  of  fixreen  hundred  years.  Thcfs 
obfti-^ations  are  intended  to  f.ic-w,  in  one  inftancc  out  of  many  others, 
the  agreemeat  betueer:  revelation  and  reafcn,  between  the  ot'count 
which  Mofcb  gives  u;  uf  tic  creation  and  deluge,  and  the  prcfent  appear- 
ances uf  nature. 

SOIL  AND   VLGETAIilE  PRODUCTIONS. 

In  the  United  Stales  are  to  be  fouiid  every  fpecics  of  foil  that  the 
earih  affords.  In  one  part  of  th-'in  or  another,  they  produce  all  the 
various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain,  pulfe,  aikl  hortuHne  plants  and  roots, 
which  are  found  in  Eun^ipc,  and  have  been  thence  tranfplantcd  to 
America,  and  befide*  thefe,  a  gri^at  variety  of  native  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. 
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The  natural  hiftoryof  the  American  States,  particularly  of  New  En?. 
land,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  Several  ingenious  foreigners,  (killed  in  hotu- 
ny,  have  vifited  the  fouthern,  and  fomc  of  the  middle  ftates,  and  Ca. 
nada ;  and  thefe  ftates  have  alfo  had  ingenious  botanifts  of  their  own, 
who  have  made  confidemble  progrefs  in  dcfcribing  the  produftions  of 
thofe  parts  of  America  which  they  have  vifited ;  but  New  England 
feems  not  to  have  engaged  the  attcHtion  either  of  foreign  or  American 
botanifts.  There  never  was  an  attempt  to  dcfcribe  botanically,  the 
vegetable  prcjduftions  of  the  eaRcrn  ftates,  till  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  of 
Ipfwich,  turned  his  attention  to  the  fubjec^.  The  refult  of  his  firft  en. 
quiries  has  been  publilhcd  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences."  Since  tliat  period,  the  Doctor 
has  paid  very  particular  attention  to  this,  his  favourite,  ftudy  ;  and  the 
public  may  (hortly  exped  to  be  gratified  and  improved  by  his  botanical 
defcriptions  and  difcoveries. 

The  produdlions  of  the  foathern  ftates  are  likewife  far  from  being  well 
'  defcribed,  by  any  one  author,  in  a  work  profefledly  for  that  purpofc  ;  but 
are  moftly  intermixed  with  the  produftions  of  other  parts  of  the  world  ; 
ki  the  large  works  of  European  botanifts.  This  renders  it  difficult  to 
feleft  and  to  give  an  accurate  and  conneftcd  account  of  them.  To 
jemedy  this  inconvenience,  and  to  rcfcuc  the  republic  from  the  reproach 
of  not  having  any  authentic  and  feientific  account  of  its  natural  hiftorv, 
Dr.  Cutler,  who  has  already  examined  nearly  all  the  vegetables  of  New- 
England,  intends,  as  foon  as  his  leifure  will  admit,  to  publidi  a  botanical 
work,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  confined  principally  to  the  produc- 
duftions  of  the  New  England  ftates.  Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  I  am 
informed,  is  ccUefting  materials  for  a  work  of  a  fimllar  naturt",  to  com- 
prehend the  middle  and  fouthern  ftates :  fo  that  both  together  will  form 
a  complete  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  American  States.  As  far  as  poirft)!c 
to  take  advantage  of  thefe,  as  well  as  of  other  works  of  a  fimilar  kind, 
the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  vegetables,  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  infeds, 
fifties,  &c.  peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  will  be  feparately  con- 
fxdered  in  the  laft  volume  of  this  Work  ;  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

POPULATION. 

According  to  the  ccnfus,  taken  by  order  of  Congrefs,  in  1790,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  three  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand,  nearly.  In  this  number,  none  of 
the  inliabitants  of  the  territory  N.  W.  of  the  River  Ohio,  are  included. 
Thefe  added,  would  undoubtedly  have  increafcd  the  number  to  three 
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ailllions  nine  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  at  the  period  the  cenfus  was 
taken.  The  increale  fuice,  on  fuppofition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  double  once  in  twenty  years,  has  been  about  four  hundred 
thoufand  :  fo  that  now,  1794,  they  are,  incrcafed  to  four  millions  three 
liundrcd  ani  tifty  thoufand.  To  thefe  muft  be  added,  the  vaft  influx  of 
inhabitants  into  the  States^  "  om  the  different  countries  of  Europe  ;  with 
their  natural  increafe  ;  whic»i  taken  at  a  moderate  calculation  will  make 
the  number  at  leaft  five  millions  of  fouls. 

The  American  republic  is  corapofed  of  almoft  all  nations,  languages, 
charadcrs,  and  religi  ns,  which  Europe  can  furnifh  ;  the  greater  part, 
however,  ar«  defcended  from  the  Englifh ;  and  all  may,  perhaps  with 
propriety,  be  diftinguifhingly  denominated  Federal  Americans. 

It  has  generally  been  confide  red  as  a  faft,  that,  of  tlic  human  race, 
more  males  than  females  are  born  into  the  world.  The  proportion 
commonly  fixed  on,  is  as  thirteen  to  twelve.  Hence  an  argument 
has  been  derived  ngainft  Polygamy.  The  larger  number  of  males 
has  been  believed  to  be  a  wife  appointment  of  Providence,  to  balance 
the  defl;ru(^ion  of  the  males  in  war,  by  fea,  and  by  other  occupations 
more  hazardous  to  life  than  the  domcftic  employment  of  the  female  fex. 
The  following  table,  formed  from  the  cenfus  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  the  males  and  females  are  numbered  in  different  columns,  furniflics 
a  new  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  common  opinion,  as  it  refpefts  the 
United  States  * : 


TABLE. 

Males. 

Females. 

Excefs. 

Sex. 

Vermont 

44>763 

40,505 

4,25s  t 

Males. 

New  Hanip/hirc 

70,937 

70,160 

777 

do. 

Diftrift  of  Maine  X 

Maffichufctts 

182,742 

190,582 

7,840 

Females. 

Rhode  Ifland 

31,818 

32,652 

'34 

do. 

Corincfticut 

114,926 

117,448 

2,522 

do. 

New  York 

161, 8Z2 

152,320 

9,502 

Males. 

New  Jcrfcy       • 

86,667 

83,287 

3,380 

do. 

Pcnnfylvania 

217,736 

206,263 

»i,373 

iop 

Delaware         -           > 

23,9215 

22,384 

1,540 

do* 

*  Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travel;,  affirms,  that  in  that  trail  of  country  from  the  lilhmus 
of  Suez  to  the  Straits  of  Babclmandcl,  which  contains  the  three  Arabias,  the  propor- 
tion is  full/o«f  women  to  one  man. 

t  In  the  columns  of  the  cenfus,  in  which  are  noted  ell  other  free  pei-fom  and  Jlaws^  the 
males  and  females  aie  not  diftinguiflied,  and  are  therefore  not  regarded  in  this  tabic. 

t  The  males  and  females  are  not  diftinguiflied  in  the  diftrift  of  Maine,  in  the  late 
ecnfus, 
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Males. 

Fomales, 

Exccfj. 

Sex. 

Marylaiyl 

107,254 

101,395 

5.?59 

Mai-5 

Virginia 

227,071 

215,046 

12,025 

do. 

Kentucky 

32,211 

28,922 

:,.2?9 

do. 

North  Carolina 

147,494 

140,710 

6,704 

do. 

South  Carolina 

73,293 

66,S3o 

6,4iS 

do. 

Georgia 

27,147 

25.739 

l,\0?^ 

do. 

Territory  S.  of  Ohio 

16,548 

15,365 

1,1^3 

do. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  excefs  in  all  ihf.  States  is  on  the  fide  of 
males,  except  in  Mallachufetts,  Rhode  llland,  and  Conncfticut.  In  thcfe 
States  the  females  are  confidcrably  the  moil  numerous.  ^J'his  diftircnce 
is  obvioufly  to  be  afcribed  to  the  large  migrations  from  all  tlu:fe  *"t.!tes 
to  Vermont,  the  northern  and  wellcrn  parts  of  New  York,  the  tcrritorv 
N.  W.  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Pennfylvania,  and  fnme  to  almoil  all  the 
fouthern  States.  A  great  proportion  of  thcfe  migrants  were  males ;  and 
while  they  have  ferved  to  increafe  the  proportion  of  males  in  the  State; 
where  they  have  fettled,  as  is  llrikingly  tlic  cafe  in  \'ermont  and  Ken- 
tucky, to  which  the  migrations  have  been  moll  num.eroiis,  and  uhcrc  the 
males  are  to  the  females  nearly  as  /e.'i  to  «/;.v,  they  have  ferved  to  kiicn 
the  proportion  of  males  in  the  States  from  whence  they  emigrated. 

The  number  of  flaves,  in  1 790,  in  all  the  States,  was  fix  hundred 
ninety-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-feven.  The  increafe  of 
this  number  fince,  owing  to  (alutzry  laws,  in  feveral  of  the  States,  ai-.d 
the  humane  exertions  of  the  government  in  favour  of  their  emancipation 
and  the  prevention  of  any  further  importation,  has  happilv  b'XMi  fmal!, 
and  will  be  lefs  in  future. 

CHARACTER    AND    MAKXLRS. 

Federal  AME,r.iCANs,  collefied  togLthi-r  from  various  countries,  of 
ferent  habits,  formed  under  different  governments,  have  yet  to  form  tb.rir 
national  charader,  fir  we  may  rather  fay,  it  is  in  a  forming  ftatc.  'I  Ik y 
have  not  yet  exifteil  as  a  nation  long  enough  for  us  to  for.n  an  idea  <>{ 
what  will  be,  in  its  maturity,  its  prominent  features.  Judgirjg,  \-c\v- 
ever,  from  its  prefent  promifmg  infancy,  we  are  encouraged  to  h"["'. 
that,  at  fome  future  period,  not  far  diftant,  it  will,  in  every  point  of  vie-, 
be  refpeftable. 

Until  the  revolution,  which  was  accnmplifhed  in  1783,  Europeans 
were  ftrangely  ignorant  of  America  and  its  inhabitants.  They  con- 
eluded,  that  the  new  world  7'n/Ji  be  inferior  to  the  old.  The  Count  de 
Euffon  fuppofed,  that  even  the  animals  in  that  country  were  uniformly  Icfs 
than  in  Europe,  and  thence  concluded  that,  '•  on  that  fide  the  Atlantic 
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there  is  a  tendency  in  natnrc  to  belittle  her  produdions."  Tha  Abbe 
Ru'iial,  in  a  former  edition  of  Ins  works,  fuppofcd  diis  helittling  ten- 
(icncv,  or  influ'.'nce,  had  its  efFedb  on  the  race  of  whites  traiifplanted  from 
Kuropc,  and  thence  had  the  prefamption  to  aflert,  that  "  America  had 
not  yet  prodflced  one  good  poet,  one  able  mathematician,  nor  one  man  of 
genius,  in  a  iingle  art  or  fcience."  Had  the  Abbe  been  juftly  informed 
retpccting  the  Arncric;in5,  we  prefume  he  would  not  have  inade  an  afler- 
tion  fo  ungenerous  and  irjurious  to  their  genius  and  literary  charafter. 
This  alllirtion  drew  from  Mr.  Jeffcrfon  the  following  reply : 

"  When  we  (hall  have  exilled  as  a  people  as  long  as  the  Greeks  did 
before  they  produced  a  Idoaier,  the  Pxomans  a  Virgil,  the  French  a 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  the  En;;lifh  a  L-^hakefpeare  and  Milton,  Ihould  this 
reproach  be  ftill  true,  we  will  inquire  from  wtuit  unfriendly  caufes  it  has 
proceeded,  that  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  quarters  of  the  earth, 
ftrdl  not  have  Infcribed  any  name  in  the  roll  of  poets.  In  war  we  have 
produced  a  VValliington,  whofe  memory  will  be  adored  while  liberty 
ihall  have  votaries,  v.  hofe  name  will  triumph  over  time,  and  will  in  future 
.".ges  alliune  its  juft  ilation  among  the  moft  celebrated  worthies  of  the 
world,  when  that  wretched  philofoj^hy  fhall  be  forgotten,  which  would 
arrange  him  among  the  degeneracies  of  nature.  Jn  phvficswe  have  pro- 
duced a  Franklin,  than  whom  no  one  of  the  prefent  age  has  made  raoic 
in-iportant  dilcoveries,  nor  has  enriched  philofophy  with  more,  or  more 
ingenious  folutions  of  the  phsnomena  of  nature.  We  have  fuppofed  Mr. 
Pattcnhoufe  focond  to  no  aftronomer  living  :  that  in  genius  he  muft  be 
the  firft,  bccaufe  he  is  felf-taught.  As  an  arlift,  he  has  exhibited  as  great 
proof:  of  mechanical  genius  as  the  world  has  ever  produced. — He  has 
rot  indeed  made  a  world  ;  but  he  has,  by  imitation,  approached  nearer 
its  Maker  than  any  man  who  has  lived  from  the  creation  to  this  day. 
Ab  in  philofophy  and  war,  fo  in  government,  in  oratory,  in  painting,  in 
the  plallic  art,  we  might  Ihcw  that  America,  though  hut  a  child  of)  eller- 
day,  has  already  given  hopeful  proofs  of  genius,  as  well  of  the  nobler 
kinds,  which  aroufe  the  bell  feelings  of  man,  which  call  him  into  aftion, 
wlilch  fubltantiate  his  freedom,  and  conduit  him  to  happinefs,  as  of  the 
fubordinate,  which  ferve  to  amufe  him  only.  We  therefore  fuppofe,  that 
this  reproach  is  as  unjufl:  ai  it  is  unkind;  and  that,  of  the  geniufes  which 
adorn  the  prefent  age,  America  contributes  its  full  fliare.  For  com- 
paring it  with  thofe  countries,  where  genius  is  mod  cultivated,  where 
are  the  moft  excellent  models  for  art,  and  fcalioldings  for  tl;e  attainment 
of  fcionce,  as  France  and  ICnglanJ,  f)r  inilanco,  we  cn^lculate  thus:  the 
United  States  contain  three  millions  of  inha!>itanrs,  France  twenty  mil- 
lions, and  the  Britilh  illunJ.-:  ten.  ^^'o  produce  a  Walliington,  a  Frank- 
lin, 
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lin,  a  Rittenhoufc.  France  then  fliould  have  half  a  dozen  in  cacli  ot 
thefe  lines,  and  Great  Britain  halt'  that  number  equally  eminent.  It 
may  be  true  that  France  has ;  we  are  but  jiift  becoming  acquainted  with 
her,  and  our  acquaintance  fo  far  gives  us  high  ideas  of  the  genius  of  her 
inhabitants.  It  would  be  injuring  too  many  of  them  to  name  particu- 
larly a  Voltaire,  a  BufFon,  the  conftellation  of  Encyclopedias,  the  Abhc 
Raynal,  himfelf,  &c.  Sec.  We  th.erefore  have  reafon  to  believe  (be  cau 
produce  her  full  quota  of  genius." 

The  two  late  important  revolutions  in  America,  which  have  been 
fcarcely  exceeded  fince  the  memory  of  man,  I  mean  that  of  the  declara- 
tion and  eftablilhment  of  independence,  and  that  of  the  adoption  of  a  new 
form  of  government  without  blocdflied,  have  called  to  hiftoric  fame 
many  noble  and  diftinguiflied  characters  who  might  othcrwife  have  flcpt 
in  oblivion. 

But  while  we  exhibit  tl  e  fair  fide  of  the  charafler  of  the  Federal 
Americans,  we  would  not  be  thoughtblind  to  their  faults. 

"  If  there  be  an  objed  truly  ridiculous  in  nature,   it  is  an  American 
patriot,  figning  refolutions  of  independency  v/itli  one  hand,  and  with, 
the  other  brandifbing  a  whip  over  Ils  aiTrightcd  fiaves." 

Much  has  been  written  to  fliew  the  injiiilice  and  iniquity  of  cnflaving 
the  Africans ;  fo  much,  as  to  render  it  unnecciTary  here  to  fay  anv  thing 
on  that  part  of  the  fubjed.  We  cannot,  however,  forbear  introducing  a 
few  obfervations  refpccting  the  influence  of  flavery  upon  policy,  morals, 
and  manners.  From  calculations  on  the  fubjert,  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  ex])ence  of  maintaining  a  Have,  efpccially  if  the  purchafe  money  be 
included,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  maintaining  a  free  man  :  this, 
however,  is  difputcd  by  fome ;  but  fuppofe  the  expence  in  both  cafes 
be  equal,  it  ia  certain  that  th:  labour  of  the  free  man,  influenced  by  the 
powerful  motive  of  gain,  is,  at  lead,  tv.ice  as  profitable  to  the  employer 
as  that  of  the  Have.  Befule?,  flavery  is  the  ban;^  of  induftry.  It  renders 
labour,  among  the  whites,  not  only  unfafliionable,  but  difreputable. 
InduAiy  is  the  oiFspring  of  neceiTity  rather  than  of  choice.  Slavery  pre- 
cludes this  necefnty  ;  and  indolence,  which  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  focial 
and  political  happincfs,  is  the  unhappy  confequence.  Thefe  obfervations, 
without  adding  any  thing  upon  the  injuiticc  of  the  pradlce,  (hew  that 
flavery  is  impolitic. 

Its  influence  on  manners  and  morals  is  equally  pernicious.  The  negro 
wenches,  in  many  inllances,  are  aurfes  to  their  millrcflcs  children.  The 
infant  babe,  as  I'oon  as  it  is  born,  is  delivered  to  its  black  nurfc,  and  per- 
haps feldomor  never  taftcs  a  drop  of  its  mother's  milk.  The  childreni 
by  bein^  brought  up,  and  conllautly  alTociating  with  the  negroes,  too 
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often  imbibe  their  low  ideas,  and  vitiated  manners  and  morals,  and  con- 
trad  a  negroijh  kind  of  accent  and  dialed,  which  they  often  carry  with 
them  through  life. 

To  thcfe  I  (hall  add  the  obfcrvatlons  of  a  native  *  of  a  ftate  which 
contains  a  greater  number  of  flaves  than  any  of  the  others.  Although 
his  obfervations  upon  the  influence  of  flavery  were  intended  for  a  parti- 
cul  ir  llntc,  they  will  apply  equally  well  to  all  places  where  this  pernici- 
ous pradicc  in  any  confiderable  degree  prevails. 

<'  There  mull  doubtlefs,"  he  obfervcs,  "  be  an  unhappy  influence  on 
the  manners  of  our  people,  produced  by  the  cxiftence  of  flavery  among 
us.  The  whole  commerce  between  mailer  and  flave  is  a  perpetual  exer- 
cifc  of  the  mod  boiflerous  palTions,  the  mod  unremitting  dcfpotifm  on  the 
fine  part,  and  degrading  fubmidions  on  the  other.  Our  children  fee 
this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it ;  for  man  is  an  imitative  animal.  This 
quality  is  the  germ  of  all  education  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his 
jrrive,  he  is  learning  to  do  what  he  fees  others  do.  If  a  parent  could 
find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his  felf-love,  for  reftraining 
the  intemperance  of  a  palfion  tewards  his  flave,  it  (hould  always  be  a 
fninc-.ent  one,  that  his  child  is  prefent.  Bat  generally  it  is  not  fufEcient. 
The  parent  ftorms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  lineaments  of  wrath, 
puts  un  t!ic  lame  airs  in  the  circle  of"  fmallor  flaves,  gives  a  loofe  to  hia 
worll  of  palfions,  and  thus  nurfed,  educated,  and  daily  exercifed  ia 
ty rannv,  cannot  bat  be  ftamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiarities.  The 
man  muil  be  a  prodigy  who  can  retain  his  manrjers  and  morals  unde- 
pravcd  by  fuch  circumftances.  And  with  what  execration  ftiould  the 
flutcfman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to 
:r;imple  en  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  thofe  into  defpots,  and 
thcfe  into  enemies;  deftroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part,  and  the  amor 
purLe  of  ihe  other.  For  if  a  flave  can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it 
iHuil  be  any  other  in  nreference  to  that  in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and 
labour  for  another :  in  which  he  muft  lock  up  the  faculties  of  his 
nature, contribute,  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual  tndeavour,  to  the 
evanifliment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  raiferable  condition  on 
the  endlefs  generations  procgcding  from  him.  With  the  morals  of  the 
people,  their  induftry  alfo  is  deftroycd.  For  in  a  warm  climate,  no  maix 
will  labour  for  himfelf  who  can  make  another  labour  for  him.  This  is  fo 
true,  that  of  the  proprietors  of  flaves  a  very  fmall  proportion  indeed  are 
ever  feen  to  labour.  And  can  the  liberties  of  a  nation  be  thought  fccure 
when  we  have  removed  their  only  firm  bafir,  a  conviQica  in  the  njinds  cf 
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the  people  thatthcfe  liberties  arc  the  gift  of  God  ?  That  thffy  arc  not 
to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ?  Indccil  I  tremljlo  for  my  country 
when  I  rcflctft  that  God  is  juft  :  that  his  jiilHce  cannot  flccp  for  ever: 
that  confidering  numbers,  nature,  and  natural  means  onI\-,  a  revolution 
of  the  wheel  cf  fortune,  an  exchange  of  fituation,  is  nmciig  pnfill-jV 
events:  that  it  may  become  probable  by  fupernatiM-.il  infi-rence  ! — 'j'lie 
Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can  take  ftdc  with  us  in  fuch  a  con- 
ted.  But  it  is  impo^Tiblc  to  be  temperate  and  to  purfue  this  fubjeel 
through  the  various  confidcrations  of  policy,  of  nior.ds,  of  hiflory,  na- 
tural and  civil.  We  miifl  be  contented  to  hope  they  will  force  their 
way  into  every  one's  mind.  I  tliink  a  change  already  perceptible,  llnce 
the  origin  of  the  prefent  revolution.  The  (pirit  of  ilic  niaAer  is  abatir^^, 
that  of  the  flavc  rifing  from  the  duft,  his  condition  mollifying,  tl;e  way 
I  hope  preparing,  under  the  aufpic^s  of  Heaven,  for  a  total  cmanci;  a- 
cion,  and  that  this  is  difpokd,  in  the  order  of  e\ents,  tv)  be  with  x'rx 
confent  of  their  mafters,  rath.T  than  by  their  extirpation." 

Under  the  Fe>leral  governmvnt,  fr(nn  the  ineafurLS  already  adopted, 
we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  all  lla^'es  in  th.e  Ui.ited  States,  will  in 
time  be  emancipated,  in  a  manner  mcilt  confident  whli  their  own  happi- 
nefs,  and  the  true  interell  of  their  prop.rietors.  Whether  this  will  he 
elFeftcd  by  tranfporting  them  back  to  Africa  ;  or  by  coloni/.ing  them  in 
fome  part  of  the  American  territory,  and  extend.ing  to  them  their  alliance 
and  proteftion,  until  they  fhall  have  ar  paired  llrei.gth  fuflieient  for  their 
own  defence  ;  or  by  incorporation  with  tlu;  whites;  or  in  fomc  other 
way,  remains  to  be  determined. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  Stati.s,  there  arc  comparativclv  but  few 
flavcs ;  and  of  courie  there  is  le'i'  tiifiealty  in  giving  tlicin  their  free- 
dom. In  Matriichufetts  alone,  and  wc  mention  it  to  their  diftinguiiT.ei 
honour,  there  are  ,\o.vr.  Societies  for  the  manumi-.iion  of  flaves  h:v:z 
been  inlututed  in  Philadelphia  "New  York,  and.  other  places,  -mA 
laws  have  been  enaded,  and  otiier  meafures  taken,  in  the  New  England 
States,  to  accomplifli  the  fame  purpofe.  'Vh?.  Fhien'ds,  commonly 
call  Quakers,  have  evinced  the  propriety  of  their  name,  by  their  good- 
ncfs  in  originating,  and  tiicir  vigorous  exertions  in  executing,  this  truly 
humane  and  benevolent  defign. 

The  Englifh  Language  is  univerfally  fpoken  in  the  United  Sates,  and 
in  it  bulinefs  is  tranfwiled,  and  the  records  are  kept.  It  is  fpoken  v.''.h 
oreat  purity,  aiid  pronounced  with  propriety  in  New  England,  uy  per- 
fons  of  education  ;  and,  excepting  fome  fe->v  corruptions  in  pronunciation, 
by  all  ranivS  pf  people.  In  the  middle  and  foutheni  States,  where  they  have 
had  a  great  infiux  of  foreigners,  the  language,  in  many  i.^ftances,  is  cor- 
rupted 
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niptcd,  efpecially  in  pronunciation.  Attempts  are  making  to  intruJuct: 
an  uniformity  of  pronunciation  throughout  the  States,  whioh  lor  politi- 
cal, as  well  as  other,  reafons,  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  approbation  and 
encouragement  of  all  literary  and  influential  charaftcrs. 

Intermingled  with  the  Americans,  are  the  Dutch,  Scotch,  Irllli,  French, 
Germans,  Swedes,  and  Jews ;  all  thefe,  c\ccpt  the  Scotch  and  Irilh,  re- 
tain in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  their  native  language,  in  which  they 
perform  their  public  worlliip,  convcrfc  and  tranfatfl  their  buiiaefs  with 
each  other. 

The  time,  however,  is  anticipated,  when  all  improper  diftinftions  fliall 
be  .ibolidicd ;  and  when  the  language,  manners,  cultoms,  political  and 
religious  fentiments  of  the  mixed  mafs  of  people  who  inhabit  the  United 
States,  (hall  become  fo  aflimiUited,  as  that  all  nominal  diftinftions  (hall 
b:  loll  in  the  general  and  honourable  name  of  Americans. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Until  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  the  prefcnt  United  States  were  Britifli 
folonics.  On  that  memorable  day,  the  Reprcfentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congrcfs  alTembled,  made  a  folemn  declaration,  in 
which  they  alfigned  their  reafons  for  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rcdlitude  of  their  intentions,  they  did,  in  the  name  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the  colonics,  fulcmnly  publllh  and 
declare.  That  thefe  United  Colonies  were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
Fre^  and  Independent  States ;  that  they  were  abfolved  from  all  allegi- 
aive  To  the  Briti(h  crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them 
and  Great  Britain,  was,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dilTolved  ;  and  that  as 
Free  and  Independent  States,  they  had  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 
peace,  contraft  alliances,  eftablilh  commerce,  and  do  all  other  ai^s  and 
things,  which  Independent  States  may  of  righ'  do.  For  the  fupport  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protcdion  of  divine  Provi- 
dence, the  delegates  then  in  Congrefs,  fifty-five  in  number,  mutually 
pledged  to  each  other  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  facred  honour. 
At  the  fame  time  they  publilhed  articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpe- 
tual Union  between  the  States,  in  which  they  took  the  title  of  "  The 
Umted  States  of  America,"  and  agreed,  that  each  State  (hould  retain  its 
fovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power,  jurifdidlion, 
and  right,  not  exprefsly  delegated  to  Congrefs  by  the  confedwiation.  By 
thefe  articles,  the  Thirteen  United  States  feverally  entered  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendfliip  with  each  other  for  theii  common  defence*  the  fe- 
VoL.  I.  £e  cumy 
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curity  of  their  liberties,  and  tliclr  mutual  and  general  welfare,  and  bciu--( 
thcmfelves  to  afiift  each  otlicr,  agninft  all  force,  offered  to,  or  attacks 
that  might  be  made  upon  all,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  relii>ion 
fovereignty,  commerce,  or  any  otlier  pretence  whatever.  But  for  the 
more  convenient  management  of  the  general  intercils  of  tlio  Uniicd 
States,  it  was  determined,  that  Delegates  fliould  be  annually  appinntcJ, 
in  fuch  iivinner  as  the  LegillatL'io  of  each  State  fliould  dircfl,  to  meet  in 
Congrefs  tlie  firft  Monday  in  November  of  every  year;  with  a  power 
refervcd  to  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  fend  others  in  their  ftead  for  the  remaindtr 
of  the  year.  No  State  wao  to  be  reprefentcd  in  Congrefs  by  lefs  ili,ia 
iwo,  or  more  than  fevcn  mt'iiibers;  and  no  perfon  could  be  a  delegate  for 
mere  than  three  years,  in  any  term  of  fix  years,  nor  was  any  perfon, 
being  a  delegate,  capable  oi  holding  any  office  under  the  United  Stare;.)  tor 
which  he,  or  any  other  fur  his  benefit,  fliouhl  receive  any  falary ,  iec?,  ot 
emolu -nent  of  any  kind.  In  determining  quelHons  in  Congrefs,  eacli 
State  '.va:)  to  have  one  voce.  Every  State  war.  bound  to  abidt  by  the  (!•,> 
tCi'minati^ns  of  Congrefs  in  all  quellions  which  were  fu'>mitte4  to  them 
by  the  confederation.  The  articles  of  confederation  were  to  be  invaria- 
bly obferved  hv  every  Slate,  and  the  Union  to  be  perpetual  :  nor  v,as 
any  alteration  at  any  liuiC  afterwards  to  be  made  in  any  of  the  articles,  un- 
lefs  fuch  alterations  were  agreed  to  in  Congrefs,  and  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Icgillatures  of  every  State.  '1  he  articles  of  confcderatio:; 
were  ratified  by  Congrefs,  July  9th,  177^. 

Thefe  articles  of  confederation  being  found  inadequate  to  thepiirpofcs 
of  a  federal  government,  for  reafons  hereafter  mentioned,  delegates  'vcre 
chofen  in  each  of  the  United  States,  to  nieet  and  fix  upon  the  necelTary 
amendments.  They  accordingly  met  in  convention  at  Phil.vlelphia,  in 
thefummcrof  1707,  and  agreed  to  propofc  the  follpvving  conllitution 
for  the  confideration  of  thsir  conllituents : 


CONSTITUTION. 

WE,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfefl 
union,  eflablifa  juftice,  infure  domeilic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  vv'^are,  and  iecure  the  blcffings 
of  liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our  pofTcrity,  do  ordain  and  eftablifb,  thii. 
Conftitution  for  the  United  States  of  America, 

ARTICLE    r. 
Sect.  x.     Ai.t  legiflative  powers  herein  granted  fliall  be  veiled  in  a 
Congrefs  of  the  United  Slates,  which  Ihali  confift  of  a  Senate  and  Hqufe 

of  Reprcfentatives, 
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Stct.  II.  The  Houfe  of  Rcprefentatlvcs  (Viall  be  compofcd  of  mcni- 
t'crs  cliorori  every  fecond  year  hy  the  ppdplc  of  the  fevcnl  ftates,  and  the 
flcdors  in  each  Hate  flinll  have  the  qualificrrions  rcquifite  for  dehors  of 
the  moft  numerous  branch  of  t!ie  ftatc  Icgillariircj 

No  perfon  fliall  be  .1  rcprefcntative  who  r.'.all  not  have  att;nncd  to  the 
avc  t)f  twenty-five  years,  and  been  fcvcn  }ears  a  citi/crl  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  IhaH  not,  when  eleiled,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  ftate  ia 
wh'ch  he  flia!!  be  chofen. 

RcprefiMitati'.es  an-,'  i'nci^  taxes,  fhall  Iv  apportioned  amrni;;;  thefevcral 
ftates  wliich  may  be  included  within  tliis  Union,  according  to  their  re- 
f'tedive  numbers,  whicli  Iball  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  perfohs,  including  thofc  bound  to  fervice  for  a  term  of 
years,  rnd  excluding  Indians  not  ta>lcd,  three -fifths  of  all  other  perfons. 
The  actual  enumeration  (hall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  firft 
niectir.g  of  the  Congrefs  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  fubfe- 
quent  term  of  ten  years,  in  fuch  manner  as  they  fliall  by  law  dired.  The 
number  of  reprefentativcs  fliall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thoufand, 
but  each  ftate  (hall  have  at  lead  one  rcprefcntative ;  and  until  fuch  enu- 
meration fliall  be  made,  the  flate  of  New-Hamnlhire  fhall  he  entitled  to 
clioofe  three,  Maifachufetts  eis^ht,  Rhode-Illand  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Connefticut  five,  ivcw-Yoric  fix,  New-Jerfey  four,  Penfyl- 
vania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  fix,  Virginia  ten,  North-Carolina 
five,  South-Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen   in  the  rcprefcutation  of  any  ftate,  the  exe- 
cutive anthority  thereof,  fliall  ifl'uc  writs  of  clct^ion  to  fill  fuch  vacancies. 
The  Houfe  of  Reprefentativcs  fliall  choofe  their  Speaker  and  other 
ofiicers;  and  fliall  have  th-  folc  power  of  impsachment. 

Sect,  hi.  Th^  Senate  of  the  United  States  fliall  be  compofed  of  two 
fonator  from  each  ftate,  chofeu  by  the  legiflature  thereof,  for  fix  years; 
and  each  fenator  Ihall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  fliall  be  aflerabled,  in  confequencc  of  the  hrft 
eleftion,  they  fliall  be  divided  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three 
clafTcs.  The  feats  of  the  fenators  of  the  firll  clafs  Ihall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fecond  year ;  of  the  fecond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fourth  year;  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expii-ation  of  the  fixth 
year,  fo  that  one  third  may  be  chofen  every  feCond  vt-ar;  and  if  va* 
eancies  happen  by  rcfignation,  or  otherwife,  during  the  recefsof  the  le- 
giflature  of  any  ftate,  the  executive  power  thereof  may  make  temporary 
appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legiflaturc,  which  fhall  thcrt 
f.ll  fuch  vacancies. 
No  perfon  fliall  be  a  fenator  who  fliall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
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thirty  years,  anil  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  tiie  Unttctl  States,  and  w! » 
fhall  not,  when  clcdtcii,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  Oate  for  which  he  fliall 
be  chofcn. 

The  vice-prcfident  of  the  United  States  fliall  be  prefidcnt  of  the  fenafc, 
but  fliall  have  no  vote,  unlcfs  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  fenatc  fliall  choofe  their  other  ofiTicers,  and  alfo  a  prefidcnt  pr$ 
tt'»i/)ore,  in  the  abfcnce  of  the  vlce-prcfulent,  or  when  he  Ihall  cxercifc 
the  office  of  prefidcnt  of  the  United  States. 

The  ftnate  fliall  have  the  fole  power  to  try  all  Impeachments.  When 
fitting  for  that  purpofe,  they  fliall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  thr. 
prefidcnt  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  juftice  fliall  prcfidc  -. 
And  no  pcrfon  fliall  be  conviOed,  withou'.  the  concurrence  of  two-thirJj 
of  the  members  prefcnt. 

Judgment  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fhnll  not  extend  further  than  to  re- 
moval  from  office,  and  difqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honour,  trurt,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  convi<J\cd 
fliall  neverthelefs  be  liable  and  fubjcft  to  indiftmcnt,  trial,  juo^menr, 
and  puniflimcnt  according  to  law. 

Se  c  T.  I V.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  clcftions  for  fena- 
tors  and  reprefentatives,  fliall  be  fubfcribed  in  each  ftatc  by  the  legifl.i- 
ture  thereof;  but  the  Congrefs  may  at  any  time  by  law,  make  or  alter 
fuch  regulations,  except  as  to  the  places  of  choofing  fenators. 

The  Congrefs  fliall  afl*emble  at  lead  once  in  every  year,  and  fuch  meet- 
ing fliall  be  on  the  firft  Monday  in  December,  uiil^'s  they  fliall  by  law 
appoint  a  different  day. 

Sect.  v.  Each  houfe  fliall  be  the  judge  of  the  eleftions,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  fhall  confli- 
tute  a  quorum  to  do  bufinefs ;  but  a  fmaller  number  may  adjourn  from 
day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorifed  to  compel  the  attendance  of  abfen. 
members,  in  fuch  manner,  and  under  futh  penalties  as  each  houfe  may 
provide. 

Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punifli  its  mem- 
bers  for  diforderly  behaviour,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  fliall  keep  a  journal  of  Its  proceedings,  and  from  tiiDe  to 
time  publifli  the  fame,  excepting  fuch  parts  as  ma-y  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire fecrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  houfe,  on 
any  queftion,  fliall  at  the  defire  of  one  fifth  of  thofe  prefent,  be  entered 
«n  the  jonvnal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  fcflion  of  Congrefs>  fhall>  without  the  con. 
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fcnt  of  the  oth  r,  .1  'joiirn  'or  more  than  thr-c  il:iys,  ngr  to  any  oth 
place  tha  .  iliat  in  which  th-  two  hoiifcs  fhall  be  fitting. 

Sect.  vi.  Tho  Senators  and  Rcprcfcntativcs  (hall  receive  a  con, 
pcnfation  'or  their  fcrviccs,  to  be  afccrtainei  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the 
trcafiiry  of  the  United  States.  They  Ihall,  :  !1  cafes,  except  treafon, 
felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privilegea  from  arreft  durimr  their 
ntteiulancc  at  the  fclTion  of  their  refpeflivc  houfes,  and  in  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  fame;  and  for  any  fpeech  or  debate  in  cither 
houfe,  they  ihall  not  be  queftioncd  in  any  other  place. 

No  fenator  or  reprefentaiive  (liall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was 
clri^ed,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  uhicli  Ouill  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  (hall 
have  been  increafcd  during  fuch  time ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
unJor  the  United  States,  (hall  be  a  member  of  either  Houfe  durinjr  hit 
continuance  in  ofHcc. 

Sect.  vn.  All  bills  for  raifing  revenue  (liall  originate  in  the  Houfe 
of  Reprcfentatlvcs ;  but  the  Senate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  (hall  have  paffed  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  and 
the  Senate,  (hall,  before  it  becomes  a  la.v,  be  prefented  to  the  Prefident 
of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  (hall  fign  it,  but  If  not,  he  (hall 
Kiura  it,  uiifl  his  objciflions,  to  that  houfe  in  which  it  originated,  wh» 
fhall  enter  the  objeiflions  at  large  on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  re- 
confidcr  it.  If,  after  fuch  re-confukrafion,  two  thirds  of  that  houfe 
lliall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  (liall  be  fcnt,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  houfe,  by  whicli  it  Ihall  likewife  be  re-confidered, 
and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  hniif,",  it  fliall  become  a  law.  But 
in  all  fuch  cafes  tlie  votes  of  both  houic^  ("hall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  the  names  of  the  perfons  voting  for  and  againft  the  bill  (hall 
be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each  hoiirc  refpec^ivcly.  If  any  bill  fiiall 
not  be  returned  by  the  Prefident  within  ten  days,  Sundays  excc^  ed, 
after  it  fliall  have  been  prefented  to  him,  the  fame  fliall  be  a  law,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  figned  it,  unlcfs  the  Congrefs,  by  their  adjourn- 
ment, prevent  its  return,  in  which  cafe  it  fliall  not  be  a  law. 

Every  order,  refolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Se- 
nate and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  may  be  neceflfary  (except  on  a  quef- 
tion  of  adjournment)  (hall  be  prefented  to  the  Prefident  of  the  United 
States;  and  before  the  fame  (hall  take  elFed,  fliall  be  approved  by  himi 
or,  being  difapprcved  by  him,  fliall  be  re-pafled  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tion* prefcribed  in  the  cafe  of  a  bill- 
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Sect.  viti.     The  (\in^rprs  fliall      v  •  power, 

To  lay  and  colK-cl  i;'.\fs  Jiitips,  iini^ds,  and  excirc;;  to  pay  tiic 
debts  and  provide  far  the  ooniiiion  d.^fi^ice  and  g?nrral  wcU'ak  of  the 
United  States;  hut  .il!  dmic-,  inipolh,  and  cvfifes  fiuU  he  uniforin 
throughout  tlic  Uiiitea  Smcs; 

'["o  borrow  nionev  ou  ihc  credit  of  (1:0  l'..Itcd  St.itos; 

To  reguhitc  toinmrrrc  with  foreign  nations,  and  amon;r  the  fcvcral 
States,  an.l  vuth  the  Inili;ir.  tribe?; 

To  clhihhOi  an  u.iii':  n  rv.lr  vt  nr.tur.ilizatinn,  and  uniform  laws  or 
the  fubjcv'^  of  l^mkruptcics  throughout  tlie  United  '-tates ; 

To  coin  moncv,  rcgi..i:c  .he  v, duo  tin- roof,  mid  of  foreign  coin,  and 
^x  the  ftand.ird  vi  weights  and  mealure? ; 

To  provide  for  the  piinifuinent  of  coimtcrfeitinij  the  fecuritlcs  and 
current  coin  nt  tl'.i"  Uni'jd  Stares ; 

To  eftahhfli  p  )''t  oBkes  and  pofl  roads ; 

To  promote  the  progrc'*s  of  fcionce  and  ufrfid  arts,  by  fecuring  for 
limited  (imt-s,  to  authors  ind  inventors,  the  cxcUifive  riglit  to  their  re- 
^cftive  Writings  and  difcov  nics ; 

To  conlHtute  tribunals  inferior  to  tlie  fuprerue  court? 

To  define  and  punifli  piracies  and  felon. c^  committtd  on  the  hig!i  feas, 
and  offences  againll  the  law  of  t.ations; 

To  declare  war,  grant  IcttiTs  of  marque  and  reprifal,  and  make  rule:, 
concerning  captures  on  land  and  water ; 

To  raife  and  fupport  armies,  bat  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  ufc 
fhall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years  j 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy  ; 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  tlie  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
union,  fupprcfs  infurreftions,  and  repel  inv.Tfions; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difciplining  the  militia,  and 
for  governing  fuch  part  of  tliem  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fcrvicc  of 
the  United  States,  referving  to  the  States  rcfpcCtlvely,  the  appointmcn'' 
of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
difcipline  prefcribed  by  Congrefs ; 

To  exercife  exclufive  Icgiflation  i.i  all  cvSzs  whatfcever,  over  fuch 
diftrift,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  fquaro,  as  may  by  ceflion  of  particulai' 
States,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congrefs,  birome  the  feat  of  governmen! 
of  tlie  United  States;  and  to  eTcrcifc  like  auihorily  over  all  places  pur- 
thafcd  by  the  confent  of  the  legiHaturc  of  the  State  in  which  the  fam« 
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(lialt  br,  for  the  ercilion  of  fortR,  m;ii;a/.incs,  arfcn.ih,  ilock-yards,  and 
stluT  mx'dt'ul  buiUUngs : — Ami 

To  make  all  laws  which  Ihull  be  neofflHry  an^l  proper  for  carrying 
into  oct^cutloa  the  fon"'^oin;^j  powers,  an>.l  all  othor  powers  vcftod  by  this 
cuiillitution  111  the  governinciu  oi  tlic  United  States,  or  in  any  depart- 
ment or  olhcer  tht-rt-of. 

SiiCT.  ix.  The  mie;ratlon  or  importation  o(  fuch  pcrfons,  as  any  of 
the  States  now  cxiiHn^  Ihall  thi.ilv  prc^pcr  to  admit,  (V.all  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  CongrcCs  prior  to  the  ytir  one  ihiul'ind  eight  hundred 
and  ei^ht,  b'jt  a  tax  or  iltiry  in.iy  he  iinpjfjd  on  l\ich  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  p^'rfuii. 

Tlie  prlv  ilc^e  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fliall  not  be  far(->cnded,  un- 
kfa  when,  in  cafes  of  rebolllun  err  invafion,  tlie  public  M'cty  may  rc- 
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No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poft.  finTlo  law  fliall  he  palfed. 

N  )  capitation,  or  other  dircJt  ta:<,  fluiU  be  laid,  unlefs  in  proportion 
to  tlu;  c.'.'ifus,  orcnu.ncratioi,  h?iela  before  dir.'d.'d  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  iliall  bi*  laid  on  articl-":  exported  from  any  State. — 
No  preference  fliall  be  given  by  ?ny  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  tlie  ports  of  one  State  over  thc^e  of  anotlier :  nor  ihall  veflcls  bound 
to  or  from  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  an- 
other 

No  money  fliall  be  drawn  from  the  treafary,  but  in  confequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law  ;  and  a  regular  ilatement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expendituresi  of  all  public  money  (liall  be  publifhcd  from 
time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nubility  Hiall  be  granted  by  the  United  States. — And  no 
porfon  holdincj  any  office  of  profit  or  truft  under  them,  iTiall,  without 
the  confcnt  of  Congrefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  cmclument,  office,  ox 
title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  ftate. 

Sect.  x.  No  State  fhall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion ;  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprifal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of 
credit ;  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  fdver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poll  i'a^o  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contrafts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  State  Oiall,  without  the  confent  of  the  Congrefs,  lay  any  impofts 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  waat  may  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
for  executing  its  infpedion  laws;  ar,d  the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and 
impofts,  laid  hy  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  (hall  be  for  the  ufe  of 
ihc  Trcafury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  fuch  lav>"s  ftiall  be  fubjeft  to 
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the  revifion  and  controul  of  tlie  Congrcfs.  No  State  fliall,  without  tit 
confcnt  of  Congrefs,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops,  or  fl  ips  cf 
war,  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any  engagement  or  compa;^t  wit!-; 
another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  orengnge  in  war,  unlefs  adlually 
invaded,  or  in  fuch  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay, 

ARTICLE    ir. 

Sect.  i.  The  executive  power  (hall  be  veiled  in  a  Prcfident  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  fliall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-rrefidcnt,  chofcn  for  the  fame 
term,  be  eleded  as  follows : 

Each  State  (hall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the  legiflaturc  thereof  mav 
direft,  a«umber  of  eledors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fenators  and 
xeprefentatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  intitled  in  the  Congrefs :  but 
no  fenator  or  reprefentativc,  or  perfon  holding  an  office  of  truil  or  prcE: 
under  the  United  States,  (hall  be  appointed  aneleftor. 

The  eleftors  (hall  meet  in  their  refpedive  States,  and  vote  by  bailor 
for  two  perfons,  of  whom  one  at  leaft  (hall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fame  State  with  themfelves.  And  they  fliall  make  a  lift  of  all  the  per. 
fons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  lift  they 
fliall  fign,  certify  and  tranfmit,  fealed,  to  the  feat  of  the  govern- 
nient  of  the  United  States,  direded  to  the  Prefident.of  the  Senate.  The 
Prcfident  of  the  Senate  fliall,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Senate  and  Houfe  of 
Reprcfentative,  open  all  the  cortif.carcs,  and  the  votes  Hull  then  be 
counted.  The  perfon  having  the  grcaicll  number  of  votes  (Vail  be  the 
Prcfident,  if  fuch  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  elec- 
tors appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  (uch  majoritVj 
and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  than  the  Houfe  of  Reprcfentatives 
fliall  immediately  chcofe,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for  Prcfident ;  and  if  no 
perfon  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  hlgheft  on  the  lift,  the  laid 
houfe  fliall  in  like  manner'choofe  the  Prcfident.  But  in  choofing  the 
Prcfident,  the  votes  (hall  be  taken  by  States,  the  rcprefentations  from 
each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this  purpofe  (hall  confiit  of 
a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of 
all  the  States  lliall  be  neceflfary  to  a  choice.  In  every  cafe,  after  the 
choice  ot  the  Prcfident,  the  perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes 
of  the  eledtors  (hall  be  the  Vice-Prefident.  But  if  there  fhould  remain 
two  or  more  .vho  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  fhall  choofe  from  them 
by  ballot  the  Vice-Prefident. 

The  Congrefs  xnaj  determine  the  time  of  cbooilng  the  eleiflors,  and 
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the  day  on  which  they  fliall  give  their  votes;  which  day  ftiall  be  the 
fame  throughout  the  United  States. 

No  peribn,  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  (hall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  Prefident ;  neither  (hall  any  perfon  be  eligible  to  that  office 
who  fhall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  four- 
teen years  a  refident  within  the  United  States. 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  Prefident  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
refignation,  or  inability  to  difcharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid 
office,  the  fame  ftiall  devolve  on  the  Vice- Prefident,  and  the  Congreft 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refignation,  or  ina- 
bility, both  of  the  Prefident  and  Vice- Prefident,  declaring  what  officer 
Ihall  then  ad  as  Prefident,  and  fuch  officer  (hall  aft  accordingly,  until 
the  difability  be  removed,  or  a  Prefident  (hall  be  elefted. 

The  Prefident  fhall,  at  dated  times,  receive  for  his  ferviccs,  a  compen- 
fation,  which  (hall  neither  be  increafed  or  diminifhed  during  the  period 
for  which  he  (hall  have  been  eleded,  and  he  (hall  not  receive  within 
tiiat  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
them. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  (hall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  I  do  folemnly  fwear  (or  affirm),  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
"  office  of  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  bed  of  my 
«<  ability,  preferve,  proteft,  and  defend  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
*«  States." 

Sec.  2,  The  Prefident  (hall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  States, 
when  called  into  the  aAual  fervice  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments,  upon  any  fubjeft  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  rel'peiftive 
offices,  and  he  fhall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  ollenccs 
againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment. 

Me  fliall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  Gonfent  of  the  Se» 
natc,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  fenators  prefent  con- 
cur; and  he  (hall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  coRfent  of 
the  Senate  (hall  appoint  ambafTadors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confuk, 
judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  all  other  office ra  of  the  United  States, 
whofe  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwife  provided  for,  and  which 
(hall  be  eilabliflied  by  law.  But  the  Congrefs  unay  by  law  veft  the  ap- 
pointment of  fuch  interior  officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  Prefident 
aluQf,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  dcpoitmcnts. 

Vol,  I,  Ff  The 
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The  prefident  ITiall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  mny  happf  n 
during  the  reccfs  of  the  fenate,  by  granting  commiflions  which  fliall 
expire  at  the  end  of  theii'  next  fcflion. 

Sect.  5*  He  (hall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congrefs  informa- 
tion of  the  ftate  of  (he  union*  and  recommend  to  their  confide  ration 
fuch  meafures  as  he  fliall  judge  neceflary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occafions,  convene  both  houfes,  or  either  of  them,  and  in 
cafe  of  difagreement  between  them,  with  refpedl  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  fuch  time  as  he  fliall  think  proper ;  he 
Ihall  receive  ambalfaTors  -''d  other  public  minifters  ;  he  fliall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  fliall  comniiffion  all  the  officLTs 
of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  The  Prefident,  Vice-Prcfidcnt,  and  all  civil  officers  of  thr 
United  States,  fliall  l)e  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and 
convidtion  of,  treafon,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mifdemcanorb. 

A   R    T    I    C    I.    E        III. 

Sect,  i.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  fliall  be  veftcd  in 
one  fupreme  court,  aud  in  fuch  inferior  courts,  as  the  Congreis  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  cftablifli.  I'he  judges,  both  of  the  fupreme  and 
inferior  courts,  fliall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  fnall, 
at  dated  times,  receive  for  their  fervices,  a  conipenfation,  which  fliall  not 
be  diminilTied  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sect.  2.  The  judicial  power  fhall  extend  to  all  cafes,  in  law  and 
equity,  arifing  under  this  conftitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  fliall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all 
cafes  affefting  ambaflTadors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confuls ;  to  all 
cafes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurifdidion  ;  to  controverfies  to  which 
the  United  States  fliall  be  a  party  ;  to  controverfies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State,  between  citizens  of 
different  States,  between  citizens  of  the  fame  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof, 
and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  fubjefts. 

In  all  caft^«ia^fting  ambaflTadors,  other  public  minifters,  and  confuls, 
and  thofe  in^-hich  a  State  fliall  be  party,  the  fupreme  court  Ihali  iiavc 
original  jurifdidion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before  mentioned,  the  fu- 
preme court  fliall  have  appellate  jurifdidion,  both  as  to  law  and  lart> 
with  fuch  exceptions,  and  under  fudi  regulatioiis  as  the  Congrefs  fliall 
makf. 

'Ihe  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fliall  be  by 
j'.iry  ;  and  fuch  trial  fliall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  faid  crime  fliall 
have  been  committed ;  but  when  not  coniniiited  within  an}'  State,  the 
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(rial  fliall  be  at  fach  place  or  places  as  the  Congrefs  may  bylaw  have 

Sfct.  3.  7-reafon  againft  the  United  States  fhall  confift  only  in  levy- 
ing war  agaiuft  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
aod  comfort.  No  perfon  fliall  be  convided  of  treafon,  unlefs  on  the 
tellimony  of  two  witneiTcsto  the  fame  evert  adt,  or  on  confefiion  in  open 
court. 

The  Congrefs  (hall  have  power  to  declare  the  puni(hment  of  treafon, 
but  no  attainder  of  treafon  fliall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

ARTICLE        IV. 

vSect.  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  ftiall  be  giveo  in  each  State  to  the 
public  afts,  records,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.  And 
the  Congrefs  may  by  general  laws  prefcribe  the  m:  -^ner  in  which  fuch 
ads,  records,  and  proceedings  fhall  be  proved,  and  the  effct^  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  State  (ball  be  entitled  to  all  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  fcveral  States. 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  State  with  treafon,  felony,  or  other  crime, 
who  (hall  flee  from  juftice,  and  be  found  in  another  State,  (hall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  de- 
livered up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurifdidion  qjf  the  crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  cfcaping  into  another,  fhall,  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice  or  labour,  but  (hall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  fuch  fervice  or  labour  may 
be  due. 

Sect.  3,  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congrefs  into  this 
union,  but  no  new  State  fhall  be  formed  or  creded  within  the  jurifdic- 
tion  of  any  other  Sfate ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junftion  of 
two  or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  cortfent  of  the  legifla- 
turesof  the  States  ooncerned  as  well  as  of  the  Congrefs. 

The  Congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  difpofe  of  and  make  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  refpeding  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States ;  and  nothing  in  this  conftitution  (hall  be  fo  con- 
firued  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  parti- 
cular State. 

Sect.  4.  The  United  States  (hall  guamntee  to  every  State  in  this 
uniqn  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  (hall  proteft  each  of  them 
againft  invafion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legidature,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive, when  the  legiflature  cannot  be  conve«ed|  againft  doroeftic  violence. 

ARTICLE       V, 

The  Congrefs,  whenever  two  thirds  of  both  hoqfes  (h^U  deem  it  nc- 
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ceflary,  (hall  propofe  amendments  to  this  conftitution,  ori  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  legiflatures  of  two  thirds  of  the  fcveral  States,  fliall  call  a 
convention  for  propofing  amendments,  which,  in  either  cafe,  fliall  be 
valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofcs,  as  part  of  this  conftitution,  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legiflatures  ot  three  fourths  of  the  fcveral  States,  or  by  con. 
ventions  in  three  fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  «r  the  other  mode  of  rati, 
fication  may  be  propofed  by  the  Congrefs :  provided,  that  no  amend- 
ment which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  (hnll  in  any  manner  afteCl  the  firft  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
ninth  feftion  of  the  firft  article;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  confent, 
fhall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  fuffrage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE       VI. 

All  debts  contraftcd,  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conftitution,  (hall  be  as  valid  againft  the  United  States  under 
this  conftitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  conftitation,  and  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States,  which  (hall  be 
made  in  purfuance  thereof ;  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  (hall  be 
made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  (hall  be  the  fupreme 
law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  (hall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  thing  in  the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withftanding. 

The  Senators  and  Reprefentatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  feveral  State  I.egillatures,  and  all  Executive  and  Judicial 
Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  States,  (hall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affim-ition  to  fupport  this  conftitution;  but  no  re- 
ligious teft  (hall  ever  be  required  as  a  quaIifig;ition  to  any  office  oi 
public  truft  under  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE        VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  (hall  be  fufficient  for 
the  eftabliftiment  of  this  conftitution,  between  the  States  fo  ratifying  the 
fame, 

DONE  in  CorfvcTttioHy  by  the  unammcm  confent  of  the  States  prefeniy  the 

fenjenteenth  day  of  September^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thtufand  Se^-eit 

Hundred  and  Eighty-fe-ven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 

ef  America  the  Tivelfth.     In  i'f'ltnefi  fwhereofy  lue  have  hereunto  Jul- 

Jcrihed  cur  names* 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Preftdmt. 

Signed  alfo  by  all  the  Deh gates  luhich  ivere prefent  from  tiuelte  States. 
Atlefi.  WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary. 
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In   CONFENTIONy  Monday,  Sfptember  17,  1 787. 

P  R  E  S  »  N  T, 
Tie  S fates  of  Kenv  Hamp/l>ire,  Maffachufcttsy   Conneflicut,  Mr.   Hamilton 

from  Nenu  y'ork,  Neiv  Jtrfcy,  Pennjylvauia,  Delaivare,  Marjlaiid,  Fir- 

giniay  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Gforgia, 

REsot  vED,  That  the  preceding  conftitution  be  laid  before  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Convention,  that  it  fhoiild  afterwards  be  fiibmitted  to  a  Convention  of 
Delegates,  chofen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof,  under  the  re- 
commendation of  its  legiflature,  for  their  aflent  and  ratification;  and 
that  each  Convention  afl'enting  to,  and  ratifj-ing  the  fame,  Ihould  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  as  foon  as 
the  conventions  of  nine  States  fhall  have  ratified  this  conftitution,  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled  (hould  fix  a  day  on  which  eleftors 
ftiould  be  appointed  by  the  States  which  fliall  have  ratified  the  fame,  and 
a  day  on  which  theeleftors  ihould  aflemble  to  vote  for  the  Prefvdcnt,  and 
the  time  and  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  this  Conftitution, 
That  after  fuch  publication,  the  elcftors  fliould  be  appointed,  and  the 
fcnators  and  reprefentatives  elefted  ;  that  the  eleftors  Ihould  meet  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  eleftion  of  the  prefident,  and  (hould  tranfmit  their 
votes  certified,  figned,  fealed,  and  direded,  as  the  conftitution  requires, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  in  Congrefs  aiTembled ;  that  the  fc- 
nators and  reprefentatives  (hould  convene  at  the  time  and  place  affigned  ;, 
that  the  fenators  (hould  appoint  a  prefident  ol  the  fenate,  for  the  folc 
purpofe  of  receiving,  opening,  and  counting  the  votes  for  prefident;  and 
that  after  he  (hall  be  chofen,  the  Congrefs,  together  with  the  prefident, 
(hould,  without  delay,  proceed  to  execute  this  conftitution. 
B^  the  unanimous  order  of  the  Conventiovt 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Freftdenu 
WILLIAM  JACKSON,  Secretary, 


Sir, 


In  CONVENTION^  September  l-j,   17S7. 


WE  have  now  the  honour  to  fubmit  to  the  confidcratlon  of  the 
United  States  in  Congrefs  affembled,  that  conftitution  which  has  ap- 
peared to  us  the  moft  advifeablc. 

The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  feen  and  defired,  that  the  powec 
of  making  war,  peace,  j^nd  treaties,  that  of  levying  moi»ey  and  regulat- 
ing commerce,  and  the  correfpondent  executive  and  judicial  authorities, 
fhould  be  fully  and  effeflually  vefted  in  the  general  government  of  the 
union  i  btft  the  impropriety  of  delegating  fueb  extenfive  truft  to  one 
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body  of  men  is  evident.    Hence  rcfults  the  neceiTity  of  a  different  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  obvioiifly  impradHcab!e,  in  the  federal  government  of  tliefe  Siatp5, 
to  fecure  all  rights  of  independent  fovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  provide 
for  the  intereft  and  fifcty  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into  focicty  miift 
give  up  a  fliare  of  liberty  to  prcfcrve  the  reft.  The  magnitude  of  tlie 
Sacrifice  muft  depend  as  well  on  fituationand  circumflancrs,  as  on  the  oh- 
jefl  to  be  attained.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with  prccifuin 
the  line  between  thofe  rights  which  mnft  be  furrendcred,  and  thofc 
whicli  may  be  referved ;  and  on  the  prefcnt  occafion  this  difficulty  was 
increafed  by  a  difference  among  the  feveral  States  as  to  their  fituation, 
extent,  habits,  and  particular  intcrcfts. 

Id  all  our  deliberations  on  this  fubjed,  we  kept  fteadily  in  our  view, 
that  which  appear-^  to  us  the  grcateft  intereft  of  every  true  American,  the 
confolidation  of  our  union,  in  which  is  involved  our  profperity,  felicity, 
fafety,  perhaps  our  national  exiftence.  This  important  conlidcration, 
ferioufly  and  deeply  in  orefTed  on  our  rainds,  led  each  State  in  the  con. 
rention  to  be  Icfs  rigid  on  points  of  inferior  magnitude,  than  might  have 
been  otherwifc  expefted ;  and  thus  the  conftitution,  which  we  now 
prcfent,  is  the  refultof  a  fpirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference 
and  co^ccflion  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  political  fituation  rendered 
indifpcnfable. 

That  it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  State  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  expefted  :  but  each  will  doubtitfs  confidcr,  that  had  her 
interel^s  been  alone  confuhcd,  the  confequcnces  might  have  been  par- 
ticularly difagreeable  or  injurious  to  others :  that  it  is  liable  to  as  few 
exceptions  as  could  rcafonably  have  been  expeflcd,  we  hope  and  believe  : 
that  it  may  promote  the  lafting  welfare  of  that  country  fo  dear  to  us  all, 
and  fecure  her  freedom  and  happinefs,  which  is  out  moft  ardent  wifli. 

With  great  refped,  we  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  Excellency's 
moft  obedient,  and  humble  fer-"ants, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PrefiJent. 
By  unanl^nus  rtr.icr  if  the  Coirvention. 
His  Excellency  the  Piefident  of  the  Congrefs. 

The  convention?  of  a  number  of  the  States,  having  at  the  time  of  their 
adopting  the  conftitution  expreiTed  a  def^re,  in  order  to  prevent  mifcon- 
ftruftionor  abufe  of  ifs  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and  reflriftlve 
tlaafjs  fiiould  be  added  :  and  as  extending  the  ground  of  public  confi-. 
denes  in  the  government  will  beft  cnfure  the  beneficent  ends  of  its  infti-» 
tution,  it  was 
Kesolted  by  th«  Senate  and  Houfe  of  Reprcfentatives  of  lh€  United 
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States  of  America  in  Congrefs  aflemblcdi  two-thirds  of  both  houfes 
yonciirring,  That  the  following  articles  be  propofcd  to  the  legiflatures 
of  the  feveral  States,  as  amendments  to  the  conftitution  of  the  United 
States,  all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the 
faid  legiflatures,  to  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purpofes^  as  part  of  the 
iaid  conftitution  :  viz. 

Art,  I.^  After  the  firft  enumeration  required  by  the  firft  article  of  the 
ionftitution,  there  Ihall  be  one  reprefentative  forevcry  thirty  thoufand* 
until  the  number  (hall  amount  to  one  hundred,  after  which  the  propot- 
tion  (hall  be  fo  regulated  by  Congrefs,  that  there  (hall  be  not  Icfs  thaa 
one  hundred  rcprefentatives,  nor  lefj  than  one  reprefentative  for  every 
forty  thoufand  perfons,  until  the  number  of  rcprefentatives  (hall  amouaC 
to  two  hunared,  after  which  the  proportion  fhall  be  fo  regulated  by 
Congrefs,  that  there  (hall  not  be  lefs  than  two  hundred  rcprefentatives, 
nor  more  than  one  reprefentative  for  every  fifty  thoufand  perfons. 

Art.  II.  No  law  varying  the  compenfation  for  the  fervices  ot  the 
fcnutors  and  reprcfentativcs  (ball  take  cfi'eCl,  until  an  eledion  of  reprc- 
fentatives  (hall  have  intervened. 

Art.  III.  Congrefs  (hall  make  no  law  rcfpe«5ling  an  cftablifhnaent 
of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  fpeech,  or  of  the  prefs;  or  the  right  of  people  peaceably  to 
afTemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  redrefi  of  grievances. 

Ar.t.  IV.  A  well-regulated  militia  being  nccefiury  to  the  fecurity 
of  a  free  ftatc,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bc;'.r  arms  lliall  not 
be  infringed. 

Art.  V.  No  foldicr  fluill  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  aay 
houfe  without  the  confent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  o*'  war,  but  in  a 
manner  to  be  prefcribed  by  law. 

Art.- VI.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  fecure  in  tlielr  perfons, 
houfes,  papers,  and  effefts,  againft  unreafonable  fearches  and  fcir.uics, 
(hall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  fliall  ilTue,  hui  upon  probnble 
caufe,  fupported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  dcfciibing  llitt 
place  to  be  fearched,  and  the  perfons  or  things  to  be  feized. 

Art.  VII,  No  perfonlhall  be  held  to  ajifucr  for  a  capital,  or  other. 
wife  infamous  crime,  unlefs  on  a  profentment  or  inJirtment  of  a 
grand  jury,  except  in  cafes  arifing  in  the  lanJ  or  n.i'  A  Idrces,  or  in  the 
militia  when  in  actual  fcrvice,  in  time  o[  war  or  public  danger ;  nvt 
fliall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  uitncfs  :!g;;lt-;i  liimfclf, 
Dor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  v.ithout  tl-c  r-roccf!,  of 
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law  i  nor  Ihall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  ufe  without  juft 
conipenfution. 

Art.  VIII.  In  all  criminal  profecutions  the  accufed  Iholl  enjoy  the 
right  to  a  fpeedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  uf  the  State  and 
diftridl  wherein  the  crime  (hall  have  been  committed,  which  diftrld  IhaW 
have  been  previoufly  afcertaincd  by  law,  and  to  he  informed  of  the  na. 
ture  and  caufe  of  the  accufation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnelles 
againfthim;  to  have  compulfory  procefs  for  obtaining  witneflTcs  in  \m 
favour;  and  to  have  the  alfiftance  in  counfel  for  his  defence. 

Art.  IX.  In  fuits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controvcrfy 
fhall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  fhall  be  preferved, 
and  no  faft,  tried  by  a  jury,  fliall  be  othcrwife  re-examined  in  any  court 
•f  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Art.  X.  Exccflivc  bail  (hall  not  be  required,  nor  exceinve  finci  in;- 
pofed,  nor  cruel  and  unufual  punilhments  in(li(flcd. 

Art.  XI.  The  enumenition  in  the  conftitution,  of  certain  rii;hts, 
(hall  not  be  conftrued  to  deny  or  difparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

Art.  XII.  The  powers  wot  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  t!.c 
conftitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  refcrveJ  to  the 
States  refpe^lively,  or  to  the  people. 

The  following  States  have  ratified  all  tlie  foregoing  articles  of  amend. 
ment  to  the  conftitution  of  the  United  State>,  vi/..  Maryland,  Norrh 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Vermont.  New 
Hampfhire,  New  Jerley,  and  Pennfylvania  rt-jt-ct  tlie  fecond  article; 
and  Delaware  rejcdis  the  firft  article.  No  oiruial  returns,  to  qui  know- 
ledge, have  been  made  fron)  the  other  Slates. 

Against  this  conftitution,  thus  ratified,  organized  and  eftaUiih- 
cd,  objet^ions  may  no  doubt  be  urged,  and  dcfeds  pointed  out;  it 
may  be  (aid  that  it  contains  no  declaration  of  rights,  and  that  the 
laws  of  the  general  government  being  paramount  to  the  laws  and  con- 
(lltutions  of  the  fevcral  States,  the  declarations  of  rights  in  thcfcvcral 
ftate  conftitutions  are  r.o  fecurity — nor  are  the  people  fecured  even  in 
tht  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  common  law. 

Owing  to  the  fmall  number  of  members  in  the  houfe  of  reprafcnta- 
tives,  there  is  not  the  fubftance,  but  the  (hadow  only  of  reprefentation, 
which  can  ne\er  produce  proper  information  in  the  legiflature,  or  in- 
fpire  confidence  in  the  people — the  laws  will  therefore  be  generally  made 
by  men  littl-c  concerned  in,  and  unacquainted  with,  tlieirciTcds  andcon- 
fequcnces. 

The 
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TIic  Senate  have  llie  power  of  altering  all  money  bills,  and  of  origi- 
nating appropriations  of  money,  although  they  are  not  the  imiiKdiate  re- 
prcfentatives  of  the  people,  or  amenable  to  them,  thcfe  and  their  other 
';rc;it  powers,  viz.  their  power  in  the  appointment  of  Ambafladors.and  all 
public  officers,  in  niciking  treaties,  and  trying  all  impeachments;  their 
influence  upon,  and  connetHon  with,  the  fupr-"^e  executive.  Krom 
thcfe  circumftance?,  their  duration  of  office,  and  their  being  a  conftant 
cxilUng  body,  ulmoft  continually  fitting,  joined  with  their  being  one 
complete  branch  of  the  Lcgillature,  will  deftroy  any  and  every  balance  in 
the  government,  and  enable  them  to  accomplifh  what  ufurpation  they 
jilcafe  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  jjeople. 

The  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  is  fo  conrtruifled  and  extended  as 
foabforb  and  deftroy  the  Judiciaries  of  the  fevcral  States,  thereby  ren- 
dering law  tedious,  h::riciiUy  and  expenji-vc,  and  juiticc  in  confcquencs 
■Mattaifiable  by  a  gr;at  part  of  the  community,  as  i//,  thus  enabling  the 
rich,  to  opprefs  the  poor. 

The  Prcfidcnt  0'   the  United  States  has  no  conftitutional  Council — a 
thing  unknown  in  any  fafe  and  regular  Government — he  will  therefore 
be  unfupported  by  proper  information  and  advice,  and  will  generally  be 
direded  by  minions  and  favourites,  or  he  will  become  a  tool  to  the  Se- 
nate ;  or  a  Council  of  State  will  grow  out  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
great  departments,  the  worft  and  moft  dangerous  of  all  ingredients  for 
fuch  a  Council  in  a  free  country ;  for  they  may  be  induced  to  join  in  any 
dangerous  or  oppreflive  nieafures  to  (heltcr  themfelves,  and  prevent  an  in- 
((uiry  into  their  own  mifconduft  in  office  :  whereas,  had  a  conftitutional 
Council  been  formed,  as  was  faid  to  have  been  propofed,  of  fix  Members, 
vi/.  two  from  the  Eaftcrn,  two  from  the  Middle,  and  two  from   the 
Noathcrn  States,  to  be  apj?ointed  by  vote  of  the  States  in  the  Houfe  of 
lleprefentatives,  with  the  fame  duration  and  rotation  of  office  as  the 
bcnate,  the  executive  would  always  have  had  fafe  and  proper  informa- 
tion and  advice;  the  Prefident  of  fuch  a  Council  might  have  afted  as 
Vice  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  />ro  ternpcre,  upon  any  vacancy  or 
difubility  of  the  Chief  Magiftrate,  and  the  long-continued  feffions  of  the 
Senate  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  have  been  prevented.     From  this  fatal 
defcd  of  a  conftitutional  Council,  has  arifen  the  improper  power  of  the 
Senate  in  the  appointment  of  public  officers,  and  the  alarming  dependence 
and  connexion  between  that  branch  of  the  legiflaturc  and  the  executive. 
Hence  alfo  fprung  that  unneceflary  and  dangerous  office  of  the  Vice 
Prefident,  who,  for  want  of  other  employment,  is  made  Prefulent  of  the 
Senate,  thereby  dangeroufly  blending   the  legiflativc    and  executive 
Vol,  I,  G  2  powers  j 
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powers ;  bf fides  always  giving  to  fome  one  of  the  States  an  unneccflary 
an  1  unj'jil  pri--rrnincnctt  over  the  others. 

Till-  I'rcfhlciit  (jf  the  United  States  has  tlic  unrert rained  power  rf 
granting  pardon  for  treafons,  whicli  may  be  fomettir.es  exereifcd  to  fi  rem 
from  punifliinent,  thofe  wliom  he  had  fccretly  inftiyateil  to  commit  ila* 
crime,  and  thereby  prevent  the  difcovery  of  liisovvn  guilt. 

By  declaring  all  treaties  fiipreme  laws  of  the  hind,  the  executive  and 
fcn.ite  have,  in  many  cafes,  an  excliifive  power  of  lrj>;fiation,  ur.ich 
might  have  been  avoided  by  proper  diflinCti ons  with  refj)ecl  to  treaties, 
and  requiring  ihe  afl'ent  of  the  Houfc  of  Reprei'entativcb,  were  it  could 
be  done  with  fafety. 

Under  their  own  conftrn^'^ion  of  the  general  tlaufe  at  the  end  of  tlie 
enumerated  powers  'he  Congrefs  may  grant  monopolies  in  trade  and 
commerce — con'liture  new  crimes — infiid  tinufual  and  fevere  punifii- 
merits,  and  extend  their  power  as  far  as  they  fi:all  think  proper — fo  tl.;\t 
the  State  Legiflatures  have  m  fecurity  for  the  powers  now  prt'funi'.-d  to 
remain  to  them,  or  the  people  for  their  rights. 

There  is  no  declaration  for  preferving  the  liberty  of  the  prcfs,  the 
trial  by  jury  in  civil  caufcs,  nor  againll  the  danger  of  Handing  armies  in 
time  of  peace. 

We  a.'mit  thefe  objc»ftions  in  part  to  be  juO,  and  view  them  as  im- 
anfwerable  ;  but  we  confider  them  as  drduciin  f  luit  little  from  the 
beauty  and  order  of  the  whole  fyllem  ;  they  may  all  be  ccrrecTted  by  the 
application  of  the  fame  principles  on  which  the  ConlHtution  is  founded, 
nnd  if  all  circumftances  are  conhdered  we  fliall,  perhaps,  rather  be  afto- 
niflied  tlu.t  its  defeifts  are  fo  few  and  of  fo  little  importance. 

To  form  a  good  fyltem  of  government,  iov  a  fmgk^clty  or  fiate,  how- 
ever limited  as  to  territory,  or  inconfiderable  as  to  nun-ibers,  has  been 
thought  to  require  the  {Irongcft  eiToris  of  human  genius.  With  wiiat 
confcious  difiidcnce,  then,  mull  the  members  of  the  convention  have  re- 
volved in  their  minds,  the  immenfe  undertaking  which  was  before  them. 
Their  views  could  not  be  confined  to  a  fmall  or  a  fingle  community,  bi:r 
•were  ex}->andcd  to  a  great  number  of  liates ;  feveral  of  which  contain  an 
extent  of  territory,  and  refources  of  population,  ccjual  to  tl'.oie  of  fome 
of  t'ne  mod  rcfpedahle  kingdoms  on  this  fide  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  were 
even  thefe  the  only  objecis  to  be  comprehended  within  their  ceiibera- 
tions.  Numerous  ftiites  yet  unformed :  Myriads  of  the  human  race, 
who  will  iiihribit  rc.^Ions  hitl-crto  uncultivated,  were  to  be  afiecled  by 
th>.-  reiult  of  tiuir  proceedings.  It  was  nccefiary,  therefore,  to  form 
their  calculations,  on  a  fcule  cominenruratc  to  fo  large  a  portion  of  the 
globe. 

Thus 
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Ti'.us  arcry  important  difHiulty  arofe  frivn  comparing  tlie  extent  of 
t'nc  country  to  be  i; ovcrnrJ,   with  t!if  kinJ   ot*  government  which  it 
wouLl  b'.*  pr  ip'ir  to  cliabliili  in  it.     It  has  been  an  opinion,  count  -nanccd 
Ly  Lii^Ii  authority,  "  t!iat  tlip'natural  property  uf  ('mail  ftau".  ii  to  be 
^ovcrncJ.  as  a  repu'olivj ;  of  midiillng  oiie>',  to  be  fubjrd  to  a  nv^narch  ; 
aiii  of  lar^c  empires,  to  bt'  fuaj'cd  by  a  defpcric  prince  ;  and  rhar  the 
conil-iiuence  is,  that,  in  order  to  prefcrvc  the  principles  of  the  cflabiifhed 
giuernment,  the  Hate  mull  be  fupported  In  tlie  ext-'nt  it  lias  acquired  ; 
;u\l  that  the  fpirit  of  the  Hate  will  alter  in  jirop  irtion  as  it  extends  or 
cuiitradh  its  limits  *."     'i  his  opinion  feems  to  be  fupported  rather  than 
tontra.Uifted,  by  the  hillory  of  the  governments  in  the  old  world.     Here 
then  the  difiiculty  appeared  in   full  view.     On   one   hand,  the  United 
!i:nti,  containing  an  immenfe  extent  of  territory,  according  to  the  fore- 
going opinion,  a  defpotic  government  was  beil  adapted  to  that  extent. 
<.'a  the  oth.er  hand,  it  was  well  known,  that,  however  tlie  citi/cns  of  the 
United  States  might,  with  pleafure,  fubmit  to  the  legitimate  rellraints  of 
a  republican  conftitution,  they  would  rejec'^,  witli  indignation,  tlie  fetters 
of  defpotifm.     What  then  uas  to  be  done  ?  Ihe  idea  of  a  confederate 
republic  prefentcd  itfelf.     A  l;iiul  of  conllitution  which  has  been  thought 
V)  ha\e  '•'  all  the  internal  advantages  of  a  republican,  together  with  the 
external  force  of  a  monarchical  government." 

Its  defcription  i.s,  '  a  convention,  by  which  feveral  Hates  agr.-c  to  be- 
come members  of  a  larger  one,  which  they  intend  to  eibiblil"h.  It  is  a 
kind  of  afleinblage  of  focieties,  tliat  conllitute  a  ru'nv  one,  capable  of  en- 
creafing  by  means  of  farther  allociation  +."  The  cxpcmding  quality  of 
fuch  a  government  ii  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  United  States,  the  greatell 
part  of  whofe  territory  is  yet  uncultivated. 

But  while  this  form  of  y,ovcrament  enabled  them  to  furmount  the  dif- 
ficulty  laft  mentioned,  it  conduded  them  to  another.  It  left  them  altnoH 
without  precedent  or  guide  ;  and  confcquently,  without  the  benefit  of 
that  inllrudion,  which,  in  man)'  cafes,  may  be  derived  from  the  con- 
ftitution, hiltory  and  experience  of  other  nations.  Several  aflbciations 
liave  frequently  been  called  by  the  name  of  confederate  ftates,  which  have 
nor,  in  propriety  of  language,  deferved  it.  The  Swifs  Cantons  are  con- 
nected only  by  alliances.  The  United  Netherlands  are  indeed  an  af- 
femblage  of  focieties;  but  this  affemblage  conftitutes  ro  ne'VJ  one  \  and 
therefore,  it  does  not  correfpond  with  the  full  definition  of  a  confederate 
jrepoblir.    The  Germanic  body  is  compofed  of  fuch  difproportianed  and 
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difcorilant  matciials  and  its  llrudurc  is  Co  intricate  anJ  romi'Icx,  tfiit 
little  ufeful  knowlcil^c  could  be  drawn  from  it.     Ancient  hillcry  dif 
clofcs,  and  barely  dillcrea  to  our  view,  fome confederate  republics— the 
Achaean  league  -  tl'.e  Lycian  confederacy,  and  the  Ainphytf^yoidc  ccun. 
cil.     But  tlie  fads  recorded  concerning  their  contlitution'j  are  fo  few  nnd 
general,  and  their  hillories  are  fo  unmarked  and  ilcfetilivo,  that  no  fatii. 
fatflory  information  can  be  colkc'U-d  from  them  concerning  many  parti- 
cular circumllances ;  from  an  accurate  difcernment  and  comparifon  ot 
which  alone,  legitimate  and  pra(fl!;:al  inferences  can  bo  made  from  one 
conllitution  to  another.     Bcfides,  the  fituation  and  dimenfions  of  tI,of>' 
confeclv'racies,  and  the  ftate  of  fociety,  manners  and  habits  in  them,  were 
fo  ditferent  from  thofe  of  the  United  States,  that  the  moil  corrcd  dc- 
fcriptions  could  have  fupplied  but  a  very  fmall  fund  ol'  applicable  remarks. 
Thus,  in  forming  this  fyflem,  they  were  deprived  of  man)-  advanti'grj, 
which  the  hillory  and  experience  of  other  ages  and  other  countries  vvoul.!, 
in  other  cafes,  have  afforded  them. 

We  may  add,  in  this  place,  that  the  fcicncc  of  government  itfclf, 
feems  yet  to  be  almoft  in  its  Rate  of  infancy.  Governments,  in  genfrnl, 
have  been  the  icfuk  of  force,  offiand,  and  of  accident.  After  a  period 
of  fix  thoufand  years  has  elapfed,  fmce  the  creation,  the  I'nited  States 
exhibit  to  the  world,  the  firf^  inftancc,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  of  a  nation, 
unattackcd  by  external  t:  rcc,  uncon\nlfed  by  domcilic  infurrcifUons,  nf. 
fembling  voluntarily,  deliberating  fully,  and  deciding  camily,  conceri. 
ing  th^t  fyftcm  of  government,  under  which  they  would  wilb  that  they 
and  their  poftcrity  fticuld  live.  '1  he  ancients,  fo  enlightened  on  other 
fubjefts,  were  very  uninformed  with  regard  to  this.  They  fcem  fcarcc- 
ly  to  have  had  any  idea  of  any  other  kind  of  governments,  than  tbe 
three  fimplc  forms,  dcfigned  by  the  epithets,  monarchia],  ariftocratical 
and  democratical.  Much  and  plcafing  ingenuity  has  been  exerted,  in 
modern  times,  in  drawing  entertaining  parallels  between  fome  of  the  an. 
cient  conftitutions  and  fome  of  the  mixed  governments  that  have  fincc 
exifted  in  Europe.  But  on  ftrid  examination,  the  inflanccs  of  refcm- 
blance  will  be  found  to  be  few  and  weak  j  to  be  fuggcfled  by  the  im- 
provements, which,  in  fubfequent  ages,  have  been  made  in  government, 
and  not  to  be  drawn  immediately  from  the  ancient  ccnilitutions  tliem- 
felvcs,  as  they  were  intended  and  underftood  by  thofe  who  framed  thcni. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  the  dodrinc  of  rcprefentation  in  govern- 
ment was  altogether  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  knowledge  and 
practice  of  which,  is  cflential  to  every  fyftcm,  that  can  pofTefs  the  quali- 
ties  of  freedom,  wifdom  and  energy. 

Rcprefentation 
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Rcprerctitation  is  the  chain  ot"  comiminication  between  the  people*, 
and  thof>;,  to  \v!iom  they  have  committal  the  cxcrcifc  of  the  powen 
111  govcrniutiU.  'Ihi..  rhain  may  ronfid  of  one  or  more  links;  but  in 
ill  cafes  it  thoiikl  be  fufiicicntly  ftron;-;  and  difccrn:jhli". 

To  be  left  with-iit  guide  or  piccedent  was  not  the  only  dilTiculty,  in 
uliich  tl'c  toiuciuion  were  involved,  by  propofing  to  their  cnnlHtucnts 
a  plan  of  a  confoilrrato  republic.     Tbey  found  themf^'lves  cmbarrairet! 
with  another,  of  peculiar  delicacy  and  importance;  I  mean  that  of  draw- 
inj  a  propjr  line  between  the  national  government,  and  tlie  governments 
of  the  u,-\eral  ftate->.     It  was  cafy  to  difcuver  a  prop;'r  and  fatisfafiory 
principle  on  the  lubjert.     Whatever  objert  of  government  is  confined  in 
irs  operation  and  ctfciJts  within  the  bounds  of  a  particular  ftate,  flioulJ 
l;c  confiilcrcd  as  belonging  to  the  government  of  tliat  (late;  v\hatcvcr 
ol-.jeift  of  government  extends,  in  its  operation  or  efi'cds,  bcjond  the 
bounds  of  a  particular  ftatc,  fliould  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States;  but  though  this  princi[>le  is  found 
and  fatisfaflory,  its  application  to  particular  cafes  would  be  accompanied 
uitli  much  dilTiculty  ;  becaufe  in  its  application,  room  muft  be  allowcJ 
for  great  difcrctionary  latitude  of  conltru'iion   of  the  principle.     In 
order  to  leflcn,  or  remove   the  difticulty,  arlfing   from   difcrctionary 
conftrufHon  on  this  fuSjeil,  an  enumeration  of  p.nticular  inOances,  in 
which  the  ajiplication  of  the  principle  ought  to   take  place,  has  been 
attemptetl)  with  much  indullry  and  care.     It  is  only  in  matlicmatical 
fcience  tliat  a  line  can  be  defcribed  with  mathematical  prerifion.     I'ut 
won  the  ftriclcft   inv^iUgition,  the  enumeration  will   be  found   to  be 
fife  and  unexceptionable  ;   and  accurate  too  in  as  great  a  degree  as  ac- 
curacy can  be  expeftcd,  in  a  fubjt-ft  of  this  nature. 

After  all,  it  was  necelTary,  that,  on  a  fubjeft  fo  peculiarly  delicate 
as  this,  much  prudence,  much  candour,  much  modcrarion  and  much 
liberality,  Ihould  be  excrcifed  and  difplayed,  both  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment and  by  the  governments  of  the  fevcral  Hates.  And  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  thefe  virtues  will  continue  to  be  exercifcd  and  difplayeJ;, 
when  we  confuler,  that  the  powers  of  the  federal  government  and  thofe 
of  the  ftate  governments  are  drawn  from  fources  equally  pure.  If  a  dif- 
ference can  be  difcovered  between  them,  it  is  in  favor  of  the  fcdcr;.I 
government,  becaufe  that  government  is  founded  on  a  roprefcntation  of 
the  who/e  union;  whereas  the  government  of  any  pirticular  (late  is 
founded  only  on  the  representation  of  a  part,  ir.confidcrablc  wlicn  com- 
pared with  the  whole.  Is  it  not  more  rcafon.Vole  to  funpufe,  that  the 
cnunfels  of  the  whole  will  embrace  the  intereft  of  every  part,  than  that 
the  counfeli  of  any  pirt  will  embrace  the  intcrcfls  oi  the  wliole  ? 

Having 
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Having  enumerated  fome  of  the  diflicultics,  which  the  convcntioa 
were  obliged  to  encounter  in  the  courfc  of  their  proceedings,  let  us 
view  the  end,  which  they  propofed  to  acconiplifli. 

In  forming  this  fyftem,  it  was  proper  to  give  minute  attention  to  the 
intereft  of  all  the  parts;  but  there  was  a  duty  ■/  ftill  higher  import- 
to  feel  and  to  fliew  a  predominating  regard  to  the  fuperior  interefts  oi" 
the  whole.  If  this  great  principle  had  not  prevailed,  the  plan  before  u» 
would  never  have  made  its  appearance. 

The  aim  of  the  convention,  was  to  form  a  fyftem  of  good  and  effici- 
ent government  on  the  more  extenfive  fcale  of  the  United  States.  In 
this,  and  in  every  other  inftance,  the  work  fliould  be  judged  with  the 
fame  fpirit,  with  which  it  was  performed.  A  principle  of  duty  as  v.xli 
as  candour  demands  this. 

It  has  been  remarkad,  that  civil  government  is  nccelTary  to  the  per- 
fedion  of  fociety :  We  remark  that  civil  liberty  is  neceflary  to  tlic 
perfedion  of  civil  government.  Civil  liberty  is  natural  lib;;rty  itfelf, 
divefted  only  of  that  part,  which,  placed  in  the  government,  produces 
more  good  and  happinefs  to  the  community,  than  if  it  h.ad  remained  in 
the  individual.  Hence  it  follows,  that  civil  liberty,  while  it  rcfigns  j. 
part  of  natural  liberty,  retains  the  free  and  generous  exercife  of  ;til 
the  human  faculties,  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  public  welfare, 

In  confidering  and  developing  the  nature  and  end  of  the  fyftem  be- 
fore us,  it  is  neceflary  to  mention  another  kind  of  liberty,  which  mav 
be  diftinguiflied  by  the  appellation  of  federal  lih-rtj,  W'lien  a  fingl- 
government  is  inftituted,  tlie  individuals,  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
furrender  to  it  a  part  of  their  natural  independence,  which  they  be- 
fore enjoyed  as  men.  When  a  confederate  republic  is  inftituted,  the 
communities,  of  which  it  is  compofed,  furrender  to  it  a  part  of  their 
political  independence,  which  they  before  enjoyed  as  ftatcs.  The  prin- 
ciples, which  direded,  in  the  former  cafe,  what  part  of  the  natural 
liberty  of  the  man  ought  to  be  given  up,  and  what  part  ought  to  Ix- 
retained,  will  give  fimilar  diredions  in  the  latter  cafe.  The  ftates 
(hould  refign,  to  the  national  government,  that  part,  and  that  part  only, 
of  their  political  liberty,  which  placed  in  that  government,  will  pro- 
duce more  good  to  the  whole,  than  if  it  had  remained  in  the  fevera! 
ftates.  While  they  refign  this  part  of  their  political  liberty,  they 
retain  the  free  and  generous  cxercife  of  all  their  other  faculties  as 
ftates,  fo  far  as  it  is  compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  general  and 
fuperintending  confederacy. 

Since  Jlates  as  well  as  citizens  are  reprefented  in  the  conftitution  be 
fore  us,  and  form  the  objects  on  which  that  conftitution  is  propofcd  v* 
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crerate,    it  was  ncceffary  to  notice  and  define  federal  as  well  as  ci'vil 
iiberty. 

V.'e  now  fee  the  great  end  which  they  propofcd  to  accomplifh.  It 
(va.  to  frame,  for  their  conlHtucnts,  one  federal  and  national  conftitu- 
t:on— a  conftitiition,  that  would  produce  the  advantages  of  good,  and 
prevent  the  incnn\  cnicncit-s  of  ha  \  government — a  conftitution,  whofc 
bciiciiccncc  and  energy  would  pervade  the  whole  union ;  and  bind  and 
embrace  the  interefts  of  every  part— a  conriitution,  that  would  cnfure 
peace,  freedom  and  happinefs,  to  the  ftates  and  people  of  America. 

We  are  now  naturally  led  to  examine  the  means,  by  which  they  pro- 
'rofcd  to  accomplilli  this  end.  Eut  previoufly  to  our  entering  upon  it,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  ftate  fome  general  and  leading  principles  of  go- 
u-rniucnt,  which  will  receive  particular  application  in  the  courfe  of 
our  invelligations. 

'I'hcre  ncceilkrily  ex.i(ls  in  every  government,  a  power  from  which 
thcro  is  no  appeal ;  and  v/hich,  for  that  reafon,  may  be  termed  fupreme, 
abl'olute  and  uncontrollable.  Where  does  this  power  refid-e  ?  To  this 
(jucllion,  writers  on  different  governments  will  give  different  anfv.ers, 
Acc  'rding  to  Elackflonc,  in  this  country,  this  power  is  lodged  in  the 
Britilh  parliament,  and  the  parliament  may  alter  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  its  po.ver  is  abfolute  without  control.  The  idea  of  a  con- 
ilitution,  limiting  and  fiiperintending  the  operations  of  legiflative  autho- 
ritv,  fcems  not  to  have  been  accurately  underltood  in  this  kingdom, 
Tl'.tTc  arc,  at  Icail  no  traces  of  pradice,  conformable  to  fuch  a  principle. 

l"o  contrul  the  power  and  conduct  of  the  legiflaturc  by  an  over-ruling 
coriflitution,  was  an  improvement  in  the  fcience  and  praftice  of  govern- 
m:nt,  refervcd  to  the  American  ftatcs. 

Perhaps  fome  politician,  v»ho  has  not  confidered,  with  fufHcicnt  accu- 
racy, their  political  f)  iTcais,  would  anfwer,  that  in  their  governments, 
t'.e  fupreme  power  was  veiled  in  the  conftitutions.  This  opinion  ap- 
preaches  a  ftep  nearer  to  tlie  truth ;  but  does  not  reach  it.  The  truth 
is,  that,  in  the  American  governments,  the  fupreme,  abfolute  and  uncon- 
trollable power  remains  in  the  people.  As  their  conftitutions  arc  fuperior 
to  their  legiflatures;  fo  the  people  are  fuperior  to  their  conftitutions. 
Indeed  the  fupcriority,  in  this  laft  inftance,  is  much  greater;  for  the 
pcuplc  poffefs,  over  their  conftitutions,  control  in  ail.^  as  well  as  in  ri^ht. 

I  he  confequencc  is,  that  the  people  may  change  the  conftitutions, 
ulicncver,  and  however  they  pleafe.  This  is  a  right,  of  which  no  po- 
fitive  inftitutlon  can  ever  deprive  them. 

Thefe  important  truths,  are  far  from  being  merely  fpeculativc :  To 

their  operation,  wc  are  to  afcribe  the  fcciie,  hitherto  unparailelled,  which 
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America  now  cxhiliits  to  the  world — p.  gentle,  a  peaceful,  .1  voluntnrv 
and  a  deliberate  tranfition  from  one  coniHtution  of  government  to  an- 
other.  In  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  revolutions  in  g()\cr:i. 
mcnt  is,  by  a  mournful  and  indiffoluble  afibciation,  tunneded  with  the 
idea  of  wars,  and  all  the  calamities  attendant  on  wars.  But  happy  ex. 
pcrience  teaches  us  to  view  fuch  revolutions  in  a  very  tliflcrent  lirht— 
to  consider  them'  only  as  progrefTive  flops  in  improving  the  knowledge  of 
government,  and  increafing  the  happinefs  of  fociety  ar.d  mankind. 

With  filent  pleafurc  and  admiration  we  view  the  force  and  previdcnco 
of  this  fcntiment  throughout  the  United  States,  that  the  fupreme  power 
reftdes  in  the  people  ;  and  that  they  never  can  part  with  it.  It  may  be 
called  the  Panacea  in  }^K)litics.  There  can  be  no  diforder  in  the  commii. 
nitybut  may  here  receive  a  radical  cure.  If  the  error  be  in  the  Icgifla- 
ture,  it  may  be  corretlcd  by  the  conftitution  :  If  in  the  conftitution, 
it  may  be  corrc(fled  by  the  people.  There  is  a  remed}',  therefore,  for 
every  diftemper  in  governmeHt;  if  the  people  are  not  wanting  to  theni- 
felves.  For  a  people  wanting  to  themfelves,  there  is  no  remedy  :  From 
their  power,  there  is  no  appeal :  To  their  error,  there  is  no  fuperijor 
principle  of  corrcflion. 

The  leading  principle  in  politics,  and  that  which  pervades  the  Ame- 
rican conftitutions,  is,  that  the  fupreme  power  refides  in  th^  people ;  their 
conftitution  opens  w'ith  a  folemn  and  praftical  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple; "  WE,  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  United  States,  in  order  to 
form  a  more  perfeft  union,  eftabliili  jullicc,  Sec.  do  ORDAIN  and 
ESTABLISH  this  conllitution,  for  the  United  States  of  America."  It 
is  announced  in  their  name,  it  receives  its  political  exirtence  from  their 
authority — they  orda-n  and  ellabliih  :  What  is  the  nccelTary  confequcnce? 
— thofe  who  ordain  and  eftabliih,  have  the  power,  if  they  think  proper, 
to  repeal  and  annul. — A  proper  attentien  to  this  principle  may  fatisfy 
the  minds  of  fome,  who  contend  for  the  neceflity  of  a  bill  of  rights. 

Its  eftablifhment,  I  apprehend,  has  more  force,  than  a  volume  written 
on  the  fubject — it  renders  this  truth  evident,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  do  what  they  pleafe,  with  regard  to  the  government. 

Therefore,  even  in  a  fmgle  government,  if  the  powers  of  the  people 
reft  on  the  fame  eftahliHiment,  as  is  expreflcd  in  this  conftitution,  a  hill 
of  rights  is  bv  no  means  a  neceffary  meafure.  In  a  government  pofllfibd 
of  enumerated  powers,  fiich  a  meafure  would  be  not  only  unncceflary, 
but  prcpollerous  and  dangerous :  whence  come  this  notion,  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is  no  fecurit^  without  a  bill,  of  rights  ?  Have  the 
citizens  of  South  Carolina  no  fccurity  for  their  liberties  ?  they  have  no 
biW  of  rights.  Are  the  citizens  on  the  caftcrn  fide  of  the  Dclavv^re  lefs 
five,  or  lefs  fccured  in  their  liberties,  than  thofe  on  the  weftern  fide? 

The 
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Tlie  ftate  of  New-Jerfcy  has  no  bill  of  rights. — The  ftate  of  Xew-Ynfk 
hns  no  bill  of  rights, — The  ftates  of  ConneiHcut  and  Rhode-lfland  have 
no  bill  of  rights.  I  know  not  whether  I  have  exad^ly  enumerated  the 
ftates  who  have  thought  it  unneceflary  to  add  a  bill  of  rights  to  their 
coaftitutions :  but  this  enumeration  will  ferve  to  (hew  by  exptrlcncc,  as 
well  as  principle,  that  even  in  fingle  governments,  a  bill  of  rights  h  not 
an  eflential  or  neceflary  meafure.— But  in  a  government,  confifting  ot 
enumerated  powers,  fuch  as  is  adopted  by  the  United  States,  a  hill  of 
rights  would  not  only  be  unneceflary,  but,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
highly  imprudent.  In  all  focieties,  there  are  many  powers  and  rights, 
which  cannot  be  particularly  enumerated.  A  bill  of  rights  annexed  to  a 
conftitution,  is  an  enumeration  of  the  powers  referved.  If  we  attempt 
an  enumeration,  every  thing  that  is  not  enumerated,  is  prefumed  to  be 
cjivcn.  The  conf^njuence  is,  that  nn  imperfcti  enumeration  would  throw 
ill  implied  power  into  the  fcale  of  the  government ;  and  the  rights  of 
the  people  w'ould  he  rendered  incomplete.  On  the  other  hand ;  an  im- 
perfedl  enumerat':m  of  the  powers  of  government,  referves  all  implied 
rower  to  the  people  ;  and,  by  that  means  the  conftitufion  becomes  in- 
complete  ;  but  of  the  two,  it  is  much  fafer  to  run  the  rilk  on  the  fide  of 
flie  conUiiution ;  for  a..  Mmiflion  in  the  enumeration  of  the  powers  of 
qovernment,  is  neithi..  a^grrous,  nor  important,  as  an  omiffion  in 
'he  enumeration  of  the    ''J:  i  of  the  people. 

In  this  conftitution,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  appear  difpenfmg 
i  part  of  their  original  power,  in  what  manner  and  in  what  proportion 
rhey  think  fit.  They  never  part  with  the  whole ;  and  they  retain  the 
right  of  re-callirg  what  they  part  with.  When,  therefore,  they  poffefs, 
tile  fee-fimple  of  authority,  why  fhould  they  have  recourfe  to  the  mi- 
nute and  fubordinate  remedies,  which  can  be  neceffary  only  to  thofe, 
who  pafs  the  kc,  and  referve  only  a  rent-charge  ? 

To  every  fuggeftion  concerning  a  bill  of  rights,  the  citizens  of  the 
■'nired  States  may  always  fay,WE  reserve  the  right  to  do  what 

WY  PLEASE. 

Thi<  obfcrvation  naturally  leads  to  a  more  particular  confideration  of 
the  government  before  us.  In  order  to  give  permanency,  ftability  and 
fecurity  to  any  government,  it  is  of  clTential  importance,  that  its  legif- 
latiire  (hould  be  reftraincd ;  that  there  (hould  not  only  be,  what  we  call 
a  pnjfivfy  but  an  adive  power  over  it ;  for  of  all  kinds  of  defpotifm,  this 
is  the  mofl  dreadful,  and  the  moft  difficult  to  be  corred^ed. 

It  is  therefore  proper  to  have  eflicient  reftraints  upon  the  legiflative 
body.  Thefe  reftraints  arifc  from  different  fourccs :  In  the  American 
conilitatiun  they  are  produced  in  a  very  confu'.erable  degree,  by  a  divi- 
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lion  of  the  power  in  the  lewiflative  body  itfclf.  Under  tl  Is  fyllem,  thcv 
may  arlfe  likewife  from  the  interference  of  thofe  officers,  who  are 
introduced  into  the  executive  and  judicial  departments.  They  may 
fpring  alfo  from  another  fource ;  the  elcdion  by  the  people ;  and  fin:ilr, , 
under  this  conftitution,  they  may  proceed  from  the  great  and  laft  re 
fort— from  the  PEOPLE  themfelves. 

In  order  to  fecure  the  prefident  from  any  dependence  upon  the  legif. 
lature,  as  to  his  falary,  jt  is  providcdi  that  he  Ihall,  at  ftated  times,  re- 
ceive  for  his  fcrvices,  a  compenfation  that  (hall  neither  be  increafed  nor 
diminiflied,  during  the  period  for  which  he  (hall  have  been  eleded,  and 
that  he  fhall  not  receive,  within  that  peiiod,  any  other  emohiment  from 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them  individually. 

To  fecure  to  the  judges  independence,  it  is  ordered  rhat  they  fhall  re* 
ceive  for  their  ferviccs,  a  compenfation  which  iliall  not  be  diminlflicd 
during  their  continuance  in  office-  The  congrefs  may  be  retrained,  by 
the  eledion  of  its  conftituent  parts.  If  a  legiflaturc  fhall  make  a  law 
contrary  to  the  co.iftitution,  or  oppredive  to  the  people,  they  have  it  in 
their  power,  every  fecond  year,  in  one  branch,  and  every  fixth  year  in 
the  other,  to  difplace  the  men,  who  adt  thus  ineonfiftent  with  their  duty; 
and  if  this  is  not  fufficient,  they  Jiave  flill  a  farther  power ;  they  may 
affume  into  their  own  hands,  the  alteration  of  the  conftitution  itfelf— 
they  may  revoke  the  leafe,  when  the  conditions  are  broken  by  tht 
tenant. 

There  is  ftill  a  further  reftraint  upon  the  legiflature — the  qualified 
negative  of  the  prefident.  This  will  be  attended  with  very  impor- 
tant  advantages,  for  the  fecurity  and  happinefs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  prefident,  will  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  country,  to 
its  laws,  or  its  wifhes.  He  will,  under  this  conflitution,  be  placed  in 
office  as  the  prefident  of  the  whole  union,  and  be  chofen  in  fuch  a  manner 
that  he  may  juftly  be  (tiled  the  man  of  the  PEOPLE;  being  elctfted 
by  the  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  he  will  confider  himfelf  as  not 
particularly  interefted  for  any  one  of  them,  but  will  watch  oyer  the 
whole  with  paternal  care  and  affeflion.  This  will  be  his  natural  con- 
dud,  to  recomme  .d  himfelf  to  thofe  who  placed  him  in  that  high  chair, 
and  it  is  a  very  important  advantage,  that  fuch  a  man  muft  hayc  every 
law  prefented  to  him,  before  it  can  become  binding  upon  the  United 
States.  He  will  have  before  him  the  fullefl  information  of  their  fitua- 
tion,  he  will  avail  himfelf  not  only  of  records  and  official  communica- 
tions, foreign  and  domef^ic,  but  he  will  have  alfo  the  advice  of  the  e--:ecu- 
tive  officers  in  the  different  departments  of  the  general  government. 

If  in  confequence  of  this  information  and  advice,  he  exercife  the 
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jathority  given  to  him,  the  efFedt  will  not  be  loft — he  returns  his  objec- 
tions, together  with  the  bill,  and  unlefs  two  thirds  of  both  branches  of 
the  legiflatOre  are  iw-jj  found  to  approve  it,  it  does  not  become  a  law. 
But  even  if  his  objedions  do  not  prevent  its  pafling  into  a  law,  they  will 
not  be  ufelefs  ;  they  will  be  kept  together  with  the  law,  and,  in  the  ar- 
chives of  congrefs,  will  be  valuable  and  praflical  materials^  to  form  the 
minds  of  pofterity  for  legiflation — if  it  is  found  that  the  law  operates  in- 
conveniently, or  oppreflively,  the  people  may  difcovcr  in  the  prelidcnt's 
objedions,  the  fource  of  that  inconvenience  or  oppreflloo.  Further, 
when  objedions  fiiall  have  been  made,  it  is  provided,  in  order  to  fecure 
the  greatcft  degree  of  caution  and  refponfibility,  that  the  votes  of  both 
houfcs  (hall  be  determ'ned  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  per- 
fiiis,  voting  for  and  againft  the  bill,  (hall  be  entered  in  the  journal  of 
each  houfexefpedively.  Thus  much,  with  regard  to  the  Conftitution 
itfelf,  the  diftribution  of  the  legillative  authority,  and  the  reftraints 
under  which  it  is  exercifed. 

On  the  whole,  though  there  arc  fome  parts  of  the  conftitution  which 
we  cannot  approve  ;  and  which  no  doubt,  by  the  powers  vefted  in  con- 
grefs, and  the  legiflatures  of  the  different  ftates,  for  that  purpofe,  will  in 
due  time  be  altered  or  corroded,  as  prudence  fhall  diftate ;  yet  there  is 
much,  that  entitles  it  to  the  refpeft  of  every  friend  to  the  freedom  and 
happincfs  of  mankind  :  — the  people  retain  the  fupreme  power,  and  ex- 
ercife  it  by  reprefentation  : — the  legillative,  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
ers, are  kept  independent  and  diftinft  from  each  other ; — the  executive 
power,  is  fo  fettled  as  to  fecure  vigour  and  energy  with  actual 
RESPONsiBiLiTv,  in  the  perfon  of  the  prefident,  who  fo  far  from  beiog 
above  the  laws,  is  amenable  to  them,  in  his  private  charaftcr,  of  a  citi- 
zen.— The  Kne  is  drawn  with  accuracy  between  the  powers  of  the  pc- 
ncral  government,  and  the  government  of  the  particular  ftates,  fo  that 
no  diitruft  can  arife  to  difturb  the  harmony  of  their  union  while  the 
powers  of  both  derived  bv  representation  from  the  peopi.b, 
mult  efFeftually  pre\ent  any  difagreement  or  difcontent  from  taking 
place. — Thus  a  principle  of  democracy  being  carried  into  every  part 
of  the  conftitution,  and  reprefentation,  and  direft  taxation,  going  hand 
in  hand,  the  profperity  of  the  country  asd  the  ftability  of  its  govern- 
ment, will  keep  pace  with  each  other. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  fubjeft,  better  than  in  the  energetic  and 
elegant  language  of  Dr.  Ramfey,  with  whofe  fcntimcnts  w^  agree,  aikl 
with  whofe  wilhcs  we  unite. 

"  Citizens  of  the  United  States!  you  have  a  well-balanced  conftitu- 
tion eftablilhed  by  general  confent,  which  is  an  improvcisent  on  all  rc» 
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publican  forms  of  government   heretofore  eftahlillied.     It  pofTefies  t'.,c 
freedom  and  indt'pcndcnce  of  a  popular  aflembly,  acquainted  with  the 
wants  and  wiilics  of  the  people,  but  without  the  capacity  of  doing  thofe 
mifchiefs  which  refult  from  uncontrouled  power  in  one  afl'embly.     The 
end  and  objed  of  it  is  public  good.     If  you  are  not  happy  it  will  be 
your  own  fault.     No  knave  or  fool  can  plead  an  hereditary  ri);ht  to 
fport  wiih  your  property  or  your  liberties.     Your  laws  and  your  law- 
givers muft  all  proceed  from  yourfclves.     You  have  the  experience  ot 
nearly  fix  thoufand  years,  to  point  out  the  rocks  on  which  former  repub 
lies  have  been  dartied  to  pieces.     Learn  wifdom  from  their  misfortunes 
Cultivate  juftice  both  public  and  private.     No  government  will  or  can 
endure,  which  does  not  prote<J\  the  rights  of  its  fubjeds.   Unlefs  fuch  ef- 
ficient regulations  are  adopted,  as  will  fecure  property  as  well  as  liberty, 
one  revolution  will  follow  another.     Anarchy,  monarchy,  or  defpotifra 
will  be  the  confequence.     By  juft  laws  and  the  faithful  execution  ol 
them,  public  and  private  credit  will  be  reftored,  and  the  reftoration  oi 
credit  will  be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  this  yonng  country.     It  will  make  a 
fund  for  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  which  will  fooii  en 
able  the  United  States  to  claim  an  exalted  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,     ^uch  are  the  refources  of  your  country,  and  fo  trifling  are  yojr 
debts,  compared  with  your  refources,  that  proper  fyftems,  wifely  planned 
and  fiiiihfully  executed,  will  foon  fill  your  extenfive  territory  with  in- 
habitants, and  give  you  the  command  of  finrh  ample  capitals,  as  will  en- 
able vou  to  run  <he  career  of  national  greatncfs,  with  advantages  equal  to 
the  oldcft  kingdoms  of  Europe.     What  they  have  been  (lowly  growing 
to,  in  the  courfe  of  near  two  thoufand  years,  you  may  hope  to  equal 
within  one  century.   If  you  continue  under  one  government,  built  on  tli? 
folid  foundations  of  public  juftice,  and  pwhlic  virtue,  there  is  no  point  of 
national  greatnefs  to  which  you   may  not  afpire  with  a  well-fvjunded 
hope  of  fpeedily  attaining  it.     Chcrifh   and  fupport  a  reverence  for 
covernment,  and  cultivate  an  union  between  the  Eaft  and  South,  the 
Atlantic  and   the   iMiffifTippi.      Let  the  greateil    good  of  the  great- 
ed.  number,  be  the  pole-flar  of  your  public   and  private  deliberations. 
Shun  wars,  they  beget  debt,  add  to  the  common  vices  of  mankind,  and 
produce  others,  which  are  almoft  peculiar  to  themfclves.     Agriculture, 
manufadures,  and  commerce,  are  your  proper  bufinefs.     Seek  not  to  en- 
large your  territory  by  conquefl ;  it  is  already  fufficiently  exteniive. 
You  have  ample  fcopc  for  the  employment  of  your  mofl  aftive  minds, 
in  promoting  your  own  domeftic  bappincfs.     Maintain  your  own  rights, 
and  let  all  others  remain  in  quiet  pofleffion  of  theirs.     Avoid  difcorJ* 
faiftion,  luxury,  and  the  other  vices  which  have  been  the  bane  of  com^ 
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rftonwcalths.  ChcrJIh  and  reward  the  philofophers,  the  ftatcfmcn,  and 
tiie  patriot!.,  who  devote  their  talents  and  time,  at  the  expcnce  of  their 
nrivate  inttTcrts  to  the  toils  of  enlightening  and  dircfting  their  fellow 
;.itizens,  and  thereby  rclcuc  citizens  and  rulers  of  republics  from  the 
common,  and  too  often  merited,  charge  of  ingratitude.  Praftife  induftry, 
frugality,  temperance,  moderation,  and  the  whole  lovely  train  of  republi- 
can virtues.  Banifli  from  your  borders  the  liquid  fire  of  the  Well- 
Indies,  which,  while  it  entails  poverty  and  difcafe,  prevents  induftn,-, 
and  foments  private  quarrels.  Venerate  the  plough,  the  hoe,  and  all  the 
implements  of  agriculture.  Honour  the  men,  who  with  their  own 
hands  maintain  their  families,  and  raife  up  children  who  are  inured  to 
toil,  and  capable  of  defending  their  country.  Reckon  the  necelTity  ot 
labour  not  among  the  curfes,  but  the  '  :fiii.^  '  life.  Your  towns  ■■■'i^ 
probably  ere  long  be  engulphed  in  luxury  «iia  effeminacy.  If  y*.  ^ 
liberties  and  future  profpefts  depended  on  them,  your  career  of  iiber?/ 
would  probiibly  be  Ihort;  but  a  great  majority  of  your  country,  muft, 
and  will  be  yeomanry,  who  have  no  other  dependence  than  on  Almighty 
(]od  for  his  uiual  bleffing  on  their  daily  labour.  From  the  great  exctfs 
ot  the  numlK-r  of  fuch  independent  iarmers  in  thefe  States,  over  and 
above  all  otiicr  clafles  of  inh:ibitants,  the  long  continuance  of  your 
liberties  may  ht  reafonably  prefumed." 

<'  Let  the  haplefs  African  ileep  undillurhed  on  his  native  fliorc,  and 
give  over  wilhing  for  the  extermination  oi'the  ancient  proprietors  of  this 
land.  Univerfal  juftice  is  univerfal  intereft.  The  moft  enlarged  hap- 
plnefs  of  one  people,  by  no  means  requires  the  degradation  or  dcllrudioa 
of  another.  It  would  be  more  glorious  to  civilife  one  tribe  of  favagcij, 
than  to  exterminate  or  expel  a  fcorc,  There  is  territory  enough  for 
them  and  for  you.  Inllead  of  iir.  ading  their  rights,  promote  their  hap- 
pinofs,  and  give  them  no  reafon  to  curfe  the  folly  of  their  fathers,  who 
I'litfered  your's  to  lit  dov.-nona  foil  whieh  the  common  Parent  of  us  both 
had  pfcvioufly  aifigned  to  them  :  but  above  all,  be  particularly  careful 
that  your  own  defcendents  do  not  degenerate  into  favagcs.  Diffufc  ihi 
menns  of  education,  and  particularly  of  religious  inllruftion,  through 
your  rcmoteit  fettlements.  To  this  end,  firpport  and  Itrcngthcn  the 
hands  of  your  public  teachers.  Let  youi  vjlantary  contributions  con- 
fute the  dilhonourable  pofition,  that  rciiyioa  or.nnot  be  fupported  but  by 
compulibry  ellablilhments.  RenicaiLci  that  dier:  can  be  no  political 
happinef,  without  liberty ;  that  there  cuu  be  no  liberty  without  morality  i 
aad  that  there  can  be  no  morality  without  r.  iigion.  ' 

"  It  is  now  your  turn  to  figure  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  ia  the 
aiinaL  of  the  world.     You  pollefs  a  countr;/  which  iu  Icfs  than  a  ce:itury 
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will  probably  contain  fifty  millions  of  inhabitants.  Vou  Ijavc,  with  a 
great  expcnce  of  blood  and  trcafurc,  rcfciied  yoiirftl^cs  and  your  roftc- 
lity  from  the  domination  of  Europe.  Perfect  tlie  good  work  you  have 
begun,  by  forming  fuch  arrangements  and  inlHtntions,  as  bid  fair  for  en- 
faring,  to  the  pref«nt  and  future  generations,  the  blellingsfor  which  you 
have  fucccfsfally  contended." 

"  May  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Univcrfe,  who  has  rftifcd  you  to 
independence,  and  given  you  a  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
make  the  American  Revolution  an  era  in  the  hillory  of  the  world,  re- 
markable for  the  progrefllve  incrcafe  of  human  happinefj !" 

Having  confidered  the  Conftitution  in  its  theory,  it  now  remains  to 
contemplate  it  as  reduced  to  pradice ;  or  rather  the  government  arifing 
out  of  it :  and  here  the  United  States  prefeni  to  our  view,  a  pirture  very 
different,  from  any  we  behold  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  we  fee  the  people  raife.d  to  their  due  importance, 
tcforting  to  firft  principles,  aflerting  their  own  independance  and  form- 
ing a  government  for  themfclves  ;  and  when  eleven  years  experience 
had  convinced  them  of  its  infufiiciency  to  fccure  the  important  ends  for 
which  they  defigncd  it,  we  again  behold  them  laying  it  afide,  and  dif- 
sarding  the  contemptable  arguments  that  would  render  innovation  for- 
midable, raifing  a  new  and  more  pcrfcd  fyflem  in  its  place,  publUhiiig  it 
in  their  own  name  and  giving  it  energy  and  effed,  by  their  own  willing 
fubmiffion  to  the  laws  and  regulations  it  enjoins — here  then  we  contem- 
plate the  government  fpringing  from  its  riglit  fonrce  ;  originating  with 
the  people,  and  exercifcd  under  the  guidance  of  a  conftirution  formed 
agreeable  to  their  fovercign  will.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  carefully  ex- 
amine the  Conftltutlons  or  \vl.:it  arc  fo  called,  in  Kwroj.-i.',  we  fliall  find 
that  they  have  had  their  origin  in  governments,  prior  formed  by  conqueft 
and  ufurpa'ion;  and  that  what  appearance  of  order  they  have  affumed, 
^vhat  portion  the  people  pollefs  in  them,  or  what  prov  ifum  they  make 
for  the  fecurlty  of  their  liberties  or  property,  have  all  been  gradually 
procured  by  the  people,  ftruggling  agaiiiil  the  fcvcrity  and  oppreffion  of 
the  feudal  fyftem.  Such  wa.s  the  origin  of  our  Magna  Cliarta,  Habeas 
Corpus  Aft,  and  Bill  of  Rigi^.ts,  and  fuch  has  been  the  origin  of  the 
fmall  portion  of  liberty,  which  the  other  European  nations  poffefs.  It 
is  to  America  we  muft  look  for  the  firfl;  and  bright  example,  of  a  naiion 
fitting  down  in  peace,  caufing  a  defeiit'ne  government  to  pafsaway  with- 
out a  groan,  and  erefting  another  in  its  Head  more  beneficial,  and  more 
congenial  with  its  wiflies. 

The  goodnefs  of  a  government,  muft  be  ellimated  by  the  fliarc  which 

the  people  at  large  have  in  itj  the  benefits  they  derive  from  it,  and  the 
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raiall  portion  of  individual  liberty  and  property  furrcndered  for  its  fup- 
port.  If  \vc  apply  this  criterion  to  the  government  of  the  American 
Empire,  we  (hail  find  that  it  has  a  flrong  claim  to  our  approbation,  the 
whole  of  it  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  Ill 
beneficial  influence,  may  be  fairly  concluded  from  the  rifing  importance, 
and  rapid  improvements  of  the  United  States;  and  the  fmall  portion  of 
property  furrendered  for  its  fuppori  will  appear  evident,  if  we  confiUer 
the  following  eftimatci  laid  before  the  tloufe  of  Reprcfentatives, 

EXPENDITURE. 
f.jl'imate  of  the  Expetid'itnre  for  the  CiVIi,  hi sr  of  the  Vnifed  Stales,  U- 
gether  •with  the  Incidental  and  Contingent  Kxpences  of  the  ftveral  Depart- 
ments and  Offices,  for  the  Tear  1794. 

PRESIDENTS. 


For  compenfation  to   the   Prefidcnt  of  the  United 

States  -  .-  - 

Ditto  to  the  Vice  Prefident 

JUDGES. 

Compenfation  to  the  Chief  Juftice 

Ditto,  to  five  aflbciate  Judges,   at  3,500  dollars  per 
annum  each  >  _  - 

Ditto,  to  the  Judges  of  the  following  difl;ri(^s,  viz, 
Maine  .  -  . 

New  Hampfhirc 

Vermont  -  <■  - 

Maffachufctts  -  -  ♦■ 

Rhode  Ifland  *  i> 

Connefticut  - 

New  York  -  -  • 

New  Jerfey 

Pennfylvania  -  - 

Delaware  -  •  f 

Maryland  -  -  - 

Virginia  «  -  * 

Kentucky  ,  .  - 

North  Carolina  .  _  - 

South  Carolina 
Georgia  .  _  • 

Attorney  General  .  -  - 


Dels.       Dols. 


25,000 
5,000 


30,000 


4,000 

17,500 

1,000 
1,000 

800 
1,200 

800 
i,ooo 
1,500 
1,000 
1,600 

800 
1,500 
1,800 

1,000 

1,500 
1,800 
1,500 
1,900 


—  43»2oa 

MSMBEM 


ii'! 


^w 


I; 


f^:;4i 


\h' 


•■Ii     ^1  ■(  4 


\iW  'it 


N'i 


..  ^u  -la 


■.■It 


1 


h'l  1 


^rf   I:1J 
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MEMBERS   OF     THK    SENATE    AND    HOUSE    OF   RT-rRESENTA- 
TIVES,  AND   THEIR   OFFICERS. 

Comficnfat'ton  to  the  Members  nf  Con^re/s,  fj}imating  the  attcnJancf 
of  the  nuhole  for  fix  months. 

Sj  .aker  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefcntatives,  at  twelve 

dollars  per  day  •  -  -  2,190 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  members,  at  fix  dollars 

per  day  ♦  -  -  1-16,730 

Travelling  expenfes  to  and  from  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment -  •  -  25,000 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  for  one  years  falary      C  \  ,500 

Additional  allowance efti mated  for  fix  months,- 
at  two  dollars  per  day  •  L     3^.5 


"Princip.ll  clerk  to  the  Secretary  of  tlic  Fenare,   for 

^^^■j  days,  at  three  dollnrs  per  day 
Two  engrofling  clerks  to  ditto,  at  two  dollars  per  day 

each,  for  365  days 
Chaplain  to  the  Senate,  eflimated  for  fix  mont'js,  at 

500  dols.  per  annum 
Poor-keeper  to  the  Senate,  one  year's  falary 
Affiftant  door-keeper,  do.  do. 
Clerk  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  one 

year's  falary  ... 

Additional  allowance,  eftimated  for  fix  months, 

at  two  dollars  per  day 


1,865 

1,091; 

i,46r. 

250 
5C0 

450 


1,500 


-     Z^l 


Principal  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Houfe 

of  Reprefentatives,  for  365  days,  at  3  dols.  per  day 
Two  cngroffing  clerks  at  two  dollars  per  day  each,  for 

36,5  days 
Chaplain  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  eftimated 

for  fix  months,  at  500  dollars  per  ann. 
Serjeant  at  Arms  for>he  fane  time,  at  four  dols.  per  day 
Door-keeper  to  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives,  one 

year's  falary  ... 

Afiilbnr  door- keeper  do,  do.  * 


1.865 

1,^60 

250 
730 

500 

450 
•  185,85: 


Secretary  of 
Tai)  principj 
five  clerks, 
MeiVoiigcr  aii 

Comptroller  I 

Vrincip-'l  i.lel 
Thirteen  del 
Mcircager  aij 

Trcafurer 
Princip;d  t 
Two  clerks, 
MdVenger  a 

Auditory  of 

I'rlncip^l  tl 
Kuurtcen  cl 
Salary  of  th 

Commllfion 

Principal  ai 

levenue, 

ments,  & 

MdTenger 

Rpairter  ol 
Three  clei 

counts 

Tuo  ditto 

receipt 

Two  ditto 

the  afti 

enrollii 

Three  di' 

and  tal 

and  ail 

Three  di 

loan  ol 

cUimt 


Treasury 


3>5oo 

250 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

4,100 
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TrkAsURY    DErARTMEMT. 

Xecrct.iry  of  the  Treafury                 -                 -  3>50O 

l\v()  principal  clerks  at  >^oo  dollars  each              -  i.boo 

five  cU-rks,  at  500  dols.  each                •            •  2,500 

Mcllcngcr  and  otfice-kcepcr             •                «  250 

7,850 

Comptroller  of  tlie  Treafury                -                •  2,650 

Principal  clerk                ...  800 

Thirteen  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each                -  ^.500 

Mcirenger  and  office-keeper                 -                 -  250 

10,200 

Trcafurer  -  .  -  »  2,400 

Priricip:il  clerk  ...  600 

Two  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each  -  •  i,coo 

McUengcr  and  office -keeper  •  •  100 

Auditory  of  the  Treafury                -                -  2,400 

Principal  clerk                     ...  8co 

Fourteen  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each                -  7,000 

Jjalury  of  the  meffcnger                 -                     -  250 

Commiifioner  of  the  revenue  -  -  2,400 

Principal  and  fix  other  clerks,  on  the  bufincfs  of  the 

revenue,  light  houfcs,  general  returns,  and  ftate- 

ments,  &c.  ... 

Mcirenger  and  office-keeper 

R?gi[ler  of  the  treafury 

Three  clerks  on  the  impoft,  tonnage,  and  excife  ac 
counts 

Tuo  ditto,  on  the  books  and  records  relative  to  the 
receipt  and  expenditures  of  public  monies 

Two  ditto,  on  the  duties  affigned  to  the  regifter,  by 
the  afts  concerning  the  regiftering  and  recording, 
enrolling  and  licenfing  Ihips  or  veffels  -  1,000 

Three  ditto,  for  drawing  out,  checking,  and  iffuing, 
and  taking  receipts  for  certificates  of  the  domeltic 
and  affunaed  debts  ...  i>50O 

Three  ditto  on  the  books  of  the  general  and  particular 
loan  offices,comprehendingtheirWeret},  accounts,  and 
claimed  dividends,  at  the  fevcral  loan  offices        -         1,500 

li  Six 


10,^,  JO 


6,150 


^ff 


,  I 


iii\ 
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Six  clerks  on  the  books  and  records  which  relate  to 
the  public  creditors,  on  the  fcvcral  dcfcriprioiis  of 
ftock  and  transfers  ,  .  . 

Two  ditto,  on  the  books  and  records  of  rcgiflcred 

debt,  including  the  paymrnt  of  its  intcrcft 
One  ditto,  to  complete  the  arrangement  of  the  public 
fccurities  in  books  prepared  for  their  reception  in 
numf.rical  order 
Two  ditto,  on  the  books  of  the  late  govcrmncnt 
One  ttanfcribing  clerk  -  .  , 

Two  office-kcppers,  incident  to  the  fcvcral  ofEcc?  of 
record,  at  250  dollars  per  annum  each 


Department  of  Statk. 
The  Secretary  of  State 
Chief  Clerk 

Four  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 
Clerk  for  foreign  languages 
Office-keeper  and  MclTenger 


Mint  or  the  United  States. 

Direftor  of  the  Mint 

Aflayer  -  .  - 

Chief  coiner  _  .  , 

Engraver  -  - 

*  Three  clerks,  at  500  dollars  each 
The  Dircftor  cftimates  ten  or  twelve  workmen  at  6^ 
dollars  per  week  -  • 


Dols. 
3.C00 

1,000 


500 

1,000 

500 
500 


Ia.<^03 


1,500 
1,500 

i>50«5 
1,500 


n,".S^ 


*  The  direftor  obferves,  that  three  clerks  arc  eftimated  to  provide  againft  a  contin- 
gency;  but  of  the  three  ellimatcd  for  lad  year,  only  one  had  been  employed,  and  tiia 
at  400  dollars  per  aiinum,  excepting  three  months  lad  winter,  for  which  one  other  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  500  duKars  per  anuum. 

Depart. 


the  Sccrctal 
I'tliwipal  cl| 
fls  clerks, 
MelVcnscr 

AccomptanI 
^cvcn  clcrk| 


tor  New 

53»7J'> 

MaiTa 
Rhod 

Conn 

3»50O 

800 

New 

c,ooo 

New 
Venn 

250 

250 

X)cla) 

G,8o« 

Marj 

Virg 

Nor 

Sout 

2,000 

Geo 

Go 


Govern 

the  c 

Nort 

The  Se 

Three 

Statior 


ul}. 


300 


00 


00 
30 


n,o8- 


contin. 
ind  tha 
ler  was 
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Drpartmsnt  of  War, 

the  Secretary  of  tlic  department 

Pfiiwipal  clerk  -  -  « 

Six  clerks,  at  50c  doll  irs  oaoh 

MclTcngcr  and  otlicc-kccper  -  - 

Accomptant  of  the  war  department 
iicvcn  clcrki,  at  500  dollar*  each 


)0                      ■ 

for  New  Hampfiilrc 
Maflachiifctts 

Land  Offi 

Rhode  Ifland 

• 

1 

Connetflicut 

• 

■ 

New  York 

• 

New  Jcrfey 
Pcnnfylvania 

* 

H 

Delaware 

• 

<j,Bo*     ■ 

Maryland 

m 

Virginia 

•i 

North  Carolina 

m 

South  Carolina 

* 

Georgia 

V 

CERt« 


Dols.      Doll. 

g,ooo 

800 
3,000 

250 


1,200 

3»500 


71050 


4,700 


»»>75o 


650 

1,500 

600 
1,000 
1,500 

700 
1,500 

600 
1,000 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 

700 


1 3*250 


GoVERNMlNT  OF   THE  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

Di/lrid  North  IFijl  of  the  River  Ohio. 

Governor,  for  his  falary  as  fuch,  and  for  difcharging 
the  duties  of  SuperintcnJant  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Northern  Department  -  - 

The  Secretary  of  the  faid  diftriifl 

Three  Judges  at  800  dols.  each 

Stationary,  office-rent,  &c. 


:',ooo 

750 
2,400 

350 


n? 


5iS^<^ 


Llfirifl 


\ 


'  >il 


.  *■' 
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m 


f  ii  ^ 


m'  -4M.:.t 


Dols.  C{5. 


Dijiria  South.lVeft  of  the  River  Ohio. 

Governor,  for  his  f;ilary  as  fuch,  and  for  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  Siiperintcndant  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  Southern  Department 

Secretary  of  the  faid  diftrid 

Three  Judges  at  800  dels,  each 

Stationary,  office-rent,  &c. 


2,000 

750 
I'.,  400 

330 


.5.5*50 


Pensions  GRAKTED  by  the  late  Government. 

Ifaac  Van  Voert,  John  Paulding,  and  D:'vid 
Williams,  each  a  penlion  of  I'oo  dols.  per  annum 
purfuant  to  an  aft  of  Congrefs  of  23d  Nov. 
1780  -  -  -  • 

Dominique  L'Eglize,  per  aft  of  Congrefs  of  8th 
Augult,  1792  -  -  . 

Jofeph  Traverfe  per  ditto 

Youngeft  children  of  the  late  major-general  War- 
ren, per  aft  of  the  ift.  July,  1780. 

Samuel  M'Kenzie,  Jofrph  Brufi'ds,  and  John  Jor- 
don,  per  aft  of  10th  Sep.  1783,  entitled  to  a 
penfion  of  forty  dols.  each  p;r  annum 

Eliz.  Bergen,  per  aft  of  21ft  Auguft,  1781 

Jofeph  De  Beauleau,  per  aft  of  5th  Auguft,  1782 

Richard  Gridley,  per  afts  of  17th  Nov.  1775,  and 

26th  F'eb.  1781  -  -  444  40 

Lieut.  Col.  Toufard,  per  aft  of  27vh  Oft.  i;88  360 

Grant  ho  Baron  Steuben,  &c. 

His  annual  allowance  per  aft  of  Cvongrefs         -         2,50c 

Annual  allowance  to  i\\c  widow  and  orphan  chidren 

of  Coi.  John  Harding,  per  aft  of  27th  Feb.  1793       450 

Annual  alio  vance  to  the  orjhan  children  of  Mnjor 

Alexander  Tmeinan,  per  fame  aft  -  300 

Annual  allowance  f  r  the  education  of  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, fon  of  the  lati^  major-general  Mercer  per 
.\ft  dated  iid  ALrch,  I7i')3  -  •  400 


600 

120 

1 20 

450 


1  20 

53  33 

100 


2^367  73 


3*650 
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Auiiiior  ol 
Re.'i''-r  < 
public 
Rent  ;)f  t 
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of  the  1 
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Rrnt  of  a 
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Wood  for 
candles 
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For 


Including 
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OF    THE    UNITED    STATES, 

VoR  THE  TnCIDFNTAI,  AND  CoNTIN'CENT  VX- 
rnVCF.S  RFI.ATIVE  TO  THE  CiVIL  LlST  Es- 
TA  UT.  ISM  MF.  NT  *. 

Secret .Tr\' of  t lie  ;ienatc,  lies  edimate  -  3»coo 

Clerk,  of  t!ie  Iloufj  of  Reprefentatives,  l;io  do.  7,000 


Dols.  Cts. 


•10,000 


TrFASTRY   Df  F'ARTMFNT. 

SecrPtary  of  the  Trcafurv,  percftimate 

Compfrilier  of  the  Tre"''iin-,  per  do. 

Treaiiirrr,  per  do.  _  _  . 

ComniiiT-'ni-r  'if  the  Revenue,  per  do. 

Auditor  o'"  the  Trcaftiry,  ycr  do. 

Regif'f^r  of  the  Trcifiiry  (including  bocks  for  tlie 

public  ftock.'^)  per  do. 
Rent  of  the  'T'reafury 
Ditto,  of  a  houfe  taken  for  a  part  of  the  office  of 

the  Rc-iller  -  .  _ 

Ditto,  of  a  houfe  for  the  office  of  the  Conirniflioner 

of  the  l^cvenue,  and   for  part  of  the  office  of  the 

Co  i.ptroller,  and  part  of  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
Rrnt  of  ,1  houfe  for  the  office  of  the  Auditor,  and  a 

fmull  {[ort  for  public  papers 
Wood  for  the  department   (Trcafurers  excepted) 

candles,  &c.  _  -  _ 

Departmfxt  of  Statt. 

Including  the  expcnfe  which  will  attend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  laws  of  the  firll:  fcffion  of  the  third 
Con^rcfs,  and  for  printing  an  edition  of  the  fame 
to  be  diilributed  according  to  law 

Mint  OF  tmrUnmtijd  States. 
The  Director  efti mates  for  the  feveral  expenfes  of 
the  mint,  including  thr  pay  of  a  rcHncr,   when 
cruployed,  for  gold,  fib  cr  and  copper,  and  for  the 
completion  ot  tie  melting  furnaces 


SCO 

/jOO 

3CO 

t?,coo 
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2C6  66 
1,200 


7,296  66 


2,061  67 


1,700 


*  Under  this  head  arc  c-imprehcndcd  fire  wood  and  (lationsry,  together  with  printing 
wnric,  and  ail  the  cnntiiijient  oxpcnfcs  ot"  tlit  tvuri  hnufcs  oi  C'ongrels,  rent  .md  (  ffice 
txpenfes  of  tiic  iliree  fcvcr.il  dipartmeiit ;,  viz.  TiC,if'.iryj  Stirc  and  War,  and  aile  for  the 
Mint  of  the  United  .States. 

Depart- 


f^'l:%M-i' 
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DErARTMENT    OF    WaR, 

Secretary  at  War,  per  (lateiriCnt 
Accomptant  to  the  war  department 


800 

400 


Dels.    Cii. 


t,2CO 


231258  3-! 


Total  Dollars     397, 201     G 


^«  additiotial  FJI'jtnatc,  for  mahTig  go'jd  dffic'ienaes  for  the  fnpport  rf  the 
Ci'v'il  Lijl  (Jlauli/lmmt,  for  aiding  the  find  appropriated  for  the  pnymmts 
of  cer'nin  off.ccrs  of  th"  Cnurts^  Jurors  and  IVittif^es,  for  the  f up  port  of  i  he 
Lighthoujts,  a!:dfor  other  pur pnfa. 


To  make  good  deficiencies  for  the  fupport  of  the 

Ci\il  Lill  for  the  }ear  1793. 
Extra  clerk-hire,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 

State,  in  preparing  documents  forCongrcfs 
For  an  index  to  tlie  laws  of  ihe  2d  Congrefs 

The  Secretary  at  War,  his  eftimates  to  make  good 
fo  much  ihort,  eflimated,  for  contingent  ex- 
pences  for  the  year  1703 

Additional  compenfation  from  \'X  0(fl.  1793,  to 
31ft  December  following,  to  cerrain  public 
officers,  by  ail  palfed  the   fecond  of  March, 

1793*- 
Auditor  of  the  Treafury,  at  300  dols.  per  ann. 
Comir.iffioners  of  the  l^-venue,  ditto 
Comptroller  of  the  rreafury,   at  500  dols.  per 

annum  .  _  .  . 

Regifterof  the  Treafury,  ditto  -  r 


Dols.  Cts, 


600 

200 


-800 


205 


1 2 


62  50 

62  50 


-37> 


1,380  7(> 

*  By  the  f.iiil  adt,  this  additional  compenfation  commenced  the  fiift  of  April,  179", 
the  two  qu^iUTS  ]  rtccJing  the  firft  0€i.  1793,  ^"^  P^"^  °"'  of  the  fum  of  5,169  dol- 
lars, grantc^i  in  the  apptoprir.tlon  of  1,589,044  76-ico  doli.iis  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
chirgi!'£  d-iilii  admitted  in  due  ccuiic  of  fcttlement  at  theTieafuiy. 

The 
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txbetues  of  Commijfionns  of  Loam  fjr  Ckrk-hirc  and  Stationary ,  f>'9m  iji 
March,  1793,  to  [^\Ji  December,  1794. 

The  accounts  of  many  of  the  faid  commiffioners  having  been  tranf- 
mittcd  to  the  treafury,  under  an  idea  that  legiflative  provilion  will  be 
made  for  defraying  the  faid  expences,  the  following  Uatement,  ex- 
tra.'^ed  from  their  fai  1  accounts,  fo  far  as  the  fame  have  been  rendered, 
v/iil  fiicvv  the  amount  thereof  at  each  loan-office,  viz. 


New-Hampshire,  Eftimate 

Massachusetts, 
Account  rendered  in  the  month  of  March 
Do.  from  ift  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept 
SlJimatc  from  ift  OJlober  to  31ft  December,  the 
fame  as  the  preceding  quarter 

Rhode-Tsf-and. 

Ai.'caunt  rendered  from  :ft  March  to  3;  .t  ditto 
Ditto  from  ilt  April  to  30th  June 
Lllimate  from  i ft  July  to  31ft  Dec. 

CoNNBCTICU  r. 

Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  30th  June     ■ 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept. 
Eltimate  from  ift  Od.  to  31  ft  Dec. 

New- York. 
Account  rendered  from  ill  March  to  31ft  Mar.Ii 
Do.  tiom  ift  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept. 
Eftimate  from  6th  Od.  to  31ft  Dec. 

NEW-jERSEr. 

Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  31ft  March 
Do.  from  ift  April  to  3ctJi  June 
Do.  from  ift  July  to  30th  Sept 
Hftimate  from  1  ft  Od.  to  j  1  ft  Dec. 


Dols.  Ct?. 

697 

1 

326 

12 

8  if) 

97 

865 

85 

865 

8-J 

2,874 

79 

68 

83 

190 

74 

381 

48 

(^.. 

408  94 
256  52 
256  52 


5^5 

'J-130 

3S 

^303 

8r 

'-■303 

8i 

-    2(7 

8 

54 

53 

54 

52 

921  98 


4joii 


i  ■;■» 


mm 


tf^  'J 
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^^ 


.H 
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Pennsylvania. 


Account  rendered  from  ift  March  to  jtft  do. 
tlliiaatc  from  ill  April  to  3 ill  Dec. 

Delaware. 
Account  rendered  from  ill  March  to  31ft  do. 
Elliiuate i'ro.a  ilt  April  to  3 ill  Dec. 

Maryland. 
Account  fpndered  from  ill  to  Ttil  March 
Eiliiiuce  ir.j.a  ill  .A^)ri!  to  jiil  Doc. 

Virginia. 
Account  rendered  from  ill  to  3 ill  March 
Dj.  from  III  April  to  30th  June 
Do.  from  111  Jill/  ttf  pth  :"eptcmbcr 
Elliuiate  from  ill  C;t.  :o  jul  Dec. 

N(/RrH  Carolina. 
Efllmatc  from  ill  M^irch  to  jiil  December,  I7y3 

Sou  TM  Caroli  ka. 
Account  rendered  froio  lil  to  3UI  March 
Dit.  from  lit  April  tj  jCth  Ju;ie 
Do.  from  ill  Jul)  U)  joth  SeptLMiber 
Ellimaic  from  ill  Oct.  lu  3KI  De>.caiber 

G  E')nGi  a. 
E.limate  from  ifl  March  to  3 ill  Decern.  1793 
For  clerk- hire   and  ;laiionar/   of  the  fc\eial  (late 
co.nmi;aom.r.^  vjf  lu^^n;^,  fr^Jin  ill  January,  1794, 
to    ilic    3111  of  December  following,   eilimatcd 
oa  a  refereiKc  ro  the  claims  exhibited  and  re- 
ferred to  ia  the  abovc  llate.iient>  at         -  - 

Clerks  ok  Courjs,  JoRii-s,  Witntssfs,  ix. 

Tho  fuHvl  ariiing  from  niici,  forfcinircs  and  pe- 
nalties, having  lall  year  proved  infuiiicient  for 
the  difcluir^e  uf  the  accounts  uf  cierUs,  A' v..  ta 
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OF    THE    UNITED    vSTATES. 

\v!r. :'"  «'*■  .vere  appointed,  a  fiim  for  the  prcfent 
veir  ■  ciHmatcd,  in  order  to  provide  againft  a 
fiiri'..ir  ccr.tingrncy,  of         -         -         - 

i'r-  .he  maint(;na::ce  and  fuppov  ef  I'^ht-liotifcs,  bea- 
con?, public  piers  and  takage  of  channels, 
bars  nnd  flicals,  and  frr  cccafional  improve- 
ments in  the  conftru^^'.^n  <>!' lanterns,  and  of  the 
lamps  and  ipateri^Js  -ucu  rh-orein 

To  make  good  a  deficiency  in  the  eftimate  for  1792, 
for  the  fame  objctls         ..... 

For  the  expences  towards  the  fafe-kccplr.g  ;ind  pro- 
fecuting  of  perfons  committed  for  offence:,  againft 
the  United  States  -  -  .  -         - 

for  the  purchafe  of  hydrometers  for  the  ufe  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Cufloms  and  Infpeftors  of  the  Revenue, 
for  the  year  1 794        -         _  .  -  - 

For  the  Coinage  of  Copper  at  the  Mint  of 
THE  United  States. 

To  replace  fo  much  advanced  at  the  Bank  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  for  the  purpofe  of  an  importation  of 
copper,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  the  Direftor 
of  the  Mint        ------ 

To  pay  for  copper  purchafed  in  the  year  1793 

For  the  purchafe  of  ditto  1 794      -        -        -        - 

Arrears  of  Penfion  due  to  the  Widow  and  Orphan 
children  of  Col.  John  Harding, 

For  their  allowance  from  ift  of  July  1792,  to  the  ?^ift 
of  Dec.  J  793,  per  aft  of  Congrefs,  dated  F-b.  27, 
^793»  '"^t  450  dollars  per  annum  _  -  . 

Arrears  of  Penfion  due  to  the  Orphan  children  of  ma- 
jor Alexander  Truman 

For  the  allowance  from  ift  July,  1792,  to  the  31ft 
Dec.  1793,  per  aft  of  Congrefs,  dated  27th  Feb, 
'  793  >  a' 300  dollars  per  annum  ,  -  - 

tor  the  indemnificaiion  of  the  eilimate  of  the  late 
major  general  Gr'^  n,  for  certain  bonds  entered 
into  by  him,  during  the  late  war,  upon  '•he  |jrin- 
ciples  of  the  aft  .^i  Congrefs  for  that  purpofe,  dated 
27th  April,  1793 
Vol.  I.        •  K  k 


Dols.       Dols. 
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For  a  balance  dated  by  the  Auditor  of  the  Treafury 
to  be  due  to  faid  eftate,  i;i  which  is  included  in- 
tercft  due  oo  bonds  from  their  dates,  to  12th  April, 

»793 

To  defray  the  expenccs  incident  to  the  ftating  and 

printing  the  public  accounts  for  the  year  1793,  in 
compliance  with  the  order  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprc- 
{gntatives,  of  30th  Dec.  179  x  -  .  .  - 
For  the  difcharge  of  fuch  demands  againft  the  United 
States,  not  othervvife  provided  for,  as  fhall  have 
been  afcertained  and  admitted  in  due  courfe  of  fet- 
tlement  at  the  treafury,  and  which  are  of  a  nature 
according  to  the  ufage  thereof  to  require  payment 
in  fpecie         -        - 


Dols.    Dels. 


asjiS"? 


800 


5.000 


5i8oo 


'Total     i475o8cj,'j8 


f.fiimate  of  the  Expenees  of  the  War  Department,  for  the  year^   1 794. 

AMOUNT  OF   PAY. 


General  Staff 
The  firft  fub-lcgion 
fecond  fub- legion 
third  fub-Iegion 
fourth  fub-legion 
Subfirtencc      -        -        - 
Forage         -         -         - 
Cloaihijig         -         -         - 
Equipments  for  the  Cavalry 
Horfes  for  the  Cavalry 
Bounty         -         .  - 

Hofpital  department 


Dols.  Cts. 

M.77- 
72,228 

72,228 

72,228 

72,228 

312.567  75 
31,632 

1 1 2,000 

7'3M    5 
1 6,000 

5,000 

20,000 


ORDNANCE    DEPARTMENT. 

For  the  falaries  of  (lore-keepers  at  the  different  Arfenals      -  3,912 

Rents        --------.  1,083 

Labourers,  &c.      -       -        -        -        -        -        -        -  1,720 

The  expenccs  of  new  carriages  for  230  pieces  of  brafs  field 

artillery,  at  the  different  arfsnals  of  the  United  Statesj 

^      averaged  at  1 40  dollars  each        ....  32,100 


The 


OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.  25 1 

Dols.  Ccs. 
The  expencesof  new  carriages  for  134  iron  cannon,  with 

garrifon  carriages,  averaged  at  50  dollars  each  6,700 

The  expence  of  20  mortar  bed?,  at  40  dollars  each  800 

i^epairs  of  14,000  arms  at  two  dollars  each             -  28,000 

Clearing  of  12,000  do.  at  25  cents,  in  the  different  arfenals  3,000 

Repairs  of  fortifications  at  Weft  Point                    -  10,000 
The  expence  of  cafting  50  brafs  field  pieces  out  of  the  ufe- 

lefs  mortars                   .                   .                   -  2,500 
One  hundred  tons  of  lead,  at  8.  2-3  dollars  per  hundred  »7>333  34 
Seventy-five  tons  of  gun-powder,  at  20  dollars  per  hundred  30,000 
One  thoufand  rifled  mulkets,  at  1 2  dollars  each           -  1 2,000 
Equipments  for  Cavalry                   -                    -  8,250 
Ten  thoufand  knapfacks,  at  50  cents  each                  -  5,000 
Ten  thoufand  cartridge  boxes,  at  one  dollar  each          -  10,000 
Two  thoufand  tents,  at  to  dollars  each                 -  20,000 
One  hundred  horfeman's  tents,  at  20  dollars  each           -  2,000 
Twenty  officers  marquees,  at  150  dollars  each             -  3»ooo 
For  a  magazine  and  buildings  proper  to  conftitute  a  maga- 
zine and  arfenal  above  Albany,  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  5,000 
For  the  purchafe  of  ground  for  ditto         -                  -  1,000 
For  th'"  fame  objefts  in  a  fuitablc  pofition  above  the  falls  of 

Delaware                    ...  6,000 

Defenfive  protcftion  of  the  frontiers            -          .  if^OjOOo 

For  defraying  the  expences  of  the  Indian  department  50,000 

Quarter  Matter's  department                -                .  1 50,000 

Contingencies  of  War  Department              -             .  30,000 

Invalid  Penfioners                -                -                 ,  80,239  55 


Total.     Dollars        1, 457*835  69 

Circumftances  having  rendered  it  neceflary  to  attend  to  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers,  as  well  as  the  fortification  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States,  a  confiderable  addition  mutt  be  made  to  this  eftimate  for 
the  prefent  year. 

TOTAL    EXPENDITURE. 

On  the  firtt  of  thefe  eftimates  relating  ro  the  civil  lift,  or 
expenditure  for  the  fupport  of  government  during  the 
year  1 794,  including  the  incidental  and  contingent  ex« 
fieaces  of  the  feveral  departments  and  offices  •  397,201     6 
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GEfJERAL    DfeSCRlPtlON 


Doh.   Ct?. 


On  the  fccond  relating  to  certain  deftricncies  in  former 
appropriations  for  the  fupport  of  government,  to  a  pro- 
vifion  in  aid  of  the  fund  heretofore  eftabUihcd  for  the 
compenfation  of  certain  offsets  of  the  coarts,  jurorsy  t 

witneiTes,  &c.  to  the  mainfnance  of  light-houfes,  bea- 
cons, buoys  and  public  piers,  and  to  certain  other  pur- 
pofes  therein  fpecified —  -  -  i/^-jfii^  -^g 

The  third  relating 4o  the  department  of  war,  compifehend-^ 
ing  the  probable  expenditure  of  that  department  for  the 
year  1 794,  including  certain  extrsoi'dinaries  for  build- 
ings, repairs,  arms  and  militaify  (lores,  amounting  to 
202,783  dollars  and  34  cents,  and  a  fum  of  80,239  dol- 
lars and  55  cents,  for  pcnfions  to  invalids  -  i/457>835  60 


Total  amount        l,  ^2,741  53 


FINANCES, 

The  funds,  out  of  which  appropriations  may  be  made  for  the  fore- 
going purpofes,  are — ift.  The  fum  of  600,000  dollars  reft  rved  annually 
for  the  fupport  of  government,  out  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  ton- 
nage,  by  the  aft  making  provifion  for  the  debt  of  the  United  States,  and 
which  will  accrue  in  the  year  1791. — 2d.  The  furplus  of  revenue  and 
income  beyond  the  appropriations  heretofore  charged  thereupon,  to  the. 
end  of  the  fame  year  1794.  The  ftateiiicnt  herewith  fubmitted,  (hews 
a  furplus  to  the  end  of  1793,  of  2,534,212  dollars*  and  82  cents,  which 
it  is  believed  may  be  relied  upon. 


Statement  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Unittd  States,  and  Appropriations  charged 
thereon  to  the  etid  of  the  year  1793. 


Revenue. 


Dols.    Cts. 


Proceeds  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  of 
lines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  government  to  the  sill  of  Dec. 
1 79 1  -  -      ^  -  6,534,263  84 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United 
States,  for  a  half  year,  ending  the  31ft  of  Dec.  1791, 
agreeable  to  accounts  fettled  at  the  treafurj  .  141,549  98 

Proceeds 


OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.  253 

Dols.    Cts. 

Proceci's  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  for  the  year  1792,  agreeable  to 
accounts  fettled  at  the  trcafury  -  -  4j6i5>559 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1792,  agreeable  to  accounts  fettled 
r.t  the  Treafury  29.1,344  35,  to  which  add  the  dif- 
ference between  the  faid  fuin,  and  the  amount  eftimated 
for  1792,  for  accounts  remaining  to  be  fettled  105,655 
dollars  and  65  cents  -  -  400,000 

Profceds  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  of  fines 
penalties  and  forfeitures  for  the  year  1793,  eftimated  at 
nearly  the  fame  as  for  the  year  1792  -  4,617,510 

Proceeds  of  duties  on  fpirits  diUilled  within  the  United 
States,  in  the  year  1793,  eftimated  at  the  fame  as  for 
the  year  1792  -  - 

Ca(h  received  in  the  Treafury  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1791,  from  fines,  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and  for 
balances 

Calh  received  into  the  Treafury  to  the  end  of  the  year 

1792,  for  arms  and  accoutrements  fold,  fines  and  penal- 
ties, balance  of  accounts  fettled,  and  on  account  of  the 
dividend  declared  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to 

June  30,  1792  -  -  21,86087 

Calh  received  into  the  Treafury  during  the  year  1793,  on 
account  of  patents,  630  dollars  of  cents  and  half  cents 
coined  at  the  mint  1,154  3-100  dollars,  balances  due 
under  the  government  8,448,  58-100  dollars;  and  on 
account  of  dividends  declared  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,*  from  the  ift  of  July,  1792,  to  the  30th 
June,  1793,  38,300  dollars  :  -  481732  61 

Eftimated  produft  of  the  dividend  to  be  declared  from 
the  ift  of  July  to  the  31ft  of  Dec.  1793,  beyond  the 
intereft  payable  to  the  bank  on  the  loan  of  two  millions       10,000 


400,000 


>»»33S  93 


APPROPRIATIONS. 
Dates  of  Arts. 
1789,  Aug.  20.  For  treaties  with  the  Indians 

Sept.  29.  For  the  fervice  of  the  year  1789 
^79°* Mar.  26.  For  the  fupport  of  government  for  the 
year  1790 


16,801,112  23 

Dols,    Cts, 

20,000 
693,000 

754,658  99 
July 
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Dols.    Ct5. 


<^\  \P^ 


1790,  July  1.  For  intcrcourfe  with  foreign   nations, 

for  the  years  1790,  I79«.  and  1792 
For  fatisf'ying  the  chiims  of  John  M'Cord 
July  22.  For  treaties  with  certain  Indian  tribes 
Aug.  4.  For  intercft  on  the  dchts,  foreign  and 
domeftic,   for   the  year   »79>>    efti- 
mated  at 
For  ditto        ditto  1792 
For  ditto         ditto  1793 
For  the  eftabliflimont  of  cutters 
IC.  For  finifliing  the  light- houfe  on  Port, 
land-head 
For  the  relief  of  difabled   foldicrs   and 
feamen,  and  certain  other  perfons 
J  2.  For  fundry  objc(fts 

For  the  ledudlion  of  the  public  debt, 
being  furplus  of  revenue  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1790  • 

1791,  Feb.  11.  For  the  fupport  of  government  during 

the  year  1 791,  and  for  other  purpofes 
March  3.  For  a  recognition  of  the  treaty  with 
Morocco 
For  compenfations  to  the  officers  of  the 
judicial  courts,  jurors,  and  witnefTes, 
and  for  other  purpofes;  being  net  pro- 
ceeds of  fines,  penalties  and   forfei- 
tures to  the  end  of  the  year  1 79 1 
For  raifing  and  adding  another  regi- 
mciit  to  the  military  eftablifhment, 
and  for  making  farther  provifion^  for 
the  proteftion  of  the  frontiers 
Dec.  23.  For  the  fupport  of  government  for  the 
year  1792 

1792,  April  2.  For  finilhing  the  light-houfe  on  Bald- 

head 
For  the  mint  eftabliihment 
13.  For   compenfating  the  corporation    of 
truftees  of  the  public  grammar  fchooi 
and  academy  of  Wilmington 


1  20,000 

1.309 

7» 

«o,oco 

2,060,861 

40 

2,849,194 

73 

2,849,194 

7J 

10,000 

1,500 

233.2»9  97 


»>374.656  40 
740,232  6o 
20,000 


4.055  33 

312,686  20 

1,059,222  81 

4,000 
7,  000 


2.533  64 
May 
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May  2.  For  the  protc<^ion  of  the  frontiers,  and 
other  piirpofcs 

For  intcreft  on  400,000  dollars  received 
on  account  of  a  loan  from  the  bank 
of  the  Umted  States  of  523,500  dol- 
lars, to  Dec.  ;ji,  1793 
8.  For  fundry  objctt^s 

For  compenfating  the  ferviccs  of  the 
late  Col.  George  Gihfon 

For  an  advance  on  account  of  the  claim 
of  John  Brown  Cutting 

For  intcrcourfc  with  foreign  nations  for 
the  year  1793 
28.  For  the  fervice  of  the  year  1793 

For  intereft  on  a  loan  of  T-fooiOco  dollars 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
to  31'^  Dec.  1793 

For  de-fraying  the  expence  of  clerks  of 
courts,  jun  rs  and  vvitncfles,  being  the 
net  proceeds  of  fines,  penalties  and 
forfeitures,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1 792 
March  2.  For  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  north 
weft  of  the  river  Ohio 

For  the  relief  of  Elijah  Boftwick 

For  defraying  certain  f^^cific  demands 


Dols.     Cts. 
^73.500 


,jt 


Feb. 


28.753  4« 
84,497  90 

1,000 

2,000 

4^   ^00 
1.5^9.044  7» 


18,333 


301  46 

100,000 

145  4a 
59,107  41 


I4,ii66,8gg  41 
Balance  being  the  eftimated  furplus  of 
revenue  to  the  end  of  the  year  1 793, 
colleded  and  to  be  colleded,  beyond 
the  appropriations  charged  thereon         2,<;34,2i2  82 


Dols,         16,801,112  ^i 

The  produft  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  for  the  prcfent 
year,  is  eiUmatcd,  according  to  the  afcertained  amount,  in  the  preceding 
yeit.  This  eftimate  is  juftified  by  the  abftrafl  herewith  alfo  fubmltted, 
exhibiting  the  produft  for  the  two  firft  quarters  of  the  prefcnt  year,  as 
founded  on  returns  received  at  the  treafury,  being  2,568,  i--o  dollars 

and 
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and  22  cents.  Thf  produft  for  the  two  nrnuining  quartern  is  not  com. 
puted  as  high  as  that  of  the  two  firft,  bccaufr  circumftanccs  and  informa- 
tion render  it  probable,  that  it  will  be  Icfs,  and  that  the  drawharks  ruv. 
able  within  the  lad,  will  be  more  conCilcrable  than  thofo  payabK  .\\ii.<r\ 
the  firii  half  year.  The  afcertained  pro».lu(ft  of  179  »,  the  rates  of  i,  -y 
beinf  the  fame,  is  deemed  the  fafell  guide.  Sone  f;u  inijs  upon  tlir  fum 
appropriated  for  differeBt  puipofes  may  rcnd/r  this  elliinatcil  f'rpluj 
inore  confiderable  than  is  dated  :  but  w  hilt-  tlif  extent  of  thcfe  favings 
cannot  be  deemed  very  great,  their  amount  (tliefe  purpofcii  not  being 
yet  fully  fatisfied)  cannot  be  pronounced.  If  the  produft  of  the  year 
1794,  Ihould  equal  that  of  the  prefcnt  year,  the  fund  will  be  more  than 
fufficieiit  for  the  appropriation  propofcd  to  be  charged  upon  it.  Ifthij 
cannot  entirely  be  counted  upon,  it  is  hoped  that  a  reliance  may  be  en- 
tertained of  its  proving  at  Icall  adequate. 


AhJiraSi  t>)  the  Neiu  Aviount  of  Duu'ts  cit  hnpor:^  and  Tonnage,  ivhich  hnii 
accrued  in  the  United  States  during  the  fi>Jl  and  ficond  i^air.'i  rs  of  thi 
Tear  1 79}. 


S'l'AlLS. 

\f\  Qr,  End'w.g 
March  ijcj-^ 

3'y? 

2rf  ^c.  ending 

'Jdiit  jmouiit. 

■^Oib  'June. 

Dolls.             Cents. 

Dolls.                 Cents. 

DolK.                Cent, 

N.  Hampfhire 

- 

26,393  ilG 

2b,393    116 

Maffachufetts 

7.823    52 

3-4 

340,021       5    3-4 

34^*444  5^^  >■■ 

Rhode  inand 

1,665  5- 

67,078   93 

68,744    4r, 

Conne*i\icut 

ii6,394  47 

70,507    84 

96,962  31 

Vermont 

- 

- 

- 

New  York 

122,419  49 

532.542  45 

654,961  94 

Neu'  Jerfey 

924  31 

1,879     4 

-»8o3  35 

Pennfylvania 

i57»523  93 

586,000 

743»523  «3 

Delaware 

129    7 

»,3»9  71 

2,448  -.H 
211,499  83  1.;; 

Maryland 

49.5*2  54 

3-4 

161,987  28  3-4 

Virginia 

40,993  15 

104,18*    62    1-2 

>45.-'7J  77  ^-'^ 

Kentucky 

- 

- 

- 

N.  Carolina 

25'37»  75 

3-4 

16,696  93 

42,068  68  3.4 

S.  Carolina 

91,040  54 

106,547  64 

197,588   18 

Georgia 

27,923  23 

2,367  67 

30,2(;0  90 

55»»72i  54 

1-4 

2,019,124  44 

2,57°^845  y8  1-4 

Dcduft  N.  Hamp. 

1.893  42 

1-2 

- 

Vermont. 

- 

82  33 

»»975  75»-2a 

Net  amount 

549,828  11 

m! 

ii. 019,042  II 

2,568,870  22  34 

Ifi-  .'' 


Bur  there  is  a  provifion  alfo  to  be  made  for  the  payment  of  intercft  on 
the  balances  found  by  the  coraroiffioncrs  for  fettling  accounts  between 
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the  United  ami  individual  States,  in  favour  of  certain  dates.  The 
aiituial  film  of  intcrcd  upon  thofe  balances,  is  128,978  dollars  and 
8  tents,  computed  according  to  the  proportions  by  which  intcreft  is 
adjullcd  on  the  affumed  debt.  If  Congrcfs  (hall  think  proper  to  make 
the  rcquifite  provifion  out  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnag.',  it 
w  ill  be  neccflary  to  its  efficacy,  that  a  priority  be  fccurcd  to  it :  an 
objed  which  will  require  attention  in  makitig  the  appropriatioAs 
above  contemplated.  It  is  confidcrcd,  that  there  will  be  dill  no  ha* 
zard  of  deficiency  ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  any,  it  would  fccm  moft 
proper,  that  it  (hould  fall  on  the  appropriation  for  the  current  feryice^ 
to  be  fupplied,  till  further  provifion  can  be  made,  by  a  loan. 

A  provifion  for  paying,  during  the  year  I794»  intcreft  on  fuch  part 
nf  the  domeftic  debt,  as  may  remain  unfubfcribcd,  will  come  under  a 
like  confidcration. 

It  appears  proper,  likewife,  to  notice,  that  no  provifion  has  yet 
been  made,  for  paying  the  yearly  intcreft,  on  the  two  million  loan 
had  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  bank  has  hitherto  dif- 
c.^unted  the  amount  of  that  intcreft  out  of  its  dividends  on  the  ftock 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  but  for  want  of  an  approbation  the 
bufinefs  cannot  receive  a  regular  adjuftmcnt  at  the  treafury.  An  a))- 
propriation  of  fo  much  of  the  dividends  as  may  be  neceflary  towards 

the  payment  of  the  intcreft  will  obviate  the  difficulty The  fecond 

inftalinent  of  tlut  loan  has  been  comprifej  in  the  foregoing  view  ; 
bccaufc  it  is  imagined  that  Congrefs  may  judge  it  c:<pcdicnt  to  pro- 
vide for  its  payment  out  of  the  foreign  fund,  as  they  did  with  regard 
to  the  firft  inftalment.  The  ftatement  herewith  alfo  communicatedf 
exhibits  the  prefent  fituation  of  that  fund,  ftiewing  a  balance  unex- 
pended of  five  hundred  and  feventy-feven  thoufand,  two  hundred  and 
lighty.four  dollars,  and  fifty-fix  cents,  liable  to  the  obfervation  at  the 
bottom  thereof. 


State  of  Monies  transferred  to  the  United Statesy  out  of  tht  procttit 

of  Foreign  Loans. 

To  this  fum  paid  to  France  for  the  ufe  of  St. 

Domingo       .  -  -  .  Dols. 

Payment  to  France  of  3  millions  of  llvrcs,  pur- 

fuant  to  an  agreement  with  M.  Ternaat 
Ditto  for  mifcellaneous   purpofbs   paid   to    M. 

Tenant        -  -  -  -  - 

Inftalment  due  to  France,  September  3d;  I793> 

1,500,000  livrcj  ... 

No.  V.  LI 


726,020 

544,509 

49>40o 


272,250 

Ifiilalaaeat 
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Inftalmcnt  due  to  France  November  5th,  !793» 

i»ooo,ooo  livres. 
On  which  there  has  been  paid     Dols.    178,879  jy 
Balance  to  be  paid  .  -  2,620  65 


Payment  made  to  foreign  of- 
ficers       .  .  . 
Rcfcrvcd  to  be  paid 

*this  fum  expended  in  pur- 
chafes  of  tiie  public  debt) 
viz. 

1793,  Feb.  4, 
Ditto  i9» 
Sept.      2, 


Dols.      66,089  77 
125,227   13 


i8i)5oo 


191,316  90 


Dols.      50jOoo 

234,901  89 
5,000 


Inftalment  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
Balance  fubjed  to  further  difpofition 


334,901  89 
200,000 
577,284  56 


Dols.    3»o7/''73  3>* 


By  this  fum  drau'n  by  the  trcafurer  on  the  commiffioncrs  in  Amfter- 

dam. 

Cr. 
Florins  5,649,621     3 — 2,305,769  13 

From  which  detluCl 

the  amount  of  bills 

fold  to  the  hank  of 

the  United  States, 

afterwards  furren- 

dered  495,000      —    200,000 


5,154,621   2-8 


1,105,769  13 


By  this  fum  applied  in  Europe  to  the  payment  of 
iiitereft,  for  which  provifion  was  made  out  of 
domeftic  funds,  and  thereby  virtually  drawn  fio 
the  United  States,  viz. 

Intercll  from  the  ift 
of  Feb.  1 79 1,  to 
tlvc  III  ci  Dec. 
1793,  j'aid  and  to  •     , 
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be  paid,  Florins  2,940,790  13 
From  which  dedu^ 
this  Aim  remitted 
from  hence  S3^*S^S    4 
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flotiijfi 


2,404,225     9*  at  36  4-1 1 


971,404,  22 
Pols.     3,077,173,  35 


But  in  judging  of  the  expediency  of  making  the  provifion  intimated} 
it  is  neceflary  to  take  into  confideration,  that  on  the  firft  of  June  1794* 
afecond  inllalment  of  i,oco,ooo  of  florins,  of  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
debt,  became  payable ;  for  which,  by  the  laft  advices,  it  appeared 
problematical,  owing  to  the  fituation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  whether 
nrovifion  could  be  made  by  a  further  loan.  This  circumftance  is  an 
obftacle  to  the  immediate  application  of  the  rcfidue  of  the  foreign 
fund  according  to  its  deftination — that  being  the  only  refource  vet 
provided,  out  of  which  the  inftalment  of  the  Dutch  debt  can  be  paid* 
if  a  farther  loan  cannot  be  procured  in  time.  More  decifive  informa- 
ti>Mi  on  the  point  may  every  day  be  expefted. 

la  the  mean  time,  no  inconvenience  can  enfue  from  applying  a  por- 
tion of  that  refidue  to  the  payment  of  the  inftalment  of  the  two  mil- 
lion loan — the  degree  in  which  it  will  intrench  upon  the  means  in 
poiTciiion  for  fatlsfying  theenfuing  inftalment  of  the  Dutch  debt,  being 
icauly  fufceptible  of  a  fubftitute,  And  there  will  be  time  enough  for 
providing  one,  if  a  loan  (hould  not  be  obtained. 

By  an  arrangement  made  with  the  bank,  the  intereft  of  the  firft  in- 
fcilment  iceafed  the  Uft  of  December  1792,  though  the  payment  could 
not  legally  b«  confummatcd  till  July  following, 

A  provifion  for  payment  on  the  f:cond  inftalment  at  the  end  of  thp 
prefent  year  wjU  continue  this  defirkble  courfe,  and  wofk  a  public 
faving ;  though,  owing  to  the  long  credits  given  for  the  duties,  an- 
ticipations of  their  proceeds^  by  temporary  loans,  m^y  l?c  neceflary  to 
the  being  prepared  for  the  exigences  pf  the  current  fervice. 

Thus  the  prefent  eligible  fituation  of  the  United  States,  compared  to 
that  of  Great  Britain,  or  Europe  at  large,  as  it  refpet^s  taxes  or 
contributions,  fof  the  oa^mei^C  of  all  public  charges,  appears  ma- 
nifcft. 

*  The  precife  account  of  fum«  thus  paid  for  intereft,  cannot  be  definitively  pro- 
nounced ti|l  the  complniofi  of  the  fcttlemcnt  of  foreign  accounts,  novj  going  on  at  the 
<reaiury, 
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In  the  United  States,  the  average  proportion  of  his  earnings,  which 
each  citizen  pays  per  annum,  for  the  fupport  of  the  civil,  military, 
and  naval  eftablifhmcntb,  and  for  the  difcharge  of  the  intereft  of  the 
public  debts  of  his  country,  &c,  is  about  one  dollar  and  a  quarter. 
In  Great  Britain,  the  ta^es  of  thefe  objcds,  on  an  average,  amount  to 
above  two  guineas  per  annum  to  each  perfon.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
in  the  United  States  they  enjoy  the  blefllngs  of  a  free  government 
and  mild  laws,  of  pcrfonal  liberty,  and  prote<flion  of  property,  for 
nearly  one  tenth  part  of  the  fum  which  is  paid  in  England  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  fimilar  benefits,  too  generally  without  the  attainment  of  thcin. 
The  American  citizen  likewife  has  the  profpeftof  the  taxes,  which  he 
pays,  fmall  as  they  are,  being  Icffened,  while  the  fubjeds  of  all  the  old 
European  governments  can  have  no  expedition  but  of  their  burdens  be- 
ing increafcd. 

SOCIETY    OF   THE   CINCINNATI 

This  focicty,  inftituted  immediately  on  the  clofe  of  the  war,  in 
1785,  has  made  fo  much  noifc  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  has 
derived  fuch  dignity  and  importance  from  the  charaders  whocompofe 
it,  that  it  is  thought  proper  to'  infert  the  inftitution  at  large,  for  the 
information  of  the  uninformed,  and  for  the  gratification  of  the  refpcc. 
table  members  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  wifh  to  have  their  friendly  and 
charitable  intentions  fully  undcrftood  by  all  claflcs  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

It  originated  with  General  Knox,  who,  with  the  good  intention  of 
reconciling  the  minds  of  his  military  brethren  to  the  private  life  on 
which  they  were  foon  to  enter,  projeftcd  the  plan.  Knox  imparted 
his  propofals  to  certain  officers.  They  were  afterward  communicated 
tn  :he  feveral  regiments  of  the  refpcftive  lines,  and  an  officer  from  each 
\  was  appointed,  who,  with  the  generals,  fhould  take  the  fame  into  con- 
fideration  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  loth  of  May,  at  which  Baron 
Stuben,  the  fenior  officer  prefent,  prefided.  At  tht^ir  next  meeting  on 
the  13th,  the  plan,  having  been  revifed,  was  accepted.  The  fubllancc 
of  it  was — **  The  officers  of  the  Arnerican  army  do  hereby,  in  the 
moll  foicmn  manner,  allbciate,  conftitute,  and  combine  themfelves,  into 
one  Sociefy  of  Fr'unJsi  to  endure  as  long  as  they  fnall  endure,  or  anv 
OF  TKEiR  ELDEST  MALE  rosTERiTY  ;  ar.d  in  failure  thereof,  thj 

COLLATERAL  BRANCHES,  WHO  MAY  BE  JUDGED  WORTHY  OF  BE- 
COMING ITS  suppoaTERs  AND  MEMBERS. — The  officers  of  the  Ame- 
rican army^  having  generally  been  taken  from  theciti/.ens  of  America, 
p;>:rcfs  high  veneration  for  thq  charafter  of  t)?at  illullrious  Roman, 
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Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnatuj,  and  being  re folved  to  follow  hit 
example,  by  returning  to  their  citir.enfhip,  they  think,  they  may  with 
proprictv  denominate  themfelves  The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.    The 
following  principles  fiiall  be  immutable — an  incefiant  attention  to  pre- 
ferve  inviolate  the  exalted  rights  and  liberties   of  human  nature,  for 
which  they  have  fought  and  bled — An  unalterable  determination  to 
promote  and  cheriOi  bet\^een  the  refpcdivc  ftates,  union   and  national 
honour — To  render  permanent,  cordial    afFeftion,  and   tlie  fpirit  of 
brotherly  kinciucfs  among  the  officers — and  to  extend  afts  of  benefi- 
cence roward  thofc  officers  and  their  families,  who  may  unfortunately 
be  under  tic  necelhty  of  receiving  it.     The  general  fociety  will,  for 
the  fake  of  frequent  communications,  be  divided  into  ftate  focieties ; 
and  thofe  again  into  fuch  diftrifts  as  (liail  be  diieftcd  by  the  ftate  fo- 
cieties.    The  ftate  focieties  ihall  meet  on  the  fourth  of  July  annually, 
and  the  general  fociety  on  the  firft  Monday  in  May  annually,  fo  long 
as  they  ihall  deem  it  neceffary,  and  afterward  at  leaft  once  in  every 
three  years.     The  ftate  focieties  are  to  have  a  prefident,  vice-prefident, 
fccretary,  treafurer,  and  affiftant-trcafurcr.     The  meeting  of  the  ge- 
neral fociety  Ihall  confift  of  its  officers,  and  a  reprefcntation  from  each 
ftate  fociety,  in  number  not  exceeding  five,  whofe  expenccs   ihall  be 
borne  by  their  refpeftive  ftate  focieties.     In  the  general  meeting,  the 
prefident,   vice-prefident,    fccretary,  affiftant-fecretary,  treafurer,  and 
afliftant-treafurers-general,    Ihall  be   chofen  to  ferve  until  the    next 
meeting.     Thofe  officers  who  a.c   foreigners,  are  to  be  confidcred  as 
members  in  the  focieties  of  any  of  the  ftates  in  which  they  may  happen 
to  be.     As  there  are  and  will  at  j.ll  times  be  men  in  the  refpedive 
ftates  eminent  for  their  abilities  and  patriotifm,  whofe  views  may   'o-i 
diredcJ  to  the  fame  laudable  objeds  with  thoie  of  the  Cincinnati,  ii 
ftiall  be  a  rule  to  admit  fuch  charafters,  as  honorary  members  of  the 
fociety  for  their  own  lives  only  :  provided  that  the  number  of  tl,t  hij- 
norary  members  do  not  exceed  a  ratio  of  one  to   four  of  liic   :jfficers 
and  their  defcendants.     The  fociety  ihall  have  an  arJer,  by  v.iuc'i  its 
piembers  ihall  be  known  and  diftinguiflied,  which  fliall  be  a  medal  of 
gold,  of  a  proper  fize  to  receive  the  propofed  emblems,  and  to  be  fuf- 
pended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged  with  white, 
dcfcriptive  of  the  union  of  America  and  France." 

The  fociety  at  the  faid  meeting  direded,  that  the  p-efident-general 
ftiould  tranfmit,  as  foon  as  might  be,  to  each  of  the  following  cha- 
raders,  a  medal  containing  the  order  of  the  fociety,  viz,  the  cheva- 
lier de  la  Luzerne,  the  Sicur  Gerard,  the  count  d'Eitaing,  the  count 
de  Grafle,  the  coun:  dc  Barras,  ;ho  t:hcv;ilicr  d'Eltouchcsi  the  count 
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de  Rochambeau,  and  the  generals  and  colonels  in  the  army;  nnd 
fljoiild  acquaint  them,  that  «  the  l'';:iety  do  themfclves  the  honor  to 
confidcr  them  as  members."  They  ah'o  rcfolvcd,  that  the  mcmhrr'; 
of  the  fcveral  ftate  focieties  fiioiild  aircmblc  as  foon  as  might  be  for 
the  choice  of  their  ofliccrs ;  "  that  general  Heath,  baron  Steuben,  and 
general  Knox,  be  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  commander  in  chief, 
with  a  copy  of  the  inlHtution,  and  rcqueft  hioi  to  honor  the  fociety 
by  placing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it."  They  likewife  dcfired  gene- 
ral  Heath,  to  tranfmit  copies  of  the  inftitution  with  the  proceedings 
thereon,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  fouthern  armv»  the  fenior 
officer  in  each  ftatc,  from  Pcnnfvlvania  to  Georgia  inclufive,  and  to  the 
conainanding  olhcer  of  the  Rhode  llland  line,  requefting  them  to  take 
fuch  meafures  as  may  appear  to  them  ncccffary  for  expediting  thcella- 
bliihment  of  their  ftate  focieties.  Circular  letters  were  accor'*/iqg|y 
written;  and  the  plan  of  the  Cincinnati  carried  into  execution-  with, 
out  the  Jeaft  oppoiltiou  being  given  to  it  by  any  one  (late,  or  body 
of  men  in  an^•. 

A  pamphlet  u-as  at  length  publifhed,  figned  Cassi  us,  dated  Charles- 
ton, CJdobcr  10,  1783,  entitled,  Coniidcrations  on  the  Society  or 
order  of  Cincinnati  ;  with  this  motto,  •*  Blow  ye  the  trump'** 
Zion."  It  was  thought  to  have  been  written  by  JEd.inus  Burke,  FSq, 
one  of  the  chief  juIHces  of  South  Carolina  ;  and  is  well  executed.  The 
author  undertook  to  prove  that  the  Cincinnati  ereded  two  diftiniJt 
orders  among  the  Americans — ill,  A  race  of  hereditary  nobles, 
founded  on  the  milifarv,  together  with  the  powerful  families,  and 
firft-ratc  lending  men  in  the  Ihite,  whofc  view  it  would  ever  be, /a 
rule:  and  zdl^,  The  people  or  plebeians,  whofe  only  view  was,  not  to 
be  opprelTed  ;  but  whofc  fate  it  would  be  to  fufter  opprelTion  under  the 
inftitution.  Remarking  upon  the  rcafon  for  the  members  being  called 
the  Ci/ie'iitn^iti,  he  exclaims — •'  As  they  were  taken  from  the  citizenv, 
-why  in  tlu-  name  o'l  God  not  be  contented  to  return  io  citizenlbip, 
without  ulurpirig  an  hereditary  order?  or  with  .what  propriety  cm 
the\'  denominare  themfclves  from  Cincinn^tus,  with  an  am!)ition  fo 
rank  as  to  aim  ar  nothing^  lefs,  than  Otiiim  cum  Dignitatr,  retirement 
and  a  peerage  ?  Did  that  virtuous  Roman,  having  fXibducd  the  ene- 
mies of  his  vciintr,-,  rind  returned  home  to  tend  his  vine)  ards  and 
plant  his  rabbnges,  confer  an  hereditary  prdcr  of  peerage  on  hi^rsielf 
and  his  fellow  fnldiers  ?  1  p.nfw<  r,  No  ;  \t  was  more  than  he  dar<'d  to 
do.  When  near  the  end  he  hy, — With  rrga^d  to  myielf,  I  will  be 
candid  to  own,  that  although  I  am  morally  certain  the  inftitutinn 
will  c.itail  upon  us  the  evils  I  have  mentioned;  yet  I  have  not  the 
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inoft  diftant  idca»  that  it  will  come  ton  dllTolution.  The  firft  clafs,  of 
leading  gentry  in  the  (late  [of  South  Carolina]i  and  who  will  always 
hold  the  government,  will  find  their  intereft  in  filpporting  a  diftinc- 
tion  that  will  gratify  their  ambition,  by  r<?moving  them  far  above 
their  fellow  citizens.  The  middling  otdef  jf  our  gentry,  and  fubftan- 
tial  landholders,  hiay  fee  its  tendency }  but  they  can  take  no  ftep  to 
oppofe  it,  having  little  to  db  with  government.  And  the  lower  clafs, 
with  th#  city  populace,  will  never  reafon  on  it  till  they  feel  the 
fmart,  and  then  they  will  have  neither  the  povscr  nor  capacity  for  a 
reformation." 

Tlie  alarm  became  general,  the  extreme  jcaloufy  cf  the  new  repub- 
lics, fufpcfted  danger  from  the  union  of  the  leaders  of  their  late  army, 
and  efpecially  from  a  part  of  the  inftitution  which  held  out  to  their 
poftcrrty  the  honour  of  being  admitted  members  of  tlie  fame  fociety. 
To  obviate  all  grounds  of  jealoufy  and  fear,  the  general  meeting  of  the 
fociety  recommended  an  alteration  of  their  inftitution  to  the  ftate  fo- 
cierics,  which  has  been  adopted.  By  this  recommendation  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  expunge  every  thing  that  was  hereditary,  and  to 
retain  little  elfe  than  their  original  name,  and  a  fecial  jharitable  in- 
ftitution for  perpetuating  their  perfonal  friendfhip,  and  relieving  the 
wants  of  their  indigent  brethren. 

The  Institution  of  the  ^oc\^r\-y  as  altered  and  amended  at  their  Jirjl 
General  Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  May^  1784. 

*  IT  having  pleafed  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  univerfe  to  give 
faccefs  to  the  arms  of  our  country,  and  to  eftabliih  the  United  itarc* 
free  and  inde|iendent :   Therefore,  gratefully    to  commemorate    this 
event — to  inculcate  to  the  latcft  ages  the  duty  of  laying  down  in 
peace,  arms  affumed   for  public  defence,    by   forming  -"n  xnfiitufion 
which  recognizes  that  moft   important  principle — to  continue  the  mu« 
tjal  fficndlhifis  which  commenced  under  the  prcflure  cf  common  dan- 
ger, and  toefTefluate  the  ads  of  beneficence,  Jiif^ated  by  the  fpirit  of 
brotherly  kindnefs,  towards  thofe  officers  and  their  famiiies,  who  un- 
fortunately  may  be  under  the  neceflity  of  receiving  them ;  the  officers 
ot  the  American  army  do  hereby  ccnftitute  thcmfolves  into  A  fociety 
sf friends:  and,  poffeffing  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  charafter  of 
that  illuftrious  Roman,   Lucius  'Jluintius  Cincinnatus,  denominate  them- 
fches  the  society  OF  THE  Cincinnati. 

Sect.  I.  «  The  perfons  who  conftitute  this  fociety,  are  all  the 
commiflioned  and  brevet  officers  of  tlie  army  and  navy  of  the  U;.uted 
Slates,  who  have  fcrved  three  rears,  .irid  v,ho  left  the  fcrviec  with 
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reputation;  all  officers  who  were  in  a^ual  fervice  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  war;  all  the  principle  ftatF-officers  of  the  continental  army;  and 
the  olficcrs  who  have  been  deranged  by  the  feveral  refolutions  of 
Congrefs,   upon  the  different  reforms  of  the  army. 

Sect.  II.  '  There  arc  alfo  admitted  into  this  focicty,  the  late  and 
prefent  minifters  of  his  moft  chrilHan  majefty  to  the  United  States- 
all  the  generals  and  colonels  of  regiments  and  legions  of  the  land 
forces;  all  the  admirals  and  captains  of  the  navy,  ranking  as  colonels, 
who  have  co-operated  with  the  armies  of  tl^e  United  States  in  their 
exertions  for  liberty ;  and  fuch  other  perfons  as  have  been  admitted 
by  the  refpe<5tive  ftate-meetings. 

Sect.  III.  *  The  focicty  lliall  have  a  prefident,  viccprcfident,  fc. 
cretary,  and  afllftant  fecretary. 

Sect.  IV.  *  There  fhall  be  a  meeting  of  the  fociety,  at  Icaft  once 
in  three  years,  on  the  firft  Monday  in  May,  at  fucli  place  as  the  pre 
iidf.nt  fnall  appoint. 

••  The  faid  meeting  (hall  confift  of  the  aforcfaid  office,  s,  whofe  cx- 
per  -s  (hall  be  equally  born  by  the  (late  fimds,  and  a  rcprefentaticn 
i'Fom  each  ftate. 

•  ihebufmefs  of  this  general  meeting' (hall  be — to  regulate  the  dif« 
trihutton  offurplus  funds;  to  appoint  officers  for  the  cnfuing  term — 
and  to  conform  the  bye-laws  of  ftate  meetings  to  the  general  objcfls  of 
the  inftitution. 

Sect.  V.  <  The  fociety  fliall  be  divided  into  (late-meetings:  each 
meeting  (hall  have  a  prefident,  vice-prefident,  fecretary  and  treafurer, 
rcfpeftively  to*  be  chofen  by  a  majority  of  votes  annually. 

Sect.  VI.  «  The  ftate  meetings  ftiall  be  on  the  anniverfary  of  in- 
dependence.  They  ftiall  concert  fuch  meafures  as  may  conduce  to  the 
benevolent  jjurpofes  of  the  fociety  ;  and  the  feveral  ftutc-mcetingj 
(hall,  at  fui  table  periods,  make  application  to  their  refpedive  le^iHa- 
tures  for  grants  of  charters. 

Sect.  VII.  *  Any  member  removing  from  one  ftate  to  another, 
is  to  be  C(3nfidered,  in  all  refpeds,  as  !>clonging  to  the  meeting  of  the 
ftate  in  which  he  ftiall  adually  ■^^fide. 

Sect.  VIII.  '  The  ftate-r... ,  .ing  ihall  judg**  of  the  qualification 
of  its  iricmbers,  admonifl^,  auu.  if  neceflary,  cx^ol  any  one  who  may 
condu<U  himfelf  unworthily. 

Sect.  IX.  *  The  fecretary  of  each  ftate-meeting  ftiall  regifter  the 
nami  ts  of  the  members  refident  in  each  ftate,  and  tranfmit  a  copy 
tner.tof  to  the  fecretary  of  the  fociety. 

iSicr.  X.     *  In  order  to  form  funds  for  the  relief  of  unfortunate 
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mclnbersj  their  widows  and  orphans,  each  oftii;cr  Ihall  deliver  to  the 
trcafurer  of  the  ftatc- meeting,  one  month's  pp.y. 

Sect.  XI.     •  No  donation  Ihall  be  received  but  from  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States, 

Sect.  XIT.  «  The  funds  of  each  ftate-meeting  (hall  be  loaned  to 
the  ftate,  by  periniflion  of  the  legillaturcj  and  the  iiitereil  only,  an- 
nually be  applied  fot  the  purpofcs  of  the  focicty ;  and  if,  in  pro- 
rcfs  of  time,  difficulties  fliould  occur  in  executing  the  intentions  of 
this  focietyj  the  Icgiflatures  of  the  fcveral  dates  ihall  be  entitled  to 
niuke  fuch  equitable  difpofition  as  may  be  molt  corrcfpondent  with 
the  original  defign  of  the  conllitution. 

Sect.   XIIT.     •  The  fubjefls  ofh':  moft  Chrifllan  majefty,  mem- 
bers of  this  fociet)-,  may  hold  meetings  at  their  plcafuic,  and  form 
regulations  for  their  police,  conformable  to  the  objeds  of  the  inllitu- 
,     tion,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  their  government. 

^*.-/cT.  XIV.  *  The  fociety  (hall  have  an  order;  which  (hall  be  an 
eagle  of  gold,  fufpended  by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  edged  with  white, 
defcriptivcof  the  union  of  America  and  France,  bearing  on  its  bread  the 
emblems  defcribed,  as  follows, 

«  The  principal  figure  to  be  Cincinnatus,  three  fenators  prefent- 
ing  him  with  a  fword  and  other  military  enfigns :  On  a  field  in  the  back 
ground  his  wife  danding  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  ;  near  it  a  plough, 
and  other  indruraents  of  hufbandry.  Round  the  whole,  omnia  uliquit 
jcrvare  rempublicam.  On  the  reverfe,  the  lua  rifing,  a  city  with  open 
gates,  and  veffels  entering  the  port ;  Fame  crowning  Cinchmatns  with 
a  wreath,  inftribed,  lirtutis  prcemitim.  Below,  hands  joining,  fiipport- 
ing  a  heart,  with  the  mono,  ejio  perpetua.  Round  the  whole,  Scdetat 
Ciiicinnutctum,  wjliuita  A,  D.  1783. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  three  important  objcdh  of  attention  in  the  United  Stafcs  are 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufa''lures.  The  richnc(s  of  the  foil, 
which  amply  rewards  the  induftrious  hulbai.dman;  the  temperature  of  the 
climate,  which  admits  of  fteaJy  labour;  tlie  theapnefs  of  l:ind,  vjiich 
tempts  the  foreigner  from  his  Kative  lionicj  lead  us  to  confi  Jer  agri- 
culture as  the  prefent  great  leading  intereic  of  that  country.  1  his  fur- 
nilhes  outward  cargoes,  not  only  for  all  their  own  fliips,  but  f.^r  thofe 
alfo  which  foreign  nations  fend  to  their  ports ;  or  in  other  words,  it 
pays  tbryll  their  importations  3  it  fupplivs  a  great  part  of  the  clothing 
•f  the  inhabitants,  and  food  for  them  aud  their  cattle.  What  is  con- 
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fumed  at  home,  including  the  materials,  lor  mnnuladuring,  is  four  o; 
five  times  the  value  rf  what  is  exported. 

'J'lie  ntimlicr  oT  people  employed  in  agriculture,  is  at  lead  three  pnrts 
in  four  of  the  ii. habitants  ot  the  United  btates ;  fonie  fay  more.  It  loU 
lows  of  fourfo  that  they  form  the  body  of  the  militia,  who  are  thebiiU 
wark  of  the  nation.  The  value  of  th:ir  property  occupied  by  agricul- 
ture, is  many  tinics  greater  than  the  property  employed  in  every  other 
way.  The  fcttlcmcnt  of  waile  lands,  the  fubdivifion  of  farms,  and  the 
numerous  improvements  in  hufbandry,  annually  incrcafe  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  agricultural  inteiefl..  'fhe  ri^Ttiurces  they  derive  from  it, 
arc  at  all  times  certain  and  indifpenfably  necefl'ary  :  befides,  the  rural 
life  promotes  heidth,  by  its  attivc  nature ;  and  morality,  by  keepi.-g 
the  people  from  the  luxuries  and  vices  of  the  populous  towns.  In  ftiort, 
agriculture  is  the  fpring  of  their  commerce,  and  the  parent  of  manufac- 
tures. 

COMMERCE. 

The  vafl  extent  of  fea-coaft,  which  fpreads  before  the  confederated 
dates;  the  number  of  excellent  harbours  and  fca-port  towns  t'r.ey  pcf. 
fefs ;  the  numerous  creeks  and  immenfc  bays,  which  indent  the  coafl  ; 
and  the  rivers,  likes,  and  canals,  which  pcninfulate  the  whole  country; 
added  to  its  agriciilrur;d  advantages  and  improvements,  give  this  part  of 
America  fuperior  advantages  for  trade.  Their  commerce,  including 
their  exports,  imports,  fliipping,  raanufadures,  and  fifheries,  ma/ 
properly  be  confidered  as  forming  one  interelt.  This  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  great  objett,  and  the  moll  important  interefl  of  the  New 
Ensjland  States 

Since  commerce  has  ever  been  confidcrcd  as  the  handmaid  of  agri- 
culture, panicularl}'  in  America,  where  the  agricultural  intcreft  fo 
greatly  prcdoininatus;  and  fince  neither  can  llouriih  without  the  other, 
policy  and  inteieil  point  out  the  necefiity  of  fuch  a  f\  Item  of  commer- 
tial  and  agriLuliaial  regulations,  as  will  originate  and  effeftually  pre- 
ferve  a  proper  conneciion  and  balance  between  them. 

"^riie  confumprion  of  filh,  oil,  whale-bcne,  and  other  articles  ob- 
tained through  tie  tiflieries,  in  the  towns  and  counties  that  are  con- 
venient for  navigation,  lias  become  much  greater  than  is  generally 
fuppofed.  It  is  computed  that  no  lefs  than  live  thoufand 'barrels  of 
mackarel,  fahnon,  and  pickled  codfilh,  arc  \  ended  annually  in  the  city 
of  Philadclpliia :  add  to  them  the  dried  filh,  oil,  fpermaceti  candlcJ, 
whale-bone.  Sec.  and  it  will  be  found  that  a  little  fleet  of  floops  and 
fchooners  aie  employed  in  the  bufinefs. 

The 
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The  demand  for  the  forementioned  articles  is  proportionably  great 
ill  the  other  parts  of  the  Union,  efpucially  in  Bofton  and  the  large 
commeicial  towns  that  lie  aloni;  thecor.ll  no'-th-eaftward,  which  enter 
largely  into  tht-  fifljinj';  trade,  .ma  ihc  veilcis  employed  in  tranfport- 
injj  ihem  proiJcrtionably  n'?  >  erons.     'J  he  increale  of  their  towns  and 
nianufai'turcs  will  inc    -lA  chcdcnr'iul  for  thefe  articles,  andofcourfc 
the  niini'ier  of  ccall   .<;  vciffl^.     Tii  the  prcfcnt  ftate  of  their  naviga- 
tion, they  can  be  :,r  no  doubt  of  procuring  thefe  fupplies  by  means 
of  t;  oir  own  vetllls.     This  will  afford  encouragement  to  the  buli- 
nel   of  fliip-buildinj;,  iind  incrcafe  the  number  of  their  fjamen,  who 
m'ft  Iicreafter  form  an  important  part  of  the  defence  cf  their  coun- 
try.    Add  to  thefe,  their  j)rofpet'-ts  from  the  fur  trade  of  Canada ; 
the  vpfl  lettlcir  'Us  which  are  m  .king  at  Pittfburg,  Genefle,  and  in 
other  parts  in  t.>t  neighbourhood  of  Canada  ;  the  advantages  of  the"  r 
ini   id  n.ivi^ratiotij  by  means  of  the  lakes,  the  noithern  branches  c^ 
thev'i'io,  the  Potomack,  the  Sufquehannah,  ana  the  Hudfon,  with 
many  t  her  circuniftaiices  depending  not  only  on  the  fitnation,  but 
likcAM     '  n  the  climate,  proximity,  &c.  mull,  in  a  few  years,  put 
a  large  h    ie  of  'lii    trade  into  their  hands,  and  procure  them,  at 
leaft,  a  pn-;.'  ; -ionable  fliare  of  the  large  profits  thence  arifing,  which 
Canada,  fnue  the  year  1763,  has  enjoyed  almoft  exchifively.     Thcfc 
advantages,  however,  are  (till  but  in  profpeft;  and  mufl  remain  fo  until 
the  Britifli,  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  fhall  have  evacuated  the 
forts  at  Niagara,  the  large  Settlements  of  the  Heights,  th  it  of  Michilil- 
makinak,  &c.  And  ahhough  the  Britifh,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
«njoy  with  the  Americans  the  portages  of  the  navigation  of  the  lakes, 
yet,  fliould  a  difpute  arife,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  the  former  to 
contcft  it ;  for  the  northern  and  north-eartern  parts  of  the  continent,  in- 
cluded in  the  Brit.fh  limits,  arc  much  colder^  more  mountainous  and 
poorer  than  the  United  States,  and  have  no  rivers,  but  fuchas  are  full 
of  rapids  and  falls;  confccpicntly,  this  trade  cannot  be  carried  on  by  the 
Canadians  vvidithelame  facility  nor  advantage  as  by  the  Americans.  Still 
England  will  have  left  the  exclufive  right  to  the  communication  from 
Montreal  with  the  High-lands,  through  the  large  river  of  the  Ottavvas, 
which  flovws  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains, nine-miles  from  that  rity ;  but  its  rapids  and  falls  render  this  way, 
if  not  imprafticable,  at  lenft  always  very  expenfive  and  precarious. 

The  quantity  of  fun.,  deer  and  elk  ikins,  annually  imported  from 
the  northern  parts  of  America  to  England,  is  prodigious.  In  1784, 
the  amount  of  lales  for  furs  was  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty- 
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five  thoufand  pounds.  It  has  not  equalled  this  fum  every  yen  (i)\cct 
but  lias  Icldoin  varied  more  tluui  from  ten  to  twenty  thoufand  pounds, 
and  this  often  on  the  favourable  fide.  When  we  confider  the  num- 
ber of  aninjalb  dcftroyed  to  furnifli  fuch  extenfive  produfls,  the  mind 
feels  itfclf  lol^  in  contempl.uing  the  vaft  trad  of  country  that  could  al 
ford  an  habitnion  for  them. 

The  foliowinj;  is  a  ftatement  of  the  number  offurs  Sccerwrcd 
to  fule  at  rlu;  New -York  coftee-houfe,  in  London,  in  tlieprefent  y^ar, 
X794,  by  the  regular  brokers : 


10,090  wolf 

18,950  fox 

780  wolverin 

31,370  mulqiialli 

„  f  rabbit  and 
7,708  \ 

I   white  hare 

10,785  kuld 


304,130  deer 
1,085  ^^^ 
6,890  fcals 
983  lamb 
4,820  fqu^rrel 
8,300  filher 

22,600  coney. 


ao9,S9Z  racomi 

2  5,(>74  bear 

34,300  martin 
145,830  beaver 

29,84:5  otter 
5,840  oppc'lluiu 

13,220  cat 

57,580  mink 

To  their  mft  be  added  a  Imall  quantity  of  furs,  and  deer  not  yet 
lold  ;  thole  luul  in  private  trade,  and  a  <iuantity  fold  public  by  ano- 
ther hand,  amountmj^  to  more  than  fix  thoufand  pounds.  In  ihis 
enumeration,  the  quantity  ijiiportcd  by  the  Hudlbn's  Bay  Company 
is  not  noticed.  The  chief  of  rliefp  fuii  are  paid  for  in  Engliih  xna- 
nubclures. — Not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  them,  beaver,  rabbit, 
and  deer  (kins  excepted.,  if  io  nr  :h,  are  done  any  thing  more  to  In 
Eni;!and,  tl.aii  he.-'l.  foriccf,  and  re-packed;  t  great  portion  ate  rf- 
fliippcd  to  (lurmany,  and  difperfed  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
empire,  France,  &;c.  fome  r:refli:pped  from  London  dire<5l  for  Fr.'ince, 
and  fome  to  Rullia,  China,  &;c.  at  immenfe  profits.  •> 

This  valuable  trade,  which  is  carried  on  tlirough  Quebec,  >nill  a 
great  part  of  it  fali  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans^  as  foon  as  the  for- 
tifications, which  tlie  Driiiili  pofl'els  in  their  northern  territories,  fliall 
be  rcftored.  To  ihis  confideration,  rather  than  to  the  pretended 
companion  for  the  Royalifts,  may  be  attributed  the  delay  of  that  ref- 
titution.  The  period  when  this  rtftitution  mnji  be  made,  is  however 
arrived  :  a  period  which  tlic  Britifli  government  have  long  anticipated 
with  forrow.  Such  are  fome  of  the  commercial  refoiirctis  and  prof- 
pedts  of  the  United  States. 

But  for  various  reafons,  the  advantages  for  trade  which  nature  has  fo 
liberally  given  the  Americans,  have  never,  till  fince  the  eftablifhment 
of  the  prefent  government,  been  properly  improved.  Before  the  re- 
volution, Great-£ritaiu  claimed  an  cxclufive  ri^ht  to  the  trade  of  her 
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/mcrlcan  colonics.  This  right,  which  flie  inflexibly  maiatalnrd,  ena- 
rlcJ  her  to  frihcr  own  price,  as  well  on  the  artitlos  which  flic  pur- 
fiaffil  from  thf:n,  as  upon  thofc  of  her  own  manufaftures  exported 
for  their  confiiinpij  )n.  The  carrying  trade,  too,  was  preferred  almoft 
r  rlulivcly  in  her  own  hands,  which  atForded  a  temptation  to  the  car- 
riers, that  was  otren  too  powt-rful  to  be  vvit'irtood,  to  exart  exorbitant 
fommilfioni  and  freights.  Altiioiigh  we  will  not  even  ha'^ard  a  con- 
ift.irc  how  nvich  Great  Britain  enriched  herfelfby  this  cxclufive  trade 
>  ;:'ii  her  colonies,  yet  this  we  may  fay,  that  by  denying  them  the  pri- 
ulege  of  carrying  tliejr  own  pruiuce  to  foreign  markets,  flic  deprived 
tlu.;ii  of  the  opportunity  ofrealiiing,  in  their  full  extent,  the  advan-r 
tages  for  irid'^  which  nature  has  ;^iven  them. 

The  late  vvar,  which  brought  about  tlie  fcparation  from  Grc  f  Bri- 
tain, threw  the  commeri-ial  r.fFairs  of  Am^-rica  into  great  •  iufion. 
The  p')wers  of  the  old  conft-deraiion  were  iinequ.il  to  th  *  com]  xe- 

cution  of  any  meafures,  calculated  efFedually  to  recover  tliem  1  their 
d'T-inged  fituatiun.  Through  want  of  power  in  the  old  Congrcf.  to 
collc^l  a  revenue  for  the  difchatge  of  their  foreign  and  domcftic  debt, 
their  credit  was  deft roycd,  and  trade  of  confeijuence  greatly  einbar- 
ralTcd.  Each  State,  in  her  defultorv  regulations  ot  trade,  regarded  her 
own  interert,  while  that  of  the  unitin  was  ne^lcded.  And  fo  different 
were  the  intercfts  of  the  fevcral  States,  that  their  laws  refpeding  trade 
often  clalhcd  with  each  other,  and  were  produftive  of  unhappy  onfe- 
quences.  The  large  commercial  States  had  it  in  their  power  to  opprefs 
their  neighbours;  and  in  fome  inftanccs  this  power  was  dircftly  or 
indirei-tly  excrcifed.  Tliefe  impolitic  and  unjullifiable  regulations, 
formed  on  the  imprefTion  of  the  moment,  and  proceeding  from  no 
anii'orm  or  permanent  principles,  excited  unhappy  jealoufies  between 
the  claihing  States,  and  occafioned  frequent  ftagnations  in  their  trade, 
aad  in  fome  inftances,  a  fecrecy  in  their  commarcial  policy.  But  the 
wife  mfafures  which  have  been  adopted  by  Congrcfs,  under  the  pre» 
font  efHcient  government  of  the  United  States,  have  extricated  them 
almolt  entirely  from  thcfe  embarralTinent<i,  and  put  a  new  and  pleaf- 
Ing  face  upon  their  public  affairs.  Inverted  with  the  adequate  powers, 
Congrefs  have  formed  a  fyftem  of  commercial  regulations,  which 
enable  them  to  meet  the  cppofers  of  their  trade  upon  their  own 
ground;  a  fyftem  which  has  placed  their  commerce  on  a  refpedlable, 
uniform,  and  intelligible  footing,  adapted  to  promote  the  general 
jntcreftsof  the  union,  with  the  fmalloft  injury  to  the  individual  States. 

The  countnes  with  which  the  United  States  have  had  their  chief 
commercial  intercourfe  are  Spain.  Portugal,  France,  Great  Britain,  the 
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United  Netherlands,  Denmark}  and  Sweden,  and  their  American  pol, 
feiTions,  Ruffia,  &c,  Sic,  &c.  and  rhe  articles  of  export  which  conftitute, 


srefent,  the  bafis  of  that 

commerce  are  as  follows :                                | 

Mob 

Rum 

ORES, 

METALS,    &C. 

Run 

Copper  Ore 

Skimmers  and  ladles 

Bran 

Pig 

Anchors 

Bran 

Sheet 

Grapnails 

Gin 

Manufadlured 

Mufkets 

Ditt 

Iron,  the  ton 

CutlalTes 

Ditt 

Pig 

Knives  and  forks 

Con 

Shot  for  cannon 

Chefts  of  carpenters'  tools 

Bar 

Kails 

Hoi 

Nail  rods,  &c. 

Waggon  boxes 

Hoi 

Hoops 

Pots,  kettles,  and  other  failings 

Mu 

Axes 

Cannon 

She 

Hoes 

Swivels 

Drawing  knives 

Shot  for  cannon 

Gl 

Scythes 

Lead,  Sheet 

Pii 

Locks  and  bolts 

Pig 

Shovels 

Shot 

1 

KAVAL    STORES.                                                                  | 

1         Ci 

Pemp 

Rofm 

1         ^^ 

Cables  and  cordag« 

Turpentine                              ^,. 

■         ^' 

Pitch 

Sail  cloth 

I          ^* 

Tar 

• 
4 

1 

FROVISIOKS.                                                                       1 

I 

Rice 

Dried  fi(h 

I 

Flour 

Pickled  fi(h 

1 

Ship  ftuff 

Cheefe 

I 

Rye  meal 

Lard 

I 

Indian  meal 

Butter 

1 

Buckwheat  meat 

Saufages 

1 

Oat  meal 

Carcafes  of  mutton 

^H 

Muftard 

Neats  tongues 

1 

Bread 

Oyfters  pickled 

1 

Beef 

Potatoes 

I 

Pork 

Onions 

B 

Crackers 

Other  vegetables. 

■ 

Hams  and  bacon 

Reeds 

B 

Ven^fon  and  mutton  ham^ 

B 

«riRITSf 
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sriRits, 

WIKES,   &C. 

Molafles 

Madeira  and  other  wine 

Run,  American 

Bottled  ditto 

Rum,  Weft  India 

Vinegar 

Brandy- 

Eflence  of  Spruce 

Brandy,  Peach 

Beer 

Gin 

Ale 

Ditto 

Porter 

Ditto 

Ditto  bottled 

Cordials 

tlVE 

STOCK. 

Horned  Cattle 

Deer 

Horfes 

Hogs 

Mules 

Poultry 

Sheep 

271 


ORVCS,    MEDICINES,  &C. 

Clauber  falts  Saflafras  wood  or  root 

Pink,  China  and  fnake  root        Genfang,  &c.  &c, 
SaiTafras  bark 

GROCERIES* 

Caflia  and  cinnamon  Cocoa 


Cloves 

Chocolate 

Pimento 

Brown  fugat 

Pepper 

Loaf  fugar 

Sago 

Other  fugars 

Teas 

Raifins 

Coffee 

GRAIN    SEEDS    AND    PULSt. 

Wheat 

Madder 

Rye 

Garden  feeds 

Barley 

Hay  feed 

Indian  corn 

Muftard  feed 

Oats 

Cotton  feed 

Buck  wheat 

Flax  feed 

Peas  and  Beans 

SKINS 

AND    FURS, 

Buffalo  and  cow 

hides 

Beaver 

Morocco 

Martin 

Calf  in  hair 

Mink 

Moofc  and  elk 

. 

Mu(qua(h 

■f  * 


f  w 


::   S} 


mi 

'if: 


i   . 


f! 


'  -^jf '. 


:..,   i? 
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(Skins  and  Furs  continued  J, 
Deer  Ituns  Cat 

Seals  Fox 

Bear)  wolfe>  and  lyget  Wolveren 

Otter  Squirrel*  and 

Raccoon  Sundry  other  (kins  and  furs 

SADLERT)    AND    OTHER    ARTICLES    IN    LEATHER. 

Saddles^  mens'  Shoes,  mens'  and  women^' 

Bridles  fioots 

Whips  Boot  legs 

Coach  and  other  carriage  harnefs  Leather  tanned  and  dreffcd 

Waggon  and  cart  goers 

TIMBER    WORK. 

Frames  of  houfes 

windows  and  doors 


Frames  of  veffels 
fnows 
boats 


Tables 

Bedfteads 

Defies 

Bureaus 

Sophas  and  fettees 

CoacheSf 
Cbaiiot3» 


Staves  and  heading; 

Shingles 

Shook  ca(ks 

Cafks 

Laths 

Hoops 

Hoop-poles 

Mafts 

Bowfprits 

Booms 

Spars 

Hand  fpikes 

I'umps 


MOUSE    FURNITURE. 

Clocks 
Clock  cafes 
Cherts 

Chairs,  Windfot 
Chairs  Rulh 

CARRIAGES. 

Phaetons,  &c. 
Waggons  and  cart: 

WOOD. 

Boxes  and  brakes 

Blocks 

Oars 

Oar  rafters 

Trunnels 

Cedar  and  oak  kncet 

Bread  hooks 

Curlings 

Anchor  Hocks 

Cedar  ports 

Oak  boards  and  plank 

Pine  balk 

Pine  boards  and  plank 
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Other  boards  and  plank 
Scantling 

j;  rOak,'  pine,  &c. 
'I      Ditto,  ditto 
*>   l  Mahogany 
Li^jnum  Vila; 
Logwood  and  nicaragua 
Mahogany,  logwood.  Sec. 


Maft  hoops 

Axe  helves 

Trufs  hoops 

Yokes  and  bowes  for  oxen 

l,ock  Ilocks 

Worm  tubs 

Wheel  barrows 

Waggon  and  cart  wheels 

Spokes  and  Fellies 


Oak,  pine.  Sec. 

Corusofoak,  pine,  hickory,  .tc.  Spinning  wheels 

Ditto  of  oak  bark  Tubs,  pails.   Sea 

Oak  bark,  ground  Bowls,  difhes,  platters,  kc. 


Albes,  pot 

Allies,  peail 

Apples 

Bricks 

Boats 

Bellows  for  fmlths 

Rrimftone 

Bliicking  or  lampblack 

Bayberries 

Cider 

Ditto  bottled 

Chalk 

Cotton 

CanJIes,  myrtle  wax 
Wax 
Tallow 
Spermaceti 

Coals 

Cr.'ineberries 

Corks- 

Corn-fans 

Duck  Ruflia 

Canes  and  walking-fticks 

American  cotton  and  wool 

Flax 

Vol.    I. 


SUNDRIES. 

Nutts 
Oil  whale 
Oil  fpermaceti 
Oil  linfced 
Spirits  of  turpentine 
Porcelain  or  China  ware 
Powder,  gun 
Powder,  hair 
Pomatum 
1  aints 
Pipes 

Printing  preffes 
Printing  types 
Plaiiter  of  Paris 
Soap 
Starch 
Snu  IT 
Steel 

Silk,  raw 
Silver,  old 
Salt 

Stone  ware 
Feathers 
•cards  FHnts 

Grindftones 
N  n 


!'    r 


',  ^il     I'  1 


■b^l 


iiii: 


Glaft 


^m 


■ri 
M 


M^i 
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DESCRIPTION 

(Sundrits  con  tinned.) 

Glafs  ware 

Nankeens 

Ditto  for  windows 

Ditto  manufa(^ure<i 

Honey 

Tallow- 

Hops 

Twine 

Hay 

Towcloth 

Hats 

Toys  for  children 

Horns 

Tin 

Horntip* 

Ditto  manufaftured 

Indigo 

Varnifii 

Lime 

Whalebone,  &c. 

Yellow  or 

queen's  wire 

Wax,  Bees 

Tobacco 

Myrtle,  &c. 

The  proportion  of  their  exports,  and  their  vnke  to  the  nations  before 
mentioned,  and  to  their  dominions  refpcftively,  as  they  flood  in  i.'.e 
year  179^  is  as  follows. 


SUMMARY  OF    |;XPORTS. 

To  the  dominions  of  Ruflla  •  .  . 

To  the  dominions  of  Sweden  -  -  . 

To  the  dominions  of  Denmark         -         - 

To  the  dominions  of  the  United  Netherlands 

To  the  dominions  of  Great  Briisin 

To  the  Imperial  ports  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  and 

Germany  .  -  ,  - 

To  Hamburg,  Bremen,  an4  other  Hanfe  towns 
To  the  dominions  of  France  -  _  - 

To  the  dominions  of  Spain  .  -  _ 

To  the  dominions  of  Portugal 
To  the  Italian  Ports  -  .  - 

To  Morocco  -  -  -  « 

To  the  Eaft  Indies,  generally  -  «  - 

To  Africa,  generally  -  .  - 

To  the  Weft  Indies,  generally 
To  the  North  Weft  Coaft  of  America 
To  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  for  a  market 

Total  Dollars 


Dols.    Cts. 

3.570 

21,866.     2 

877>273'  53 
1,634,825.   6 

7»953>4iS.  21 


362,010.  2t 

64,259.  25 

4,298,^62.  c6 

1,501,286.95 

1,039,696.  47 

31,756.  90 

3,660.  50 

318,628.  46 

168,477.  92 

59>434.  36 

3*380 
29,274.   5 

»7jS7 *»55»' 45 
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The  exports  of  the  year  ending  September  31,  1792,  amounted  in 
value  to  tvvcnty-one  millions,  five  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-eijjht 
pounds,  from  which  time  they  have  been  gradually  on  the  increafe. 

riic  imports  of  America,  confifl  moftly  of  articles  onivhich  European 
Induftry  has  been  exhaullcd,  an  idea  of  their  extent,  as  well  as  of  that 
of  the  American  navigation,  depending  on  their  commerce,  will  appear 
b,  :hc  following  tables,  containing  abftrads  of  duties  on  the  imports, 
and  on  the  tonnage  of  velTels  entered  into  the  different  ports  of  the 
Uiiited  States,  in  the  year  1791. 
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It  inay  be  n^-cclTary  here  to  notice  the  princlpnl  rcilriflions,  impnfitior.*, 
anJ  prohibitions  fiillaincd  by  thi;  United  Statos  in  their  trai.le  with  the 
diiTcrent  European  Uingdoins,  in  contrail  with  ihofc  (uilaincd  by  them 
in  tht'ir  trade  with  tlic  Upired  States. 

Of  their  coininrrclal  u'iijoiis.  Stain  recolvra  favordily,  their  bread, 
ftulK,  faked  fith,  wood,  fiiips,  tar,  pitch,  and  tui[)entine.  On  their 
meals,  however,  as  well  as  on  thofc  of  other  foreign  countries,  when  rr. 
exported  to  their  colonics,  they  have  latu!}-  inipnfed  duties,  of  from  half 
.'I  dollar  to  two  dollars  the  barrel,  the  duties  bein;^;  T  -iropoftioned  to 
the  current  price  of  their  own  flour,  as  that  both  togctiier  arc  to  make 
the  conilant  fiim  of  nine  dollars  per  barrel. 

They  do  not  difcourage  the  rice,  pot  and  pearl  afli,  faltcd  provifions, 
or  whale  oil  of  the  United  States ;  but  tlicfe  articles  being  in  fmall  de- 
mand at  their  markets,  are  carried  thither  b-.it  in  a  fmall  degree.  Their 
demand  for  rice,  however,  is  increafmg.  Neither  tobacco,  nor  indigo 
are  received  there.  American  commerce  is  permitted  with  their  Ca. 
nary  Illands,  under  the  fame  conditions. 

The  Spaniards,  and  their  coh)nics,  are  the  ad^ual  confumers  of  what 
they  receive  from  the  United  States. 

The  na/igation  of  the  United  States  is  free  with  the  kingdom  of 
Spain ;  foreign  goods  being  received  there  in  tl.eir  fliips,  on  the  fame 
conditions  as  if  carried  in  their  own,  or  in  the  vcllels  of  the  country  of 
which  fuch  goods  arc  the  manufarture  or  praduce. 

Portugal  receives  favourably  American  grain,  biead,  faltcd  fifli, 
and  other  faltcd  provifions,  wood,  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine. 

For  flax-feed,  pot  and  pearl-a(h,  thoug'i  not  difcouraged,  there  is  little 
demand. 

American  ftiips  pay  20  per  cent,  on  being  fold  to  l*ortuguefc  fubjeds, 
and  arc  then  free  bottoms. 

Foreign  goods,  except  tboie  of  the  Kafl  InJics,  are  received  on  the 
fame  footing  in  American  vefTcls,  as  in  their  own,  or  any  others ;  that 
is  to  fay,  on  general  duties  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
and  confequently  their  navigation  isunobitrudcd  by  them. — Tobacco, 
rice  and  meals  are  prohibited. 

The  Portuguefe  and  their  colonies  confume  what  they  receive  from 
the  American  States, 

Thefe  regulations  extend  to  the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  the  Cape  de 
Vcrd  iflands,  except  that  in  thefe,  meals  and  rice  are  received  freely. 

France  receives  favourably  American  bread  ftufT,  rice,  wood,  pot  and 
pearl  afhes. 

A  duty  of  five  fous  the  kcntal,  or  nearly  four  and  an  half  cents  is. 
3  paici 
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pij^l  on  American  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  Whale  oils  pay  fix  livrtiJ 
the  (".ciital,  and  arc  the  only  foreign  whale  oils  admitted.  Of  the  ftatcs, 
inJigij  pays  five  livres  on  the  kental ;  their  own  two  and  an  half:  but  a 
Jitfjrcnce  of  quality,  ftill  more  than  a  difference  of  duty,  prevents  its 
fefking  that  market. 

Saluil  beef  is  received  freely  for  rc-expnrtatlon,  hut  if  for  home  con- 
fiiniptioi),  it  pays  live  li\res  the  kfnt;il.  Other  falted  provifions  pay  that 
(i'ji\  in  all  cafes,  and  falted  fifli  is  made  lately  to  pay  the  prohibitory  one 
cl  i.vcnty  livres  in  the  kental. 

American  fhips  are  free  to  carry  to  France  all  foreign  goods  which 
iiitv  be  carried  in  their  own  or  any  other  veflcls,  except  tobaccoes  not 
ti.c  :);rowth  of  the  ftates ;  and  they  participate  with  the  French  fiiips 
in  the  exclufive  carriage  of  wh.ile  oils  and  tobaccoes. 

During  their  former  government,  the  tobacco  was  under  a  monopoly; 
but  paid  no  duties,  and  American  lliips  were  freely  fold  in  their  ports, 
;ind  converted  into  national  bottoms.  The  firfl;  natinnal  afiembly  took 
iftin  American  (hips  this  privilege  :  they  emancipated  tobacco  from  its 
monopoly,  but  fubjefted  it  to  duties  of  eighteen  livres  fifteen  fous  the 
kental,  carried  in  their  own,  and  twenty-live  livres  if  carried  in  Ame- 
rican \eflrels,  a  difference  more  than  equal  to  the  neight  of  the  article. 

The  French  nation  have  however  offered  to  enter  into  a  new  treaty 
of  commerce  with  the  United  States  on  more  liberal  terms  and  in  the 
mean  time  have  relaxed  fome  of  the  above  reftraints  and  fcveritics. 

Grfat  Britain  receives  from  the  ftates  pot  and  pearl  afhes  free» 
while  thofe  of  other  nations  pay  a  duty  of  two  flilllings  and  three-pence 
the  kental.  There  is  an  equal  diftindion  in  favour  of  their  bar  iron,  of 
which  article,  however,  they  do  not  produce  enough  for  their  own  ufe. 
Woods  are  free  from  America,  whillt  they  pay  fome  ftnall  duty  from 
other  countries.  Their  tar  and  pitch  pay  iid.  fierling  the  barrel ;  from 
other  alien  countries  they  pay  about  a  penny  and  a  third  more. 

Tlieir  tobacco,  for  Britlth  confumptlon,  pays  is.  3d,  fterllng  the 
pound,  cuftom  and  excife,  befidcs  heavy  cxpences  of  collcftion.  And 
rice,  ill  the  fame  cafe,  pays  7s.  4d.  fterling  the  hundred  weight ;  which, 
rendering  it  too  dear  as  an  article  of  common  food,  it  is  confcquently 
ufed  in  very  fmall  quantity. 

The  falted  fifh,  and  other  falted  provifions  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept bacon,  are  prohibited.     Bacon  and  a'h.de  oil  are  under  prohibitory 
duties;  fu  are  their  grains,  meals,  and  bread,  as  to  our  internal  confump- 
tions  unlefs  in  times  of  fuch  fcarcity  as  may  raife  the  price  of  wheat  to 
50s.  fterling  the  qa:.rrer,  and  other  grains  and  meals  in  proportion. 
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American  (liips,  though  purchafed  and  navigated  by  Britifi!  Ui,.^.    , 
are  not  permitted  to  be  ufed,  even  in  our  trade  with  tlion:. 

While  the  vcflels  of  other  nations  are  fccur^d  by  {^anding  !.".u;.,  •  .], 
cannot  be  altered,  but  by  the  concurrent  uill  of  ihe  tl-.vee  oranci.esot 
the  Britiih  Ic^^inaturc,  in  bringing  hitlicr  any  produce  or  ma:uil';iduve 
of  the  count!}- to  \\h:',:'i  thi-y  hi'long,  which  maybe  lawfully  carried  ia 
any  \?frcls,  Americun  riii[)S  with  th;:  fame  proliibition  of  wliat  is  foreigr, 
are  further  prohibited  by  a  flanding  law  (12  Car.  11.  28,  j.  3,)  from 
bringing  hither  all  and  any  of  their  own  domcflic  pro d unions  and  n„i. 
nufa^^tures.  A  fubfequent  aft,  indeed,  has  authorifed  the  executive  pouer 
to  permit  the  carriage  of  their  productions  in  their  own  bottoms,atitsfjle 
difcretion  ;  and  the  pcrmiirion  has  been  given  from  year  to  year  by  pre. 
clamation,  but  fubjed  every  moment  to  be  withdrawn  on  its  fmglc  will, 
in  which  event,  American  vcliels  having  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  board, 
ftand  interdided  from  the  entry  of  all  Brltifh  ports.  The  difadvantage 
of  a  tenure  wldch  may  be  fo  fuddenly  difcontinucd  was  experienced  by 
the  American  merchants  on  a  late  occafion,  when  un  official  notification 
that  this  law  would  be  ftriiftiy  enforced,  gave  them  juft  apprehenfions fcr 
the  fate  of  their  vefTcls  and  cargoes  which  they  had  difpatched  or  dc- 
ftinedto  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  The  minifter  indeed,  frankly  ex- 
preiled  his  perfonal  conviction  that  the  words  of  the  order  went  fartliet 
than  was  intended,  and  (o  he  afterwards  officially  informed  them ;  but 
the  embarraffmcnts  of  the  moment  were  real  ard  great,  and  the  polFi- 
bility  of  their  renewal  lays  their  commerce  to  this  country  under  the 
fame  fpecies  of  difcouragement  as  to  other  countries,  where  it  is  regu- 
lated by  a  fmglc  legiflator ;  and  the  diltinftion  is  too  remarkable  not  to 
be  noticed,  that  the  navigation  of  the  American  States  is  excluded  from 
the  fecurity  of  fixed  laws,  wh.ile  that  fecurity  is  given  to  the  navigation 
of  others. 

American  veffels  pay  in  our  ports  is.  9d.  Acrling  per  ton,  light  and  tri- 
nity dues,  more  than  is  paid  by  our  OT,i'?i  fliips,  except  in  the  port  of 
London,  where  they  pay  the  fam.e  as  Britifli. 

The  greater  part  of  what  we  receive  from  them  is  re-exported  to  other 
countries,  under  the  ufelefs  charges  of  an  intermediate  depofit  and  double 
voyage.  From  tai:)lcs  publifhed  in  London,  and  compofcd  from  the 
books  of  our  cuilom-houfes,  it  appears  that  of  the  indigo  imported  htic 
in  the  years  1  773 — 4 — j,  one  third  was  re-exported  ;  and  from  a  docu- 
ment of  authority,  we  learn  that  of  the  rice  and  tobacco  imported  here 
before  the  war,  four-fifths  were  re-exported.  Tiie  quantities  fenthere 
for  re-exportation  fince  the  war,  are  confiderablydiminiflied,  yet  IS  fo 
than  reafon  and  national  intercfl  would  didate.     The  whole  of  their 
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;Min  is  rc-cxjiorted  when  wheat  is  below  jos.  the  quarter,  and  other 
cuius  in  proportion. 

The  principal  fafts,  relative  to  the  qiiellion  of  reciprocity  of  commcr* 
ci;'lr:;^i]lations,  between  Great  Britain  and  t!ie  United  States  of  America, 
have,  by  a  gentleman  who  had  accefs  to  every  ncceffary  information  for 
f.';e  purpofe,  been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  table,  wliieh  we  will  infert, 
in  order  that  the  citizens  of  one  country,  and  the  ful'Jccto  of  the  ouher, 
may  have  a  clear  and  dillinft  view  of  the  fubjetft. 


C  R  r  A  T     BRITAIN 

Prohibits  American  veflVIs  from 
cnicring  into  the  ports  of  feveral 
prts  of  her  dominions,  viz.  the 
\\\-i  Indies,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
.\>tt'  Brunfwick,  Newfoundland, 
{':\x  Breton,  Hudfon's  Bav,  Hon- 
'  riis  Bay,  and  herEall  India  fpice- 
ar.i)l;et. 

bhe  impofes  double  light  money 
01  American  vclTclbin  moft  of  her 
ports. 

S'le  prohibits  the  navigating  aJ 
..■v.'.'.v/.v,  of  American  veflels  by  na- 
tive or  other  feamen. 

She  prohibits  the  employment  of 
American  built  fliips  by  her  own 
citi/.ens,  in  many  branches  of  trade, 
lij'on  anv  terms. 


-he  charg.-s  a  duty  on  American 
fail  cloth,  made  up  in  the  United 
Stares  for  Britlfh  (hips. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
goods  from  feveral  parts  of  her  do- 
minions into  others,  in  American 
velfeis,  upon  any  terms. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 

O  o 
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Admit  Eritllh  vefTels  into  ^// 
their  ports,  fubjedl:  to  a  tonnage 
duty  of  4.1  cents,  or  2.1  flerling 
pence,  more  than  American  veflels 
and  an  addition  of  one  tenth  to  the 
amount  of  the  impoll  accruing  on 
their  cargoes. 

They  do  not  impofc  extra  light 
money  on  Britifli  veflels  in  any  of 
their  ports. 

They  admit  the  navigating  of 
Britifli  veflels  by  native  or  other 
feamen,  aJ  libitum. 

They  admit  the  employment  of 
Britiih  built  fhips  by  Englifli  fub- 
jefts,  in  every  branch  of  trade, 
upon  the  terms  of  44  cents  ex- 
tra per  ton,  and  one  tenth  extra 
on  the  import;  arifing  from  their 
cargoes. 

They  do  not  charge  a  duty  on 
Britifh  fail  cloth,  made  up  in  Great 
Britain  for  American  fliips. 

They  admit  the  importation  of 
goods  from  any  part  of  their  domi- 
nions into  another,  in  Britifli  vef- 
fels,  on  t'le  terms  of  44  cents  per 
ton  extra  on  the  vefltd. 

They  adni/i  the  importation  of 
2  goods 
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GREAT    BRITAIN 

goods  into  Great  Britain,  by  Amc- 
[  rican  velfels,  from  any  other  coun- 
try than  the  Unii.d  States. 

She   prohibits   the   importation 

[  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United 

States,  by  American  veffels,  of  all 

goods  not  produced  by  the  United 

States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
any  goods  previoufly  brought  into 
the  United  States,  from  the  faid 
States  into  Great  Britain,  even  in 
Britifli  veflcls, 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  of 
fevpral  articles  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States. 

She  lays  duties  of  various  rates 
upon  the  exportation  of  many  ar- 
ticles to  the  United  States. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of 
all  manufadlures  from  the  United 
States,  into  her  European  domi- 
nions, and  her  colonies,  unlefs  it 
be  fome  very  fimple  preparations 
and  dccoiflions,  requifitc  to  her 
navy,  (hipping,  and  manufafturcs. 
She  imnofcs  very  confiderable 
duties  upon  Hnne  of  the  agr'icuhural 
produflions  of  the  United  States, 
.md  excludes  others  by  duties  equal 
to  their  value. 
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goods  into  the  United  States,  in 
Britilh  veffels,  from  eierj  country 
whatever. 

They  do  not  pro'nibit  the  impor. 
tation  into  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain,  by  Britilh  vefTels, 
of  any  goods  not  produced  by  Great 
Britain. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor. 
tation  of  any  goods  previouOv 
brought  into  Great  Britain,  from 
that  kingdom  intothe  United  States, 
in  eitlier  Britilh  or  American 
bottoms. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  any  article  from  the  United 
States  to  Great  Britain. 

They  do  not  lay  a  duty  on  the 
exportation  of  any  article  whatever 
to  Great  Britain. 

They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor. 
tation  of  any  manufadlure  whatever 
from  Great  Britain, 


Slje  prohibits,  for  confiderable 
terms  of  time,  fome  of  the  principal 
agricultural  p/odu^lions  of  the 
United  Stat; 
limc^. 


and  others  at  all 

0 


They  impofc  moderate  dutie^i 
lower  than  any  other  foreign  na- 
tion by  2,  3,  and  4  for  one,  on  the 
produce  and  manufailiires  of  Great 
Britain,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
ftances,  and  exclude  fcarcely  any 
articles  by  duties  equal  to  theij 
value. 

They  prohibit  none  of  the  agri- 
cultural produftions,  of  Great 
Brirain  or  her  dominions. 


It 
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It  is  underftood  that  by  treaty  They  treat  Great  Britain  as  fa- 
Ihe  grants  fome  favours,  which  are  vourahle  as  any  nation  whatever 
not  extended  to  the  United  States,      as  to  fhips,  imports,  and  exports 

and  in  all  other  refpecJ^s. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of  They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
fome  American -rticles,  in  Ameri-  tation  of  any  Britifh  a"ticle  in 
can  fhips,  or  any  but  Britifli  (hips,  Britifh  veflels,  or  any  but  American 
into  her  European  dominions.  vefTels. 

She  does  not  permit  an  American  They  permit  a  Britifli  fubjeft  to 
citizen  to  import  goods  into  fome  import  goods  into  all  their  ports,  in 
of  her  dominions,  and  to  fell  them  any  veflels,  and  to  fell  them  there 
there,  even  in  Britifli  vefTels.  In  without  any  extra  tax  on  him,  or 
other  parts  of  her  dominions,  (he  hib  faks. 
lays  an  extra  tax  on  him,  or  his 
fales. 

She  impofes  heavy  duties  on  cer-  They  impofe  only  five  per  cent. 
tain  articles  of  the  produce  of  the  on  the  produce  of  the  Britifh  fifh- 
Ainerican  fiilieries,  and  infupport-  eries,  which  duty  is  drawn  back  on 
able  duties  on  others,  in  fome  parts  exportation  and  admit,  every  at- 
of  her  dominions:  and  in  other  tide  derived  from  them. 
parts,  fhe  prohibits  their  impor- 
tation. 

She  prohibits  the  confumption  of  Tucy  do  not  prohibit  the  con- 
fome  American  articles,  of  which  fumption  of  any  Britifh  article 
ihe  permits  the  importation.  whatever. 

She  prohibits  the  importation  of        They  do  not  prohibit  the  impor- 
American    articles    from    foreign     tation  of  Britifh  articles  from  fo- 
countrits    into    the  Britifh  doini-     reign  countries  in  any  fhips. 
nions,  even  in  her  own  fhips. 

Be  fides  the  fe  advantages,  which  Great  Britain  derives  from  the  com- 
merce of  America,  there  is  no  counuy  that  contributes  fo  much  to  the 
fupport  of  her  navy  as  the  United  States,  by  the  employment  they  give 
to  hs;r  fiiips.  From  Augufl  1789,  to  Auguft  1790,  no  lefs  than  230,000 
ton,;  of  Britifh  vefTels  cleared  from  thefe  States;  which  much  exceed 
the  quantity  of  vefTels  flic  employed  the  fame  year  in  the  Ruffian  trade. 
—  The  whole  Baltic  trade  of  Great  Britain,  with  all  the  countries  of 
the  vaiious  powers  that  lie  within  the  Sound,  important  as  it  is  to  her, 
do'^s  not  fill  more.  Her  trade  with  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and 
fortugul   does  not  altogether  employ    as  many  vcllels, — Her  whole 
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fiiherics,  American  colonial  trade,  and  Welt  IndUi  trade,  do  not  cwi, 
ploy  and  load  more.  And  how,  it  rnay  be  aikcd,  arc  the  United  btates 
icquitcd  for  thus  ilren;^thcning  the  acknowledged  uulwark  ot"  Great 
Jiritain,  by  annually  giving  a  complete  lading  to  the  unequalled  qua;- 
tily  of  230,000  tons  of  her  private  veffcls?  Their  ihijis  are  L-i/.ed,  and  de- 
tained, in  the  regular  courfe  of  her  trade;  and  their  feamen  are  in:prel-. 
fed  from  their  fervice,  in  order  to  figlit  againil  their  friends  and  allien ' 

The  United  Netherlands  prohibit  the  pickled  beef,  pork,  nieu  . 
and  bread  of  all  forts,  coming  from  the  United  States,  and  lay  prohi- 
bitory duty  on  their  fpirits  dirtilled  from  grain. 

All  other  of  their  produdions  are  received  on  varied  duties,  which 
may  be  reckoned  on  a  medium  at  about  three  per  cent. 

The  United  Netherlands  confumc  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  what  they 
receive  from  America:  the  refidue  is  partly  forwarded  for  confumption 
to  the  inland  parts  of  Europe,  and  partly  re-lhippcd  to  the  ot!;er  mari- 
time countries.  On  the  latter  portion  they  int'^rccpt  between  the  Anv.;- 
ricans  and  the  confumcr,  fo  much  of  the  value  as  is  abforbed  by  the 
charges  attending  an  intermediate  dcpofit. 

Foreign  goods,  except  ibme  EaH:  India  articles,  are  received  by  thcni 
in  vcfl'els  of  any  nation. 

American  fhips  may  be  fold  and  naturalized  there  with  exceptions  of 
one  or  two  privileges,   which  fomewhat  Icilen  their  value. 

Denmark  lays  confulerable  duties  on  the  tobacco  and  rice  of  the 
United  States,  even  if  carried  'n  their  own  vcllels,  and  half  as  much  more 
if  carried  in  theirs,  but  the  exad  amount  of  tliele  duties  is  not  perfei^lly 
known  here.  Tliey  lay  fucii  as  amount  to  prohibitions  on  American  in- 
diiTO  and  corn. 

Sv/EDEN  receives  favourably  grains  and  meals,  falted  provifionb, 
indigo,   and  vvhale  oil,  from  the  United  States. 

They  fubjedt  their  rice  to  duties  of  fifteen  mills  the  pound  weight, 
carried  in  their  own  vclfels,  and  of  forty  per  cent,  additional  on  that,  or 
22,410  mills,  carried  in  American  or  any  others.  Being  thus  rendered 
too  dear  as  an  article  of  common  i'ood,  lirtlc  of  it  is  confumeil  with 
them.  'I'hey  confiine  mure  of  tl'.cir  tab.iccoes,  which  they  take  cir- 
cuitoufly  through  Great  Britain,  Ie\ying  heavy  duties  on  them  alfo; 
tlieir  duties  of  entry,  to-.vn  duties,  and  cxeife,  being  four  dollars,  thirty- 
four  cents  the  hundred  weiidit,  if  carried  in  their  own  veflels,  and  of 
forty  per  cent,  on  that  additional,  if  carried  in  American  or  any  other 
yeffcls. 

They  prohibit  altogether,  American  bread,  ftfli,  pot  and  pearl  alhcs, 
flax-feed,    tar,  pitch,    and  turpentine,  wood,  except  oak  timber  and 

mart,  and  all  foreign  manufadlurcs. 

Under 
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Under  fo  many  rcflrldions  and  prohibitions,  the  navigation  of  Am(>- 
rica  with  them,   is  i\.  Uiccd  alnaoft  to  nothing. 

With  the  neighbours  of  the  States,  an  order  of  things  much  liarder 
prefcnts  itfclf. 

Si'AiN  and  Po?.TUGAL  refufc  to  thofe  parts  of  America  which  they 
govern,  all  6ircc\  intereourfe  with  any  people  but  thcmfclvcs.  "Ic 
cominodities  in  mutual  demand  between  them  and  their  neighbours  mult 
be  carried  to  be  exchanged  in  fome  port  of  the  dominant  country,  and 
the  tranfportation  between  that  and  the  fubjedllatc,  mull  be  in  a  do- 
me flic  bottom. 

Fkanck,  by  a  Handing  law,  permitted  her  Vv'eft  India  poflefiion?, 
prior  to  the  war,  to  receive  dircftly,  vegetables,  li\e  provifions, 
horf;.-s,  woo',  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rice  and  maize,-  from  the  S;  ues, 
and  prohibited  their  other  bread  IhifF;  but  a  fufpcnfion  of  this  prohibi- 
tion having  been  left  to  the  colonial  legiflaturcs  in  times  of  fcarcity,  it 
w.is  fiirpcndcd  oeL'.ifioually,  but  latterly  without  interruption. 

American  freili  atid  faked  provifions,  except  perk,  was  received  in 
their  iflands  under  a  duty  of  three  colonial  livres  the  kental,  and  their 
velTels  were  at,  free  as  their  own  to  carry  their  commodities  tliither,  and 
to  brln»  awav  rum  and  molaflcs. 

Crkat  Eri'iai\  admits  in  her  iflands,  American  vegetables,  live 
provinons,  horfes,  wood,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rice,  and  breadftufF,  by  a 
proclamation  oftlie  executive  power,  limited  always  to  th.o  term  of  a  year. 
bhe  prohibits  their  faked  filh,  and  other  faked  provifions:  fhe  does  not 
permit  their  vclfcl;.  to  carry  thither  their  own  produce.  Her  vefiels 
alone  may  take  it  from  them,  and  bring  in  excl'ange,  rum,  molafics, 
fugar,  coifee,  cocoa  nuts,  ginger,  and  pimento.  There  are,  indeed, 
fome  freedoms  in  th.c  ifland  of  Dominica,  but  under  fach  circumflanccs 
as  to  be  little  ufed  by  the  Americans.  In  the  Eritifh  continental  colo- 
nies, and  in  Newfoundland,  all  tlwir  produdions  are  prohibited,  and 
their  veflels  forbidden  to  enter  the  ports ;  the  governors  however,  in 
limes  of  didrcfs,  hase  power  to  permit  a  temporary  importation  of  cer- 
tain articles  in  their  own  bottoms,  but  not  in  thofe  of  the  Americans. 

American  citizens  cannot  refide  as  merchants  or  fa(!nors  within  any  of 
the  Britifli  plantations,  this  being  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  (amc  fta- 
tutc  of  12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  commonly  called  the  Navigation  a{i. 

In  the  Danin>  American  pofTeffions,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  is  levied 
on  the  corn,  corn-meal,  rice,  tobacco,  wood,  falted  fifh,  indigo,  horfe". 
mules,  and  live  ftock  of  the  United  Statics,  and  of  ten  percent,  on  their 
floi  '•,  falted  pork,  and  beef,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
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In  the  American  iflands  of  the  Uni  .-ed  Netherlands  and  Swp. 
DEN,  their  veifcls  and  producr  are  received,  fubjecl  to  duties,  not  (0 
heavy  as  to  have  been  compl.uned  of;  but  they  arc  heavier  in  the  Dutch 
pofleffions  on  the  continent. 

To  fum  up  thefe  Rejh-iciious,  fo  far  as  they  are  important : 

In  Europe, 

American  bread  fluff  is  at  mod  times  nnder  prohibitory  duties  in 
England,  and  confidcrably  dutied  on  exportation  from  Spain  to  her  co- 
lonies. 

Their  tobaccoes  are  heavily  dutied  in  England,  Sweden,  and  France, 
and  prohibited  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 

Their  rice  is  heavily  dutied  in  England  and  Sweden,  and  prohibited 
in  Portugal. 

Their  fiihand  falted  provifions  are  prohibited  in  England,  and  under 
prohibitory  duties  in  France. 

Their  whale-oils  arc  prohibited  in  England  and  Portugal. 

And  their  vcffels  are  denied  naturalization  in  England,  and  of  late  in 
France. 

In  the  West  Indies. 

All  intercourfe  is  prehibited  'A-ith  the  pofleffions  of  Spqjn  and  For- 
tugal. 

Their  falted  provifions  and  fidi  are  prohibited  by  England. 

Their  falted  pork,  and  bread  fluff",  except  maize,  are  received  under 
temporar}'  laws  only,  in  the  dominions  of  France,  and  their  falted  fi(h  pays 
there  a  weighty  duty. 

In  the  Article  of  Navigation. 

The  carriage  of  their  own  tobacco  is  heavily  dutied  in  Svfeden,  and 
lately  in  France. 

They  can  carry  no  article,  not  of  their  own  produftion,  to  the  Britilh 
ports  in  Europe. 

Nor  even  their  own  produce  to  her  American  pofTeflions. 

Such  being  the  reftriAions  on  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  the  queftion  is,  in  what  way  they  may  bcft  be  removed, 
modified,  or  counterafted  ? 

As  to*  commerce,  two  methods  occur,  By  friendly  arrangements  with 
the  feveral  nations  with  whom  thefe  reflridions  cxift  :  or.  By  the  fcpa- 
rate  aft  of  their  own  legiflatures  for  countervailing  their  efFefts, 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  of  thefe  two,  friendly  arrangement 
is  the  moft  eligible.     Inftcad  of  embarrafllng  commerce  under  piles  of 
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•-uiattns:  l:nvs,  duties,  nnd  prohiUitioiiJ,  \iiild  it  be  relieved  from  all 
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^-'cft  nnfs  po:liI;lc  would  then  be  produced  of  thofe  things  which  con- 
:i.itc  to  human  life  and  Iiuman  happincfsi  the  numbers  of  mankind 
,,;;ld  be  in.r.-an\l,  and  their  condition  bettered. 
Vv'iudd  <i\<i\\  a  rnigle  nation  begin  with  the  United  States  this  fyflcm  of 
:-■  cc'inaicrce,  it  would   be  advifcable  to  besjin  it  w.'ih  that  nation; 
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level ;  and  in  times  of  war,  that  is  to  fay,  when  thofe  nations  who  nwy  [^ 
tlieir  principal  carriers,  fhall  be  at  war  with  each  other,  if  they  have  nor 
within  thcmfelves  the  means  of  tranfportution,  their  produce  muft  be  c\. 
ported  in  belligerent  velTels,  at  the  increafcd  cxj>encc  of  war-frcight  and 
infurance,  and  the  articles  which  will  not  bear  that,  mull  pcrifh  on  their 
hands. 

fiut  it  is  as  a  refourcc  for  defence  that  their  navigation  will  admit 
neither  negleft  nor  forbearance.  The  pofiiion  and  circumftanccs  of  the 
United  States  leave  them  nothing  to  fear  on  their  land,  and  nothing  to 
defire  beyond  their  prefent  rights.  But  on  the  fca  they  are  open  to  in. 
jury,  and  they  have  there,  too,  a  commerce  which  muft  be  protedlcd. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  poflcfllng  a  rcfpe^able  body  of  c  i  ti  zr  v-se  a. 
MEN,  and  of  artifts  and  eftablilhments  in  readinefs  for  flup-building. 

Were  the  ocean,  which  is  the  common  property  of  all,   open  to  tl* 
induftry  of  all,  fo  that  every  pcrfon  and  veffcl  fhould  be  free  to  take  em. 
ployment  wherever  it  could  be  found,  the  United  States  would  certainK 
not  fctthe  example  of  appropriating  to  thcmfelves,  exclufively,  any  por- 
tion of  the  common  ftock  of  occupation.     They  would  rely  on  the  e*. 
tcrprize  and  aftivity  of  their  citizens  for  a  due  participation  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  feafaring  bufuiefs,  and  for  keeping  ths  marine  clafs  of  citizen^ 
equal  to  their  objed.    But  if  particular  nations  grafp  at  undue  fharcs,  an.i 
more  efpecially  if  they  feiae  on  the  means  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vert  them  into  aliment  for  their  own  ftrength,  and  withdraw  them  entire- 
ly  from  the  fupport  of  thofe  to  whom  they  belong,  defenfivc  and  pro- 
tccVmg  roeafures  become  neceflary  on  tliepart  of  the  nation  whofe  marine 
rcfources  are  thus  invaded,  or  it  will  be  difarmed  of  its  defence ;  its  pro. 
duftions  will  Heat  the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has  paflelTed  itfclf  ex. 
clufively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and  its  politics  may  be  influ- 
enced by  thofe  who  command  its  commerce.     The  carriage  of  their  owi» 
commodities,  if  once  cftabliflied  in  another  channel,  cannot  be  refumed 
in  the  moment  they  may  defire.     If  they  lofc  the  feamen  and  artifts 
whom  It  now  occupies,  they  lofe  the  prefent  means  of  marine  defence, 
and  time  will  be  recjuifite  to  raife  up  others,  when  difgrace  or  loflesfliall 
bring  home  to  their  feelings  the  error  of  having  abandoned  them.    The 
materials  for  maintaining  their  due  (bare  of  navigation  are  theirs  in 
abundance ;  and,  as  to  the  mode  of  ufing  them,  they  have  only  to  ado^n 
the  principles  of  thofe  who  thus  put  them  on  the  defcnlivc,  or  others 
equivalent  and  better  fitted  to  their  circumftanccs. 

The  following  principles  being  founded  in  reciprocity,  appear  pcr« 
Lilly  juft,  and  ofttfr  no  caufc  of  complaint  to  any  natron, 
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ift.  Where  a  nation  imjiofcs  liigh  duties  on  their  productions,  or  pro- 
r.lbits  them  alto^-.:  ;;r,  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to  do  the  fame  by 
theirs,  firll  burthcning  or  excluding  thofc  produftions  which  they  carry 
there  in  comj)etition  with  their  own  of  the  fame  kind  ;  fekfting  next 
fuch  mnnufaftures  as  they  t:ike  fronj  them  in  grcateft  quantity,  and  which 
at  the  fame  time  they  could  the  fooneft  furni(h  to  themfelves,  or  obtain 
from  other  countries ;  impofmg  on  them  duties  lighter  at  firft,  but  hea- 
vier and  heavier  afterwards,  as  other  channels  of  fupply  open.  Such 
liuties  having  the  ctTcift  of  indircft  encouragement  to  domeftic  manufac- 
tures of  the  fame  kind,  may  induce  the  manufafturer  to  come  himfelf 
into  thefe  ftates;  where  cheaper  fubfiftence,  equal  laws,  and  a  vent  of 
his  wares,  free  of  duty,  mdy  enfure  him  the  highell  profits  from  his 
fkiil  and  indullry.  Aiul  here  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  ftatc  go- 
vernments to  co-operate  fcH'cntially,  by  opening  the  refources  of  encou- 
ngeincnt  which  are  under  iheir  controul,  extending  them  liberally  to 
artifts  in  thofe  particular  branches  of  manufafture,  for  which  t>eir  foiU 
fllmate,  population,  and  other  circumllances  have  matured  them,  ^nd 
fullering  the  precious  efforts  and  progrefs  of  houfehold  manufafture  by 
fo me  patronage  fuited  to  the  nature  of  its  objefts,  guided  by  the  local 
informations  they  poffefs,  and  guarded  againft  abufe  by  their  prefencc 
and  attentions.  The  oppreffions  on  their  agriculture  in  foreign  ports 
would  thus  be  made  the  occafion  of  relieving  it  from  a  dependence  on 
the  councils  andcondu«^  of  others,  and  of  promoting  arte,  manufa^ures* 
and  population  among  themfelves. 

2d.  Where  a  nation  refufes  permiiTion  to  their  merchants  and  fadlors 
to  rcfide  within  certain  parts  of  their  dominions,  they  may,  if  it  (hould 
be  thought  expedient,  refufe  refidence  to  theirs,  in  any  and  every  part  of 
the  ftates,  or  modify  theiriranfa<^ions, 

3d.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  receive  in  their  veflels  any  produftions 
but  their  own,  they  may  refufe  to  receive,  in  theirs,  any  but  their  own 
produftions, 

4th.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  confider  any  vefTel  as  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  which  has  not  been  built  within  their  territories,  they 
fliould  refufe  to  confider  as  belonging  to  them,  any  veQel  not  built  within 
their  territories. 

5th.  Where  a  nation  refufes  to  their  veflels  the  carriage  even  of  their 
own  productions  to  certain  countries  under  their  domination,  they  might 
refufe  to  theirs,  of  every  defcription,  the  carriage  of  the  fame  produc- 
tions to  the  fame  countries.  But  as  juftice  and  good  neighbourhood 
would  diftate,  that  thofe  who  have  no  part  in  impofmg  the  reftridlion  on 
inein,  fliould  not  be  the  viftims  of  the  mcafures  adopted  to  defeat  its 
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effc(f>,  it  mny  be  prwppr  to  cni.rinc  tho  n.'[hiiSli(;iv>  to  vcfills  ownnl  rr 
navigircd  by  any  fuhjeds  cil'  the  fame  iloniiium  power,  (-tlK-r  f!:  ni 'i',..j 
inluibiiant-v  of  the  country  to  whicli  tl;c  faid  piddtiC.icn.i  arc  t.)  IjC  (...r, 
xicJ. — AikI  to  ^ir<;vcnt  all  iiicoiivcntcncc  to  ihc  f.i-d  li;!i.il)!tar.t>,  and  u. 
their  own,  by  t  ■>o  fiiddcn  a  ilutk  on  the  means  of  tranlportaticn,  t!  r,- 
may  continue  to  adsnit  t!'C  vcifih,  marked  for  futiirc  ox>.hMi(^;t,  on  an  ad- 
vanced tonnage,  and  for  fiieh  hngtli  of  time  only,  hj  iii.y  l.e  fuppofci 
jieccifary  to  pnnidc  n^ainll  tl-at  inconveni«  nee. 

The  ellablilhnient  of  foinc  of  tliefc  prinei;des  hy  Great  Eritaln  alone, 
Jias  already  loll  the  Americans,  in  iheir  CiMnmciec  v.iili  th.at  counirv 
and  its  pnlTelFions,  between  eiglit  and  nine  iiundied  vcn'eh  of  r-car  ,'0.::j 
tons  burtlicn,  according  to  l!at'Mr.en:s  iiein  ( ii'u  ial  materials.  Tl  s  ;.-.. 
volves  a  pmportional  lofs  of  feamen,  fldj  \v  ri^d.ts,  and  fr.ip  L;;il.ii:ig, 
and  is  too  ferious  a  Id's  to  addnit  ioriiearanie  of  fon.e  efuctunl  roinr.!)-. 

It  is  true  tlu-y  midl  expei't  fjine  inconvenience  in  praLticc,  iroa;  liie 
eftabliiliinent  of  difcriminating  diitio^  But  i:i  ''.,U,  ar.  in  fo  many  u;;;cr 
cafes,  they  are  left  to  ciuifc  between  t.vo  c  !!■:.  Thcl'e  in;.Mue;ii'?nt';s 
are  nothini^  v.  hen  weighed  a^.dn'.l  ih.o  led'.,  c.f  weidii:  anil  i.fj  id  i'-rce, 
which  will  folli.iw  tluir  perfiMr.;nce  in  il  e  j  lai]  ot  indiferiiuiiiati*  !i. — ■ 
W  hen  cnce  it  ("hall  be  perceived  that  th.ey  are  eiiiie:'  in  tl.e  fyiieni  0:  li.c 
habit  of  giving  equal  aihantaycb  to  th.o'.e  \^  ho  exum^iddi  tlieir  coiv.n;;';.: 
and  navigation,  b)-  duties  ai.d  prihihiiions,  a.s  ta  ih'.ife  v\!;(>  trc  it  boih 
with  liberality  and  juiliec,  liberality  uvJ.  jiilMee  ^\ili  he  converted  !\v  ;iil 
jnto  duties  and  prohibitions.  It  is  n^t  to  ii;e  nio'iei  ition  and  jullieet^f 
Others  flat  they  aretotniil  for  for  and  (.qu.,!  aceef^  to  uiari-.a  with  ''...dr 
productions,  or  for  their  di;e  fliave  in  li.e  iianf|>  ntaiion  of  theie;; 
but  to  their  means  of  indi  p,nde;'et ,  ar.d  tiv  firm  \\ill  to  u(e  ti.-m, 
IS^or  do  the  inetmvenienees  (d  >liicri;ni;",.!U'n  ir.crit  uindd.er.iiii  n.  Net 
one  cf  the  nations  beforeaientioned,  p  'rh.-ji:,  nut  a  eoininercial  nation 
on  earth,  is  without  them.  In  the'r  (.ale,  one  iiiiiinClion  ah'iu:  will  i;i|. 
fiCC,  tha;  is  to  fay,  bcLAten  n..tiu>iiM  \\h.)  iawair  their  proi;uOtlon<  a'.:d 
navigation,  and  thole  uho  lio  not  la\iiur  ilieni.  T'ne  iet  vi  n-.e.ijeraie 
duties,  fay  the  pre.fent  duties,  i.r  I'ee  fui!,  and  a  ii\(d  ad\anecon  iheic 
as  to  f()me  article,  and  pr'->I:ibitioi;s  as  to  ot!  em,  for  tl  e  la'd. 

Still  mult  it  be  rep^-ated,  th.at  fiiendlv  arrangenu-nts  are  preferable 
with  all  who  uill  come  into  iheni;  and  that  they  fl-.oidd  carry  into 
fucb  arrangcmenis  all  tlie  liberality  and  fplrit  ol  acconiir.odaticn,  which 
the  nature  of  the  cafe  vvill  admit. 

France  has,  of  her  ovs  n  accord,  propofcd  ncgnciatlons  for  improving, 
by  a  new  treaty,  en  fair  and  equal  principles  tlie  con.mercial  relations 
pf  the  tv\o  countries.    Eut  her  internal  difmrbanccs  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented 
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^frttcv!  t'lc  pi'ofocutlon  of  t!n*m  to  ciT.a'>,  thmivji  Aiuciica  has  luJ  re- 
petit.il  alTurnnces  of  n  coi)tInu:ince  of  t'.ie  d  Ipuliiion. 

rropi;;als  of  frieiully  ;iiT:i.  gMiiciU  l:.ivo  b^cn  made  on  the  pnrt  of  the 
L'lilti'd  b»tatcs,  by  the  prcff.it  govcr.iinent,  to  that  of  Ciioat  Britain, 
Lilt  hcing  ;ilrcady  on  as  <;p,od  a  foor'ny  in  law,  an.l  abetter  in  tac^, 
t'uin  ilic  moll  favoured  n..tion,  tli-y  have  not  as  }  ct  difcovorcd  any  dif- 
p  "itiiMi  to  atu')!.!  toil.'-iV  overtures. 

Wc  Iiavtr  no  reafun  to  c.-ulado  that  friendly  arrangements  will  he  de- 
clined bvth'>;  othiT  nation^)  u'it!i  uhoin  ihey  h.i/c  fiich  camm.-rcial  i.ucr- 
co;i.,c  as  ni.iy  reader  them  i.iipirtanr.  In  the  mean  while,  it  uill  reft 
v.ir'a  the  wiiUoin  of  Congrefs  to  detcrniiiic  whcdxjr,  as  to  thofo  nations, 
tlicy  will  not  furceafe  cx/^ar.'e  regulations,  on  tiic  reafonablc  prefamp- 
t')n  that  the/  will  concur  in  d  nn_^-  whatever  jullice  uad  moderatioa 
diibrc  Ihoald  bo  dune. 
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WE  now  corac  to  tlic  f  ibjcl  of  manuf.iclnre!;,  the  expediency  of  rncou- 
r.;^;iiiij  of  which  [i;  tie  Ur.ited  Slates,  \v:'i~>  nit  hm^'  fiiice  deemed  very 
q'!r!l':.)r!;.hle,  I;. it  the  pdvatitages  of  wliich,  appear  at  this  time  to  be 
q.'iKiMlly  admitted.  'I'lie  cmbarrairnicnts  which  have  obRrUvflcd  tlic- 
p;;i^n-.>fj  of  their  external  trade  witli  Ihiropean  nations,  h.avc  led  them 
to  fciluuj  rer.e.tions  on  the  ncccnity  ot  enlarging  tl'.e  f])]iere  ot'  their  do- 
nieilic  commerce:  the  re(lri(.^i\c  re^^iilatlons  which  in  foreign  markets 
li.ivc  abridged  the  vent  of  t'o  increai-ng  furpli:s  of  their  agricultural 
pr;xiuce,  have  ror\ed  to  h'-get  in  them  an  carnell  defuv,  that  a  more  ex.- 
tiafive  demand  for  that  furphas  may  be  created  at  liomc:  And  the  com- 
pltc  fuecefa  which  h.as  rcwaracd  maniifioluring  cnterprife,  in  fome  va- 
hhuli-  branches,  confpiring  with  tlic  promlfing  fymptoms  which  attend 
ioiao  Uf-j  mature  eiT.iys  in  otlier^,  juilily  a  hope,  that  the  ohilacles  to  the 
j:;ro\u!i  of  this  fpecies  of  induilry  are  leiV.  formidable  t'.-.an  they  v.erc  ap- 
pr.:!;e-iJ.e('.  to  be;  and  iliat  it  h;  not  ti'iiieuit  to  had,  in  i:^  further  extcn- 
fion,  a  full  inilemnilicatloii  f  ^r  any  e\u  rnal  dila  lva:)tagcs,  which  arc  ot 
way  i-)c  experienced,  as  w  <-ll  as  an  accciiion  of  rcuinrce.^,  fitvouraole  to 
naridnal  in  Irpendcnce  an  i  fafety. 

There  Hill  are,  neverthelefri,  am  )ng  the  Americans,  many  refpeiflablc 
patrons  of  opinions  unfrienvllv  to  th'-  cue  uragement  ot  manufadnres. — . 
The  f  dlovving  are,  fubllantiall}-,  the  argumcntb  by  which  thcfe  opinions 
arc  defended  : 

•'  In  every  country,  fay  thofe  who  entertain  them,  agriculture  is  thv' 
mod  beneficial  and  prodntti'-ci:  objed  of  human  induilry.     This  pcfition, 
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generally,  if  not  uiuvirrfally  trm-,  nppiicu  with  peculiar  cnip!i,ifis  to  t!u: 
United  vStates,  on  aicount  of  their  imincnfc  tr,n5Vs  of  fertile  territ'jr\ , 
uninhabited  and  i  'improved.  Nothing  can  afford  fu  advant.igcoMs  ;in 
rmploymcnt  for  capitnl  and  labour,  as  the  cnnvcrfion  of  this  eMentive 
wildcrncfs  into  cultivated  farms.  Nothing,  equally  with  this,  can  con- 
tribute  to  the  population,  llrcnyth,  and  real  richer,  of  the  country." 

'•  To  endeavour,  liy  the  extraordinary  patronage  of  government,  (0 
accelerate  the  growth  of  manufafturcs  is,  in  fad,  to  endeavour,  by 
force  and  art,  to  transfer  the  natural  current  of  indullry,  from  a 
more  to  a  Icfs  beneficial  channel.  Wliatcvcr  has  fuch  a  tendency  nwW 
nccclTsrily  be  unwifo  :  Indeed  it  can  liardly  ever  be  wife  in  a  government 
to  attempt  to  give  a  direi^ion  to  the  indullry  of  its  citizens.  This,  luuicr 
the  quick-fightcd  guidance  of  private  intereft,  will,  if  left  to  itfelf,  in- 
fallibly find  its  own  way  to  the  mod  profitable  employment ;  and  it  is  by 
fuch  employment  that  the  public  profpcrity  will  be  moft  efFcdually  pro- 
moted. To  leave  induftry  to  itfelf,  therefore,  is,  in  almofl  every  cafe, 
the  fouiidell  as  well  as  the  fimplcft  policy." 

"  This  policy  is  not  only  recommended  to  the  United  States,  by  confi- 
derations  which  afTcifl  all  nations ;  it  is  in  a  manner  dirtated  to  them  by 
the  impeiy^us  force  of  a  very  peculiar  fituation.  The  fmallnefs  of  their 
population,  compared  with  their  territory,  the  conftant  allurements  to 
emigration  from  the  fettled  to  the  onfectled  parts  of  the  country;  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  Icfs  independent  condition  of  an  artifan  can  be  ex- 
changed for  the  more  independent  condition  of  a  farmer ;  thcfe,  and  fimi- 
lar  caufes,  coufpirc  to  produce,  and  for  a  length  of  time  nuift  continue  to 
occafioij,  a  fcarcity  of  hands  for  manufaduring  occupation,  and  dear- 
nefs  of  labour  generally.  To  thefe  difad vantages  for  the  profecutioBof 
manufactures,  a  deficiency  of  pecuniary  capital  being  added,  the  profpeiSt 
of  a  fuccefsful  competition  with  the  manufacturers  of  Europe  muit  be  re- 
garded as  little  Icfs  than  dcfperatc.  Kxtcnfive  manufacflures  can  only  he 
the  ofFipring  of  a  redundant,  at  lead  of  a  full  population.  Till  the  lat- 
ter (hall  charaClerifc  the  fituation  of  this  country,  'tis  vain  to  hope  for 
the   former." 

<'  If,  contrary  to  the  natural  courfc  of  things,  an  unfeafonablc  and 
premature  fpring  can  be  given  to  certain  fabrics,  by  heavy  duties,  prohi- 
bitions, bounties,  or  by  other  forced  expedients,  this  will  only  be  to  fa- 
cfifice  the  intereils  of  the  community  to  thofe  of  particular  claflcs.  Be- 
fides  the  mifdireCtion  of  labour,  a  virtual  monopoly  will  be  given  to  the 
pcrfons  employed  on  fuch  fabrics;  and  an  enhancement  of  price,  the  in- 
rvitable  confequence  of  every  monopoly,  muft  be  defrayed  at  the  expence 
of  the  other  parts  cf  the  focicty.     It  is  far  preferable  that  thofe  perfonj 
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fiouKlbcengagcil  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  tha'.wc  (lioulJ  procure, 
ill  exchuigc  lor  itb  proJiu'tions,  the  cominoiiiics  with  which  foreigners 
arc  able  to  fiipply  us  in  greater  pcrfcftion,  and  upon  better  terms." 

This  mode  of  rc.ifoning  is  founded  upon  lAtXs  and  principles,  which 
hnvc  certainly  rcfpciftablc  prctcnfions.  If  it  had  governed  the  conduft 
of  nations  more  generally  than  it  has  donei  there  is  room  'o  fuppofe, 
that  it  might  have  carried  ihcm  faftcr  to  profperity  and  greatnefs  than 
tlicv  have  attained  by  the  purfnit  of  maxim;.  lOO  widely  oppofite.  Moft 
general  theories,  however,  admit  of  numerous  cxcepticms,  and  there  are  feW| 
itany,  of  the  political  kind,  which  do  not  blend  a  confiderablc  portion 
of  error  with  the  truths  they  inculcate. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  judgement,  how  far  that  which  has  bec«l 
jiift  rtatcd  ought  to  be  deemed  liable  to  a  fimilar  imputation,  it  is  nccef- 
fary  to  advert  carcl'ully  to  the  confulerations  which  plead  in  favour  of 
innnufadures,  and  which  appear  to  recommend  the  fpccial  and  pofitive 
encouragement  of  tlictu,  in  certain  cafes,  and  under  ceruiin  reafonablc 
limitations.  • 

It  ought  readily  to  be  conceded,  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  as 
the  prin;ary  and  moft  certain  fource  of  national  fupply ;  as  the  immediate 
and  chief  fource  of  fubfiftencc  to  man  ;  as  the  principal  fource  of  thofc 
materials  which  conftitutc  the  nutriment  of  other  kinds  of  labour;  as  in- 
cluding u  ftate  moll  favourable  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
human  mind  ;  one,  perhaps,  moft  conducive  to  the  multiplicatioa  of  the 
human  fpccics;  has  intriiifically  a  ftrong  claim  to  pre-eminence  over  every 
other  kind  of  induftry. 

But  that  it  has  a  tide  to  any  thing  like  an  cxclufive  prcdileftion  in 
any  country,  ought  to  be  admitted  with  great  caution.  That  it  is  even 
more  produdive  than  every  other  branch  of  induftrj',  requires  more 
cvi(k'nce  than  has  yet  been  given  in  fupport  of  the  pofition.  That  its 
real  intcrefts,  precious  and  important  as,  without  the  help  of  exaggera- 
tion, they  truly  arc,  will  be  advanced,  rather  than  injured,  by  the  due 
encouragement  of  manufaftures,  may  be  fatisfaftorily  deraonftrated. 
And  the  expediency  of  fuch  encouragement,  in  a  general  view,  may  be 
Ihewn  to  be  recommended  by  the  moft  cogent  and  perfuafive  motives  of 
national  policy. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  agriculture  is  not  only  the  moft  produc- 
tive, but  the  only  produdlivc  fpecies  of  induftry.  The  reality  of  this 
affertion,  in  either  refpeft,  has,  however,  not  been  verified  by  any  accu- 
rate detail  of  fadh  and  calculations ;  and  the  general  argamcnts,  which 
are  adduced  to  prove  it,  arc  rather  fubtlc  and  paradoxical,  thar  folid  or 
convincing. 
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Thofe  v.'liich  malntaiii  ■•-  r  clufive  produ^tivcncfs  arc  to  this  cfTcdl ;—, 
Labour  bedo-.vcti  upon  tlic  ciiltivati'jii  of  Imd  produces  cnouol;,  ,^,,v 
only  to  replace  all  the  nccefTary  ex})cnco,s  iDcuiro-l  in  the  biirm'jfs,  ;,ij 
to  maintain  the  pi^rfons  who  are  fm|)]u)cd  in  it,  but  to  afford,  together 
with  the  orJiiinry  prof.:  on  the  flock  or  capital  cf"  the  f.irincr,  a  nen  fur- 
plus,  or  rent  for  the  laudlord  or  propii-^ror  of  the  foil.  But  the  I,;bo:\r 
of  artificers  docs  nothing  more  thiMi  r -place  tlio  ilvjck  which  eniploys 
them,  or  wliich  furnilhcs  materials  tools,  and  uage;.,  and  yield  i':e 
trd'fidrj  pr'jfi!  M'^owih^.t  {lock.  It  yields  nftiiing  equivalent  to  tr.e  rent 
ofland  ;  nci'lit-r  does  it  add  any  thin[»  to  ('e  tjud -x-ahtc  of  t!e  t_7;A- 
////wWy^rcy/zi-^  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country.  'I'lie  additional 
value  given  to  thcfij  parts  of  the  produce  of  h;nd,  which  wrt  wroii'I.t 
into  manufaClnres,  is  cor.nter'jalanccd  by  th.c  value  of  thofe  other  parti 
cf  that  produce  udiich  arc  confumcd  by  ti'.e  n)annfn.'tiin.T'.  It  can  there- 
fore only  be  by  faving,  ox  parjhnjvj,  not  l)y  tiie  pofitivc /^r-".?  v/'-i .-.•■//  cf 
their  labour,  tint  the  clilics  of  artificers  can  in  any  decree  :.aj,nieat  tlic 
.revenue  of  fociety. 

To  this  it  has  been  anAvcred,   that  inafmuch  as  it  is  acknovlcl'^cd 
that  manufaclurir.g  labour  reproduces  a  value  eqcal   to  tiuit  which  i:. 
expended  or  confumcd  in  carr;,  ing  it  on,  and  continues  in  cxifreiice  the 
original  ftock  or  capital  employed,  it   ought  on  that  acc(;u.-it  alone  to 
efcaj^e  being  confidered  as  wl-.olly  unprodudivc  ;  tha:  t!i0ugh  it  (hould  he 
admitted,  as  alledged,  that  the  confumption  of  the  proJuce  of"  the  foil, 
by  the  claifes  of  artiiiceri  ot  mava''.K^tu:fr.s  isexas^ily  e  |u:d  to  the  value 
added  by  their  labocir  to  flie  material  upon  which  it  is  exerted  ;  yet  it 
tvoidd  not  thence  follov.-,  t!iat  it  added   notliing  to  th"  revenue  of  the 
focietv,  or  the  aggregate  \  aluc  of  tlie  anr.u  d   produce  of  its  land  and 
labour.     If  tlie  co.ifiunption    for    .T,y    gi.Ncn    period    .-mounted    to    ;'. 
gi-iiiii  fum,  Z':\<S.\\\c  ircnnfd  \-a\\\z   (^f  the  produce  manufnclured  in  d^c 
fame  period  to  a  like  fum,  the  torrd  am;u;iit  of  the  confumption  and 
produciicm  during  that  period  wouKi  l)e  eijual  to  th.e  :v:j  funis,  and  con- 
fequcntly  double  tlie  value  of  the  agricultural  produce  confumcd.     And 
thou'gh  the  ir.crement  of  \  alue   produced  by  the   dalles  of  artificers 
ihould  at  no  time  excevd  tlie  value  of  the  produce  i:f  tr.'  land  connmiei 
hy  them,  yet  there  v/cidd  lit  at  c\  er\-  moment,  in  conlctjucnce  of  tluir 
labour,  a  greater  vidue  of  goods  in  the  market  than  would  exill  inde- 
pendent of  it. 

The  pofuion,  that  artificers  can  aug;ncnt  thic  revenue  of  a  fociety 
only  by  parfimony,  is  true  in  no  other  fenfe  than  in  one,  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  luifbnndmen  or  c'ilti\ator.s.  It  may  be  aliivc  af- 
iirmed  of  all  thcfe  cLflcs,  tlutt  the  fund  actjuircd  by  ihcir  labour,  and 
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iifftlncd  fot  their  fupport,  is  not,  in  an  ordinary  way,  more  than  equnl 
»^  ir.  And  hence  it  will  follow,  that  augiuentations  of  the  wealth  or 
cental  of  the  community,  except  in  the  inllancc  of  fome  extraordinary 
dexterity  or  fr;ill,  can  only  proceed,  with  refped  to  any  of  them,  from  the 
favings  of  the  more  thrifty  and  parfimonious. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  ibour  of  a  country  can  only  be 
ir.creafed  in  two  ways — by  fome  improvement  in  the  /irodu^ive poivcrs  o£ 
the  ufeful  labour,  which  aftually  exilb  within  it,  or  by  fome  increafe 
in  the  quantity  of  fuch  labour :  that  with  regard  to  the  firft,  the  labour 
of  artificers  being  capable  of  greater  fubdivifiort  and  fimplicity  of  opera- 
tion than  that  of  cultivators,  it  is  fufceptible,  in  a  proportionably  greater 
degree,  of  improvement  in  h&  pioJu^h'c  poavers,  ■whtthct  to  be  derived 
from  an  acceffion  of  (kill,  or  from  the  application  of  ingenious  ma- 
chinery ;  in  which  particular,  therefore,  the  labour  employed  in  the 
culture  of  land  can  pretend  to  no  advantage  over  that  engaged  in  manu- 
fiftures :  that  with  regard  to  an  augmentation  of  the  qdantity  of  ufeful  j 
L-bou.-,  this,  excluding  adventitious  circumftances,  muft  depend  elTen- 
rially  upon  an  increafe  of  capitalf  which  again  muft  depend  upon  the 
fa.'ings  made  out  of  the  revenues  of  thofe  who  furnilh  or  manage  thatt 
v.iilch  is  at  any  time  employed,  whether  in  agriculture,  or  in  manufac- 
tures, or  in  any  other  way. 

Eat  while  the  exclujlve  produdivenefs  of  agricultural  labour  has  been 
thus  denied  and  refuted,  the  Uiperiority  of  its  produdtivenefs  has  been 
conceded  without  hefitation.  As  this  conccluon  involves  a  point  of 
confiderable  magnitu  de,  in  relation  to  maxims  of  public  adminilhation, 
the  grounds  on  which  it  reds  are  v/orthy  of  a  diftind  and  particular  exa- 
rinnation. 

One  of  the  arguments  made  ufe  of,  In  fupport  of  the  idea,  may  be 
pronounced  both  quaint  arid  fupcrficial :  it  amounts  to  this — that  in 
the  produdions  of  the  foil,  nature  co-operates  with  man  ;  and  that  the 
fiFefc  of  their  joint  labour  muft  be  greater  than  that  of  the  labour  of 
innn  alone. 

This,  however,  is  far  from  being  a  neceiliiry  inference.  It  is  very 
conceivable,  that  the  labour  of  man  alone  laid  out  upon  a  v.ork  requiting 
great  (kill  and  art  to  bring  it  to  perfeftion,  may  be  more  produftive  in 
'.'due,  than  the  labour  of  nature  and  man  combined,  when  directed 
towards  more  fimple  operations  and  objefts  :  and  when  it  is  recolleiflcd 
to  what  an  extent  the  agency  of  nature,  in  the  application  of  the  me- 
chanical powers,  is  made  auxiliary  to  the  profecution  of  manufaftures, 
the  fuggeftion  which  has  been  noticed  lofe«  even  the  appearance  of 
plaufibility. 
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It  might  alfo  be  obfcrved,  with  a  contrary  view,  that  the  labour  cir,^ 
ployed  in  agriculture  is  in  a  great  meafurc  periodical  and  occafional,  dc» 
pending  on  feafons,  liable  to  various  and  long  intermiflions ;  while  that  oc. 
cupied  in  many  manufaAures  is  conftant  and  regular,  extending  through 
the  year,  embracing  in  fome  inftanccs,  night  as  well  as  day.  It  is  alfo 
probable,  that  there  are  among  the  cultivators  of  land  more  example: 
of  remiffnefs  than  among  artificers.  The  farmer,  from  the  peculiar  fcr. 
tility  of  his  land,  or  fome  other  favourable  circumftaiices,  may  fre- 
quently  obtain  a  Uvelihodd,  even  with  a  confidcrable  degree  of  care- 
leffnefs  in  the  mode  of  cultivation ;  but  the  artifan  can  with  great 
difficulty  effeft  the  fame  objeft,  without  exerting  himfelf  pretty  equally 
with  all  thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  fame  purfuit.  And  if  it  may 
Ukewife  be  alTumcd  as  a  fatft,  that  manufatflures  open  a  wider  field  to 
exertions  of  ingenuity  than  agriculiunr,  it  would  not  be  a  ftrained  con. 
jedure,  that  the  labour  employed  in  the  former,  beinw  at  once  mor; 
conftant,  more  uniform,  and  more  ingenious,  than  that  which  is  emjloycd 
in  the  latter,  will  be  found  at  the  fame  time  more  produdivc. 

But  it  is  not  meant  to  lay  ftrefs  on  obfervations  of  this  nature ;  tht , 
ought  only  to  ferve  as  a  counterbalance  to  thofe  of  a  fimilar  cons 
plcxJOH.  Circumftanccs  fo  vague  and  general,  as  well  as  fo  abftracl,  car 
afford  little  inftruftion  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Another,  and  that  which  feenw  to  be  the  principal  argument  c: 
fcred  for  the  fuperior  produdlivenefs  of  agricultural  labour,  turns  upon 
the  allegation,  that  labour  employed  on  manufaftures  yields  nothing 
equivalent  to  the  rent  of  land;  or  to  that  nett  furplus,  as  it  is  called, 
which  accrues  to  the  proprietor  of  the  foil. 

But  this  diftin^ion,  important  as  it  has  been  deemed,  appears  rather 
•verbal  ihiXt/ubftatttial. 

le  is  cafily  difccrnible,  that  what  in  the  firft  Inftance  is  divided  into 
two  parts  under  the  denomination  of  the  onimary  profit  of  tlie  ftock  of 
the  farmer  and  rent  to  the  landlord,  is  in  the  fccond  inilance  united 
under  the  general  appellation  of  the  ord'warj  profit  on  the  ftotk  of  the 
undertaker ;  and  that  this  formal  or  verbal  diftribution  confHtutes  the 
whole  difference  in  the  two  cafes.  It  fecms  to  have  been  overlooked, 
that  the  land  is  itfcif  a  (lock  or  capital,  advanced  or  lent  by  its  owner  to 
the  occupier  or  tenant,  and  that  the  rent  he  receives  is  ouly  the  ordinat)' 
profit  of  a  certain  ftock  in  land,  not  managed  by  the  proprietor  him- 
felf, but  by  another  to  whom  he  lends  or  lets  it,  and  who,  on  his  parr, 
advances  a  fccond  capital  to  ftock  and  improve  the  land,  upon  which 
he  alfo  receives  the  ufual  profit.  The  rent  of  the  landlord  and  tr.c 
profit  of  the  fanner  arc  therefore  nothing  more  than  the  oidi/iary  pyoj.n 
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fit  ?ay>  capitals  belonging  to  tivo  different  perfons,  and  united  in  the 
( ultivation  of  a  farm  :  as  in  the  other  cafe,  the  furplus  which  arifes  upon 
any  manufaftcry,  after  rcphicing  the  expcnces  of  carrying  it  on,  an« 
jVers  to  lh«  ordinary  profits  of  07ie  or  more  capitals  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fccution  of  fuch  maaufadlory.  It  is  faid  one  or  more  capitals ;  becaufe 
in  tad,  the  fame  thing  which  is  contemplated  in  the  cafe  of  the  farm, 
ibmctimes  happens  in  that  of  a  manufadory.  There  is  one  who  fur- 
niihcs  part  of  the  capital,  or  lends  a  part  of  the  money,  by  which  it  \% 
carried  on,  and  another  who  carries  it  on  with  the  addition  of  his  own 
capital.  Out  of  the  furplus  which  remains,  after  defraying  expcnces, 
an  intereft  is  paid  to  the  money  lender  for  the  portion  of  the  capital  fur- 
r.ilhed  by  him,  which  exaftly  agrees  with  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord ; 
and  the  refidue  of  that  furplus  conftitutes  the  profit  of  the  undertaker 
or  manufafturer,  and  agrees  with  what  is  denominated  the  ordinary 
profits  of  the  ftock  of  the  farmer.  Both  together  make  the  ordinary 
profits  of  two  capitals  employed  in  a  manufatSory  j  as  in  the  other  cafe 
the  rent  of  the  landlord  and  the  revenue  of  the  farmer  compofe  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  two  capitals,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  a  farm. 

The  rent  therefore  accruing  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  far  from 
being  a  criterion  of  excluji've  produftivenefs,  as  has  been  argued,  is  no 
criterion  even  of  fuperior  produfiivenefs.  The  queftion  muft  ftill  be, 
whether  the  furplus,  after  defraying  expences  of  a  gi'xen  capital,  em- 
ployed in  the  punhafe  and  mprovanent  of  a  piece  of  land,  is  greater 
or  lefs  than  that  of  a  like  capital  employed  in  the  profecution  of  a 
;;  anufaftory ;  or  whether  the  'whole  'value  produced  from  a  gmen  capital 
inJ  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  employed  in  one  way,  be  greater  or  lefs 
than  the  whole  value  produced  from  an  equal  capital  and  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  labour  employed  in  the  other  way  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  whether 
t'le  bufinefs  of  agriculture  or  that  of  manufaftures  will  yield  the  grcateft 
[Todud,  according  to  a  coinpound  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  the  capitaj 
and  the  quantity  of  labour  which  are  employed  in  the  one  or  in  the 
other. 

The  folution  of  either  of  thefe  queftions  is  not  eafy  ;  it  involves  nu- 
rr.eroui  and  complicated  details,  depending  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  objcds  to  be  compared.  It  is  not  known  that  the  comparifon  has 
ever  yet  been  made  upon  fufficient  data  properly  afcertained  and  analyfed. 
To  be  able  to  make  it  with  fatisfadlory  precifion  would  demand  much 
previous  inquiry  and  clofe  inveftigation. 

Some  effays,  however,  have  been  made  towards  acquiring  the  requifitc 
information,  which '  have  rather  fcrved  to  throw  doubt  upon,  than  to 
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confirm  the  hj'pothefis  under  examination.  But  It  ought  to  be  :icici,jWt 
ledged,  that  they  have  been  too  little  divcrfified,  and  are  too  imperfci.'^ 
to  authorife  a  definitive  conclufion  either  way,  leading  rather  to  prol;:;. 
ble  conjedure  than  to  certain  dedutflion.  They  render  it  proljahle  tliar 
there  are  various  branches  of  manufadures  in  which  a  given  capital  wii] 
yield  a  greater  total  produ6\j  and  a  confiderably  greater  nett  produft  thin 
an  equal  capital  inverted  in  the  purchafe  and  improvement  of  lands;  and 
that  there  are  alfo  fome  branches,  in  which  both  the  grofs  and  the  net: 
produce  will  exceed  that  of  agricultural  induftry,  according  to  a  coi?- 
pound  ratio  of  capital  and  labour.  But  it  is  on  this  laft  point  that  the:e 
appears  to  be  the  greatefl:  room  for  doubt.  It  is  far  lefs  difficult  to  infer 
generally  that  the  nett  produce  of  capital  engaged  in  manufacturing  en- 
terprifes  is  greater  than  that  of  capital  engaged  in  agriculture. 

The  foregoing  fuggeftions  arc  not  defigncd  to  inculcate  an  fipinlon 
that  manufacluring  induftry  is  more  produdive  than  that  of  agriculture. 
They  are  intended  rather  to  fliew  that  the  reverfe  of  this  propoiltion  is 
jiot  afcertained  ;  that  the  gener:il  arguments  which  are  brought  to  eftab- 
Jifli  it  are  not  fatlsfadory  ;  and,  confequently,  that  a  fuppoiition  of  the 
fuperior  produftivenefs  of  tillage  ought  to  be  no  obftacle  to  lillening  ;o 
any  fubftantial  inducement  to  the  encouragement  of  manufadures,  which 
may  be  otherwife  perceived  to  exift,  through  an  apprchenfion  that  they 
may  have  a  tendency  to  divert  labour  fv o.n  a  more  to  a  lefs  profitably 
employment. 

It  is  extremely  probable,  that  on  a  full  and  accurate  developement  cj 
the  matter,  on  the  ground  of  fad  and  calculation,  It  would  be  difcovcr- 
ed  that  there  is  no  material  difference  between  the  aggregate  produdii.e- 
nefs  of  the  one,  and  of  the  other  kind  of  induflry  ;  and  that  the  pro- 
priety of  the  encouragements,  which  may  in  any  cafe  be  propofed  tobi 
given  to  either,  ought  to  be  dcterniineJ  upon  confideratlons  Irrelative  to 
any  comparifon  of  that  nature,  ' 

But  without  contending  for  the  fuperior  produdlvenefs  of  manufac. 
turing  induftry.  It  may  conduce  to  a  better  judgement  of  the  policy, 
which  ought  to  be  purfucd  by  the  United  States  refpeding;  its  encoiirage, 
ment,  to  contemplate  the  fubjed  under  fome  additional  afpcds,  tending 
not  only  to  confirm  the  idea,  that  this  kind  of  Induftry  has  been  impro- 
perly reprefented  as  unprodudive  in  itfclf;  but  to  evince  in  addition, 
that  the  eftablifliment  and  ditFufion  of  manufadures  will  have  the  efftd 
of  rendering  the  total  mafs  of  ufeful  and  produdlve  labour,  In  a  com- 
munity, greater  than  it  would  otherwife  be.  In  profecuting  this  dil- 
culTion,  it  may  be  neceffary  briefly  to  refume  and  review  fome  of  the 
topics  which  have  been  already  touched. 
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T'o  aiT.nn  that  the  lubour  of  the  manufafturer'is  unproduflivc,  becaufe 
he  coiiiumes  as  much  of  the  produce  oi'  hmd  as  he  adclb  value  to  the  rawr 
materials  which  he  manufactures,  is  not  better  founded,  than  it  would  be 
toafarm,  that  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  which  furnilhes  materials  to  the 
manufachircr,  is  unprodudive,  becaufe  he  confumes  an  equal  value  of 
munufaCiiurcd  articles.  Each  furniihes  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce 
of  his  labour  to  the  other,  and  each  dcftroys  a  correfpondent  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  other.  In  the  mean  time 
the  maintenance  of  two  citizens,  inllead  ot  one,  is  going  on ;  the  ftate 
has  two  members  inftcad  of  one  ;  and  they  together  confume  twice  the 
value  of  what  i^  produced  from  the  land. 

If  iuflcad  of  a  farmer  and  artificer,  there  was  a  farmer  only,  he  would 
be  under  the  neccffity  of  devoting  a  part  of  his  labour  to  the  fabrication 
of  cloatliing  and  other  articles,  which  he  would  procure  of  the  artificer^, 
in  the  cafe  of  there  being  fuch  a  perfon  ;  and  of  courfe,  he  would  be  able 
to  devote  lefs  labour  to  the  cultivation  of  liis  farm,  and  would  draw  from 
it  a  prop:;rtionably  lefs  produft.  The  whole  quantity  of  produftipn,  in 
this  llate  of  things,  in  provifions,  raw  materials  and  manufactures,  would 
certainly  not  exceed  in  value  thp  amount  of  what  would  be  produced  in 
provifions  and  raw  materials  only,  if  there  were  an  artificer  as  well  as  a 
farmer. 

Again — If  there  were  both  an  artificer  and  a  farmer,  the  latter  would 
be  left  at  liberty  to  purfue  exclufivcly  the  cultivation  of  his  farm.  A 
greater  quantity  cf  provifions  and  raw  materials  would  of  courfe  be 
produced,  equal,  at  leaft,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  provifions,  raw  materials,  and  nianufaftures,  which  would 
exifl  on  a  contrary  fuppofition.  Tlie  artificer,  at  the  fame  time,  would 
be  going  on  in  the  produftion  of  manufactured  comm.odities,  to  an 
amount  fuflicient  not  only  to  repay  the  farmer,  in  thofe  commodities,  for 
the  provifions  and  matciials  which  were  procured  from  him,  but  to  furnifli 
the  avtificer  himfelf  with  a  fuppiy  of  fimilar  commodities  for  his  own 
ufc.  Thus,  then,  there  would  be  two  quantities  or  values  in  exiftence 
inilead  of  one ;  and  the  revenue  and  coni'umption  would  be  double  in 
one  cafe,  what  it  would  be  in  the  other. 

If  in  place  of  both  thefe  fuppofitions,  there  were  fuppofed  to  be  two 
farmers  and  no  artificer,  each  of  whom  applied  a  part  of  his  labour  to  the 
culture  of  land,  and  another  part  to  tlie  fabrication  of  manufaftures ;  in 
this  cafe,  the  portion  of  the  labour  of  both  bellowed  upon  land  would 
produce  the  fame  quantity  of  provifions  and  raw  materials  only,  as  would 
pc  produced  by  the  entire  fum  of  the  labour  of  one  applied  in  the  fame 
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rsannerj  and  the  portion  of  the  labour  of  both  beftouod  upon  manuf.tc- 
tures,  would  produce  the  fame  quantity  of  manura(5turcs  onlv,  as  wruLi 
be  produced  by  the  entire  fum  of  the  labour  of  one  applied  in  the  famt. 
nuinner.  Hence  the  produce  of  tho  labour  of  the  two  farmers  would 
not  be  greater  than  the  produce  of  the  JhH our  of  the  farmer  and  the 
artificer ;  and  hence  it  refults,  that  the  labour  of  tlic  artificer  is  as  poil- 
lively  produdive  as  that  of  the  farmer,  and,  as  pofitiv.lr,  i.ugments  the 
revenue  of  the  focjetw 

The  labour  of  the  artificer  replaces  to  tl.c  farmer  tluit  portion  of  Iii^ 
labour  with  which  he  provides  the  materi:;]s  of  excl;ange  uith  the  arti- 
iicer,  and  which  he  would  otherwife  have  \',x:cn  compelled  to  apply  :> 
manufaftures ;  and  while  the  artificer  thus  enables  the  farmer  to  cnlar 'k? 
hisftock  of  agricultural  induftry,  a  portion  of  which  he  purchafes  for 
his  own  ufe,  be  alfo  fuppl'ia  himfelf  nmth  the  mniiiifaiinred  articles  ofijul-'irh 
kcjiands  in  need.  He  does  dill  more — Bcfides  this  equlvalcni:  which  l;e 
gives  for  the  portion  of  agricultural  labour  confiuncd  by  him,  and  thii 
fupply  of  nnanufafturcd  commodities  for  his  own  confumption,  he  fur- 
Btlhes  flill  a  furphis,  which  compcnfatcs  lor  the  ufe  of  the  capital  ad- 
vanced either  by  himfelf  or  fome  other  perfon,  for  carrying  on  the  bufi- 
nefs.  This  is  the  ordinary  profit  of  the  fleck  employed  in  the  manufac- 
tory, and  is,  in  every  fenfo,  as  effcdivc  an  addition  to  the  income  of  the 
fbciety  as  the  rent  of  land. 

The  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  artificer,  confequently,  may  be  re- 
garded as  compofed  of  three  parts ;  one  by  vvhich  the  provifions  for  his 
fubfiftence  and  the  materials  for  his  work  are  purchafed  of  the  farmer ; 
one  by  which  he  fupplies  himfelf  with  manufaftured  nccefTarics ;  and  a 
third  which  '  jnftitutes  the  profit  on  the  (lock  employed.  The  two  lad 
portions  feem  to  have  been  overlooked  in  this  fjflem,  which  reprefcnts 
mantifaAuring  induftry  as  barren  and  unproduiftive. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  illuftrations,  the  produds  of  equal 
quantities  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  and  artificer  have  been  treated  as 
^f  equal  to  each  other.  But  this  is  not  to  be  underftood  as  intending  to 
aiTert  any  fuch  precife  equality.  It  is  merely  a  manner  of  exprcfllon 
adopted  for  the  fake  of  fimplicity  and  perfpiciiity.  Whether  the  value 
pf  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  the  farmer  be  fomewhat  more  or  lefs 
than  that  of  the  artificer,  is  not  material  to  the  main  fcope  of  the  argu- 
ment, which  hitherto  has  aimed  at  fliewing,  that  the  one,  as  well  as  the 
other,  occafions  a  pofitive  augmentation  of  the  total  produce  and  revenue 
c    .  lefocicty. 

is  now  proper  to  proceed  a  flcp  farther,  and  to  enumerate  the  princi- 
pal circumft.inccsj  from  which  it  may  be  inferred.  That  manufafturing 
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vluiblilliinents  not  only  occafion  a  poiitivc  augmentation  of  the  produce 
And  revenue  of  the  fociety,  but  that  they  contribute  eflentially  to  render- 
ing tlicm  grc:uer  than  they  could  pofllbly  be,  without  fuch  eftablifliments, 
1  lu-fi;  circumftanccs  are, 

1.  The  divifion  of  labour. 

;:.  An  extenfion  of  the  ufc  of  machinery, 

3.  Additional  employment  to  claffes  of  the  community  not  ordinarily 

engaged  in  the  bufincfs. 

4.  The  promoting  of  emigration  from  foreign  countries. 

5.  The  furnidiing  greater  fcope  for  the  diverfity  of  talents  ind.difpo* 

fitions  which  difcriminatc  men  from  each  other. 

6.  The  affording  a  more  ample  and  various  field  for  enterprlz'e. 

7.  The  creating,  in  fomc  inltances,  a  new,  and  fecuring  in  all,  a  more 

certain  and  fteady  demand  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil. 
Each  of  thcfe  circumftances  lias  a  confiderable  influence  upon  the  total 
niafs  of  induftrious  eftbrt  in  a  community  :  togefher,  they  add  to  It  a  dc- 
'^T'lt  of  energy  and  cfFeft,  which  arc  not  eafily  conceived.  Some  com- 
ments upon  each  of  them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  ftatedj 
may  ferve  to  explain  their  importance. 

I,  Js  to  the  divtjmt  of  labour. 

It  has  jaftly  been  obferved,  that  there  Is  fcarcely  any  thing  of  greater 
.'.loinent  in  the  economy  of  a  nation,  than  the  proper  divifion  of  labour.— 
The  reparation  of  occupations  caufes  each  to  be  carried  to  a  much  greater 
•f  erftiflion  than  it  could  pofTibly  acquire,  if  they  were  blended.  This 
arifes  principally  from  three  circumftances. 

ift.  The  greater  ikill  and  dexterity  naturally  refulting  from  a  conllant 
and  undivided  application  to  a  iingle  objeft. — It  is  evident,  that  thefe 
projicrties  muil  increafc  in  proportion  to  the  feparation  and  iimplification 
of  objcds,  and  the  fteadinefsof  the  attention  devoted  to  each  5  and  mufl 
be  Icfs,  in  proportion  to  the  complication  cf  objefts,  and  the  number 
among  which  the  attention  is  diftraded. 

2d.  The  economy  of  time,  by  avoiding  the  lofs  of  it,  incident  to  3 
frequent  tranfition  from  one  operation  to  another  of  a  difterent  nature. — 
This  depends  on  various  circumftances  ;  the  tranfition  itfelf,  the  orderly 
difpofition  of  the  implements,  machines,  and  materials  employed  in  the 
operation  to  be  relinquifiied,  the  preparatory  fteps  to  the  commencement 
of  a  new  one,  the  interruption  of  the  impulfe,  which  the  roind  of  the 
rt'urkmen  acquires,  from  being  engaged  in  a  particular  operation;  the 
Gcftradions,  hcfitations,  and  reluftanccs,  whicii  attend  the  paifage  from 
one  kind  of  bufmefi  to  another. 

3d.  An 
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3d.  An  cxtenfion  of  the  ufe  of  machinery. — A  man  occupictl  on  s 
fingle  objcft,  will  have  it  more  in  his  p  ,wer,  and  will  be  more  naturally 
led  to  exert  his  imagination  in  dcvifing  methods  to  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  than  if  he  were  perplexed  by  a  variety  of  independent  ancf 
diffimilar  operations.  Bcfidcs  this,  the  fabrication  of  machines,  in  nu- 
merous indanccs,  becoming  itfclf  a  didlnft  trade,  the  artift  who  foUov.^ 
it,  has  all  the  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  for  improvement 
in  his  particular  art ;  and  in  both  ways  the  invention  and  application  ot 
machinery  are  extended. 

And  fi'otn  thcfe  caufes  united,  the  mere  reparation  of  the  occupatio:: 
of  the  cultivator,  from  that  of  the  artificer,  has  the  efFed  of  augmenting 
the  produftivc  powers  of  labour,  and  with  them,  the  total  mafs  of  the 
produce  or  revenue  of  a  country.  In  this  fingle  view  of  the  fubjei.^ 
therefore,  the  utility  of  artificers  of  nianufaftures,  towards  promoting  an 
increafe  of  productive  indullry,  is  apparent. 


,*K 


II.  J^s  to  an  extenftvi  of  the  ufe  of  machinery,  a  point  nuhkh,  though  pa 
mnticipatedf  requites  to  be  placed  in  one  or  ttvo  ndJitio/ial  lights. 

The  employment  of  machinery  forms  an  item  of  great  importance  iu 
the  general  mafs  of  national  indultry.  'Tis  an  artificial  force  brougl.; 
in  aid  of  the  natural  force  of  man  ;  and,  to  all  the  purpofes  of  labour,  is 
an  increafe  of  hands;  an  acceflion  of  ftrength,  unincumbered  too  by  tho 
expenfe  of  maintaining  the  labourer.  May  it  not  therefore  be  fairly  in- 
ferred, that  thofe  occupations,  which  give  greatefl  fcope  to  the  ufe  of 
this  auxiliary,  contribute  moft  to  the  general  ftock  of  induftrious  eftbrtj 
and,  in  confequence,  to  the  general  product  of  indullry  ? 

It  will  be  taken  fur  granted,  and  the  truth  of  the  pofition  referred  to 
«bfervation,  that  manufafturing  purfuits  are  fufcepiible  in  a  greater  de- 
gree of  the  application  of  machinery,  than  thofe  of  agriculture.  If  fo, 
all  the  difference  is  loft  to  a  community,  which,  inftead  of  manufacturing 
for  itfelf,  procures  the  fabrics  requifite  to  its  fupply  from  other  countries. 
The  fubftitution  of  foreign  for  domeftic  manufadturcs,  is  a  transfer  to 
foreign  nations  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  employment  ol 
machinery,  in  the  modes  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  employed,  with 
moft  utility  and  to  the  greateft  extent. 

The  cotton  mill  invented  in  England,  within  the  laft  twenty  years,  \h 
afignal  illuftration  of  the  general  propofition  v.  .ach  we  have  advanced. 
In  confequence  of  it,  all  the  different  proceffes  for  fpinning  cotton  are 
performed  by  means  of  machines,  which  arc  put  in  motion  by  water, 
and  attended  chiefly  by  women  and  children ;  and  by  a  fmaller  number 
of  perfons,  in  the  whole,  than  are  requifite  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
fpioQiag.    And  it  is  au  advantage  of  great  moment  that  the  operations 
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{.{ this  mill  continue  with  convenience,  daring  the  night,  as  well  as 
through  the  J.iy.  'Ihc  proJigioiis  cffct-'l  of  fuch  a  machine  is  eafily  con- 
kWvA.  'I"o  this  Invention  is  to  be  attributed  cirentially,  the  immenfe 
r  V.  'Tefi.  whicli  has  been  fo  fiiddeiily  made  in  this  country  in  the  vaiioui 
iV  rics  of  cotton. 

111.  .'h  to  the  add'itional  emphyment  of  dajps  of  the  cammnnltj,  vot  ordi' 
'■;i)!lv  cnga^i'd  in  the  particular  hnjhiej's. 

This  is  not  among  the  leaft  valuable  of  the  means,  by  which  manu- 
''id  iring  inlHtutions  contribute  to  augment  tlie  general  (lock  of  induftry 
-.nJ  pi'odudion.  In  places  where  thofc  inftitutions  prevail,  befides  the 
perfjir,  regulaily  engaged  in  them,  they  aTturd  occafional  and  extra  em- 
ployment to  inJuilrious  individuals  and  families,  who  arc  willing  to  de- 
vore  the  leifurc  refulting  from  the  intcrmiOions  of  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits to  collateral  labours,  as  a  refourcc  for  multiplying  their  acquifitions 
Of  their  enjoyments.  The  liulbandman  himfclf  experiences  a  new  fourcc 
nf  profit  and  fupport  from  the  incrcafed  induftry  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters ;  invited  and  ftiaiulated  by  the  demands  of  the  neighbouring  manu- 
fa^lories. 

Belide  this  advantage  of  occafional  employment  to  clafles  having  dif- 
ferent occupations,  th/.'rc  is  another  ol  a  nature  allied  to  it  and  of  a  fnnilar 
tendency. — This  is  the  emplo}-ment  of  perfons  who  would  othervvile  be 
Mle,  and  in  many  cafirs  a  burthen  on  the  community,  either  from  the  bias 
?t' temper,  habit,  infirmity  of  body,  or  fome  other  caufe,  indifpofing  or 
!ifqiuilif)'ing  them  for  the  toils  of  the  country.  It  is  worthy  ot  particular 
-•'mark,  that,  in  general,  women  and  children  are  rendered  more  ufeful, 
'and 'he  latter  more  early  u ft.  ful,  by  manufafturing  eftabliftiments,  tiKiri 
.:l;cy  u'ouldotherwife  be.  Of  the  number  of  perfons  employed  in  the 
■:ottonmanufa''^ories  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  computed  rhnr  '■'our  fevenths 
nearlv  are  women  and  children  ;  of  whom  the  'j-reat".  t  i-'r-'-ortion  are 
ciulJicn,  and  many  of  them  of  a  tender  age. 

'Ihui  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  attributes  of  manufacflures,  and  one 
ot  II  *  liu:.il  coafcquence,  to  give  occafion  to  the  exertion  of  a  greater 
.,:aniity  o!"  indulhy,  even  by  the  fame  number  of  perfons,  where  they 
L:ppca  to  prevail,  than  would  exiil  if  there  were  no  fuch  e'labliniments, 

iV.  As  io  ihf  promoting  of  r;ni<^rntion  fnm  fhr<i^n  countries. 

Wen  rtrluctantly  quit  oiic  courfe  of  occupation  and  livelihood  for 
r>riother,  unlefs  invited  to -It  by  very  apparent  and  pr  iximarc  ad\  n!it;vj,cs. 
vany,  who  would  go  from  one  country  to  another,  if  they  had  a  profpcfl 
of  co!uinui--.g,  with  more  benefit,  the  callings  to  which  tl.ey  have  been 
^j;;c:ucd,v,  ill  often  not  be  tempted  to  change  tlicir  fituationby  the  hope 
'='-  doing  better  in  f.^me  other  way.  Manufaaurcrs  who,  lirtcnin<.;-  to 
'"'-■^'  ^'  Rr  \hc 
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the  powerful  in\itations  of  a  better  price  for  their  fahrici,  or  tlu-ir  Li. 
tour;  of  j»reatcr  cheapnrfs  of  provifions  ami  raw  niiitcrials;  of  ;iii,:(. 
cmption  from  the  chief  part  of  the  taxes,  burthens,  atul  rcllraiiits,  whicli 
they  endure  in  Europe  ;  of  greater  perfonal  indcpendi-ncc  and  conic- 
tjucnce,  under  the  operation  of  a  more  equal  government ;  and  if  what 
is  far  more  precious  than  mere  religious  toleration,  a  perfect  equalitv  cl' 
religious  privileges ;  will  probably  flock  from  Europe  to  the  Unin  J 
J^tates  to  purfuc  their  own  trades  or  profefTions,  if  they  are  once  nv'.: 
fenlible  of  the  advantages  they  will  enjoy,  and  are  infj)Ircd  uitli  an  ;;;. 
furance  of  encouragement  and  emplo)  ment. 

If  it  be  true  then,  that  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  United  States  to  opr,; 
cverv  pofliblc  avenue  to  emigration  from  abroad,  it  affords  a  wei^h!/ 
argument  for  their  encouragement  of  manufaftures;  wliich,  for  the  re.!. 
fons  juil  alhgncd,  will  have  the  flrongell  tendency  to  multiply  thi;  i- 
ducemcnts  to  it. 

Here  is  perceived  an  important  rcfouroc,  not  only  for  extending  the 
population,  and  with  it  the  ufoful  and  productive  labour  of  the  countn, 
but  likewife  lor  the  profccution  of  manufactures,  without  deducting  frij;n 
the  number  of  hands,  which  might  otherwife  be  drawn  to  tillage  j  ;i:.,i 
even  for  the  indemnification  of  agriculture  for  fuch  as  may  happen  to  Iv 
diverted  from  it.  Many  whom  manufaCluring  views  may  induce  ti 
emigrate,  will  afterwards  yield  to  the  temptations,  which  the  particubr 
fituation  of  the  United  States  hold  out  to  agricultural  purfuits.  And 
while  agriculture  will  in  other  refpefts  derive  many  fignal  and  unmingleJ 
advantages  from  the  growth  of  manufadures,  it  is  a  piobltm  whether;: 
\vill  gain  or  lofe,  as  to  the  article  of  the  number  of  pcrfons  employed  ii) 
carrying  it  on. 

V.  yls  to  the  furnijhing  greater /cope  for  the  di-verj~.y  of  talents  and  li'y 
p-jjltion-i  zvhich  Jijcriminate  nun  from  each  other, 

Tliis  Is  a  much  more  powerful  mean  of  augmenting  thefundof  nationril 
inJuftry,  than  may  at  firft  fight  appear.  It  is  a  jull  obfe;vation,  that 
minds  of  the  firongeft  and  mod  aftive  powers  for  their  proper  objects  tVil 
below  mediocrity,  and  labour  without  cfFeCl  if  confined  to  uncongcni.il 
purfuits  :  and  it  is  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  the  refults  of  human  ex- 
ertion may  be  immenfcly  incroafed  by  divcrllfying  its  objec'is.  When 
all  the  different  kinds  of  induilry  obtain  in  a  community,  each  individ.;;;! 
can  fmd  his  proper  clement,  and  can  call  into  aCHviry  the  whole  vigour 
of  his  nature.  And  the  community  is  benefitted  by  the  fervices  of  iti 
refpedtive  member;-,  in  ihc  manner  ia  which  each  can  fcrvc  it  with  moil 

cftca. 

If 
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Iltliorc  be  any  thing  in  a  remark  ofttn  to  be  met  witb,  namely,  that 
tlicrc  is  in  t'li^  genius  of  the  people  of  America,  a  peculiar  aptitude 
t';!r  nrciianical  iiuprovements,  it  will  operate  as  a  forcible  reafon  fur 
"iving  opportunities  to  the  exercifc  of  that  fpceies  of  talent  by  tiic  propa- 
'■arion  of  manufavfturcs. 

\'I.  //;  ti  the  affording  n  mire  ninph  and  lartons  pAdfor  lUterpnzr. 

This  alfi)  is  of  greater  confcquence  in  the  general  fcale  of  national 
cieition,  than  might,  perhaps,  on  a  fuperficial  view  be  fuppofci.1,  anii 
l.as  ctil'ds  not  altogether  diinnailar  from  tliofe  of  the  circumitanccs  lad 
n;)ticcd.  To  cherllh  and  iliinulate  the  a<^ivity  of  the  human  mind,  by 
iniiltiplving  the  objerts  of  enterprife,  is  not  among  the  lead  confidcrable 
ofthj  expedients  by  which  the  wealth  of  a  nation  may  be  promoted. — 
Ep:n  things  in  themfelvcs,  not  pofttively  advantageous,  fomctimes  bc- 
cn:r.c  fo  by  their  tendency  to  provoke  exertion.  Every  new  fcene 
v,lii:Ii  is  opened  to  the  bufy  nature  of  man  to  roufe  and  exert  itfclf,  is 
t!;e>  ;;ddition  of  a   new  energy  to  the  general  ftock  of  cftbrt. 

The  fpirit  of  enterprife,  uf^^'ful  and  prolific  as  it  is,  mufl  necelVarily  be 
contnckHl  or  expanded  in  proportion  to  the  fimplicity  or  variety  of  tiie 
occupations  and  i.roduclions  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  fociety.  It  mull 
he  Icfs  in  a  nation  of  mere  culti\ators,  than  in  a  nation  of  cultivators 
and  merchants;  lefs  in  a  nation  of  cultivators,  and  merchants,  than  in  a 
na:ion  of  cuhivators,   artificers,  and  merchants. 

\'II.  .Is  fo  the  cnaihig,  in  J'orne  injlanccs,  a  m-iv,  and fccuruig  in  nil  a 
mwe  ccrtnui  cjuljicajy  demand  for  the  furplits  produce  of  the /nil, 

Th'.s  is  among  the  mod  important  of  the  circumdances  which  have 
liccn  indicated.  It  is  a  principal  mean  by  which  the  eftablilb.ment  of  ma- 
niiiayturcs  contributes  to  an  augmentation  of  the  produce  or  revenue  of 
a  country,  and  has  an  imniediatc  and  direft  relation  to  the  profperity  of 
ai^riculture. 

It  is  evident  tliat  the  exertions  of  the  huibandman  will  be  fteady  or 
liiichialing,  vigorous  or  feeble,  in  proportion  to  the  ilcadinefs  or  fludua- 
t;on,  adequatenefs,  or  inadecjuatencfs  of  the  markets,  on  which  he  muft 
(U'pend,  iox  the  vent  of  the  furplus,  which  may  be  produced  by  his  la- 
bour; and  that  fuc'a  furplus  tn  the  ordinary  courfc  of  things  will  be 
tjrcatcr  or  lefs  in  the  fame  proportion. 

Fcr  tlic  purpofe  of  this  \cnt,  a  domeftic  market  is  greatly  to  be  prc- 
fcrrc '.  to  a  foreign  one,  becaufe  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  far  more  to 
be  rt'lied  upon. 

It  is  a  primary  objert  of  the  policy  of  nations  to  be  able  to  fupply 
(Iiemfchcs  with  fubliftence  from  their  own    foil;    and  maaufadurin": 

R  r  a  nations. 
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nations,  as  far  as  circiimllanci's  jirnuit,  c-n».ka\ our  to  pror.irc  frou.  ..( 
fame  fourcc,  the  raw  inatirinls  m-cclVar)'  for  their  ow  n  fabrics.  'I'l;, 
iiifj)ofition,  urgcil  by  the  fpirit  of  moriopoly,  is  foiiittimcs  even  carried 
to  an  injudicious  c.\trr-ne.  It  fccins  not  always  to  lie  rfcollc'^cil,  tfiit 
nation.,  who  have  neither  mines  nor  manufactures,  can  oijly  obtain  tie 
manufa(5\urcd  articles,  of  which  they  lland  ia  ni'c.l,  by  an  cxchar;7r. 'i 
the  produiits  of  their  foils;  and  that  if  tliofe  who  can  bell  furniOi  them 
with  fuch  articles  are  unwilling  to  yivc  a  due  C')urrc  to  tliii  t';;c!'.:in':';; 
they  muft  of  nctefTity  make  every  pofliblc  effort  to  mainifaiJ'iur^  for 
themfelves;  the  ellctft  of  which  L,  that  tiic  manufafluriiig  r.atior.: 
abridge  the  natural  advantages  of  their  fituation,  through  an  iinu  ilHiv. 
nefs  to  permit  the  agricultural  countries  to  enjoy  tlie  advantages  of 
theirs,  and  facrificc  the  intercfts  of  a  mutually  beneficial  intcrcoiuft 
to  the  vain  project  of  felling  every  tiling  and  buying  nothing. 

But  it  isalfo  a  confequencc  of  the  policy,  which  has  been  noted,  ilv. 
the  foreign  demand  for  the  produCls  of  agricultural  coiintries,  is,  in  i 
great  degree,  rather  cafi\al  and  occafmn;;!,  than  ccifain  or  conllant.  '1 0 
what  extent  injurious  interruptions  of  the  demand  for  fonie  of  the  ft.iple 
cominodifici  of  the  l.'nitcd  States,  may  have  been  experienced  from  ihat 
caufc,  muil  be  referred  to  the  judju-mcnt  of  thofc  who  are  cn';aged  i 


in 


cr.rryi.ig  o\^  the  commerce  of  the  country;  but  it  maybe  fafely  af- 
firmed, that  fuch  interruptions  are  at  times  very  inconveniently  feltj 
and  that  cafes  not  unfrcqucr.tly  occur,  in  w  hich  markets  are  (o  con- 
fined  and  rcfliicled,  as  to  render  the  demand  xery  unc^^ual  to  the 
fupply. 

Independent  likcvifc  of  the  artificial  impediments,  which  arc 
created  by  the  policy  in  quertion,  there  are  natural  caufes  tending  to 
lender  the  external  deinand  for  the  furplus  of  agricultural  nations  a  pre- 
carious reliance.  The  ditFercnces  of  fcafons  in  the  countries  which  are 
the  confumcrs,  make  imipenfe  differences  in  the  produce  of  their  own 
foils,  in  different  years,  and  confequently  in  the  degrees  of  their  necellity 
for  foreign  fupply.  Plentiful  harvefts  with  them,  efpccially  if  fimilar 
ones  occur  at  the  fame  time  in  the  countries  which  are  the  furnilhers, 
occafion  of  courfe  a  glut  in  the  markets  of  the  latter. 

Confidering  how  faft  and  how  much  the  progrefs  of  new  fettlemcnts 
in  the  Uni'/jd  States  muft  increafe  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil,  and 
weighing  ferioully  the  tendency" of  the  fyltem  which  prevails  among  moft 
of  the  commercial  nations  of  Europe,  whatever  dejiendence  may  be 
placed  on  the  force  of  natural  circumrtances  to  count  Tad  the  efferts  of 
an  artilicial  policy,  there  appear  ftrong  rcafons  to  regard  the  foreign  de- 
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0M<\  for  that  furpKisas  too  unciTtain  a  n-liance,  ami  to  dcfirc  a  fuhlli- 
:utc  for  it,  in  au  cxtciifu'c  iloiiulUc  market. 

To  fccurc  fuch  a  maikct,  tlicrt*  is  no  ulicr  txpccUcnt  tlnn  for  tlie 
United  St.  fvs  to  promote  mar.uliKHuring  crtai)lt(hinnus.  MaruifiiL'hirors, 
•,vho  coulVitiif  'Ik;  moll  minu-roi.b  clnfs,  after  the  ciilfvators  of  land,  arc 
ioi  that  rcafon  tlic  principal  confumcrs  of  the  fiirpliis  of  their  labour. 

This  idea  of  an  cxtenfivc  do'Ticflic  market  for  the  Airbills  product*  of 
the  ft)il,  is  of  the  tirft  conffqucncc  to  the  L'nltfd  States.  It  isol'all 
lhiii'i;s  that  which  moll  cffei'^iMally  coikIucc;  to  a  floiirifliin^  (late  of  agri- 
C'jlturc.  If  the  ertcdtof  mauuf'uflories  ucrc  to  be  the  detaching  a  portion 
of  the  hanU  wliich  would  be  ctlicr^ife  engaged  in  tillage,  it  mij;lu  pof- 
f;l,!y  eaufe  ri  fmaller  quantity  of  lands  to  he  under  cultivarion  :  but  by 
their  tendency  ::'»  procure  a  more  ccrtnin  demand  for  the  fuiplus  pmducc 
of  the  foil,  t'.icy  at  the  fame  time,  caufe  tiie  lands  which  arc  in  culti- 
vaticni  to  be  better  improved,  and  mrc  produdivc.  And  while,  by 
tlicir  inducncc,  the  com'.ition  of  each  individual  farmer  is  meliorated, 
the  total  mafs  of  agricultural  proluclioii  will  probably  bo  im  rcafed:  for 
this  mull  evidently  depend  as  much,  if  not  more,  upon  the  dc^rt;c  of 
improvement,  than  upon  the  nuinb/r  cji'acrcb  under  culture. 

It  merits  particular  obfcrvation,  that  the  multiplication  of  manufac- 
unics  not  only  fu rnHlies  a  marker  for  tliofe  articles  which  have  been  ac- 
.'iillomed  to  be  produced  in  abund;  cc  in  a  countr}-,  iui  it  liKcvvifc 
creates  a  demand  for  fuch  as  were  ptthcr  unknoun,  or  produced  in  in- 
:  )ii'.lderal)lc  quantities.  The  boucls,  as  well  as  the  Airfaceoi'  the  earth, 
aic  ranfacked  for  articles  which  were  before  neglcv^eo.  Animals,  plants, 
?.nJ  minerals  acquire  a  utility  am!  value,  wlicli  were  before  unexplored. 

'Jhe  foregoing confiderations  feeiH  fullicieiit  to  cflabliili,  as  general 
r^ropofitions,  that  it  is  the  Interell  of  nations,  and  particularly  oi  the 
United  vStates,  to  diverfify  the  indullrii  is  purfuu,'-  of  the  individuals 
uho  compofe  them — that  the  ellahliflimcnt  (>i  iiKnutaftures  is  calculated 
not  only  to  increafe  the  general  Uock  of  ufcful  and  produclive  labour, 
but  even  to  improve  the  llate  of  agriculture  in  particular;  certainly  to 
j*lvance  the  intcreft  of  thofc  who  arc  cnifa<'cd  in  it.  There  are  other 
views,  that  wc  fliall  hereafter  take  of  the  fubjed,  which,  it  is  conceived, 
will  ferve  to  confirm  thcfe  inferences. 

Previous  to  a  farther  dlfcuflion  of  the  objeftions  to  the  encouragement 

of  manufaftures;  which  have  been  ftated,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  fee  what 

can  be  faid  in  reference  to  the  particular  fituati'ii  of  the  United  States 

againft  the  concluuons  appearing  to  refuk  from  what  has  been  already 

offered. 
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It  may  be  obfervcd,  and  the  idea  is  of  no  inconiuk'rablc  wclglit,  tl.at 
however  true  Ir  may  be,  that  a  ftate,  which  poflTclTcs  hirge  tradts  of  va- 
cant and  fertile  territorv,  and  at  the  fame  time  ft-;  lu 'cJ  from  forei.ii 
commerce,  would  find  its  intcrcft,  and  the  intcrell  of  agricuhiiro,  i.i 
diverting  a  part  of  its  population  from  tillage  to  manufacliircs;  vvt 
it  will  not  follow  that  the  fame  is  true  of  a  ftatc,  which,  ha\  ing  fuch 
vacant  and  fertile  territor)-,  has  at  the  fame  tiiii;"  ample  opportuniii-:-, 
of  procuring  from  abroad,  on  good  terms,  all  tl.e  fabrics  of  \\  iu.ii  it 
fiands  in  need  for  the  fupply  of  its  inhabitants.  The  power  of  doing 
this  at  lead  fecures  the  great  advantage  of  a  divifion  of  labour,  leaving 
the  farmer  free  to  purfue  exclufucly  the  culture  of  his  land>  an  '.  en- 
abling him  to  procure  with  its  produils  the  nianufiiflurcd  fiipplics  rc- 
quifite  either  to  his  wants  or  to  his  enjoyments.  And  thougli  it  ib.ould 
be  true,  that  in  fettled  countries  the  diverfilicatlon  ofindullry  is  condu- 
cive to  an  increafe  in  the  produ^^ive  powers  of  labour,  and  to  an  ;a!j- 
mcntation  of  revenue  and  capital,  yet  it  is  fcarcely  coiicci.  able  tliat 
there  can  be  any  thing  of  fo  folid  and  pcrmaricnt  acb  a'ltag.  to  a.n  liii.aU 
tivated  and  unpeopled  country,  as  to  con\crt  i:s  walk's  ir.io  ciiUi  .r.tod 
and  inhabited  diftricis.  If  the  revenue,  in  the  mean  ti;r,e,  Iboukl  hz 
lefs,  the  capital,  in  the  e\ent,  mud  be  greater. 

To  thefe  obfcrvations,  the  follov/ing  appear^,  to  Iv- a  fali.  facloiT  aa- 
fvvcr,  at  leafl  fo  far  as  they  concern  tlie  American  States. 

If  the  f\  Rem  of  perfecl  liberty  to  indullr)-  and  ecn-.mcrce  were  [he 
frcvailino;  fyltem  of  nation?,  the  arguments  wliieh  diflaade  a  coun:rv 
in  the  predicament  of  the  Ignited  States,  from  the  /caloas  purfuit  (■:" 
•jianufaii'tures,  would  doubtlef;  have  preat  Ibrce.  It  will  not  he  li- 
hnned,  that  the;/  might  not  be  permitted,  witli  few  exceptions,  to 
iervc  as  a  rub;  of  national  corduft.  In  Aich  a  ilatc  of  thin?;-,  caji 
coimtry  would  have  tlic  full  benefit  of  its  peculiar  ;ai\antages  to  c>mi- 
renfate  for  its  dcilcicncics  or  difadvantajrcs.  ]f  one  nation  were  in  con- 
«:;ition  to  fiipply  manuf:i(flurcd  articles  on  better  terr,,''  tli;ui  an.aiv. r, 
tluc  otiier  might  fnid  an  abundant  indcmnificatitva  in  a  fupcrior  capacity 
to  furnifli  the  produce  of  the  foil.  And  a  free  exchange,  mutually 
beneficial,  of  tlie  commodities  which  each  was  able  to  fuppl_\-,  on  tlie 
Lc.ttcv.n-,  nii'.'I'.t  be  carried  on  between  them,  fup-L:ortin;'-  in  full  \i;r(ii.r 
th'^  induflry  o'"  eacli.  And  though  the  circumdanccs  whidi  ha\  e  i;eca 
nentionedj  and  others  whicli  w  ill  be  unfolded  hero;  Iter,  render  it 
frobduc,  tl'at  nati'-ns  merely  agricultural,  would  not  enjoy  tlic  L:v:'- 
^'eg'"';  of  opulence,  in  proportion  ;o  their  numbers,  as  thof-  which 
i:r.!ted  manufai^tures  with  agriculture ;  yet  the  ]irogrefli\e  im})'.()vcmcat 
cf  tlie  lands  of  ilie  former  might,  in  the  end,  atcnc  for  an  inferior  dc- 
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iiTcc  of  opiiloiKO  in  the  mean  time;  and  in  a  cafe  in  which  oppofitc 
cDiiluli'iacic^iis  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  the  (iption  ought  perhaps 
iilv.  a^  s  to  be,  in  favour  of  leaving  indullry  to  its  own  direiition. 

^)ut  the  A  ftem  which  has  been  mentioned  is  far  from  charac^terizinj 
tin;  general  policy  of  nations.     The  prevalent  one  has  bf.'n   regulated 
[■  ■  a:i  oppolite  fjurit.     The  confequence  of  it  is,  that  the  United  States 
ar-'  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fituation  of  a  country  precluded  from  fo- 
reign commerce.     They  can  indeed,  without   difficulty,    obtain  f:oii» 
abroad  the   manufiotured  fupplies  of  which  they  arc  in  want;  but  they 
experience  numcrouii   and  very  injurious  impediments  to  the  cmiffion 
an.l  M'.nt  of  their  own  commodities.     I\'or  is  this  the  cafe  in  reference 
tii  a  (ingle  foreign  nation  only.     The  regulations  of  fevcrid  countries., 
\\\:\\  v.hich    they  have   the  moft   cxtenfive  intercourfe,  throw  ferioas 
obllrucHions  in  the  way  of  the  principal  ftaples  of  the  United  States, 

]n  fiich  a  pofition  of  things,  the  United  States  cannot  exchange  with 
Kurope  on  cpaal  terms;  and  the  want  of  reciprocity  would  render  tliem 
the  viCitim  of  a  fyftcin,  which  would  induce  them  to  confine  their  views 
to  agriculture,  and  refrain  from  manufaftures.  A  conllant  and  in- 
creafing  ncceflity,  on  their  part,  for  the  commodities  of  Europe,  and 
oniv  a  partial  and  cccafional  demand  for  their  own,  in  return,  coiili 
not  but  expofe  thein  to  a  Hate  of  impoverifliment,  compared  with  the 
opulence  to  which  their  political  and  natural  advantages  auiliorifc  diem 
toafpire.    • 

Remarks  of  this  kind  are  not  made  In  the  fpirit  of  complaint.  'TIs 
for  the  nation:-,  whofe  regulations  are  alluded  to,  to  judge  for  thcm- 
fclves,  whether  by  aiming  at  too  much,  they  do  not  lofe  more  than  thcj 
gain.  'Tis  for  the  United  States  to  confider  by  what  means  they  caa 
render  thcinfelves  lead  dependent  on  the  combinations,  right  or  wrong, 
of  luiropcan  policy. 

It  can  be  no  fmall  confolation  to  them,  that  already  the  meafurca 
wliich  have  embarrafled  their  trade  have  accelerated  their  internal 
improvements,  \s  hich,  upon  the  whole,  have  bettered  their  affairs.  Ta 
diverfily  and  extend  tliefe  improvements  is  the  fureft  and  fafcft  mcthtxi 
of  indemnifying  themfelves  for  any  inconvenicncies  which  thofc  or  fiini- 
hir  rneafures  have  a  tendency  to  beget.  If  Europe  will  not  take  froiKi 
thcin  the  products  of  their  foil,  upon  terms  confiftent  with  their  intereli:, 
the  natural  remedy  is  for  thcui  to  contrad  as  fall  pofliblc  their  wan^.s 
of  iier. 

The  ccnvcrfion  of  their  wade  into  cultivated  land  is  certainly  a  point 
of  great  moment  in  the  political  calculations  of  the  United  States,    But 
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the  degree  In  which  this  m,T-  mdibly  be  retarded  by  the  encouragement 
of  maautadtorics,  does  n  .  a,ii;i'i.  to  countervail  tiie  povvertul  induce- 
mcnts  to  atFud.'.ig  rliat  euciniri^cmcnf. 

All  obfervation  made  in  another  plncr.  h  of  a  nature  to  have  great  in- 
fiuonce  upo'.  this  queftion-If  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  intercf:; 
even  of  agriculture  may  be  advanced  more  b\-  having  fuch  of  the  lands 
of  a  (late  as  are  occupied  under  good  ciiltivation,  than  by  having  a 
greater  quantity  occupied  under  a  much  inferior  cultivation;  and  if 
manufaftories,  for  the  reafons  alligncd,  mult  be  admitted  to  have  2 
tendency  to  promote  a  more  ftcady  and  vigorous  cultivation  of  the  land; 
occupied,  than  would  Vrppen  without  thorn,  then  it  will  follow,  that 
they  arc  capable  of  indemuif;^  Ing  a  country  for  a  diminution  of  the  pro 
grefs  of  new  fettlements ;  and  may  ferve  to  increafe  both  the  capita! 
value  and  the  income  of  its  lands,  even  though  the}-  fliould  abridge  the 
number  of  acres  under  tillage. 

But  it  does  by  no  means  follow,  that  the  pro^rrcfy  of  new  fettli'mentj 
will  be  retarded  by  the  extenfion  of  manufaciur^s.  The  defire  of  being 
an  independent  proprietor  of  land  is  founded  on  fuch  ftrong  principles 
in  the  hiuiian  breaft,  that  where  the  opportunity  of  becoming  fo  h  as 
great  as  it  i$  in  the  United  States,  the  proj^ortion  will  be  firiall  of  thcic, 
whofe  fttuations  would  otherwife  lead  to  it,  who  will  be  diverted  from 
it  towards  manufafturcs.  And  it  is  highly  probable,  as  already  iiui. 
mated,  that  the  acceffion  of  foreigners,  who,  originally  dra.vn  over  by 
manufafturing  views,  will  afterwards  abandon  them  for  agricultural,  'a  ^!1 
be  more  than  equivalent  for  thofe  of  her  own  citizens,  who  may  happc. 
to  be  detached  from  them. 

The  remaining  objections  to  a  partL-uJar  encouragement  of  manufac- 
tures in  the  United  States  now  require  to  be  examined. 

One  of  thefe  turns  on  the  pofition,  that  induflry,  if  left  to  Itfcif,, 
will  naturally  find  its  way  to  the  moft  ufeful  and  pi otitable  employ- 
ment: whence  it  is  inferred,  that  manufaftures,  witliout  the  aid  of  gn. 
vernment,  will  grow  up  as  foon  and  as  faft,  as  the  natural  ilatc  of  thing". 
and  the  intereft  of  the  community  may  require. 

Againft  the  folidityof  this  hypothefis,  in  the  full  latitude  of  the  term-, 
very  cogent  reafons  may  be  otFered.  Thefe  have  relation  to  the  ftrong 
influence  of  habit  and  the  fpirit  of  imitation,  the  fear  of  want  of  fiu- 
cefs  in  untried  cntcrprifes,  the  intrinfic  difficulties  incident  to  firft  eiTay* 
towards  a  competition  with  thofe  who  have  previoufly  attained  to  pcr- 
feftlon  in  the  bufinefs,to  be  attempted,  the  bounties,  premiums,  and 
other  artificial  encouragements,  with  which  European  nations  fccor.d 
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tl-*',  exertions  of  their  own  fubjct^s  in  the  branches  in  which  they  are  to 
te  rivalled. 

Experience  teaches,  that  men  arc  often  fo  much  governed  by  what 
they  are  accullomed  to  fee  and  praftife,  that  the  fimpleft  and  moft  ob- 
vious improvements,  in  the  molt  ordinary  occupations,  are  adopted  with 
hefitation,  relurtance,  and  by  flow  gradations.  The  fpontaneous  tran- 
iition  to  new  purfuits,  in  a  community  long  habituated  to  different  ones, 
may  be  expeftcd  to  he  attended  with  proportionably  greater  difficulty. 
When  former  occupations  ceafe  to  yield  a  profit  adequate  to  the  fub- 
(illencc  of  their  followers,  or  when  there  is  an  abfoliite  deficiency  of 
employment  in  them,  owing  to  the  fuperabundance  of  hands,  changes 
will  enfiie ;  but  thcfc  changes  will  be  likely  to  be  more  tardy  than  may 
conliil  with  the  intertfl  either  of  individuals,  or  of  the  fociety.  In 
;;ian\'  cafes  they  will  not  happen,  while  a  bai  fupport  can  be  cnfured 
bv  ail  adherence  to  ancient  courfes,  thou  I1  .1  refort  to  a  more  profitable 
employment  might  be  praAicable.  To  produce  the  defirable  changes, 
3s  early  as  may  be  expedient,  may  therefore  require  the  incitement  and 
patronage  of  government. 

The  apprehcnfion  of  failing  in  new  attempts  is  perhaps  a  more  ferious 
impediment.  There  are  difpofitions  apt  to  be  attradled  by  the  mere 
povclty  of  an  undertaking ;  but  thefe  are  not  always  the  beft  calculated 
to  give  it  fuccefs.  To  this  it  is  of  importance  that  the  confidence  of 
cautious,  fagacious  capitalifts,  both  citizens  and  foreigners,  fliould  be 
excited.  And  to  infpire  this  defcription  of  perfons  with  confidence,  it 
13  ellcntial  that  they  fliould  be  made  to  fee  in  anv  projcft,  which  is  new, 
and  for  that  reafon  alone,  if  for  no  other,  precarious,  the  profpeft  of 
fuch  a  degree  of  countenance  and  fupport  from  government,  as  may  be 
capable  of  overcoming  the  obftacles  infeparable  from  firll  experiments. 

ihe  fuperiority  antecedently  enjoined  by  nations,  who  have  pre- 
DCcupicd  and  perfcfted  a  branch  of  induftry,  conllitutcs  a  more  formi- 
dable obHacIe,  than  either  of  thofc  which  have  been  mentioned,  to  the 
liUroJudion  of  the  fame  branch  into  a  country  in  which  it  did  not  be- 
furc  exift.  To  maintain  between  the  recent  cftablifhments  of  one 
country  and  the  long-raatured  eftablilbments  of  another  country,  a  com- 
petition upon  equal  terms,  both  as  to  quality  and  price,  is  in  moft  cafes 
imprafticable.  The  difparity  in  the  one  or  in  the  other,  or  in  both, 
mud  neceflarily  be  fo  confiderable  as  to  forbid  a  fuccefsful  rivalfhip, 
vv  ithout  the  extraordinary  aid  and  protection  of  government. 

But  the  greateft  obltacle  of  all  to  the  fucccfsful  profecution  of  a  new 
branch  of  induftry  in  a  country  in  which  It  was  before  unknown,  con. 
fiils  as  far  as  the  iilftanccs  apply,  in  the  bt^untis*,  prtanium^,  and  other 
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aids  which  arc  granted,  in  a  variety  of  cafes,  by  the  nations  in  whidi 
the  eftal)Iiihincnts  to  be  imitated  are  previoufly  introduced.  It  is  will 
known,  that  certain  nations  grant  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  parti- 
cular  commodities,  to  enable  their  own  workmen  to  undcrfell  and  fup. 
plant  all  competitors,  in  the  countries  to  which  thofe  commodities  arc 
fent.  Hence  the  undertakers  of  a  new  manufafture  have  to  contend 
not  only  with  the  natural  diflidvantages  of  a  new  undertaking,  but  with 
the  gratuities  and  remunerations  which  other  governments  beflow.  To 
be  enabled  to  contend  with  fuccefs,  it  is  evident  that  the  interfercnci; 
and  aid  of  their  own  government  are  indifpenfablc. 

Combinations  by  thofe  engaged  in  a  particular  branch  of  bufmers  in 
one  country  to  frutlrate  the  firll  clForts  to  introduce  it  into  another,  by 
temporary  facrilices,  rccompenfed  perhaps  by  extraordinary  indemnifi. 
cations  of  the  government  of  fuch  country,  are  believed  to  have  exiild, 
and  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  deftitute  of  probability.  The  exiftence  or 
aflurance  of  aid  from  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  the  bufs 
nefs  is  to  be  introduced,  may  be  efllntial  to  fortify  adventurers  againft 
the  dread  of  fuch  combinations — to  defeat  their  efFeds,  if  formed,  and 
to  prevent  their  being  formed,  by  demonftrating  that  they  muft  in  the 
end  prove  frultlefs. 

Whatever  room  there  may  be  for  an  expectation  that  the  indtiRrv  of 
a  people,  under  the  direftion  of  private  interefc,  will  upon  equal  terms 
find  out  the  mod  beneficial  employment  for  itfelf,  there  is  none  for  a 
reliance  that  it  will  llrugglc  againrt  the  force  of  unequal  terms,  or  will 
of  Itfelf  furmount  all  the  adventitious  barriers  to  a  fucccfsful  compe- 
tition, which  may  have  been  eredted  cither  by  the  advantages  naturally 
acquired  from  practice  and  previous  poflclTion  of  the  ground,  or  by  thofe 
which  may  have  fprung  from  pofitive  regulations  and  an  artificial  po- 
licy. This  general  rcflcdion  mi^^ht  alone  fuffice  as  an  aiifwer  to  the 
objeftion  under  examination,  exclufi',  cly  of  the  wcigh»^y  coniiderations 
which  have  been  particulrrly  urged. 

The  objedions  to  the  purfuit  of  manufaftures  in  the  United  States, 
which  next  prcfcnt  themfclves  to  difcuilion,  reprcfcnt  an  impracticabi- 
lity of  fuccefs,  ariling  from  three  caufcs — fcarcity  of  hands,  dcarucf:-  of 
labour,  want  of  capital. 

The  two  firll  circumllances  are  to  a  certain  extent  real,  and,  within 
due  limits,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  obflacles  to  the  fuccefs  of  manufic- 
turing  erUerprife  in  the  United  States.  But  there  are  various  confidcra- 
tions  which  leHen  their  force,  and  tend  to  afford  an  afTurancc  that  tlify 
are  not  fuflicicnt  to  prevent  the  advanragcous  proibcution  of  :nar,y  very 
ufeful  and  extenhvc  munufadurks. 

With 
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With  regard  to  fcarcity  of  haads,  the  hCi  itfelfmuft  be  applied  with 
no  fmall  qualification  to  certain  parts  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
large  diftrifts  which  may  be  confidered  as  pretty  fully  peopled,  and 
which,  notwithllanding  a  continual  drain  for  diilant  fettlcmcnts,  are 
thickly  interfperfed  with  flouriOiing  and  incrcafmg  towns.  If  thcfcdif- 
trlds  have  not  already  reached  the  point  at  which  tiic  fcarcity  of  hands 
ceafes,  they  are  not  remote  from  it,  and  are  approaching  faft  towards 
it:  and  having,  perhaps,  fewer  attr;ictions  to  agriculture  than  fome 
other  parts  of  the  union,  they  exhibit  a  propoitionably  ftrongcr  ten- 
dency towards  other  kinds  of  induftry.  In  thefe  diftricls  may  be  dif- 
;:;rned  no  inconfiderable  maturity  for  manufac'iuring  eftabliniments. 

But  there  are  circumftanccs,  which  have  been  already  noticed  with 
another  view,  that  materially  diminifh  every  where  the  eiTert  of  a 
fcarcity  of  hands.  Thefe  circumftanccs  arc — the  great  ufe  which  can 
be  made  of  women  and  children ;  on  which  point  a  very  pregn^-nt  and 
inftruc^ive  fad  lias  been  mentioned  ;  the  vaft  cxicnfum  given  by  late  im- 
provements to  the  employment  of  machines,  which,  fubitituting  the  agen- 
cy of  fire  and  water,  has  prodigioufly  leffcned  the  ncceility  for  manual 
labour;  the  employment  of  pcrfons  ordinarily  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations during  the  feafons,  or  hours  of  leifure ;  which,  bcfides  giving 
occafion  to  the  exertion  of  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  by  the  fame 
number  of  perfons,  and  thereby  increafmg  the  general  ftock  of  labour, 
as  has  been  elfewhere  remarked,  may  alfo  be  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion, as  a  refource  for  obviating  the  fcarcity  of  hands — laftly,  the  at- 
traction of  foreign  emigrants.  Whoever  infpefts  with  a  careful  eye 
tlie  compoiition  of  their  towns,  will  be  made  fenfible  to  what  an  ex- 
tent this  refource  may  be  relied  upon.  Thefe  exhibit  a  large  propor- 
tion of  ingenious  and  valuable  workmen,  in  different  arts  and  trades, 
«ho,  by  expatriating  from  Europe,  have  improved  their  own  condi- 
tion, and  added  to  the  induftry  and  wealth  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  r.arural  inference  from  the  experience  they  have  already  had,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  United  States  (hall  prefent  the  countenance  of  a  fcrious 
profccution  of  manufadures,  in  proportion  as  foreign  artifts  fliall  be 
made  fenfible  that  the  ftate  of  things  there  aiFords  a  moral  certainty  of 
employment  and  encouragement,  competent  numbers  of  European  work- 
men will  tranfplant  themfelves,  efFeftually  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the 
deiign.  How  indeed  can  it  otherwife  hay>pen,  confidering  the  various 
and  powerful  inducements  which  the  fituation  of  America  offers,  ad- 
drcfling  themfelves  to  fo  many  ftrong  pafTions  and  feelings,  to  fo  many 
general  and  particular  intcrells  ? 
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It  may  be  affirmed,  therefore,  in  rcfpei^  to  hands  for  carrying  on  ma 
rufafturcs,  that  they  will  in  a  great  mcafurc  trade  upon  a  foreign  ftock ; 
Tcferving  their  own  for  the  cultivation  of  their  lands  and  the  manning 
of  their  (hips,  as  far  as  charaftcr  and  circnimftanccs  fhall  incline.  It  is 
not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  the  obiedion  to  the  fuccefs  of  manufac- 
tures, deduced  from  the  fcarcify  of  hands,  is  alike  applicable  to  trade 
and  navigation,  and  yet  thefe  are  perceived  to  flonrifli)  without  any 
fenfible  impediment  from  that  caufe. 

As  to  the  dearnefs  of  labour,  another  of  the  obf^aclrs  alledged,  this 
has  relation  principally  to  two  circumQances ;  one,  that  which  has  been 
juft  difcuffed,  the  fcarcity  of  hands;  th-*  other,  the  grcatnefs  of  profit'. 

As  far  as  it  is  a  confequcnre  of  the  foarci»'y  of  hand?,  it  is  mitigated  hv 
all  the  confiderations  which  have  been  adduced  as  kflening  that  defici- 
ency. It  is  certain  too,  that  the  difparity  in  this  refpeft  between  fouic 
of  the  moft  manufaduring  parts  of  Europe  and  a  large  proportion  of  ihe 
United  States,  is  net  nearly  fb  great  as  is  commonly  imagined.  It  is  alfo 
much  Icfs  in  rega;  1  to  artificers  and  raanul'a;fuircr.s  than  in  regard  to 
country  labourer.. ;  and  while  a  careful  comparifon  Ihcws  that  there  is, 
in  this  particular,  much  exaggeration,  it  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  effect  nt' 
t]\e  degree  cf  difparity  which  does  truly  exift,  is  dimiuilbea  in  propoi- 
tion  to  the  ufe  which  can  be  made  of  machinery. 

Toilluftrate  this  laft  idea — Let  it  be  fuppofcd,  that  the  difference  cf 
price,  in  two  countries,  of  a  given  quantity  of  manual  labour  requifite  to 
the  fabrication  of  a  given  article  is  as  ton,  and  that  fome  mechanic 
POWER  is  introduced  into  both  countries,  which  performing  half  the 
neceffary  labour,  leaves  only  hiif  to  be  done  by  hand,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  difference  in  the  coft  of  the  fabrication  of  the  article  in  queftion,  in 
the  t'vo  countries,  as  far  as  it  is  conneded  with  the  price  of  labour,  will 
be  reduced  from  ten  to  five,  in  confequencc  of  the  introduction  of  thai 

POWER. 

This  circurnftance  is  worthy  of  the  mofl  particular  attention.  It  di. 
minilhcs  immenfcly  one  of  the  objedlions,  moll  ftrcnuoufly  urged,  againlt 
the  fuccefs  of  manufadiures  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  United  States  to  procure  all  iUch  machines  as  arc  known  In 
any  part  of  Europe  can  only  require  a  proper  provifion  and  due  pain^ 
The  knowledge  of  feveral  of  the  moft  important  of  them  they  already 
poffefs.  Tlie  preparation  of  them  there  is  in  mofl  cafes  praiflicaMe  011 
nearly  equal  terms.  As  far  as  they  depend  on  water,  fome  fuperiority  of 
advantages  may  b'e  claimed,  from  the  uncommon  variety  and  greater 
cheapnefs  of  fituations  adapted  to  niill  feats,  with  which  different  parfs 
of  the  United  States  abound*  ■        •  
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So  far  as  the  dearncfs  of  labour  may  be  a  confequence  of  tl;c  greatr.efs 
of  profits  in  any  branch  of  buimefs,  it  is  uw<  oblUcle  to  its  fuccell.  The 
undertaker  can  afford  to  pay  the  price. 

There  are  grounds  to  conclude,  that  undertakers  of  manufafturcs  in 
America,  can  at  this  time  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  workmen  they 
employ  than  are  paid  to  fimilar  workmen  in  Europe,  The  price  of 
foreign  fabrics  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States,  which  will  for  a 
long  time  regulate  the  prices  of  the  domcftic  ones,  may  be  confidered  as 
compounded  of  the  following  ingrtdieuts : — The  firft  coll  of  materials, 
including  the  taxes,  it'  any,  which  are  paid  upon  them  where  they  are 
made;  the  expence  of  grounds,  buildings,  machinery,  and  tools;  the  wages 
of  tlie  perfons  employed  in  the  manufadory ;  the  profits  on  the  capital  or 
{lock  employed  ;  the  commiffionj  :.i  agents  to  purchafe  them  where  they 
arc  made  ;  the  expence  of  tranfportaticn  to  tlie  United  States,  includingrin- 
furance  and  other  incidental  charges ;  the  taxes  or  duties,,  if  ^ny,  and 
fees  of  office  which  arc  paid  on  their  exportation  ;  the  taxes  or  duties, 
and  fees  of  office  which  are  paid  on  tlicir  importation. 

As  to  the  fint  of  thefc  items,  the  cofl  of  materials,  the  advantage, 
upon  the  whole,  is  at  prefent  on  the  fide  of  the  United  States,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  their  favour  mull  increafe,  in  proportion  as  a  certain  and  ex- 
tenfive  domcftic  demand  fliall  induce  the  proprietors  of  land  to  devote 
more  of  their  attention  to  the  produftion  of  thofe  materials.  It  ought 
not  to  efcajie  obfervation,  in  a  comparifon  on  this  point,  that  fome  o£ 
the  principal  manufacturing  countries  of  Europe  are  much  more  depen- 
dent on  foreign  fiipply  for  the  materials  of  their  manufaftures,  than  the 
United  States,  who  are  capable  of  fupplying  themfelvcs  with  a  greater 
abundance,  as  well  as  a  greater  variety,  of  the  requifite  materials. 

As  tc  the  fecond  item,  the  expence  of  grounds,  buildings,  machinery, 
and  tools,  an  equality  at  Icaft  may  be  aflumed  ;  fince  a  '.vantages  in  fome 
particulars  will  counterbalance  temporary  difadvantages  in  others. 

As  to  the  third  item,  or  the  article  of  wages,  the  comparifon  certainly 
turns  againil  the  United  States ;  though,  as  before  obferved,  not  in  fo 
great  a  degree  as  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

The  fourth  item  is  alike  applicable  to  the  foreign  and  to  the  domcftic 
nianufadure.  It  is  indeed  more  properly  a  refult  than  a  particular  to 
be  compared. 

But  with  refpeifl  to  all  the  remaining  items,  they  are  alone  applicable 
to  the  foreign  maniifadure,  and,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe,  cxtraordinaries ; 
conftituting  a  fum  of  extra  charge  on  the  foreign  fabric,  which  cannot 
be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  from  15  to  30  per  cent,  en  the  coft  of  it  at  the 
manufaftory.  '   ' 

'  The  fum  of  extra  charge  may  coniidently  be  tegarded  as  more  than  a 
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rnunterpnife  for  the  real  difference  in  the  price  of  labour,  an>^  is  a  ht'n, 
hciory  proof  that  nianufadurcs  may  profper  in  defiance  of  it  in  the 
United  .States. 

To  the  genera!  allegation,  connected  with  the  circunH-ances  oTr,?r  j(y 
of  hands  and  the  dearnefs  of  l.i'>  ^••'-  -.:iat  extcnfive  mauiradurcs  c.in 
only  grow  out  cf  a  re,'.. inJant  or  fiwi  population,  it  will  hr  fufiiciL'nt  fo 
anfwcr  generally, 'ii.it  ihe  fad  has  been  othcrvvife. — 'I  hat  the  fituation 
r'li"dgcd  to  be  an  eirential  condition  of  fuccefs,  has  not  been  that  of  feve. 
ral  :-»;>.  iOnf,  rrt  periods  when  they  had  already  attaiiiid  to  maturity  in  a 
variety  of  manufad'lurcs. 

The  fiippofed  want  of  capital  for  the  profeciTtion  of  manufafiurci  in 
the  United  States  is  the  moft  indefinite  of  the  objcilions  which  arc 
ufiially  oppofed  to  it. 

It  is  very  difiicult  to  pronounce  any  thing  prccife  concerninc;  the  real 
extent  of  the  monied  capital  of  a  country,  and  fcill  more  concerning  the 
proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  objefts  that  invite  the  employment  of 
capital.  It  is  not  Icfs  difRcuIt  to  pronounce,  hfw  far  the  cfFeft  of  any 
given  money,  as  capital,  or,  in  other  words,  as  a  m'^dium  for  circulating 
the  indudry  and  property  of  a  nation,  may  be  increafed  by  the  vrrv  cir- 
cumflance  of  the  additional  motion  which  is  given  to  it  by  new  objeifts  of 
emplt\vmcnt.  Tluit  cfic'fl,  like  the  momentum  of  dcfccnding  bodies, 
may  not  improperly  be  reprefentcd,  as  in  a  compound  ratio  to  mafs  and 
velocity.  It  feems  pretty  certain,  that  a  given  funi  of  money,  in  a  fitiin- 
tion  in  which  the  quick  impulfei  of  commercial  activity  arc  little  felt, 
will  appear  inadequate  to  the  circulation  of  as  great  a  quantity  of  indudry 
and  property  as  in  one  in  which  their  full  inRuence  is  experienced. 

It  is  not  obvious  why  the  fame  obj'^'lion  might  not  as  well  be  made  to 
external  commerce  as  to  manufactures,  fince  it  is  manifeft  that  the  iiii- 
menfe  trads  of  land,  occupied  and  unoccupied,  are  capable  of  gi\ing 
employment  to  more  capital  that  is  a(5lually  bellowed  upon  them.     It 

JS  CERTAIN  THAT  THE  UnITED  StATES  OFFER  A  VAST  FIEI.Q 
rOR   THr.   ADVANTAGKOUS   EMPLOYMENT  OF    CAPITAL,    but  it  docS, 

not  follow  that  there  will  not  be  found,  in  one  way  or  anot!ier,  a  fufH- 
cient  fund  for  the  fucccf^ful  profecution  of  any  fpccies  of  induftry  which 
is  likely  to  prove  truly  beneficial. 

Tlie  following  ccnfiderationsare  of  a  nature  to  remove  all  in^juietudc 
on  the  fcore  of  want  of  capital. 

The  introdudion  of  banks,  as  has  been  fhewn  on  another  cccafion, 
})as  a  powerful  tendency  to  extend  the  adive  capital  of  a  country.  Ex- 
perience of  the  utility  of  thefe  inHitutions  is  multiplying  them  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  be  eftabliihed  wherever  they 
tan  cxiil  with  advantage ;  and  wherever  they  can  be  fupported,  if  ad- 
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minillered  with  prudence,  they  will  add  new  energies  to  all  pecuniary 
operations. 

T'^e  aid  of  ffirciim  capital  may  (:\(dy,  and  with  confiderable  latitude, 
U  taken  into  calculation.  Its  inftrumcntality  has  been  long  experienced 
l;i  clielr  external  citntncrcc  ;  and  it  has  begun  to  be  felt  in  various  other 
modes.  Not  only  their  funds,  but  their  -jc  "culture  and  other  internal 
imprnvi-;Tnnts  have  been  animated  by  it.  It  has  already,  in  a  few  in- 
ihncci,  extended  even  to  their  inanufartures. 

It  '\i  a  well  hno'.vn  facl,  (hat  there  are  parts  of  Europe,  which  have 
r.'.orc  capital  than  profitable  domnftic  nbjcds  of  cmployniont.     Hence, 
an   ng  other  proofs,  the  large   loans   continually   furnithed  to  foreign 
frntc.     And  it  is  equally  certain,   that  the  capital  of  other  parts  may 
[:r..:  more  profitable  employment  in   the  United  States,  than  at  home. 
Aiid  notwithftanding  there  arc  weighty  inducements  to  prefer  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  at  home,  even  at  lefs  profit,  to  an  inveftment  of  it 
abroad,  though  with  greater  gain,  yet  thefc  inducements  are  over-ruled, 
titl.er  by  a  deficiency  of  employment,  or  by  a  very  material  difference 
in  piofu.     Both  thefe  caiifcs  operate  to  produce  a  transfer  of  foreign 
capital  to  the  United  States.     It  is  certain,  that  various  objects  in  Ame- 
rica hold  out  advantages,  which  are  with  difficulty  to  be  equalled  elfe- 
Khcre ;  and  under  the  incrcafingly  favourable  imprelfions,  which  are 
entert.iined  of  its  government,   the  attractions  will  become  more   and 
more  flrong.     Thcfe  impreffions  will  prove  a  rich  mine  of  profperity  to 
the  country,  if  they  are  confirmed  and  ftrengthened  by  the  progrefs  of 
their  affairs.     Aixi  to  fecure  this  advantage,  little  more  is  neceflary, 
than  to  fofter  induftry,  and  cultivate  order  and  tranquility  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  is  not  ImpofTible,  that  there  may  be  pcrfons  difpofed  to  look  with  a 
jealous  eye  on  the  introduction  of  foreign  capital,  as  if  it  were  an  inftru- 
ment  to  dej-rive  tiiv.ir  own  citizens  of  the  profits  of  their  induftry  :  but 
perhaps  there  never  could  be  a  more  unreafonable  jealoufy.  Inftead  of 
being  viewed  as  a  rival,  it  ought  to  be  confidercd  as  a  molt  valuable 
auxiliary  ;  conducing  to  put  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive 
labor,  and  a  greater  portion  of  ufciui  enterprife,  than  could  exift  without 
it.  It  is  at  leail  evident,  that  in  a  country  fituated  like  the  United 
i^tates,  with  an  infinite  fund  of  refources,  yet  to  be  unfolded,  every 
farthing  of  foreign  capital,  wuleh  is  laid  out  in  internal  ameliorations^ 
snd  in  induftrious  eftabliil.ments  of  a  permanent  nature,  is  a  precious 
acquifition. 

And  whatever  be  the  obje6ts  which  originally  attrafl  foreign  capital* 

when  once  introduced,  it  may  be  diradled  towauls  any  purpofe  of  bene- 
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fkial  exertion,  M-hich  is  defirctl.  And  to  detain  it  in  the  United  St.Ue-, 
tlicre  tan  I)e  no  expedient  io  ctict'iiKil  as  to  enlarge  tlic  fpliere,  witliip 
which  it  may  be  ufetnlly  employed  ;  though  introduced  merely  witii 
views  to  fpeculations  in  the  funds,  it  may  afterwards  be  rendered  fuL-*. 
fervicnt  to  the  interefts  of  agriculture,  tommerce,  and  manufadures. 

But  the  aitradion  of  foreign  capital  for  the  direit  piirpofe  of  manufac- 
tures ought  not  to  be  deemed  a  chimerical  expedation.  'I'hcrc  arc  al- 
ready examples  of  it,  as  remarked  in  another  place.  And  the  examples, 
if  the  difpufition  be  cultivated,  can  hardly  hiil  to  multiply.  There  arc 
alfo  inftances  of  another  kind,  which  fyrve  to  ftrcngthen  the  expertation; 
cnterprifes  for  improving  tlie  public  communications,  by  cutting  canals, 
opening  tlic  obllrucHons  In  rivers,  and  eroding  bridges,  have  received 
very  material  aid  from  the  fame  fourcct 

When  the  manufadurlng  capitaliiV  of  Europe  fliall  advert  to  the  mnnv 
important  advantages  vvhich  have  been  intimated  in  the  courfe  of  thcfc 
remarks,  he  cannot  but  perceive  very  powerful  inducements  to  a  transfer 
of  hlmfelf  and  his  capital  to  the  United  States.  Among  the  refledions 
which  a  mod  intercfting  peculhirity  of  fituation  is  calculated  to  fug;j;e!>, 
it  cannot  efcape  his  obfervation,  a?  a  circumftancc  of  moment  in  the  cal- 
culation, that  the  progreflive  population  and  improvement  of  the  Unit,  J 
States,  cnfure  a  continually  increafing  domeftic  demand  for  the  fabric.^ 
which  he  Hull  produce,  not  to  be  affcdcd  by  any  external  cafualties  or 
viciflitudes. 

Eut  while  there  are  circumdanccsfufTicIently  ftrong  to  authorlfe  a  con- 
iiderablc  degree  of  reliance  on  the  aid  of  foreign  capital}  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  objed  in  view,  it  is  fatisfadory  to  have  good  grounds  of 
aflurancc,  that  there  arc  domeftic  refourccs  of  themfelves  adequate  to  it. 
It  happens,  that  there  is  a  fpccics  of  capital,  adually  exiiting  within  the 
United  States,  which  relieves  from  all  inquietude  on  the  fcore  of  want 
of  capital — This  is  the  funded  debt. 

The  effed  of  a  funded  debt,  as  a  fpecies  of  capital,  has  been  notlcci? 
upon  a  former  occafion  ;  but  a  more  particular  elucidation  of  the  poini 
feems  to  be  required  by  the  ftrefs  which  is  laid  upon  it. 

Public  funds  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  capital,  from  the  eftimatlon  in 
which  tlicy  are  ufually  held  by  monied  men  ;  and  confcquently  from  the 
cafe  and  dlfpatch  with  which  they  can  be  turned  into  money.  This 
capacity  of  prompt  controvertibility  into  money,  caufes  a  tranfer  of  flock 
to  be  in  a  great  number  of  cafes  equivalent  to  a  payment  in  coin. — And 
where  it  does  not  happen  to  fuit  the  party  who  is  to  receive,  to  accept  3 

transfer  of  ftock,  the  party  who  is  to  pay,  is  never  at  a  lofs  to  find  elfe- 
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v.lKff  ;i  f  -.rv-hnfcrof  his  ftock,  who  will  furnifli  him  in  lieu  of  it,  with 
tl.c  c  ill  oi'  wiiith  he  ilands  ia  nied. 

Ilcncc  in  a  f(;u'id  and  fclilcd  ihde  of  the  piiLlic  funds,  a  man  poflcflei 
if  .1  fum  iii  thern  can  einbruco  any  fohcme  of  bufincfs  which  oficrs,  with 
,t  uiucli  confi.lence  as  if  he  wrrt;  poflllTcd  of  an  equal  fum  in  coin. 

'rhl;  operation  of  public  funds,  as  cajMt.iI,  u  too  obvious  to  be  denied; 
lait  it  i^  objcded  to  the  idea  of  tlieii  oj  ciating  ai  an  augmentation  of  the 
c;ii'ital  of  the  conmiunity,  that  they  fcrvc  to  occafion  the  dcftruilion  of 
ivKi.e  other  capital  to  an  equal  amount. 

'i"hcc,i(nt.il  which  alone  they  can  be  fuppofed  to  deftroy,  muft  confift 
ot  —'1  !:e  aiv.ui  il  revenue,  which  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  intereft  on 
the  debt,  and  to  the  gravlual  redemption  of  the  principal — The  amount  of 
the  coin,  which  is  employed  in  circulating  the  funds,  or  in  other  wordsi 
in  eiFe»!:U;ij5  the  different  alienations  which  they  undergo. 

But  t!ie  following  appears  to  bo  the  true  and  accurate  view  of  the 
matter — 

As  to  the  point  of  tlie  annual  revenue  requlfits  for  payment  of 
intereit  and  redemption  of  principal: 

As  a  determinate  proportion  w  ill  tend  to  pcrfpictiity  in  the  reafoning, 
I't  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  annual  revenue  to  be  applied,  correfponding 
V,  ith  the  modification  of  the  6  per  cent,  (lock  of  the  United  States,  is  in 
the  ratio,  of  eighi  upon  the  hundred  ;  that  is,  in  the  firft  inftance,  fix  on 
iiccount  of  iatereft,  and  two  on  account  of  principal. 

']'hi.a  far  it  is  evident,  that  the  capital  dellroyed  to  the  capital  created, 
would  bearno  greater  proportion  than  8  to  100.  There  would  be  with- 
drawn from  the  total  mafs  of  other  capitals  a  fum  of  eight  dollars  to  be 
i-iid  to  the  public  creditor;  while  he  would  be  pofleffed  of  a  fum  of 
(M;e  hundred  dollars,  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  purpofe,  to  be  embarked 
in  any  enterprife,  wh'ch  mi^ht  appear  to  him  eligible — Here  then  the 
ju 'J mentation  of  capital,  or  the  cxccfs  of  that  which  is  produced,  beyond 
ih.it  uliich  isdeftroyed,  is  equal  to  ninety-two  dollars. 

To  rhu  conclufion  it  may  he  ohjedted,  that  the  fum  of  eight  dollars 
'..,  to  be  withdra'.vn  annually,  until  the  whole  hundred  is  extinguiihed, 
aiid  it  maybe  inferred,  that  in  procefs  of  lime  a  capital  will  be  de- 
ihoyed  equal  to  that  which  is  at  ftrft  created. 

But  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  th.at  during  the  whole  of  the  interval,  be- 
tween the  creation  of  the  capital  of  ico  dollars,  and  its  rcduAion  to  a 
fjin  not  greater  than  that  of  the  annual  revenue  appropriated  to  its  re*^ 
tlemption — there  will  be  a  greater  adive  capital  in  exiftcnce  than  if  no 
debt  had  been  contracted.  The  fum  drawn  from  other  cnpitals  in  any 
rne  year  will  nottjiceed  eight  dollars;  but  there  will  be  at  every  inftant 
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of  tiiuc  during  the  \v!ioIc  period  in  (imciVioii,  a  Ann  corrcfpoihliig  wltli 
lb  mucli  ot' the  principal  a^  remains  unredeemed  in  the  lui.ds  ot"  foine 
perfon  or  otlier,  cMr.pl;<ycd,  or   ready  to  lie  eniployed,  in  fomc  pru- 
fr..thlc  u.^.derta^ing.      There  will  ihcre'bre  tonlt.intly   bo  more   taplrnl 
in  capacity  to  he  c.ni  Liyed,  than  caininl  taki-n  iVoni  e,iiph)\ ment.     '1  In 
excels  for  the  firil   vcar  has  been  ilalcd  la  bo  ninety  iwu  dollars ;  i- 
will  diniinilh  yearly;  !:ut  t!)cre  will  alwajs  be  an  excels,  until  the  pri.i- 
cipal  u(  tlic  debt  is  brought  to  a  level  with  t!ic  rL\leeniing  annuity,  th.it 
i«,  ill  ihc  cafe  uhi-h   has  been  au'umv'd  by  way  of  example,  lo  eight 
dollars.      The  reality  .  '  this  cxeefs  becomes  palpable,  il   it   be  (vy 
pofcd,  as  often  Iiappen  ,  tliat  the  eiti/.en  of  a   foreign  coimtryimpoit* 
into  the  United  States  lOo  dollarj  for  the  purchafc  of  an  eijiial  fum  ol 
public  dfbt — I'.cre  is  an  abfolutc  aiigtpentation  of  the   mafs  of  circu- 
lating coi:i  to  the  extent  of  too  dollars.     At  the  end   of  a  year,  tlic 
foreigner  is  prcfumed  to  draw  back  eight  dollars  on  account  of  his 
principal  and  interell,  but  he  flill  leaves  ninety-two  of  his  original  de- 
pofit  in  circulation,  as  he  in  like  manner  leaves  eighty-four  at  t!ie  en^l 
of  the  fccond  year,  drawing  back  then  alfothe  annuity  of  eight  dolhirs; 
And  thus  the  matter  proceeds;  the  capital  left  in  circulation  diininill-.- 
ing  each  }  car,  and  coming  nearer  to  the  le\  el  of  the  annuity  drawn 
back.     There  are,  however,  fome  differences  in  the  ultitnate  operatio'i 
of  t!ie  part  of  the  debt,  which  is   purchafed  by  f  reigners,  and  t'ljt 
which  remains  in  the  hands  of  citi/.cns.  But  the  general  eiFcd  in  each  '.afc, 
though  in  different  degrees,  is  to  add  to  the  active  capital  of  the  cniintry. 
Hitherto  the  reafoning  has  proceeded  on  a  conceiiion  of  the  pofitioi), 
that  there  is  a  dcftruLtion  of  fome  other  eajntal,  to  the  extent  of  th^- 
annuity  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft  and  the  redemption 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt;  but  ii^  this  too  much  has  been   cor.ccdeii,  • 
ITiCre  is  at  moft  a  temjiorary  transfer  of  fome  other  capital,  to  the  amouu: 
of  the  annuity,  fromtiiofe  who  pay  to  the  creditor  who  receives;  whic'i 
he  again  reftores  to  t!ic  circulation  to  rcfumc  the  olfices  of  a  capita!. 
This  he  does  cither  immediately    by   einplo}ing  the  money   in    fomr; 
branch  of  induftry,  or  mediatcl)-  by   lending  it  to  fome  other  pcrfi.'n 
who  does  fo  employ    it,  or  by  fpcnding  it  on  his  own  maintenance.     J  i 
cither  fuppofition,  there  is  no  deilructicn  of  capital :  there  is  nothin,: 
nu^re  than  a  fufpcnilon  of  its  motion  for  a  time,  that  is,  while  it  is  p.U- 
fmg  from  the  hands  of  thofe  who  pay  into  tiic  public  colFers,  and  thence 
through  the  public  creditor  into  fome  other  channel  of  circulation. 
When  the  payments  of  intereft  arc  periodical  and  quick,  and  made  by 
the  in'.Uuroentalityof  bankj,  the  divenion  or  fufpenfion  of  capital  may 

almoft 
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jiIloH  he  cicnoitilnatcj  iuMTicntary.     Hcikc  the  dc\lu*itioii  on  ihii  ac- 
cviunt  is  far  k-fs  than  it  at  f\:l\  li^ht  ap|eari  to  be. 

'M.«rc  is  evidently,  as  far  as  rcgrtnls  tlic  annuity,  nn  diilrunion  ror 
transfer  of  a;iy  other  capital,  than  that  portion  of  tlu'  income  of  each 
imlivi'lual,  which  }».irs  to  make  up  the  annuity.  The  lami  v  hlcli  fur- 
niflie'.  th"  farmer  w  ith  the  Ann  whii'h  he  is  to  C!)nrrIl)ufo  regiains  t!;e 
the  fame  ;  and  the  like  may  he  ol)fer>cd  of  father  capitals.  Indeed,  as 
far  as  tl;e  tax,  which  is  the  (>hje(fl  of  cot\tri')Ution  (as  fre:]uentl)  i-.nppcns 
when  it  does  not  opprefs  by  its  weight)  may  have  been  a  moiive  to 
grantor  exertion  in  any  occupatim ;  it  may  even  ferve  to  inereafe  the  con- 
tiihuftuy  capital.  Tliis  idea  is  not  without  importance  in  the  general 
\'rv,-  of  r'^e  fu^)je(5t. 

It  r;::nains  to  fee,  what  further  deduction  ought  to  !)C  made  from  the 
ci^p'.tal  which  is  created,  by  the  cxiftencc  of  the  debt,  on  accoui  f  of  the 
coin  v,-!Mch  is  eniploycvl  ia  its  circulation.  This  is  fu'.ccptilile  of  mtich 
\if<  precife  calculation  than  the  article  which  has  b'.-en  jufl  difcuircd. 
Ir  is  imp.)llihle  to  fay,  what  proportion  of  coin  is  nrce(T;ry  to  carrr  en 
the  alienation'-;  whicli  any  fpecies  of  prop/orry  ufiially  i;nderfj(<cs.  The 
.j'lanfif}-,  indec.l,  varies  accordin;^  to  circumftances.  Kut  if  mav  fii.'I 
without  heritationbe  pronounced,  from  the  quicknefs  of  the  rotation, 
or  rather  o'l  tlie  tranfitinns,  that  tlic  medium  of  circulation  alw.ivs 
hears  hut  a  fnr.ll  proportion  ro  the  amount  of  the  property  circulated. 
Ani  it  is  thence  fatisfa(.^ori!y  dejueilile,  that  the  coin  employed  in  the 
n;'gooiaiions  of  the  fimi!«3,  anl  which  fervcs  to  give  them  afiivity  a-?  ca- 
pital, is  incomparably  lefs  tl.:.n  the  fum  of  the  debt  negociatcd  for  the 
purpofe  of  hufincfs. 

Ir  oiH'Jit:  not,  h.)uever,  to  be  omitted,  that  the  ncgociatlon  of  the 
funds  becomes  itfelf  a  dilHnft  bufinefs,  wliich  employs,  and  by  cmj)loy- 
in?;,  diverts  a  portion  of  the  circulating  coin  from  other  piirfuits.  But 
lii.ikin^  dii."  allowance  for  this  eireumrtance,  tliere  i^  no  roifon  to  con- 
clude, tluvt,  tlv-  cfTccl  of  t';e  divcrfion  of  coin  in  the  whole  operation 
liears  any  conHderable  proportic^n  to  the  amount  of  the  capital  to  which 
it  gives  adivity.  I'he  fum  of  the  debt  in  circulation  is  continually 
at  the  command  of  any  ufeful  enterprife;  the  coin  itfelf,  which  circu- 
lates !t>  is  never  more  than  momentarily  fufpcnded  from  its  ordinary 
functions.  It  experiences  an  inceffant  and  rapid  flux  and  reflux  to 
and  from  the  channels  of  induftry  to  thofe  of  fpeculations  in  the 
funds. 

There  are  flrong  circumftances  in  confirmation  of  this  theory.  The 
force  of  monied  capital  which  has  been  difplayed  in  Great  Britain, 
and  the  hcieht  to  vsliich  everv  fpecies  of  induflrv  h;.:,  cown  up  under 
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it,  defy  a  folution  from  the  quantity  of  coin  which  tliat  king.lom  Va; 
ever  poffcfled.  Accordingly  it  has  been  co-eval  with  its  f'undin'r 
fyftem,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  men  ot  bufincfs,  and  of  the  v^~ 
nerality  of  the  mod  fagacious  tlitorifts  of  that  country,  that  tie  opera- 
Hon  of  the  public  funds  as  capital  has  contributed  to  the  efffft  in  quef- 
tion.  Among  the  Americans  appearances  thus  far  favour  the  fame 
conclufion.  Induftry  in  general  fecms  to  have  been  re-aniniated. 
There  arc  fymptoms  indicating  an  extenfion  of  their  commerce.  Their 
navigation  has  certainly  of  late  had  a  confiderable  fpring,  and  there 
appears  to  be  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  a  command  of  capital,  which, 
till  lately,  fince  the  revolution  at  lead,  was  unknown.  Rut  it  is  .n  tl,c 
fame  time  to  be  acknowledged,  that  other  circumflanccs  have  cin- 
curred,  and  in  a  great  degree,  in  producing  the  prefent  llate  of  tilings, 
and  that  the  appearances  are  not  yet  fufFiciently  dccifive  to  be  entirely 
relied  upon. 

In  the  queftion  under  difcufiion,  it  is  important  to  dilliii^ftiili  be- 
tween an  abfolutc  incrcafe  of  capital,  or  an  accefi'mn  of  real  v/eulth  and 
an  artificial  incrcafe  of  capital,  as  an  engine  of  bufincrs,  or  as  an  inftru- 
ment  of  induftry  and  commerce.  In  t!ic  hid  i'enfc,  a  funded  debt  iia-, 
no  pretenfions  to  being  deemed  an  incn^afe  of  capital;  in  the  .laft,  ir 
has  pretenfions  which  arc  not  cafy  to  be  contr-^verted.  Of  a  fimilar 
nature  is  bank  credit,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  every  fpecies  of  pri. 
vate  credit. 

But  though  a  funded  debt  is  not  in  the  firft  inftancc,  an  a!-foIur^ 
Jncreafc  of  capital,  or  an  augmentation  of  real  wealth;  yet,  by  ferving 
as  a  new  power  in  the  operations  of  induflry,  it  has  within  certain 
bounds  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  real  wealth  of  a  community ;  in  like 
manner  as  money  borrowed  by  a  thrifty  farmer,  to  be  laid  out  in  the 
improvement  of  his  farm,  may,  in  the  end,  add  to  liis  (lock  of  real 
riches. 

There  are  refpeif^able  individuals,  who,  from  a  Jr/j'}  averilon  to  an 
accumulation  of  public  debt,  are  unwilling  to  concede  to  it  any  kind  of 
utility,  who  can  difccrn  no  good  to  alle\  iate  the  ill  with  which  they 
fuppofc  it  pregnant ;  who  cannot  be  pcrfuaded,  that  it  ought  in  any 
fcnfe  to  be  viewed  as  an  increafe  of  capital,  left  it  fliould  he  inferred, 
as  it  has  erroneouflybeen  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  more  c/elff  the  more 
capital,  ^t  greater  the  burthev  the  greater  the  hlrjjingsoi  the  community. 

Eut  it  interefts  the  public  tohaveeftimated  every  objetfk  as  it  truly  is; 
to  appreciate  how  far  the  good  in  any  meafure  is  compenfated  by  the  ill ; 
Qr  the  ill  by  the  good  ;  either  of  them  is  fcldorn  unmixed. 

But 
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But  it  will  not  follow,  tluit  ;in  accumvihtian  of  debt  is  defirable,  be- 
caufe  a  certain  degree  of  it  operates  as  a  capital.  I'hcrc  may  be  a 
plethora  in  the  political,  as  in  tlie  natural  body  ;  there  may  be  a  ftate 
of  things  in  which  any  fuch  artiticial  capital  is  unnecclfiiry.  'I  lie  debt 
too  may  be  fvvelled  to  fuch  a  fi/e,  as  that  the  greatell  part  of  it  may 
ceafe  to  be  iifeful  as  a  capital,  ferving  only,  as  it  does  in  England, 
to  burden  the  labouring  mechanic,  and  pamper  the  diffipation  of  idle 
and  diflfolute  individuals ;  as  that  die  Turns  required  to  pay  the  intereft  up- 
nil  it  may  become  oppreiTivc,  and  beyond  the  means  which  a  government 
can  employ,  confidently  with  its  tranquillity,  to  raifc  them— as  that  the 
rcfourccs  of  taxation  to  face  the  debt  may  have  been  ftrained  too  far  to 
admit  of  extenfions  adequate  to  exigencies,  which  regard  the  public 
fafcty. 

Where  this  critical  point  is,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  urecifion,  but 
it  is  impoffible  to  believe,  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  point,  and  almoft 
equally  difficult  to  doubt,  but  that  moil  of  the  old  goveriimeiits  nf 
f.urope  are  nearly  arrived  at  it. 

And  as  the  vicilatudes  of  nations  beget  a  perpetual  tendency  to  the 
rcrainulation  of  debt,  there  ought  to  be  in  every  government  a  perpe- 
iLi.il,  anxious,  and  uticcafing  effort  to  reduce  that,  which  at  any  time 
f\lils,  as  faft  as  Ihall  be  practicable,  confiilently  with  integrity  and 
.'Ood  faith. 

Reafonings  on  a  fubjeft  comprehending  ideas  fo  abftra«5l  and  complex, 
M  litdc  reducible  to  precife  calculation  as  thofe  which  enter  into  the 
rucftion  juft  difcuR'ed,  are  always  attended  with  a  danger  of  running 
into  fallacies.  Due  allowance  ought  therefore  to  i,c  made  for  this  pof- 
fibility — But  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  f^hjcLt  admits  of,  It  there  appears 
10  he  fjtisfadory  ground  for  a  belief  that  the  public  funds  operate  as  a 
rel'jurce  of  capital  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statss,  and  if  they  are 
a  refource  at  all,  it  is  an  extenfive  one. 

To  all  the  arguments  which  are  brought  to  evince  the  Impra'flicabi- 
ilty  of  fuccefs  in  manufafturing  ellablinimcnts  in  the  United  States,  it 
might  have  been  a  fufficient  nnfwer  to  have  referred  to  the  experience 
of  what  has  been  already  done — It  is  certain  that  fcveral  important 
branches  have  grown  up  and  flourilhed  with  a  rapidity  and  fuccefs  which 
lurprifes  not  only  us  but  the  Americans  therafelves  ;  affording  an  en- 
couraging affurance  of  fuccefs  in  future  attempts;  of  thefe  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  enumerate  the  mod  confiderable. 

I.    Tanned  and  tawed  leather,  dreffed  Ikins,  fhoes,  boots  and  flip- 
f"i ,  harnefs,  and  fadlery  of  all  kinds,  portmanteaus  and  trunks,  leather 
I  fctrcbes,  gloves,  muffs  and  tippets,  parchment  and  glue. 

II.  Bar 
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II.  Bar  and  iheet  iron,  ftecl,  nail  rods,  and  nails,  inip!e!n:'nti  ofijf. 
bandry,  ftoves,  pots  and  oilier  houfehold  iitenfils,  the  fteel  an  i  ;-,,, 
work  for  carriages,  and  Ihip-building,  anchors,  fcalc-bearas  :;:i.l  uxi.-lK, 
various  tools  of  artificers,  arms  of  different  kinds,  tlie  nianufaiturc  0. 
thefe  laft  has  of  late  diminiflied  for  want  of  demand. 

III.  Ships,  cabinet  wares  and  turnery,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  and 
other  machinery  for  manufaftures  and  hulbandry,  mathematical  inftrii. 
Hipnts,  cooper's  wares  of  ever}'  kind. 

IV.  Cables,  fail-cloth,  cordage,  twine  and  packthread. 

V.  Bricks  and  coarfe  tiles,  and  potters  wares. 

VI.  Ardent  fpirits  and  malt  liquors, 

VII.  Writing  and  printing  paper,   flifatliin^T  and  wr.ippiiio-  -vrir-r 
pafleboards,  fullers  or  prefs  papers,  paper  hangirj^s. 

Viil.  Hats  of  fur  and  wool,  and  of  nil>:cur:s  of  both. — Wcri.v 
fluff  and  fii'k  lliocs. 

IX.  Refined  fuq;ars. 

X.  Oils  of  animab.  an»l  feeds,  foap,  fp'.Trn.-X'^ti  :;:vl  ♦..nlow  '.inJli-j, 

XI.  Copper  and  brafs  wares,  pariicuhuly  utcnlils  i'or  (ii-liii  r;,  !u,  ,• 
refiners  and  brewers,  and  ironb  and  other  aiticles  for  liuurchuld  ail' 
philofbphicsl  apparatDS,  cvr. 

XII.  Tin  u-arcs  for  moil:  purpofes  of  ordinary  ufl:. 

XIII.  Carriacrc^  ofall  kiixli.  ' 

o 

yAV.     SnufF,  chewin^i^  and  fmoaking  tobacco. 

X  V.     Starch  and  !iair  powder. 

XV'f.     Lanipl-;]ack  and  other  painters  cole '.'VS. 

XVII.     Gunpowder. 

Befides  manufaftories  of  thefe  articles  v.liich  arc  c::rried  on  n*.  rr;ii!.,; 
trades,  and  have  attained  to  a  conliderable  degree  of  !.n:Unrii)-,  thiro  •■  a 
^aft  fcene  of  hoMfchold  mannfafluring,  w!;ich  contri'nites  moro  ur.-;'lv 
to  the  fupply  of  the  community  than  could  be  iinagir.ed,  wi'lwi'ir  Ii.niag 
made  it  an  objeft  of  particular  inquiry.  This  o'afcrvation  i ,  the  pliMling 
refuit  of  theinvefligation  to  wliich  the  fubject  has  led,  and  i^.  apn'icabk 
as  well  to  the  fouthern  as  to  the  middle  and  noiihern  ilutcs;  grrat  qii;-,- 
titles  of  coarfe  cloths,  coatings,  fergcs,  and  flannels,  linfey-woilfn  , 
hofiery  of  wool,  cotton  and  thread,  conrfe  fudians,  jeans  and  niufii;;;, 
checked  and  flriped  cotton  and  linen  goods,  bcdtickr,  co\'er!'.:ts  and  oir. 
tcrpanes,  tow  linens,  coarfe  fhirtings,  fheetings,  toweling  and  table  !"n".-, 
and  various  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  tlax,  ;ire 
made  in  th.e  houfehold  m  .  ,  and  in  many  indances  to  an  extent  not  orJ/ 
fufFu-icni  for  the  fupply  of  the  families  ii»  wluch  they  art;  made,  bi'  t.T 


wrappmn;  jv^p.r, 
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■>,  and  even  in  fome  cafes  for  exportation.     It  is  computed  in  a 

•  ;.;ihi-r  of  dillrid.«,  that  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  even  four-fifths, 
:';;!1  t!ic  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  are  made  by  themfelvcs.     The  im- 

•  .'ui'.ce  of  fo  great  a  progrcfs,  as  appears  to  have  been  made  in  family 
:,;.-.,it",i(l'.ircs  within  a  icw  years,  both  in  a  moral  and  political  view, 
-lu'.t'vs  the  fa^H  highly  intcrcfting. 

X.-iihcr  does  t!ie  above  enumeration  comprehend  all  the  articles  that 
•-■  inaniifaclured  as  regular  trades ;  many  others  occur  which  are  equally 
;,l11  cflablirr.ed,  but  v.'hicli  not  being  of  equal  importance  have  been 
\n;ttfd  ;  and  tliere  are  many  attempts  flill  in  their  infancy,  which, 
;;;,)uVii  iitrended  with  very  favourable  appearancci,  could  not  have  beea 
;'ropcriv  comprifcd  in  an  enumeration  of  manufadories  already  eila- 
ilifiieJ.  There  are  other  articles  alfo  of  great  importance,  which, 
t'.iough  {Iridly  fpeaking  manufaftures,  are  omitted,  as  beirg  imme- 
liiitf!}-  connecled  with  hulbandr)-,  fuel)  are  flour,  pot  and  pearl  alh,  pitch, 
;-r,  turptntine,  and  the  like. 

There  nnrKuns  to  be  noticed  an  objcftion  to  the  encouragement  of 
nMnutacxuros,  of  a  nature  different  from  tliofc  which  qucftion  the  pro- 
bublHty  of  fuccefs. — This  is  derived  from  its  fuppofcd  tendency  to  give 
.imoiiopi  ly  of  ad\  ir^f  '^es  to  particular  chiles  at  the  ex{X!nce  of  the  reil 
I,- the  community,  w        1    is  aftirmcd,  would  be  able  to  procnre  the  re  • 

.iilte  Aipplies  of  m..i.uiadured  articles  on  better  terms  from  foreigners 
i..;in  fiom  tfieir  own  citizens,  and  wlio,  it  is  alledged,  are  reduced  to  tlu.' 
ruOiiv  of  paying  an  enhanced  price  for  whatever  they  v/aat,  by  every 
.T.cafiire  which  obdrticis  the  free  coimieiition  ol  toreii'n  commcKliries. 

It  is  not  an  unreafonable  fuppofuinn,  that  meafures  which  fcrvc  fo 
.'iriv'we  the  free  competition  of  foreign  articles  have  a  tendency  to  occa- 
:rn  an  enhancement  of  price«,  and  ic  is  not  to  be  denied  that  inch  is  the 
•Ikl  in  a  number  of  cafes ;  but  the  faCl  does  not  uniforml)  corrcfponi 
v.ith  the  theory.  A  tcJ.uition  of  prices  has,  in  fevcral  i'.illance,;,  imme- 
diately fj.:oe(;iicd  tiie  cltablifhmont  ofadomcftio  manufaiflurc.  WIic- 
i'.et  it  he  that  foreign  manniadurcs  endeavour  to  fapplant,  by  under- 
diiiig  tlicir  own,  or  v/hatever  tlfe  be  the  cr.ufe,  the  cflcvl  has  been 
-xiias  ij  llattd,  aiid  the  r-^Trfe  of  ^vhat  might  have  been  cxpedcd. 

Put  though  it  v.ere  true,  that  the  immediate  and  certain  tftbc't  of  re- 
:cktions  controuling  the  competition  of  foreign  with  domcftic  fabrics 
■•■?.s  an  incfcafe  of  price,  it  is  univcrfilly  true,  tliat  the  coturary  is  the 
a'imate  clFeA  with  every  fuccefsful  manu'adure.  When  a  domeilic 
nanilf.ia'jre  has  attained  to  perfertion,  and  has  engaged  in  the  profecu- 
-~n()t  it  a  campctcnt  number  of  perfons,  it  invariably  l;ecomc5--  cheaper. 
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ticing  free  from  the  heavy  charge*  wiilch  attend  tl  ^  importation  of  fo. 
rojga  commodities,  it  can  l)e  afFurded,  and  accordinkjly  fcldom  or  never 
fails  to  be  fold  cheaper,  in  procsfs  of  time,  than  was  the  foreign  ariiclc 
for  which  it  is  a  fuhftitute.  The  internal  competition  which  takes 
place,  foon  does  away  every  thing  like  monopoly,  and  by  degrees  re- 
Juces  the  price  of  bIic  article  to  the  m'utimum  of  a  rcafonable  profit  on  the 
capital  emph)jed.  This  accords  with  the  reafon  of  the  thing  and  with 
experience. 

Hencs  it  follows,  that  it  is  the  intercft  of  the  United  States,  with  a 
view  to  eventual  and  permanent  economy,  to  encourage  the  growth  oi 
mannfartures.  In  a  national  view,  a  temporary  enhancement  of  price 
muft  always  be  well  compenfated  by  a  permanent  reduftion  of  it. 

It  is  a  refledHon  which  may  with  propriety  be  indulged  here,  that  this 
eventual  diminution  of  the  prices  of  manufadured  articles,  which  is  the 
refult  of  internal  manufaduring  ellahliniments,  has  a  dircdl  and  very 
important  tendency  to  benefit  agriculture.  It  enables  tlic  farmer  to  pro- 
cure, with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  his  labour,  the  manufa<5tured  produce 
of  which  he  ftands  in  need,  and  ccnfec^uentjy  increafes  the  value  of  his 
income  and  property. 

The  objections  which  are  commonly  made  to  the  expediency  of  en- 
couraging, and  to  the  probability  of  i'uccceding  in  manufaduring  pur- 
fuits  in  the  United  States,  havmg  now  been  difcuffed,  the  confidera- 
tions  which  have  appeared  in  the  courfeofthc  difcuffion,  recommending 
that  fpccies  of  indiiUry  to  the  patronage  of  the  Amtrican  governmerit, 
will  be  materially  Itrengthened  by  a  h\^i  general  and  fome  particular 
topics,  which  have  been  naturally  referved  for  fubfequent  notice. 

J.  There  feems  to  be  a  moral  certainty,  that  the  trade  of  a  country, 
which  i'i  both  manufaduring  and  agricultural,  will  be  more  lucrative  and 
profpcrous  than  that  of  a  country  which  is  merely  agricultural. 

One  reafon  for  thik  is  found  in  that  general  cft«rt  of  nations,  to  pro- 
cure from  their  own  foils  the  articles  of  prime  neceflity  lequifite  to  their 
own  coafumption  and  ufe,  and  which  fcrvcs  to  render  their  demand 
for  a  foreign  fupply  of  fuch  articles  in  u  great  degree  occafional  and 
contingent.  Hence,  while  the  nccciTities  of  nations  exclufively  devoted 
to  agriculture,  for  the  fabrics  of  manafaduring  ftates,  arc  conftant  and 
regular,  the  wants  of  the  latter  for  the  produds  of  the  former  are 
liable  to  very  confidcrablefluduarion  and  interruptions.  The  great  inequa- 
lities rLfijlting  from  difference  of  fcafons  have  been  elfewhere  remarked: 
this  uniformity  cf  demand  on  one  fide,  and  unileadinefs  of  it  on  the 
other,  muft  neceffarily  have  a  tendency  to  caufe  the  general  courfc  of 

tke  exchange  of  commodities  betv,  eea  the  parties  to  tarn  to  the  difad- 
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v.'.n:.r;c  of  the  merely  agricultural  Hates.  Peculiarity  of  fituiition,  a 
climate  and  foil  adapted  to  the  produfiion  of  p'.xul.'ar  cnnimoditics,  mny 
{^.inietiines  coniradii^t  the  rule;  but  there  i>  every  rciifou  to  bcliivc  that 
it  will  lie  found  in  the  main  a  juit  one. 

Another  circuailbmce  winch  give.,  a  fuperiority  of  commercial  advan- 
t;,  'cs  to  ftates,  that  manufaclure,  as  well  as  cultivate,  confiils  in  the 
raori-  numerous  attractions  which  a  more  diverfificd  market  offers  to  fo- 
rci'jn  cuflomers,  and  in  the  greater  fcope  which  it  affords  to  mercantile 
cn:crpri/e.  It  is  a  pofition  of  indifputable  truth  in  commerce,  depend- 
in"'  too  on  very  obvious  reafon?,  that  the  greateft  refcrt  will  ever  be  to 
thofc  marts,  where  commodities,  while  equally  abv.ndant,  are  moft  va- 
rious. Each  dilTcrence  of  kind  holds  out  an  additional  induccme'*^. 
and  it  iapoiition  not  Icfs  clear,  that  the  field  of  enterprife  muft  U' 
cr.Iargcd  to  the  merchants  of  a  country,  in  proportion  to  the  variety  a» 
well  as  the  a!)undanco  of  commodities  which  they  find  at  home  for  ex- 
exportation  to  foreign  markets. 

A  third  circumllancc,  pcrhapsnot  inferior  to  either  of  the  other  two, 
conferring  the  fuperiority  which  has  been  ftatcd,  has  relation  to  the  flag- 
nations  of  demand  for  certain  commodities,  which  at  fome  time  or  other 
iiitcrfcre  more  or  lefs  with  the  fale  of  all. — Tlie  nation  which  can  brir..'> 
to  market  but  few  articles,  is  likely  to  be  more  quickly  and  fenfibly  af- 
icfted  by  fuch  flagnations,  than  one  which  is  always  poflefled  of  a  great 
\ariety  of  commodities;  the  former  frequently  finds  too  great  a  portion 
of  its  ftock  of  materials,  for  fab  or  exchange,  lying  on  hand — or  is 
obliged  to  make  injurious  facrilices  to  fupply  its  wants  of  foreign  arti- 
cle?, V.  hich  arc  numerous  and  urgciit,  in  proportion  to  the  fmallnefs  of 
the  nuniber  of  its  own.  The  latter  commonly  finds  itfelf  indemnified 
by  the  high  prigos  of  iomc  articles  for  the  low  prices  of  others — and  the 
prompt  and  advantageous  fale  of  thofe  articles  which  are  in  demand  en- 
ables its  merchants  th.e  better  to  v.ait  for  a  favourable  change,  in  refpeft 
to  thofc  \\  hich  arc  not.  1 1-'.ere  is  ground  to  believe,  that  a  difrerence 
'  i  litiiation,  in  this  particular,  has  immcnfcly  different  cfFcits  upon  the 
wealth  and  profperl:y  of  n:itlo;i5. 

i  f  )in  ihefe  ci:cu:nflances  collcftivcly,  two  important  inferences  arc 
to  be  drawn  ;  one,  that  there  is  always  a  higher  probability  of  a  favour- 
:;':lo  balance  of  trade,  in  regard  to  countries  in  which  manufadurcs, 
tnundcd  on  the  bafis  of  a  thrl\  in;;  agriculture,  flouriflii  than  in  regard 
to  thofc  which  arc  confuted  wholly,  or  alinoft  wholly,  to  agriculture; 
the  other,  which  is  a  confcquence  of  the  firftj  that  countries  of  the  for- 
Jiicrdefcripiion  arc  likely  to  pofTefs  more  pecuniary  wealth,  or  money, 
ilian  thofc  of  the  latter* 
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Fafts  appear  to  correfpond  with  this  conclufion.  The  impDrtatiori', 
of  manufafturcd  fupplles  feem  invariably  to  drain  the  merely  agricuitu- 
lal  people  of  their  wealth.  Let  the  fituation  of  the  inanuias^t.irin;.j  coun- 
tries of  Eiirop'^  be  compared  in  this  particular  with  that  of  thofe  cnua- 
tries  which  only  cultivate,  and  the  difparity  will  he  ftriking.  Otlnr 
cpufes,  it  is  true,  help  fo  account  fur  this  difparity  between  fomc  of 
them;  and  among  thefe  caufes,  the  relative  ftate  of  agiicalture;  but 
between  others  of  tliein,  the  moft  prominent  circumllancc  of  difliini!!- 
tude  arifcs  from  the  comparative  ftate  of  manufafture-:.  In  corrohor,!- 
tion  of  the  fame  idea,  it  ought  not  to  efcnpc  remark,  th.u  tiie  Weflliulia 
iflands,  the  foils  of  which  are  the  moU  fertile,  and  the  nation,  which 
in  the  greateft  degree  fupplies  the  reft  of  the  world,  with  the  precious 
metals,  exchange  to  a  lofs  with  almoft  every  other  country. 

As  far  as  experience  in  America  may  guide,  it  will  lead  to  the  fame 
conclufion.  Previous  to  the  revolution,  the  quantity  of  coin  iiolTcfild 
by  the  colonies,  which  now  compofe  tlie  United  States,  appeared  to  be 
inadequate  to  their  circulation,  and  their  debt  to  Great  Britain  was  pro- 
grefiive.  Since  the  revolution,  the  ftatcs,  in  which  manufafturcs  haa- 
rnoft  increafed,  have  recovered  faftefl  from  the  injuries  of  the  late  v.ptj 
and  abound  moft  in  pecuniary  refources. 

It  ought  to  he  admitted,  however,  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  cnfi.-. 
that  caufes  irrelative  to  the  ftate  of  manufav^tures  account;  in  a  degree, 
for  the  phenomena  remarked.  T  ht  continual  progrefs  of  new  fcttlc- 
ments,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  occafion  an  iinfiu  curable  b^ilance  .'?' 
trade,  though  it  indemnifies  for  the  inoonveniencf,  by  th;)t  incrcafc  ct 
the  national  capital  which  flows  from  the  converfi;-.!!  of  wallc  into  im- 
proved lands :  and  the  different  degrees  of  external  commerce  which 
are  carriea  on  by  the  different  ftates,  may  make  material  dilferenccs  in 
the  compr-rativc  ftate  of  their  wealth.  The  firft  civciimftance  has  re- 
ference to  the  deficiency  of  coin,  and  the  increafe  of  debt  previous  f, 
the  revolution  ;  the  laft,  to  the  advantages  which  the  moft  manufac-^ 
turing  ftatcs  appear  to  have  enjoyed  over  the  others,  fince  the  terminj- 
lion  of  the  late  war. 

But  the  uniform  appearance  of  an  abundance  of  fpecic,  as  the  con- 
comitant  of  a  flourifliing  ftate  of  manufaftures,  and  of  the  leverfe  where 
they  do  not  prevail,  afford  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  their  favourable  ope 
ration  upon  the  wcajth  of  a  country. 

Not  only  the  wealth,  but  the  independence  and  fecurity  of  a  country 
appear  to  be  materially  connected  with  the  profperity  of  manufae'lure?. 
Jivcry  nation,  with  a  view  to  thofe  great  object?,  ought  to  endeavour  to 
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Vioflcfs  within  itfelf  all  the  cflcntials  of  national  fupply.     Thcfc  coni- 
rrife  the  means  of  fubfiftence,  hab'tarion,  cUiathing,  and  defence. 

The  pofTziTion  of  theft-  is  neceifary  to  the  perfedron  of  the  body  po- 
litic, to  the  fafety  as  well  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  fociety;  the  want  of 
eitlicr  is  the  want  of  an  important  organ  of  political  life  and  motion; 
imi  in  the  various  critical  events  which  await  a  (lute,  it  mud  fevercly  feel 
the  eftl'(5ls  of  any  fuch  deficiency.  The  extreme  embarraffmcnts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  late  war,  from  an  incapacity  of  fupplying 
therrfflves,  are  ftill  matter  of  keen  recoUcdion  :  a  future  war  might 
beexpected  again  to  exemplify  the  mlfchicfs  and  dangers  of  a  fituation, 
to  which  that  incapacity  is  ftill  in  too  grsat  a  degree  applicable,  unlefs 
changed  by  timely  and  vigorous  exer*"  .  To  eficft  this  change,  as 
fart  as  (hall  be  prudent,  merits  ,  the  a-  'ion  and  all  the  zea  0/  icir 
public  councils ;  it  is  the  next  great  work  to  be  accomplilhcd. 

The  want  of  a  navy  to  protc*^  the  external  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  as  long  as  it  Hiall  continue,  muft  render  it  a  peculiarly  precarious 
reliance  for  the  fupply  of  elTcntial  articles,  and  muft  ferve  to  ftrengthen 
prodigioufly  the  arguments  in  favour  of  manufaftures. 

To  thefe  general  confulerations  are  added  fome  of  a  more  particular 
nature. 

Their  diftance  from  Europe,  the  great  fountain  of  manufaftured  ] 
fupply,  fubjefts  them,  in  thccxilHng  ftate  of  things,  to  inconvenience 
and  lofs  in  two  ways.  ^ 

The  bulkinefb  of  thofe  commodities  which  are  the  chief  produdlions 
of  the  foil,  neceffarily  impofes  very  heavy  charges  on  their  tranfporta- 
tion  to  iirtant  markets.  Thefo  charges,  in  the  cafes  in  which  the 
nations,  to  whom  their  produfts  arefent,  maintain  a  competition  in  the 
fupply  of  their  own  markets,  principally  fall  upon  them,  and  form 
material  deductions  from  the  primitive  value  of  the  articles  furniflied. 
The  charges  on  manufadured  fupplies  carried  from  Europe  are  greatly- 
enhanced  by  the  fimc  circumftance  of  diftance.  Thefe  charges,  again, 
ill  tlic  cafes  in  which  their  own  induftry  maintains  no  competition  in 
their  own  markets,  alfo  principally  fall  upon  them,  and  are  an  addi- 
ticnal  caiife  of  extraordinary  dedutftion  from  the  primitive  value  of  their 
own  produds,  thefe  being  the  materials  of  exchange  for  the  foreign  fa- 
Inics  which  they  confume. 

The  quality  and  moderation  of  individual  property,  and  the  growing 
fettlements  of  new  diltrids,  occafion  in  the  United  States  an  unufual 
demand  for  coarfc  manufaftures,  the  charges  of  which  being  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  greater  bulk,  augment  the  difadvantugc  whith  has 
i^'en  juft  defcribeJ, 
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As  in  mf'rt  countries  dornciiio  fupplies  maintain  a  very  confuIoiaMc 
Competition  with  fucli  i'orciiin  produdions  ot'  tlie  foil  as  arc  imported 
for  fale  ;  it"  the  cxtcjifivc  dhiblillimcnt  ot"  fpaniil"adorics  in  the  United 
States  docs  not  cn-ate  a  fimilar  competition  in  refpcd  to  maniifachind 
articles,  it  appears  to  be  clearly  dediicihle,  from  the  confidcraticns 
which  have  been  mentioned,  that  they  muft  fiiltain  a  doidile  lofs  in  their 
exchanges  uitli  foreign  nations,  ilrongly  conducive  to  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade,  and  very  prejudicial  to  their  intereds. 

Thefe  difad vantages  prefs  with  no  finall  weight  on  the  landed  intcrcft 
of  the  country;  in  feafons  of  peace  they  caufe  a  icrious  deduCHon  from 
the  intrinfic  \alue  of  the  products  of  the  foil  ;  and  in  cafe  of  war, 
which  fl'.ould  either  involve  themfelves,  or  any  other  nation,  poffellin-^a 
confiderable  fliare  of  tlrJr  carrying  trade,  the  charges  on  the  tranfporta- 
tion  of  their  commodities,  bulky  as  moft  of  them  are,  under  fuch  cir- 
cumftanccs,  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  a  grievous  burthen  to  the  iarmcr, 
while  obliged  to  depend  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  he  now  doca  upon 
foreign  markets  for  the  vent  of  the  furplus  of  his  labour. 

As  far  as  the  profpcrity  of  the  fi(Leries  of  the  United  States  is  impeded 
by  the  want  of  an  adequate  market,  there  arifes  another  fpecial  reafon 
for  d«{iring  the  cxtenfion  of  manufac^Lurjs.  Uelidcs  the  filh,  which  in 
many  places  would  be  likely  to  make  a  part  of  the  fubfiftence  ot  the 
perfons  employed,  it  is  known  that  the  oils,  bones,  and  flcins  of  marine 
animals,  are  of  extcnlivc  ufe  in  various  manufachircs ;  hence  the  profpeft 
of  an  additional  demand  tor  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 

One  more  point  ot  view  only  remains,  in  which  to  confider  the  expe- 
diency of  the  utmofl  encouragement  being  given  to  manufadures  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  wit]\  an  opinion,  that  though  the  promof- 
iaq;  of  manufadures  may  be  the  intercft  of  a  part  of  the  Union,  it  is 
contrary  to  that  of  anotlver  part ;  the  northern  and  fouthern  regions  are 
fometimes  reprefentcd  as  having  advcrfe  interefls  in  this  rcfpcd ;  thofe 
arc  caiJiul  manufaduring,  thefe  agricultural  flates,  and  a  fpecics  of  op- 
pofition  is  imagined  to  fubfifl:  betA\;cu  the  manufaduring  and  agricul- 
tural interefts. 

This  idea  of  an  oppofition  l)etween  thofe  two  interefls  has  been  tlic 
common  error  of  the  early  periods  of  e, ery  country,  but  experience 
gradually  diffipatcs  it ;  indeed,  they  are  perceived  fo  often  to  fuccour 
and  to  befriend  each  other,  that  they  come  at  length  to  be  confidered  as 
one ;  a  fuppofition  which  has  been  frequently  abufed,  and  is  not  anivcr- 
fally  true.  Particular  encouragements  of  particular  manufadures  may 
be  of  a  nature  to  facrificc  the  interefls  of  luulliolders  to  thofe  of  manu- 

fi;dures; 
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♦..."tiirer^;  but  it  is  ncvcrllicU^f.i  a  muxim  well  cftablill'.cd  by  experience, 
.iiiil  generally  acknowledged,  wliere  there  has  been  fullicicnt  experience, 
that  the  aggregate  profperity  of  nianiifadures,  and  the  affgregate  prof- 
iiciity  of  agriculture  arc  intimately  conncdcd.  In  the  courfe  of  thjs 
liifculTion,  various  weighty  confiderations  have  been  adduced  operating 
ia  fupi'ort  of  tliis  opinion.  Perhaps  the  fuperior  ileadincfs  of  the  demand 
of  a  I'omcRic  market  for  the  furplus  produce  of  the  foil  is  alone  a  con- 
viiK'ing  argument  of  its  trutli. 

Ideas  of  a  contrariety  of  iiitcrells  between  the  northern  and  fouthern 
rrinons  of  the  United  States,  arc  in  the  main  as  unfounded  as  they  are 
aiifchievous  J  the  divenlty  of  circumftances,  on  which  fuch  contrariety 
b  afually  predicated,  :uithorift.-s  a  direft  contrary  conclufion ;  mutual 
'.vants  conflitute  one  of  the  (Irongclt  links  of  poi'deal  connexion,  and 
il;c  extent  of  thcfe  bears  a  natural  proportion  to  the  divcrfity  in  the  means 
cl' mutual  fupply. 

Siig'^cdions  of  an  oppofite  complexion  are  ever  to  be  deplored,  as  un- 
I'lieiuUy  to  the  Oeady  purfuit  of  one  great  common  caufc,  and  to  the 
perfect  harmony  of  all  t!ie  parts. 

In  proportion  as  the  mind  is  accullomed  to  trace  the  intimate  con- 
re'tion  of  interells  which  fubfut  between  all  the  parts  of  a  fociet}-,  united 
i!::dcr  :Iie  fame  government;  and  the  infinite  variety  of  channels,  which 
iLrvf  to  circulate  the  profperity  of  each  to  and  tlaough  the  reft,  in  tliat 
■  ■.op'jrtion  it  will  be  little  apt  to  be  difturbed  by  folicitudes  and  apprc- 
ii  uforis  Vviii^.h  originate  in  local  difcriaiinations.  It  is  a  truth  as  im- 
I'.nt.int  as  it  i,  agreeable,  and  one  to  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  imagine  ex- 
it ptions,  that  every  thing  tending  to  citabliili  fubftanlial  and  permanent 
or.lcr  in  the  aHairs  of  a  country,  to  increafc  tlic  total  mafs  of  induftry 
fi'id  opulcDcc,  is  uklioately  beneficial  to  every  part  of  it.  On  the  credit 
(it  this  gi'-'it  truth  an  acquicfcence  may  fafely  be  accorded  from  every 
(jiiartcr  to  all  inititutiuns  and  arrangements,  whi>.h  promife  a  conhrma- 
tiun  of  public  order,  and  an  augmentation  of  national  refourcf;. 

init  there  arc  more  particular  confiderations  winch  fcrve  to  ibrtify  the 
ide;i,  that  the  encouragement  of  manufadures  is  theintereft  of  all  parts 
of  rJic  American  Union.  If  the  northern  and  middle  fcri.tes  fliould  be 
■;.!:  jrintipal  fccnes  of  fuch  eflablilbments,  they  would  immediately 
bi'iiLfit  the  more  fcuthern  by  creating  a  demand  for  pr-^dudions,  fume 
of  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  other  llates,  ani  others  of  which 
aio  either  peculiar  to  them,  or  more  abundant,  or  of  better  quality,  than 
clfewhere.  Thefe  produdlions  principally  are  timber,,  flax,  hemp,  cotton, 
wcol,  raw  filk,  indigo,  iron,  lead,  furs,  hides,  fkins,  and  coals;  of  thefc 
anicles  cotton  and  indigo  are  peculiar  to  the  fcAithcrn  ftates;  as  are 
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hitherto  i.r ad  and  com,,  H.ic  an.l  hemp  are  ormay  be  raifcJ  in  greater 
abundariic  there  th»a  in  the  more  ri'^rthern  ftatcs ;  and  the  wool  ot' 
Virginia  is  faid  to  be  of  better  quality  than  that  of  any  other  ttatc  ;  a 
circumftance  rendered  the  mor:' prv)ba)ilc  by  the  reflcv'lion,  that  Virginia 


embraces  the  fame  latitudes  with  the  fineit  wool  countries  of  Eu 


rope 


and  their  paihirc  is  finiilar.     'The  climate  of  the  fuutli  is  alfo  better 
adapted  to  the  produiftion  of  iilk. 

Theextenfue  cultivation  of  cotton  can,  perhaps,  hnrdly  be  fxprcled, 
without  the  previous  cftahliHiment  of  domeltie  manufactories  of  the 
article,  thefe  in  fome  of  the  States  hire  luTn  eihiblifheil,  and  have 
already  arrived  at  a  dc_i;ree  of  perfedlion  and  rcfpcitability  hardly  to 
have  been  expei!\ed  in  the  tinv  ;  and  the  furcll  encouragement  ;md 
vent  for  the  others,  will  rcfult  from  limilar  crtaL)Ii!hnn.;i!s  in  refptit  to 
them. 

If  then  it  fatisfidorily  nppL'ars,  tli.it  it  Is  tlie  intrrcil  of  flic  United 
States  generally  to  enconrag.^  manufacUires,  it  nu-rits  particular  atten- 
tion, that  thereaie  circuinlhinces  which  render  the  prcfent  a  critical  mo- 
ment for  entering  with  /cal  upon  tlic  important  bufmcfs ;  the  efTort 
cannot  fail  to  be  materially  fcco;;dt:d  by  a  confulerablo  and  increa^ng 
influx  of  money,  arifing  from  the  numbers  who  have,  and  which  ftill 
continue  to  tranfer  themfelves  and  capitals  from  the  Old  World  to  the 
different  States  ;  in  confequencc  of  foreign  fpcculacions  in  their  funds — 
and  by  the  diforders  and  opprcflions  which  exift  in  different  parts  oi 
Europe. 

The  firft  circumftance  not  only  facilitates  the  execution  of  manufac- 
turing enterprizcs,  but  it  indicates  them  as  a  ncceffary  mean  to  turn  their 
incrcafing  population  and  capital,  to  advantage,  and  to  prevent  their 
being  eventually  an  evil.  If  ufeful  employment  be  not  found  for  the 
money  of  foreigners  who  are  daily  taking  up  their  rcfidence  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  that  which  is  carried  to  the  country  to  be  inveHed  in  pur- 
chafes  of  the  public  debt,  it  will  quickly  be  re-exported  to  defray  the 
expence  of  an  extraordinary  confumption  of  foreign  luxuries;  and  dif- 
trcfling  drains  of  their  fpccie  may  hereafter  be  experienced  to  pay  the 
intereft  and  redeem  the  principal  of  the  purchafed  debt. 

This  ufeful  employment  too  ought  to  be  of  a  nature  to  produce  folid 
and  permanent  improvements.  If  the  money  merely  fervcs  to  give  a 
temporary  fpring  to  foreign  commerce,  as  it  cannot  procure  nev/  and 
lafting  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  country,  there  w  ill  be  no  real  or 
durable  advantage  gained ;  as  far  as  it  ihall  find  its  way  in  agricultu- 
ral ameliorations,  in  opening  canals,  and  in  fimilar  improvements,  it  will 
be  produAiveof  fubftuntial  utility ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  doubt,  whether 
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In  fu<h  cljannel,  it  is  likely  to  find  fu.f.cicnt  employment,  aii.l  flill  more, 
.sKethur  many  of  thufo  uho  polllTs  it  will  be  a,>  roa.lily  attraftcd  to 
i)hjc(i"t>  of  tliis  nature  as  to  manutaiHurinj  piirUiils,  uhich  licar  greater 
,.;uk)gy  to  tliofc  to  wliich  t!iL}  h.nc  been  accullomal,  aii.l  to  the  fpirii 
•iMUTateci  hy  tlii'in. 

To  opt.'n  the  one  fiol,^  as  well  ns  tlr  dtlicr,  will  at  leaft  foctirc  a 
I'jitcr  profpcdt  of  ufjiul  employment,  f.-r  whatcvct  ac.ellion  of  p(>piila. 
:ii).i  and  mon.'y  tlicre  has  uocn  or  may  Ik.  • 

Th'.'re  is  at  the  prfrfe.it  juinitjre  a  certain  fermentation  of  mind,  a  ccr. 
t..in  activity  of  fpeculati  jn  and  entcrprivc'^  wliieh,  if  properly  dirci^kd, 
I'.i.u  be  made  fiiliferviant  to  ufefiil  purpofcs ;  hiit  which,  if  left  cn- 
luay  to  itfeif,  may  be  attended  with  pernicious  cftl-vls. 

Thedillurbed  flate  of  Europe  inclining  iti  citizens  t(»  cmit;rationi  the 
rcquifile  workman  will  be  more  e.ifjy  acquired  for  dilferent  manufac- 
tures than  at  another  timo  ;  and  thectlcct  of  mnltiplying  the  opportuni- 
ties of  employment  to  ihol'e  v.  ho  emigrate,  may  be  an  increafe  of  the 
niunherand  extent  of  valuable  acijuiiitions  to  the  population,  arts,  and 
injullry  of  the  United  States. 

To  fmd  pleafure  in  the  calamities  of  other  nations  would  be  criminal, 
hut  for  the  Americans  to  benefit  thcmfclvcs  by  opening  a!;  afylum  to 
t;;ofe  who  fufFer  in  confequcnce  of  them,  is  as  juRifiable  as  It  is  politic. 

A  full  view  having  now  been  taken  of  the  inducements  to  the  promo- 
lion  of  manufafturcs  in  the  United  States,  accompanied  with  an  cx- 
,.;innation  of  the  principal  objcdions  which  are  urged  in  oppofition 
;licreto  by  f>ime  of  their  own  citizens,  it  is  proper,  in'ihe  next  place,  to 
coinider  the  means  by  which  the  promotion  of  them  may  be  efFetSled,  as 
iiurodudory  to  a  f^x-cification  of  the  objefts  vvh.ich,  in  the  prefent  flare 
J  tilings,  appear  the  moft  fit  to  be  encouraged,  and  of  the  particular 
;i;cafurci  v.liich  it  would  be  advifable  for  them  to  adopt  ia  refped  to 
>.'aL'h, 

In  order  to  a  better  judgment  of  the  means  proper  to  be  leforted  to  by 

:he  United  States,  it  will  be  of  ufe  to  advert  to  thofe  which  have  been 

emj>loyed  with  fuccefh  in  other  countries-     The  principal  of  thefe  are — . 

[.  I'rotetling  dut\es — cr  dutus  on  thofc  fjre'tgn articles ivh'ich  arc  the rhals 

:ftl'e  dime/lie  ones  inte>:dtd  to  be  encouraged. 

Duties  of  this  nature  evidently  amouni  to  a  virtual  bounty  on  the  do- 
incftic  fabrics,  fince  by  enhancing  the  charges  on  foreign  articles,  they 
enable  the  national  manufacturers  to  underfell  all  their  foreign  compe- 
titors. The  propriety  of  this  fpecies  of  encouragement  need  not  be 
liv.clt  upon,  as  it  is  not  only  a  clear  refult  from  the  numerous  topics 
v/hich  have  been  fuggellcd,  but  is  fanftioncd  by  tiie  luyi-s  of  the  United 
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States  III  a  v.'irictv  of  inflanccs ;  it  !'..is  tin-  iKlilifloiia'  rcc<)in:u?a'.latii»n  i.i' 


•iiif  a  ri-nniroc 


of  rcvcnm*. —  In-l.-i'd  all  the  vlutits  ii! 


pofcu  (jii  imp  It 


•••J 


:ini(.Ics,  iliDiigh  v.lih  an  cxdufuc  \ic\>'  to  rcvcivii*,  h-uc  thc!  cHjct  in 
contornj'l.'iti.in,  .t.kI,  cxci^jit  where  tlicy  fall  nii  raw  iiiatcrials,  wcaru 
bv^ncficiMU  ;.'",    jL  toward.^  tlic  iiianufa.iurc;i  -if  tlic  coiiiury. 

J  I,  Virbihilions  nfri'val  at'liclis,  or  t/ufiis  cjuivaL'iit  to  pich'ih'tl'iois. 


MM 


\'\\u  is  nr.otlior  and  an  cllicacloiis  mean  of  encouraging  their  national 
niamifadiiivs,  but  in^^uncral  it  is  only  fit  to  be  cmjiloyiil  when  a  ma- 
niiladiiro  !;as  ni:iJe  fucli  a  progrcfs,  and  is  iii  fo  many  hands  as  to  cnfurc 
a  due  to.rpetition,  and  an  atlenuate  fiipply  nn  ii-afonahle  terms.  (/fMLitii"; 
cquivaLsittj  prohibitions,  llierc  are  examples  in  the  laws  of  the  I'nited 
J^iatcs,  and  there  are  other  cafes  to  which  the  prineipie  may  be  advaii- 
tagcoiifly  cxtcndeti,  but  they  are  not  iumvatous 

Confidering  a  monopoly  of  tlic  Jciiuliie  market  to  its  own  mannrae- 
tiires  as  tl'.e  reigning;  policy  of  manufacUirIng  nations,  a  fimilar  jiollcv 
en  the  part  of  the  United  States  In  c\cry  ]-roper  inftancc  is  dictated,  it 
mi^lit  aln.oit  be  faid,  by  the  principles  of  dilhibutive  juftice  ;  ccrtainlv 
by  tlie  ciiiy  of  cndtavoiuing  to  fcciaeto  tlieiro'.vn  citi/.ens  a  reci 
cf  advaiitaqes. 


prucity 


III.   PiohibU:o/:s  of  the  ixporlct'o/!  r.f  'J:c  aiativials  rf  mntmf.iilnir'. 

The  dcH.-r  of  fcruring  a  tlier.p  and  plentiful  fiipj*ly  for  the  natior:il 
Avorknun,  \shcre  the  article  isilther  piculiar  to  the  coimtrv,  (;r  ofpni; 
liar  qualit}- ll-eic, — the  jealoiify  of  enal.'ling  foreign  workni'n  tn  u-,,if 
thofe  of  the  np.tion  witli  its  cun  materirils,  are  t!-,e  I'.'udlng  motives  ti  this 
fpcciea  cf  icftiaint.     It  oii'jl.t  n.^t  to  l;e  afwrmed  that  this  vot'ulaticii 
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in  no  initancj  proper ;  hut  ;t  u  ccrra 


cne  wi.ieh  oiitiht  to  be  a^ 


v.itli  v\ri-x  c; 


;uni 


fpce'ticn,  and  ci^Iy  i;i  very  plain  cafes.     It  is  fici  at 


once,  i;..".t  i;:-  iiunH'diate  opcr.uion  ia  tj  abiid^;c  ih.c  dc-inand,  and  k* 
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tlown  ike  ■px'wr  of  t!;c  ptm'.ii'.c  of  fv.  ir.e  c 
rally  fpuikir.;^,  of  aj:iieu!ujre,  toi'iL- 


tker  brnnek.  of  induP.rv,  cor.c- 
judicc  of  tliofe  who  carrv  it 
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ic  ir.aikL-t  depending  on  that  profpe.ity  : 
;.  f'j  r.iucii  room  for  nice  and  diilieult 
jik.s  confuierations  combat  each  ether, 

prudence  feen-.s  to  diclalc,  tiuil  the  c:^pedicr.t  in  qucfuoii  oujjht  t.)  be  iti' 

uflf^cd  uith  a  fparing  liaad. 

This  has  be:n  foiiad  one  of  the  moll  cfiicacious  means  of  encouraojag 
id  itib;  ia  foiiiv  \ie\.'Sj  tlic  beil;.     Though  it  has  not  yet 
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bfn  mudi  prai'tifcd  upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  St.itesi 
unlcfi  the  allowance  on  the  cxportucion  of  dried  and  pickled  filh  and 
falfcd  meat  could  be  confidcrcd  as  a  bounty,  tliis  nu;thod  of  encou- 
raging manufactures  though  lefs  tavourcd  by  public  opiniou  than  foutc 
other  mode:  has  its  adv  antagcs. 

1.  It  is  a  fpccies  of  encour.n2cment  more  pofitive  and  dirert  than 
any  other,  and,  for  that  very  rcrfon,  has  a  more  immediate  tendency 
to  ftimulatc  and  uphold  new  entcrprifes,  incrcafing  the  chances  of  pro- 
fit, and  diminiihing  the  rilks  of  lofs,  in  the  firft  attempts. 

2.  It  avoids  the  inconvenience  of  a  temporary  augmentation  of  price* 
which  is  incident  to  fomc  other  modes,  or  it  produces  it  to 'a  left  de- 
gree; cither  by  making  no  addition  to  the  charges  on  the  rival  foreign 
article,  as  in  the  cafe  of  protcrting  duties,  or  by  making  a  fmaller  ad- 
dition. The  firft  happens  when  the  fund  for  the  bounty  is  derived 
frcm  a  different  objc(il,  which  may  or  may  not  increafe  the  price  of 
fomc  other  article,  according  to  the  nature  of  that  (  bjc(f\  ;  the  fecon.% 
when  the  fund  is  derived  from  the  fame  of  a  fimilar  objcdt  of  foreign 
ronunfaiiurc.  One  per  cent,  duty  on  the  foreign  article  converted 
into  a  bounty  on  the  domeftic,  will  have  an  equal  effed  with  a  duty 
of  two  per  cent,  cxclufive  of  fuch  bounty  ;  as  the  price  of  the  foreign 
commodity  is  liable  to  be  raifed,  in  the  one  cafe,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  per  cent. ;  in  the  other,  in  that  of  two  per  cent.  But  the  bountjr 
when  drawn  from  another  fource  is  calculated  to  promote  a  reduftion 
of  price  ;  becaufe,  without  laying  any  new  charge  on  the  foreign  ar- 
ticle, it  ferves  to  introduce  a  competition  with  it,  and  to  increafe 
the  total  quantity  of  the  article  in  the  market. 

3.  Bounties  have  not,  like  hij;h  proteding  duties,  a  tendency  to 
produce  (carcity.  An  increafe  of  price  is  not  always  the  immediate, 
though,  where  the  progn*fs  of  a  domcftu;  m:ijuifa6lurc  docs  not  coun- 
tcrudt  a  rife,  it  is  commonly  the  ultimate  effeft  of  an  addir.ional  duty. 
In  the  interval  between  the  laying  of  the  duty,  and  a  ; fj/ortioaal 
increafe  of  price,  it  may  difcou rage  importation,  by  interfering  with 
the  profits  to  be  cxped^ed  from  tlie  fale  of  the  article. 

4.  Bounties  are  fometimes  not  only  the  belt,  but  the  only  pro- 
per expedient,  for  uniting  the  cncouragemer.i  of  a  new  objcdl  of 
agriculture  with  that  of  a  new  objed  of  manufadure.  It  is  the 
iiitcreil  of  the  farmer  to  have  the  p:oduftion  of  the  raw  material 
promoted,  by  counterading  the  interference  of  the  foreign  material 
of  the  fame  kind — It  is  the  intcreft  of  the  manfadurer  to  have  the 
material  abundant  and  cheap.  If,  prior  to  the  domeftic  produdion 
»i  the  material  in  fufficiet^t  quantity  to  fupply  the  ixudofadurer  on 
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good  termsi  a  duty  be  laid  upon  the  importation  of  it  from  abroad, 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  raifing  of  it  at  home,  the  interell  both  of 
the  farmer  and  manufarturer  will  be  differved — by  cither  dcftroying  the 
r«qiiifite  fupply,  or  raifing  the  price  of  the  article  beyond  what  tan 
be  afforded  to  be  given  for  it  by  the  condudor  of  an  infant  manu- 
fadure,  it  is  abandoned,  or  fails,  and  there  being  no  domeftic  ma- 
nufadlories  to  create  a  demand  for  the  raw  material  which  is  raifcd  by 
the  farmer,  it  is  in  vain,  that  the  competition  of  the  like  foreign  ar- 
ticle may  have  been  deftroyed. 

It  cannot  cfcape  notice,  that  a  duty  upon  the  importation  of  an  ar- 
ticle can  no  otherwife  aid  the  dooieltic  produdion  of  it,  than  by  giving 
the  latter  greater  advantages  in  the  home  market.  It  can  have  no  in- 
fluence upon  the  advantageous  fale  of  the  article  produced  in  foreign 
nurkets,   no  tendency,  therefore,  to  promote  its  exportation. 

The  true  way  to  conciliate  thefe  two  interefts,  is  therefore  to  lay 
a  duty  on  foreign  manufadurers  of  the  material,  the  growth  of  which 
isdefircd  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  apply  the  produce  of  that  duty  by 
way  of  bounty,  either  upon  the  produdion  of  the  material  itfelf,  or 
upon  its  manufadure  at  home,  or  upon  both.  If  this  is  done  the  nia- 
nufadi'rer  of  the  United  States  will  commence  his  enterprife  under 
every  advantage  which  is  attainable,  as  to  quantity  or  price  of  the  raw 
material;  and  the  farmer,  if  the  bounty  be  immediately  to  him,  is  ena- 
bled  by  it  to  enter  into  a  fuccefsful  competition  with  the  foreign  ma- 
terial;  if  the  bounty  be  to  the  manufadurer  on  (o  much  of  the  domef- 
tic material  as  he  confumes,  the  operation  is  nearly  the  fame ;  he  has 
a  motive  of  intercft  to  prefer  the  domeftic  commodity,  if  of  equal 
quality,  even  at  a  higher  price  than  the  foreign,  fo  long  as  the  ditfe- 
rence  of  price  is  any  thing  fliort  of  the  bounty  v/hich  is  allowed  upon 
the  article. 

.  Except  the  fimple  and  ordinary  kinds  of  houfehold  manufadiure,  or 
thofe  tor  which  there  are  very  commanding  local  advantages,  petuni- 
ary  bounties  are  in  moft  cafes  indifpenfable  to  the  introdudion  of  a 
rcw  bnincli.  A  ftimulus  and  a  fupport  not  lefs  powerful  and  dired  is, 
generally  fpeaking,  clfcntial  to  the  overcoming  of  the  obftacles  which 
arife  froni  the  competit'ons  of  fuperior  (kill  and  maturity  elfewhrrc. 
Bountit's  are  efpecially  cUcntial  in  regard  to  articles  upon  which  thofc 
foreigners,  wlio  have  been  accuftomcd  to  fupply  a  country,  are  in  the 
ptadice  of  p;ranting  them. 

The  continuance  of  bounties  on  manuiadures  long  eftabiifiied,    muft 

almolt    always    Lc     of  quclUonable    pulicy ;  Ixcaufe    a    preAunption 

uoiild  arife   in  every  fuch  calV,   that  there  wore  natural  and  inherent 

^  iinpcui- 
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impediments  to  fuTcefs.     But  in  new  undertakings  they  arc  as  jufti- 
fiablc,  as  they  are  oftentimes  ncceffary. 

There  is  a  degree  of  prejudice  againft  bounties,  from  an  appearance 
of  giving  away  the  public  money,  without  an  immediate  confideration, 
and  from  a  fuppofition  that  they  fcrve  to  enrich  particular  claffes  at 
the  expence  of  the  community. 

But  neither  of  thefe  foiirces  of  diflike  will  bear  a  fcrious  examina- 
tion when  applied  to  an  infant  ftate.  Tl  ere  is  no  purpofe  to  which 
public  money  can  be  more  beneficially  applied,  than  to  the  acquifition 
of  a  new  and  u^-ful  branch  of  induftry  ;  no  confideration  more  valua- 
ble than  a  pet..iancnt  addition  to  the  general  (lock  of  produ^ive 
labour. 

As  to  the  fecond  fource  of  objeAion,  it  equally  lies  againft  other 
modes  of  encouragement  which  are  admitted  to  be  eligible.  As  often 
as  a  duty  upon  a  foreign  article  makes  an  addition  to  its  price,  it  coufei 
an  extra  expence  to  the  community,  for  the  benefit  of  the  domeftic 
manufadurer.  A  bounty  does  no  more.  But  it  is  the  intereft  of  th« 
fociety  in  each  cafe  to  fubmit  to  a  temporary  expence,  which  is  more 
than  compenfated  by  an  increafe  of  indudry  and  wealth,  by  an  aug- 
mentation of  refources  and  independence ;  and  by  the  circumftance  of 
of  eventual  cheapnefs,  which  has  been  noticed  in  another  place. 

It  would  defcrve  attention,  however,  in  the  employment  of  this 
fpecies  of  encouragement  in  the  United  States,  as  a  reafon  for  mode- 
rating the  degree  of  it  in  the  inftances  in  which  it  might  be  deemed 
eligible,  that  the  great  diftance  of  the  United  States  from  Europe  im- 
pofes  very  heavy  charges  on  all  the  fabrics  which  are  brought  fxon* 
thence,  amounting  from  1510  30  per  cent,  on  their  valuei  accordiiig 
to  their  bulk. 

V.  Premiums, 

Ihefe  are  of  a  nature  allied  to  bounties,  though  diftinguilhable 
from  them  in  fome  important  features. 

Bounties  are  applicable  to  the  whole  quantity  of  an  ajtlclc  produced 
or  manufadlured,  or  exported,  and  involve  a  correfpondent  expence. 
—Premiums  ferve  to  reward  fome  pirticqlur  excellence  or  fuperiority, 
fome  extraordinary  exertion  or  (kill,  ai^d  are  difpenfed  only  in  a  fmall 
number  of  cafes :  but  their  cfFeft  is  to  ftimulate  gcnwal  c(Fort con- 
trived fo  as  to  be  both  honorary  and  lucrative,  they  addrefs  themfelvet 
to  different  paffions,  touching  the  chords  as  well  of  emulation  as  of 
interelt. — They  are  accordingly  a  very  economical  mes^n  of  :xciting 
ihe  enterprife  of  a  whole  community, 

There  are  various  focieties  in  different  countrieti 
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the  difpenfation  ot  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculturr, 
arts,  manufaflures,  and  commerce ;  and  though  they  are  for  the  moft 
part  voluntary  aflTcoiations,  with  ^omparativeIy  fiender  funds,  their 
utility  has  bfcen  immcnfe.  Much  has  been  done  by  this  mean  in  Great 
Britain  ;  Scotland  in  particular  owes  materially  to  it  a  prodigious 
amelioration  of  condition.  From  a  fimilar  efbblilTiment  in  the  United 
States,  fupplicd  and  fupported  by  the  Government  of  the  Union, 
vaft  benefits  might  reafohably  be  expeded. 

VI.  The  exempfion  of  the  materials  of  manufailures  from  duty. 

The  pvolicy  of  tljat  exemption  as  a  general  rule,  particularly  in  rela. 
tion  to  new  eftablidiments,  is  obviou*.  It  can  hardly  ever  be  advife- 
able  to  add  the  obftruclions  of  fifcal  burthens  to  the  difficultiei  which 
naturally  embarrafs  anew  manufadure;  and  where  it  is  matured  and 
in  condition  to  become  an  objed^  of  revenue,  it  is,  generally  fpeakingi 
better  that  the  fabric,  than  the  material,  flioulJ  be  the  fubjeft  of 
taxation. — Ideas  of  proportion  between  the  quantum  of  the  tax  and 
the  value  of  the  article  can  be  more  eafily  adjutted  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  cafe.  An  argument  for  exemptions  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  derived  from  the  praftice,  as  far  as  their  neccf. 
fities  have  permitted,  of  thofe  nations  whom  they  are  to  meet  as  com* 
petitors  in  their  own  and  in  foreign  markets. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  it;  of  which  feme  examples  will 
be  given  under  the  next  head. 

The  laws  of  the  Union  afford  inftances  of  the  ohfervance  of  the  policy 
here  recommended,  but  it  will  probably  he  found  advifeable  to  extend 
it  to  fomc  other  cafes. — Of  a  nature,  bearing  fome  affinity  to  that  po- 
licy,  is  the  regulation  which  exempts  from  duty  tlie  tools  and  imj-le- 
ments,  as  well  as  the  books,  clothes,  and  houfehold  furniture  of  foreign 
artifts  who  come  to  refidc  in  the  United  States;  an  advantage  already 
fecured  to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  and  which  it  is,  in  every 
view,   proper  to  continue, 

VII,  Drawbacks  of  the  duties  uuhich  are  impojed  on  the  materials  of 
vannfaSlures, 

It  has  already  been  obfeived,  as  a  general  rale,  that  duties  on  thofe 
materials  ought,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be  foreborno.  Of  thcfe 
exceptions,  three  cafes  occur,  which  may  ferve  as  examples — one, 
where  the  material  is  itfelf  an  oh)tt\  of  general  or  extenfive  confump- 
tion,  and  a  fit  and  produdive  fource  of  revenue — another  where  a  ma- 
nufafture  of  a  ftmpler  kind,  the  competition  of  which  with  a  like  do- 
meftic  article  i(*  defi red  to  be  reftrained,  partakes  of  the  a.ture  of  a 
raw  material,  from  being  capablci  by  a  further  procef$,  to  be  con« 
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verted  into  a  raanufafturc  of  a  difFcrent  kind,  the  introduif^ion  or 
growth  of  which  is  defired  to  be  encouraged — a  thirJ,  where  the 
material  irfelt  is  a  proJuftion  of  the  country,  and  in  fufficient  abun- 
dance to  furnilli  a  cheap  and  plentiful  fupply  to  the  national  manu- 
facturers. 

Under  the  firft  defcriptlon  comes  the  article  of  molafles.  It  is  not 
only  a  fair  objeft  of  revenue,  but  being  a  fweet,  it  is  juft  that  the 
confumers  of  it  (hould  pay  a  duty  as  well  as  the  oonfumers  of  fugar. 

Cottons  and  linen  in  their  white  ftate  fall  under  the  fecond  defcrip- 
tlon—a  duty  upon  fu(  h  as  are  imported  is  proper  to  promote  the  do- 
melHc  maiiufadure  of  fimilar  articles  in  the  fame  ftate — a  drawback  of 
that  duty  is  proper  to  encourage  the  painting  and  ftaining  at  home  of 
thufe  which  ar-;  brought  from  abroad.  When  the  firft  of  thefe  manu- 
fadures  has  attained  fufficient  maturity  in  a  country  to  furni(h  a  full 
fuoply  for  the  fecond,  the  utility  of  the  drawback  ccafes. 

The  j.rticlc  of  hemp  either  now  does  or  may  be  expefted  foon  to 
exemplif)-  the  third  cafe  in  the  United  States. 

Where  duties  on  the  materials  of  manufaAurcs  are  not  laid  for  the 
purpofc  of  preventing  a  competition  with  fome  domeftic  produdlion, 
the  fame  reafons  which  recommend,  as  a  general  rule,  the  exemptions 
of  thofe  materials  from  duties,  would  recommend,  as  a  like  general 
rale,  the  allowance  ot  drawbacks,  in  favour  of  the  manufadlurer :  ac- 
cordlnglv  futh  drawbacks  are  familiar  in  countries  which  fyftemati- 
cally  purfue  the  bvifmefs  of  manufactures ;  which  furnilhes  an  argu- 
ment for  the  obfervance  of  a  fimilar  policy  tti  the  United  States;  andl 
the  idea  has  been  adopted  by  the  laws  of  the  Union,  in  the  inftancet 
of  fait  and  molaftes.  And  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  extend  it 
to  fome  other  articles. 

V'lII,  7 he-  encouragement  of  nenu  inventions  and  Jifco-feries,  and  of  tht 
ktrcdudion  into  the  United  States  of  fuch  as  hate  been  made  in  other  coutt- 
triis,  particu/ar/y  thofe  ivhi:h   rtltite  to  machinery. 

This  is  among  the  moft  ufeful  and  unexceptionable  of  the  aids  which 
can  be  given  to  manufaftures.  Tlie  ufual  means  of  that  encourage- 
meot  are  pecuniary  rewards,  and,  for  a  time,  exclufive  privileges. 
The  firft  muft  be  employed  according  to  the  occafion,  and  the  utility 
of  the  invention  or  difcovery.  For  the  laft,  fo  far  as  refpeAs  «  au- 
thors  and  inventors,"  provifion  has  been  made  by  law.  But  it  is  de- 
firable,  in  regard  to  improvements  and  fecrets  of  extraordinary  value 
I  to  be  able  to  extend  the  fame  benefits  to  introducers,  as  well  at  au- 
thors and  inventors;  a  policy  which  has  been  praftifcd  with  advan- 
pgc  jn  other  countries,    Herci  Jiowevcr,    as  in  fome  other  cafes, 
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there  is  caufe  to  regret,  that  the  competency  of  the  authority  of  tlrt 
National  Government  to  the  good  which  might  be  done,  is  not  wjth. 
out  a  queftion.  Many  aids  might  be  given  to  induftry;  many  in- 
ternal improvements  of  primary  magnitude  might  be  promoted,  by  an 
authority  operating  throughout  the  Union,  which  cannot  be  cfFcdlcd 
by  an  authority  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  lingle  ftate. 

But  if  the  Legiflature  of  the  Union  cannot  do  all  the  good  that 
might  be  wilhed,  it  is  at  leaft  defireable,  that  all  may  be  done  wiiich 
is  praifticable. 

It  is  cuftomary  with  manufafturing  nations  to  prohibit,  under  fe. 
vcre  penalties,  the  exportation  of  implements  and  machines,  which 
they  have  either  invented  c.  improved.  There  are  already  objefts  fur 
a  fimilar  regulation  in  the  United  States;  and  others  may  be  expefted 
to  occur  from  time  lo  time.  The  adoption  of  this  line  of  condud 
fcems  to  be  dictated  by  a  principle  of  reciprocity.  Greater  JiberalitF 
ia  fuch  refpedls  might  better  comport  with  the  general  fpirit  of  the 
country;  but  a  felfilh  and  cxclufive  policy  in  Europe  will  not  alwav< 
permit  the  free  indulgence  of  a  fpirit,  which  would  place  America 
upon  an  unequal  footing.  As  far  as  prohibitions  tend  to  prevent 
foreign  competitors  from  deriving  the  benefit  of  the  improvement 
maie  in  the  United  States,  they  tend  to  increafe  the  advantages  cf 
thofe  by  whom  they  may  have  been  introduced,  and  operate  as  a." 
encourartement  to  exertion. 

IX.  'Judicious    regulations  for  the  in/peHiott   of  manuf allured  csmmi- 
di.'ies. 

This  is  not  among  the  leaft  important  of  the  means  by  which  the 

profperity  of  manufactures  may  be  promoted.     It  is,   indeed,  in  manvj 

cafes,  one  of  the  moft  eflential — contributing  lo  prevent  frauds  upoi 

confumers  at  home,   and  exporters  to  foreign  countries — toimprotj 

the  quality  and  preferve  the  charader  of  the  national  manufaftures ;  i;l 

cannot  fail  to  aid  the  expeditious  and  advantageous  fale  of  them,  i:A 

to  ferve  as  a  guard  againft  facceefsful  competition  from  other  quar-i 

ters.     The  reputation  of  the  flour  and  lumber  of  forae  dates,  and  oil 

the  potafh  of  others,  has  been  cflablifhed  by  an  attention  to  this  point. 

And  the  like  good  name  might  be  procured  for  thofe  articles,  whert-j 

focver  produced,  by  a  judicious  and   uniform  fyftem  of  infpediaj 

throughout  the  ports  of  the  United  States.     Alike  fyftem  might  alid 

be  extended  with  advantage  toother  commodities. 

X.  Thf  facilitating  of  pecuniary   remittances  from  place  to  place — 
This  is  a  point  of  ronfiderable  moment  to  trade  in  general,  andij 

manufafture  in  partiwularj  by  rendering  more  cafy  the  purchai'c 
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raw  materials  and  provifions,  and  the  payment  for  manufafturcd  fup- 
plics.     A  general  circulation  of  bank  paper,  which  is  to  be  cxpcfted 
from  the  inftitution  lately  eftablifhed  in  the  United  States,   will  be 
a  moft  valuable  mean  to  this  end. 
XI.  The  facililatiHg  of  the  tranfportation  of  commtdilies. 
Improvements  favouring  this  objeft  intimately  concern  all  the  do- 
meftic  intereftsof  a  community  :  but  they  may,  without  impropriety, 
be  mentioned  as  having  an  important  relatioa  to  manufaftures.     There 
is,  perhaps,  fcarcely  any  thing  which  has  been  better  calculated  to  aflift 
the  manufaftures  of  Great  Britain  than  the  amelioration  of  the  public 
roads,  and  the  great  progrefs  which  has  been  of  late  made  in  opening 
cmnls.    Of  the  former,  moft  parts  of  the  U-nittd  States  ftand  much  in 
need  ;  for  the  latter  they  prefent  uncommon  facilities. 

The  fymptoms  of  attention  to  the  improvement  of  inland  navigation, 
which  have  lately  appeared  in  fome  of  the  United  States,  muft  fill  with 
jfleafure  every  breaft  warir  :d  with  a  true  zeal  for  the  profperity  of 
that  country.  Thefc  examples,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  v^-ill  ftimulate  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  government  and  citizens  of  every  ftate.  There  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  objed  more  worthy  of  the  cares  of  the  local  adminill  rations; 
ind  it  were  to  ba  wifhcd,  that  th«re  was  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
national  government  to  lend  its  direft  aid  on  a  comprehenlivc  plan. — i 
This  is  one  of  thofe  improvements  which  could  be  profecuted  with 
more  efficacy  by  the  whole,  than  by  any  part  or  parts  of  the  union. 
There  are  cafes  in  which  the  general  intereft  will  be  in  danger  of  belnj 
facrificed  to  the  collifion  of  fome  fuppofed  local  interefts.  Jealou{ie$, 
in  matters  of  this  kind,  are  at  apt  to  exift  as  they  are  apt  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

The  following  remarks  are  fufficiently  judicious  and  pertinent  to  de- 
fervc  a  literal  quotation :  "  Good  roads,  canals,  and  navigable  rivers, 
by  diminifhing  the  expence  of  carriage,  put  the  remote  parts  of  a 
country  more  nearly  upon  a   level  with  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town.     They   are,  upon  that  account,  the  greateft  of  all  improax- 
ments;  they  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  remote,  which  muft  always 
be  tlic  moft  extenfive  circle  of  the  country  ;  they  are  advantageous  to 
the  town,  by  breaking  dowu  the  monopoly  of  the  country  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood; they  are  advantageous  even   to  that  part  of  the  country. 
Though  tliey  intfoducc  fome  rival  commodities  into  the  old  market, 
tliey  open  many  new  markets  to  its  produce.     Monopoly,  bcfides,  is  a 
|reat  enemy  to  good  rnanagement,  which  can  never  be  univerfally  efta- 
bhfhed,  but    in  confequcnce  of   that   free   and  univerfal  compctitioh 
*hith  forces  every   body  to  have  recourfe  to  it  for  the  fake  of  felf- 

defence. 
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defence.  It  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  fome  of  the  counties 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  petitioned  the  parliament  agaiml  the 
extenfion  of  the  turnpike  roads  into  the  remoter  counties.  Thofe  re. 
moter  counties,  they  pretended,  from  the  cheapnefs  of  labour,  would  be 
able  to  fell  their  grafs  and  corn  cheaper  in  the  London  market  than 
thcmfclves,  and  they  would  thereby  reduce  their  rents,  and  ruin  their 
cultivation.  Their  rents,  however,  have  arift-^,  and  their  cultivation 
has  been  improved  fince  that  time." 

Specimens  of  a  fpirit,  fimilar  to  that  which  governed  the  counticj 
here  fpoken  of,  prefent  themfelves  too  frequently  to  tltc  eye  of  an  im- 
partial obferver,  and  render  it  a  wifli  of  patriotifm  that  the  body  in 
America,  in  whofe  councils  a  local  or  partial  fpirit  is  leait  likely  to 
predominate,  were  at  liberty  to  purfuc  and  promote  the  general  intereft 
in  thofe  inftanccs  in  which  there  might  be  danger  of  the  interference  of 
fuch  a  fpirit. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  of  the  means  by  which  the  growth 
of  manufadlures  is  ordinarily  promoted.  It  is,  however,  rot  merel" 
ncceffary  that  the  meafures  of  government,  which  have  adired  view  to 
manufadures,  (hould  be  calculated  to  aifift  and  proteft  them,  but  that 
thofe  which  only  collaterally  afFed  them  in  the  general  courfe  of  the 
adminift ration,  (hould  be  guarded  from  any  peculiar  tendency  to  injure 
them. 

There  arc  certain  fpecies  of  taxes  which  arc  apt  to  be  opprefTive  to 
different  parts  of  the  community,  and,  among  other  ill  efFedi,  have  a 
very  unfriendly  afpedl  towards  manufaftures. 

Such  are  all  taxes  on  occupations — which  prcrcccd  according  to  the 
amount  of  capital  fuppofed  to  be  employed  ii»  a  bufmefs,  or  of  profits 
fuppofed  to  be  made  in  it  :  thefe  are  unavoidably  hurtful  to  induftrv. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  evil  may  be  endeavoured  to  be  mitigated  by  leav- 
ing It,  in  the  firft  inftancc,  in  the  option  of  the  party  to  be  taxed  to 
declare  the  amouatof  his  capital  or  profits. 

Men  engaged  in  any  trade  or  bufmefs  have  commonly  weighty 
rcafons  to  avoid  difclofurcs  which  would  exj^ofe,  v/ith  any  thing  lik« 
accuracy,  the  real  ftatc  of  their  affairs  They  mod  freciuently  find  it 
better  to  rifque  opprcHion  than  to  avail  themfelves  of  fo  inconvenient  a 
refuge:  and  the  confequence  is,  that  they  often  fuller  oppreifion. 

When  the  difclofure  too,  if  made,  is  not  definitive,  but  controulable 
by  the  difcrction,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  palHons  and  prejudices 
of  the  revenue  officers,  it  is  not  only  an  ineffedual  protection,  but  the 
poffibility  of  its  being  (o  is  an  additional  reafon  for  not  reforting  to  it. 

Allow- 
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Allowing  to  the  public  offioers  the  raoft  equitable  difpolitions,  yet 
where  they  are  to  exercifc  a  difcretionj  withoift  certain  dslta,  they  cart- 
not  fail  to  be  often  mifled  by  appctfancesi  The  quantity  of  bufinefs 
which  fcems  to  be  going  on<  is  in  a  vaft  number  of  cufes)  a  very  de* 
ceitful  criterion  of  the  profits  which  are  made,  yet  it  is  perhaps  the 
beft  they  can  have,  and  it  is  the  one  on  which  they  will  moft  naturally 
rely ;  a  bufinefs,  therefore,  which  may  rather  require  aid  from  the  go- 
vernment, than  be  in  a  capacity  to  be  contributory  to  it,  may  find  it- 
feif  crafhed  by  the  miftakcn  conjeftures  of  the  affeffors  of  taxes. 

Arbitrary  taxes,  under  which  denomination  are  comprifed  all  thofe 
that  leave  the  quantum  of  the  tax  to  be  raifed  on  each  perfon  to  the 
iifcretion  of  certain  officers,  are  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of  liberty 
X  to  the  maxims  of  induftry.  In  this  light  they  have  been  viewed  by 
the  moft  judicious  obfen  ers  on  government,  who  ha"  bellowed  upon 
them  the  fcvereft  epithets  of  repiabation,  as  conftituting  one  of  the, 
Horft  features  ufually  to  be  met  v^ith  in  the  prafticfi  of  dt'fpotic  go- 
vernments* 

It  is  certain,  at  leaft,  that  ftich  taxes  are  pattioularly  inimical  to  the 
faccrfs  o(  manufaduring  induftry,  and  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided 
by  a  government  which  dcfires  to  promote  it. 

The  great  copioulheu  of  this  fubjeft  has  infenfibly  led  to  a  longer 
preliminary  difcuHIon  than  was  originally  contemplated,  or  intended* 
It  appeared  proper  to  inveftigate  principles,  to  confider  the  objcftion* 
which  have  been  brought  forward  againft  the  eftablifhment  of  manu- 
fa^urcs  in  the  United  States,  and  to  endeavour  to  eftablifh  their  utl- 
tty  on  general  principles,  which  have  long  experience  for  their  bafis  : 
It  now  remains  to  fpccify  fome  of  the  objeds  which  appear  particularly 
to  merit,  and  which  will  require  the  encouragement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  bring  them  to  pcrfeftion. 

In  the  felcdion  of  objefts,  fcveral  circumftances  feem  entitled  to 
particular  attention :  The  capacity  of  the  country  to  furnifh  the  taw 
material — the  degree  in  which  the  nature  of  the  manufacture  adniits  of 
a  fjbftitute  for  manual  labour  in  machinery — the  facility  ofexecution— 
the  cxtenfivenefs  of  the  ufes  to  which  the  article  can  be  applied—* 
its  fabfervlency  to  other  interefts,  particularly  the  great  one  of  na- 
tional defence.  There  are,  however,  objefts  to  which  thefe  circum- 
ftances are  little  applicable,  which,  for  fome  fpecial  reafons,  may  have 
a  claim  to  encouragement. 

A  dcfignation  of  the  principal  raw  material  of  which  each  ntanu{ae« 
ture  is  compofed,  will  ferve  to  introduce  t^  remarks  upon  it.— Aiiy 
k  the  firft  place, 

Y  y  Hon, 
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IRON. 

The  manilfafturcrs  of  this  article  arc  entitled  to  pre-eminent  rank— . 
None  arc  more  effontial  in  their  kinds,  nor  fo  extcnfive  in  their  uii";, 
Thoy  conllitute  in  whole  or  in  part  the  implements  or  the  m;iterialsi 
or  both,  of  almoft  every  ufcful  occupation.  Their  inllrumentality  U 
every  where  confplcuous. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  United  States  that  they  have  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  this  moft  valuable  material,  and 
they  have  every  motive  to  improve  it  with  fyllematic  care.  It  is  to 
be  fotmd  in  various  par^s  of  the  United  States,  in  great  abundance 
and  of  almoft  every  quality  ;  and  furf,  thi-  chief  inftrunient  in  manu. 
farturing  it,  is  both  cheap  and  plenty. — This  particularly  applies  to 
charcoal  j  but  there  are  produdive  coal  mines  already  in  operation, 
and  ftrong  indications  that  the  material  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  in 
a  variety  of  other  places. 

The  kinds  of  irem  manufa<flurc5,  in  which  the  great.*ft  progrefs  has 
been  made,  have  been  mentioned  in  another  place,  and  need  not  be 
repeated ;  but  there  Is  Hltlo  doubt  that  every  other  kind,  with 
due  cultivation,  will  rapidly  fuccecJ..  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
fcTcral  of  the  particular  trades,  of  which  iron  is  the  bafi^i,  are  capable 
of  being  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  large  capitals. 

Iron  works  have  'Vc^ty  greatly  incrcafed  in  the  United  States,  and 
ate  profecuted  with  much  more  advantage  than  formerly.  The  average 
price  before  the  revolution  was  about  fixty-four  dollars  per  ton,  at 
prefent  it  is  about  eighty  j  a  rife  which  is  chieHy  to  be  attributed  to 
the  increafe  of  the  manufadures  of  the  material. 

The  ftill  further  extenfion  and  multiplication  of  fuch  manufafturc* 
'vill  have  the  double  efFcft  of  promoting  the  extraftion  of  the  metal 
itfelf,  and  of  converting  it  to  a  greater  numb&r  of  profitable  purpofes. 

Thofe  manufactures,  too,  unite  in  a  greater  degree  than  almoft  any 
others,  the  fcveral  requifites  which  hare  been  mentioned,  a^  projx;r 
to  be  confulted  in  the  ll-lcdion  of  objeds. 

The  only  further  encouragement  of  m.anufacT.orIes  of  this  article, 
the  propriety  of  which  may  be  eonfidcred  as  unqueliionable,  feeins  to 
be  an  increafc  of  the  dntics  on  foreign  rival  commodities. 

Steel  is  a  branch  which  has  already  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in* 
the  United  States,  and  fome  new  enterprises,  on  an^oreextenfive  fcale, 
have  been  lately  fet  on  foot.  The  faeility  of  carrying  it  to  an  extent, 
which  will'  fupply  all  internal  deminds,  and  furnilh  a  confide rabie 
furplus  for  exportation,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  duty  upon  the  im- 
portation of  this  artkie  into  the  United  States,  which  is  at  prefent 

fevcnty- 
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fc^'rnty-fivc  cents,  per  cwt.  may»  it  is  conceived,  be  fafely  and  ad- 
7antageoufly  extended  to  too  cents.  If  is  defirable,  by  decifivc  ar« 
ringcments,  to  fecond  the  efforts  which  arc  making  in  fo  very  valua- 
ble a  branch. 

The  United  States  already  in  a  great  ineafure  fupply  themfelvei 
%ith  nails  and  fpikes ;  they  are  able,  and  ought  certainly  to  do  it 
ritirely.  The  firft  and  moll  laborious  operation  in  this  manufafture 
i;  preformed  by  water-mills;  and  of  the  perfons  afterwards  employed 
a  <;rcat  proportion  are  boys,  whofe  early  habits  of  induflry  are  of 
i.nportanre  to  the  community,  to  the  prefent  fupport  of  their  families, 
and  to  their  own  future  comfort.  It  is  not  lefs  curious  than  true* 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  making  of  nails  is  an 
occafional  family  manufarture. 

The  exj>ediency  of  an  additional  duty  on  the  importation  of  thefe 
articles  is  indicated  by  an  important  faifl.  About  one  million  eight 
hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  them  were  imported  into  the  United  State* 
in  the  courfe  of  one  year,  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1790.  A 
duty  of  two  cents,  per  pound  would,  it  is  prefumeable,  fpeedily  put 
an  end  to  fo  confiderable  an  importation.  And  it  is  is  every  view 
advantageous  to  the  States  that  an  end  ftiould  be  put  to  it. 

The  implements  of  hufbandry  are  made  in  feveral  Hates  in  great 
abundance.  In  many  places  it  is  done  by  the  common  blackfmiths. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  ample  fupply  for  the  whole  country 
can  with  great  eafe  be  procured  among  themfclres. 

Various  kinds  of  edged  tools  for  the  ufe  of  mechanics  are  alfomade, 
and  a  confiderable  quantity  of  hollow  wares;  though  the  bufinefs  of 
ending  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfcdion  which  might  be  wifhed. 
Ii  is  however  improving,  and  as  there  are  refpedlable  capitals  in 
giod  hand',  embarked  in  the  prorciution  of  thofe  branches  of  iron 
manufaflories,  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  they  may  all  be  con- 
templated as  objerts  not  diiHcult  to  be  acquired. 

To  info  re  the  end,  it  feems  equally  fafe  and  prudent  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  A.ncrlc.m  States  to  extend  the  duty,  ad  njalaremy  upon  all 
iTiportcd  manufaduics  of  iron,  or  of  which  irqn  is  tho  article  of 
chief  value,  to  ten  per  cent. 

Fire  arms  and  other  military  weapons  may,  it  is  conceived,  b« 
placed,  without  inconvenience,  in  the  clafs  of  articles  rated  at  fifteen 
p? r  cent.  There  cxill  already  in  the  American  States  manufaftorici 
of  thefe  articles,  which  only  require  the  ftimulus  of  a  certain  demand 
to  render  them  adequate  to  the  fupply  neceffary. 

It  would  alfo  b«  a  material  aid  to  manufadorjes  of  this  nature,  as 
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wcil  as  a  mean  of  public  fecarity,  if  provifion  was  made  for  an  anniij] 
purchafc  of  nilitary  weapons}  of  their  '••vm  manutafture,  to  a  certain 
determinate  extent,  in  order  to  fhe  frrinitjon  of  arfcuals ;  and  i(i 
replace  from  time  to  time  fuch  »s  fhould  m  witK.lrawn  for  ufc,  fo  ai 
always  to  hayt  in  Uorc  the  quantity  of  each  kind,  which  Ihc.uld  b« 
deemed  a  competent  fupply. 

Iir.portcd  inauufacturcs  of  Iteel  generally,  or  of  which  ftecl  is  the  ar 
tide  of  chief  val  10,  may  with  advantagei  be  placed  iu  the  dafs  of 
goods  rated  at  f«?vcn  and  an  half  per  cent.  As  manufaftures  of  thii 
Jcind  have  not  yet  made  any  confitjetahle  progrefs  in  the  United  Satcj, 
it  is  a  reafon  for  not  rating  them  as  high  at  thofc  of  iron;  but  as  tl.ii 
piatcrial  is  the  balit  of  them>  and  as  their  extenfion  is  not  lefs  praf\i. 
cable  than  important,  it  is  defirablc  to  promote  it  by  a  fomcw^c 
higher  duty  than  the  pr^fcnt. 
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CO  r  r  El. 

The  manufafturcs  of  which  this  article  is  fufceptible  are  alfoofgrci' 
extent  and  utility.  Under  this  defcription,  thofc  of  brafs^  of  which  it 
is  the  principal  ingredient,  are  intended  to  b*-  included. 

The  material  is  a  i^ataral  produftion  of  the  country.  In  many  par\i 
pf  the  ^  Inited  States  mines  of  copper  have  adually  been  wrought,  and 
with  profit  to  the  undertakers.  And  nothing  iscaficr  than  the  intro- 
duflion  of  jt  from  oiher  countries,  on  moderate  terms,  and  in  great 
plenty, 

poppcrfmjths  and  brafs-founders,  particularly  the  former,  are  nu- 
picrous  in  the  United  States ;  fome  of  \vhom  carry  on  bqfincfs  to  a 
f  e  fped^abjc  e  x  ten  t . 

To  ipiiltiply  and  extend  manufaftories  of  the  materials  in  queftion, 
is  wofthy  of  the  attention  and  efforts  of  (he  federal  government.  In  or. 
der  to  this,  ;t  is  defirable  for  then)  to  facilitate  a  plentiful  fupply  cf 
the  materials  ;  and  a  proper  mean  to  this  end  is  to  place  them  in  th; 
^lafs  of  free  articles.  Copper  in  plates  and  b^afs  are  already  in  this 
predicament ;  but  coppec  in  pigs  and  bars  is  not ;  neither  is  lapis 
calj^minfiris,  which,  together  with  copper  and  charcoal,  conftitute  the 
component  ingredients  of  brafs.  Tii«  exemption  from  duty,  by  partt/ 
of  reafon,  ought  ^o  embrace  all  fucl^  of  th^fc  articles  as  are  objeib  of 
^qiiportation. 

f^r\  additional  dtity  on  braf?  wares  will  tend  to  the  general  end  in 
vi«w»  Th^fc  now  ftarid  at  five  per  cent,  whjle  t^ofe  of  tin,  pewter, 
jnd  copper  are  rated  at  feven  and  an  half,  Tfl^crc  appears  to  be  a  pro- 
•ricty  in  every  view  in  placing  brafs  waics  upon  the  fame  level  with 

themj 
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fhem  ;  anj  it  merits  thoir  confuleratiun  wlvether  the  duty  npon  all  of 
them  ou^ht  not  to  be  raLfcii  to  ten  per  cent, 

L  I  A  D. 

There  arc  numerous  proofs,  that  this  material  abounds  in  the  Unitrd 
States,  and  requires  little  to  unfold  it  to  i\n  extent,  more  than  e  pial 
to  every  domeftic  occafion.  A  prolific  mine  of  it  has  long  bcea  open 
in  the  fouth-wclkrn  parts  of  Virginia,  and  under  a  public  aMminu 
ftration,  during  the  late  war,  yielded  a  confiderablc  fupply  for  mili- 
tary ufe.  This  is  now  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who  not  only 
carry  it  on  with  (pirit,  b^t  have  elUbliihed  manufad  ries  of  it  at 
Richmond  in  the  fame  (late. 

The  duties  already  laid  upon  the  importation  of  this  article,  cither 
\n  its  unmanufafturcd  or  manufaftured  llatc,  infure  it  a  dccifivc  ad- 
vantage iri  the  home  market — which  amounts  to  confiderable  encou- 
ragement. If  the  duty  on  pewter  wares  (hould  be  raifcd,  it  would 
afford  a  fi^rthcr  encouragement^  Nothing  elfc  occurs  as  proper  to  be 
added, 

FOSSILCOAL. 

This,  as  an  important  inilrument  of  manufafturcs,  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  mentioned  among  the  fubjcits  of  the  prefent  re- 
marks. 

A  copious  fupply  of  it  would  be  of  great  confe^uence  to  the  iron 
branch :  As  an  article  of  houfehold  fuel  alfo  it  is  an  interefting  pro- 
4udion;  the  utility  of  which  mull  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
creafe  of  wood,  by  the  progrcfs  of  fcttlemcnt  and  cultivation.  And 
its  importance  to  navigation,  a.  an  immcnie  article  of  iranfportatioa 
coaft-wife.  Is  fignally  exemplified  in  Great  Britain, 

It  is  known,  that  there  are  feveral  coal  mi  ics  in  Virginia,  now 
workcd|  and  appearances  of  their  cxiilcnce  are  familiar  in  a  number  of 
places. 

The  expediency  of  a  bounty  on  all  this  fpecics  of  coal  of  home  pro* 
duftion,  and  of  premiums,  on  the  opening  of  new  mines,  un'ier  certain 
<jiialifications,  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the  particular  attention  of  the 
American  government,  'Ihe  great  importance  of  the  article  wilt 
amply  juftify  a  reafonable  expence  in  this  way,  if  it  (hall  appear  to 
J»e  ncccflary  to,  and  ftiall  be  thought  likely  tc»  anfwer,  the  end. 

WOOD. 

Several  manufafturcs  of  this  article  P  lurlfh  in  the  United  States, 
Jhips  are  nowhere  built  in  greater  pcucdion,  and  cabinet  wares* 
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generallvi  are  made  little,  if  at  all  inffrior  to  thofc  of  F.iir«p-.     Tiic'r 
extent  is  fu(  h  ab  to  have  admitted  of  confiderable  exportation. 

An  cx^aiption  from  duty  of  the  fevcral  kinds  of  wood  ordiiuiily 
u!td  in  thefc  nianuratftures  feems  to  he  all  that  is  rrquifitc  by  wav  of 
encouraijrmcnt.  It  is  recommended  by  the  confidcration  oi  i  fi.nllir 
policy  ljeinj»  purfjcd  in  other  fountric;,  and  bv  the  exprdicncv  of 
giving  c;^iial  acli'.'in;aiM?s  to  llitir  own  workmen  in  wood.  The  ahun. 
dance  of  tinibtr  pro{>cr  for  fliip-building  in  the  United  States  docs 
not  appear  to  be  ^.ny  objection  to  it.  The  increafing  fcareity  and 
the  growing;  inportancc  of  that  article,  in  the  Kuropean  eowntriei, 
adiiorafh  the  United  Statrs  to  commence,  and  fvftematically  to  purfue 
mcafures  for  the  prcfer'ation  cf  their  ilock.  Whatever  may  promote 
the  regular  cftablifamcni  of  niaga/.incs  of  fliip-timticr  is  in  various 
views  dcfircablc, 

S  K  I  V  8. 

There  are  fcarccly  any  manufaitoric?  of  greater  importance  to  the 
United  States  than  of  this  article.  Thiir  direct  and  very  happv  in. 
fluencc  upon  agriculture,  by  promoting  the  raifing  of  cattle  ofdif. 
fcrcnt  kinds,  is  a  very  material  recommendation. 

It  is  plcaftng,  too,  to  obfcrve  the  extenfivc  progrefs  they  have 
made  in  their  principal  branclios ;  which  arc  fo  far  matured  as  almort 
to  defy  foreign  competition.  Tanneries  in  particular  are  not  only  car- 
ried on  as  a  regular  bufmch  in  numerous  inftanccs,  and  in  vario\is 
parts  of  the  country,  but  tiiey  conllitute  in  fome  jjlatcs  a  valuable 
item  of  incidental  family  manufactures. 

Reprefc-ntations  however  have  been  made  to  the  government,  im- 
pcrting  the  cxpcndiency  of  further  encouragement  to  the  leather  branch 
in  two  way<5 ;  one  by  increafing  the  duty  on  the  manufadures  of  it, 
which  are  imported  ;  the  other  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
bark.  In  fupport  of  the  latter  it  is  alledged,  that  the  price  of  bark, 
chlefiy  iT  confeqm  ncc  of  'arge  exportations,  has  rifen  within  a  few 
ye:irs  from  sh^nX  three  dollari.  to  frit  dollars  and  a  half  per  cord.  The 
exportation  of  this  article  will  however  be  checked  by  the  improve- 
ments mad'^  in  this  article  of  manufaoliirc  in  Europe,  and  by  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  n  to  the  States. 

Thefe  improt'ementsarc,— ift,  A  more  judicious  ufe  of  thcbarkiifelf, 
by  extra '"ting  more  of  its  qaalilies  by  boiling  it  after  it  ha:,  been  taken 
out  of  the  pits  in  the  hitherto  common  method  of  ufing  it.  This  me- 
thod, if  attended  to  properly,  will  tender  two  thirds  of  the  quantity 
hcr«tof'jre  ufed  unnecefTary. — zd\y,  The  fuperceding  the  ufe  of 
bark  in  tanning  altogether  by  the  introduilion  of  articles  of  lefsex- 
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p^nce  in  its  (lead,  for  which  a  patent  has  be^n  obtained  by  An  inhabU 
(ant  of  Kngland. 

It  is  however,  perhaps  an  additional  rcaron  for  the  prohihitiort^ 
that  one  fpccies  of  the  bark  ufually  exported  from  the  United  States 
it  in  fome  fort  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  the  material  of  a  very 
valuable  dye,  of  great  ufe  in  fome  other  mamifadurcsi  in  which  th* 
United  States  have  begun  a  competition. 

There  may  alfo  be  this  argument  in  favour  of  an  iwcrcafe  of  duty. 
Tlie  objcft  is  of  importance  enough  to  claim  dccifive  encouragement*' 
and  the  progrefs  which  has  been  made,  leaves  no  room  to  apprchenii 
any  inconvenience  on  the  fcorc  of  fupply  from  fuch  an  incrcafc. 

It  would  be  of  benefit  to  this  branch,  if  glue,  which  ij  now  rated 
at  Hve  per  cent,  were  made  the  objetft  of  an  excluding  duty.  It  if 
jilre.idy  made  in  large  quantities  at  various  tanneries;  and,  like  paper, 
is  an  entire  economy  of  materiih,  which,  if  nL>t  manufadurcd,  would 
be  lift  to  peril"h.  It  may  be  placed  with  advantage  in  the  clafi  of  ar- 
ti'jlcs  paying  fifteen  per  cent  on  importation, 

GRAIN. 

Wanufit^urcs  of  the  fcvcral  fpecics  of  this  article  have  a  title  to  pe- 
culiar favour,  not  only  becaufc  they  are  mod  of  them  immediately 
connetflcd  with  the  fubfillcnce  of  the  citizens,  but  becaufc  they  cn- 
lari^c  the  demand  fur  the  moft  precious  produfts  of  the  foil.    ^- 

Though  flour  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  as  a  nianufaf^urc  of 
grain,  it  were  ufelcfs  to  do  it  but  for  the  purpofc  of  fubmitting  the 
expcndency  of  a  general  fyftem  of  infpcdion  throughout  the  ports  of 
the  United  States,  which,  if  eftablilhcd  upon  proper  principles, 
Honld  be  likely  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  flour  every  where, 
and  would  raifc  its  reputation  in  foreign  markets.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, confiderations  which  Hand  in  the  way  of  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment. 

Ardent  fpitits  and  malt  liquors  are,  next  to  flour,  the  two  prin- 
cipal manufaiflu  res  of  grain;  the  firft  has  made  a  very  cxtenfive,  the 
lull  a  confiderablc  progrefs  in  the  Llnited  States :  in  rcfpcft  to  both, 
an  cxclufivc  pofleffion  of  the  home  market  ought  to  be  fecurcd  to  the 
domoftic  raanufadlurers  as  faft  as  circumft;iiice.s  will  adiiiit.  Nothing 
is  more  praAicable,  and  nothing  more  defiiablo. 

An  atigmeutatjim  of  the  duties  on  fpirits  imported  Lito  the  States 
Would  favour  as  well  the  diftiliation  of  fpirits  from  molalTes  as  that 
frcin  grai:i ;  and  to  fecuie  to  a  nation  the  benefit  of  a  manufafturc, 
cvon  ot  foreign  materials,  is  always  of  great,  though,  perliap^,  offe- 
coadary  importance. 
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It  would  therefore  be  adrantageous  to  the  States  that  an  adilltion 
cf  two  cents  per  gallon  be  made  to  the  duty  on  imported  fpirits  of  the 
firft  clafsofprooff  with  a  proportionable  incrt'afe  on  thofe  of  higher 
proof;  and  that  a  redudlion  of  one  per  cent  per  gallon  be  made  from 
the  duty  on  fpirits  diftilled  within  the  United  Statest  beginning  with 
the  firft  clafs  of  proof)  and  a  proportionable  dedu^on  from  the  duty 
on  thofe  of  higher  p.'oof. 

It  is  afcertaincdt  that  by  far  the  greatoft  part  of  the  malt  liquors 
confumed  in  the  United  States  are  the  produce  of  their  domeftic  brew* 
cries.  It  is  defirable,  and  in  all  likelihood  ?ttainablei  that  the  avhole 
cenfumption  (hould  be  fupplied  by  themfelves. 

The  malt  liquors  made  in  the  States*  though  inferior  to  the  be(l,  yr; 
equal  to  a  great  part  of  thofe  which  have  been  ufually  imported  ;  the 
progrcfs  already  made  is  an  earned  of  what  may  be  accomplifhed  ;  the 
growing  competition  is  an  aflurance  of  improvement;  this  fliould  be 
accelerated  by  meafures  tending  to  invite  <^  greater  capital  into  this 
channel  of  employment. 

To  render  the  encouragement  of  domeftic  breweries  decifive,  it  miy 
be  advifeable  for  the  government  to  fubftitutc  to  the  prefent  rates  of 
duty  eight  cents  per  gallon  generally  ;  and  it  will  defcrve  ic  be  con- 
fidered  by  them  as  a  guard  againft  invafions,  whether  there  ought  not 
to  be  a  prohibition  of  their  importation,  except  in  cafks  of  conAdera- 
ble  capacity.  Such  a  duty  would  baniih  from  their  markets  foreign 
laalt  liquors  of  inferior  quality-  and  the  beft  kind  only  would  continue 
to  be  importsd  until  fupplanted  by  the  efforts  of  equal  fkill  or  care  in 
the  States. 

Till  that  period,  the  importation  fo  qualified  would  be  an  ufeful 
ftimolus  to  improvement ;  arid  in  the  mear  time,  tlie  payment  of  the 
increafed  price,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  luxury,  in  order  to  the  cnccj- 
ragement  of  a  moft  ufeful  branch  of  domeftic  induft  ry,  could  not  rea- 
fonably  be  deemed  a  hardfhip. 

As  a  farther  aid  to  the  mrnufadtures  of  grain,  though  upon  a  fmaller 
fcale,  the  articles  of  ftarch,  hair  powder,  and  wafers,  may  with  great 
propriety  be  placed  among  thofe  which  are  rated  at  fifteen  per  cenr. 
No  manufadures  are  more  fimplc,  nor  more  completely  within  the 
reach  of  a  full  fupply  from  their  domeftic  fourcrs;  and  it  is  a  pnHcy, 
as  common  as  it  is  obvious,  to  make  the  importation  of  them  the  ohji'th 
either  of  prohibitory  d'Uics,  or  of  exprefs  prohibition. 
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FLAX    AND    HEMP. 

Manufuftures  ofthefe  articles  have  fo  much  affinity  to  etch  other, 
and  they  are  fo  often  blended,  that  they  may  with  advantage  be  con. 
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fidercJ  in  conjur.flinn.  T!ie  importance  of  the  lincu  branch  to  agricul- 
Jure — its  happy  cH^eCts  upon  houfeliold  induilry — the  cnle  with  which 
:t~  matcii.ils  c:in  he  produced  in  the  IJnircd  States  to  any  rcquifiie  ex- 
.(...< — tlie  great  advan^.cs  which  hnve  been  already  made  in  the  ccarfcr 
:.ibrics  of  them,  efpfcially  in  the  family  way,  conilitute  claims  of  peculiar 
force  to  the  patronage  of  the  American  government. 

This  patronage   may  be  afforded  in  various  ways;  by  promoting  the 
crowth  of  the  materials;   by  increafing  the  impediments  to  an  advan- 
tageous competition  of  rival  foreign  articles;  by  direiil  bounties  or  pre- 
miums upon  the  home  manufadure. 
Firft.    ''Js  prof?ioting  the  gnivth  of  the  rnater'iah, 

A  ftrong  wifli  naturally  fuggeils  itfclf  to  the  friends  of  America,  that 
Line  method  could  bi-  dcvifed  of  affording  a  more  dlrcd  encouragement 
to  the  growth  both  of  flax  and  hemp,  fuch  as  would  be  effedual,  and  at 
the  fame  time  not  attended  with  too  great  inconveniencics.  To  this  cndj 
bounties  and  premiums  offer  thcmfelvcs  to  confideration  ;  but  no  modifi- 
ration  of  them  h.as  yet  occurred,  which  would  not  eith.er  hazard  too 
inch  exrence.or  operate  unequally  in  reference  to  the  circumflanccs  of 
lii.ilrer.t  parts  of  the  Union,  and  which  would  not  be  attended  with 
•crv  wreat  dili.c  dties  in  the  execution. 
Second!)'.  Ai  to  increofing  the  impcdh.mits  to  an  advantagccus  competition. 
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To  this  purpofe,  an  augmentation  of  the  duties  on  importation  is  the 
'i',)',  lous  expedient ;  which,  in  regard  to  certain  articles,  appears  to  be 
vconimended  by  futlicieut  reafons. 

The  principal  of  thcfe  articles  is  fail-cloth,  one  intimately  conneiled 
wth  na-igation  and  defence ;  and  of  whi(.h  a  flourithing  manufadtory 
-  elliblillied  at  Bofton,  and  very  pronufing  ones  at  feveral  other  places. 

It  \i,  prcfumed  to  be  both  fafe  and  ad\  ileable  for  the  American  govern- 
T.ctit  to  i  lace  this  In  the  clafs  of  articles  rated  at  ten  per  cent.  A  ftrong 
rc^r.nfarit  refults  I'roin  the  conllderation,  that  a  bounty  of  two-pence 
:k'din^^  per  ell,  is  allowed  in  Great  Britain  upon  the  expt)rtation  of  the 
5a'ii-c!uth  maaulacturcd  in  that  kingdom. 

It  would  likewife  appear  to  be  good  policy  for  the  States  to  nife  the 

--ty  to  fcven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  following  articles :  drillings^ 

j  tf;:ibiirghs,  ticklciiburghs,  dowlas,  canvas,  brown  rolls,  bagging,  and 

"ponall  other  linens,  the  firft  coft  of  which,  at  the  place  of  exportation, 

rues  not  exceed  thirty-five  cents,  per  yard.     A  bounty  of  twelve  and  a 

rdf per  cent,  upon  an  u\crage,  on  the  exportation  of  fuch  or  fimilar 

•uins  frotp.  Great  Eriiain,  encourages  the  muiiufa-^ure  of  them,  and  in- 
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crcafcs  the  obilacles  to  a  fuccelsful  comin-ticion  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  arc  fcnr. 

The  quantisics  o^  V)\v  and  other  houfchold  linens  manufaftured  in 
diif:reiu  parti  oi'  tlic  L'nued  States,  and  the  expedations  which  are  de- 
rived from  foine  late  cxp'ri.nents  of  being  able  to  extend  the  ufe  of 
laboiir-favini];  machines  in  the  coarfcr  fabrics  of  linen,  obviate  the  danger 
of  inconvenience  fro:n  an  increal'e  of  the  duty  upon  fuch  articles,  an>l 
aurl.jriii;  the  expiCtation  of  a  fpccily  and  complete  fucccfs  to  the  cndca- 
voiiLs  vvl.ich  may  be  ufed  for  procuring  an  internal  fupply. 

Thivdh-,  .'h  :o  J-.ycd  [•::i!!lits^  or  premiums  upon  the  mmiufa^urcJ  r.rllcla. 
To  aiford  more  etlVctual  encouragement  to  the  manufacture,  and  a! 
tie  fame  time  \.o  promote  the  cheapnefs  of  the  article  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation,  it  uoiild  be  of  great  ufe  for  the  American  government  to 
allow  a  boLJiity  of  t'.vo  cents  per  yard  on  all  fail-doth  which  is  inadi-  in 
the  L'nited  State  from  materials  of  their  own  growth;  tliis  would  alfo 
afiilt  liie  culture  of  tliofe  materials.  An  encouragement  of  this  kind,  if 
adopted,  ought  to  be  eitablilhed  for  a  moderate  term  of  years,  to  invite 
to  new  undertakings  and  to  an  extenfion  of  the  old.  This  is  an  article 
of  importimee  enough  to  warrant  the  employment  of  extra-jrJir.ur/ 
Mica  lis  in  iti  favour, 
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COTTON. 

Tlieri'  ii  fomcthing  In  tl,e  texture  of  tliis  material,  which  adapts  it  i.'i 
a  peculiar  degree  to  the  application  of  machines.  The  fignal  utility  of 
the  mill  forfpinning  of  cotton,  not  long  fmce  invented  in  England,  hav 
been  noticed  in  another  place ;  but  there  are  other  machines  fcarcel;/ 
iiiferior  in  utility,  v\  hicJi,  in  the  different  manufaclories  of  this  article.. 
are  emplo}ed  either  cxclufively,  or  with  more  than  ordinary  clfe-:}. 
This  very  importa-it  circumllance  recommends  the  fabrics  of  cotton,  i:i  a 
more  particular  mim.icr,  to  a  country  in  wliich  a  dcfcd  of  haiJs  c:i::l:- 
tatcs  the  greateft  o'oilacles  to  fucccfs. 

The  \ariety  and  extent  of  tlie  ufes  to  which  the  manufactures  of  tl.ii 
article  are  applicable,  is  another  powerful  argument  in  their  fa\our. 

And  the  faculty  of  th.e  United  States  to  produce  the  raw  material  !:■ 
abundance,  and  of  a  quality  which,  thouidi  allcdged  to  be  inferior  to 
fi)ine  that  is  produced  in  other  quarter:.,  ij  r.evcrtliclcfs  capable  of  hei;v,' 
ufed  will',  advantage  in  many  fab lic-,  a-id  u  prubabl/  fufceptiblecf  heir.; 
carried,  by  a  more  experienced  culture,  to  inucli  greater  perfedliu::, 
fuegeHs  an  additional  and  a  ^cry  cogent  inducement  t  j  the  vigorous  ptit- 
fuit  of  the  cotton  branch  in  its  fevcral  fubdivifion;, 
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Viovr  much  has  been  already  done  has  been  Hated  in  a  p-ert'ding  j-;',rt 
of  thcfe  remarks. 

In  addition  it  may  be  annoimrrd,  that  a  focii  ry  is  fonnrd  u  itli 
a  capital,  which  is  rxpc(fU'd  to  be  extended  to  at  h\dl  half  a  million  of 
dollars;  on  br^half  of  wliich  meafures  are  alri.\-id\'  in  t;.i'n  for  profi.-ciiting 
on  a  large  fcale  the  makinti;  and  printing  of  cotton  goods. 

Thefe  circumflan.  es  confn're  t.t  indicate  the  expediency  of  the  go\crn- 
ment  removing  any  obllrui.'Hons  which  may  happen  to  exill:  to  the  ad- 
vantageous profecution  of  the  in:inu!.',(5lorios  in  (jueflion,  and  of  adding 
ftich  encouragement,  as  in  ly  app;;ar  noccOary  and  proper. 

Cotton  not  being,  like  hemp,  an  univerf.il  produi'^ion  of  the  counti,-, 
it  affords  lefs  alTurance  of  an  adequate  internal  fupply  ;  but  the  chief  oh. 
i^clion  arifes  from  ilic  duu'Ks  wh.ch  are  entertained  concerninf  t!^.e  qua- 
lity  of  the  national  cotton.  It  is  alledged,  that  the  fibre  of  it  i-.  con- 
fiderably  fliorter  and  wcn'^cr  th.an  iliar  of  fome  other  places;  aiid  it  has 
been  obfcrvcd  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  nearer  the  place  oi'  growth  to 
the  equator,  the  better  the  (juality  of  the  cotton;  tliat  whicli  comes 
from  Cayenne,  Surin:<m,  and  Oeinaiara,  is  faid  to  be  preferable,  even  at 
material  difTorenee  of  price,  to  the  cotton  of  the  iflands. 

While  an  cxpei'lation  may  reafon.ibly  be  indulged,  that  with  cue  can* 
and  attention  the  cotton  in  the  Ihiited  States  may  be  made  to  approach 
nearer  tlun  it  now  does  to  that  of  regions  iomcwhat  more  favoured  by 
climate;  and  while  fads  authorife  an  opinion,  that  very  great  ufe  may 
be  made  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  rcfource  whicli  gives  greater  fecurity  to 
the  cotton  fabrics  of  America  than  can  be  enjoyed  by  any  which  depends 
wholly  on  external  fupply,  it  m  ill  certainly  be  wife,  in  everv  vicv,  to  let 
their  infant  manufai'lures  have  the  full  beiicfit  of  the  beft  mat'rials  on 
the  cheapeft  terms.  It  is  obvious,  that  tlie  neceflit^'  of  havi;:'^  fuch 
materials  is  proportioned  to  the  unCcilfulnefs  and  incxj.iericnc:  of  the 
v.'orkinen  employed,  who,  if  inexpert,  uill  not  fail  to  coi?imit  oreat 
walie,  wheic  the  materials  they  arc  to  work  with  are  of  nn  indifFercn'- 
kind. 

To  fecure  to  the  national  manufti^urers  (o  efTential  an  advantage,  a  re- 
peal of  the  prsfent  duty  on  imported  cotton  is  indifpenfable. 

A  fubllitute  for  this,  far  more  encouraging  to  domcflic  producflioHf 
will  be  to  grant  a  bounty  on  the  cottt)n  grown  in  the  United  States 
when  wrought  at  a  home  manurao*;ory,  to  which  a  bounty  on  the  ex- 
{iortatlon  of  it  may  be  added.  F.ilher,  or  both,  would  do  much  more 
towards  promoting  the  grow  th  of  the  article  than  the  merely  nominal 
encouragement  which  it  is  propofed  to  aboiilh.  The  lirlt  would  alfo 
lave  a  dircft  influence  in  encouraging  the  manufacture. 
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The  bounty,  wliich  has  been  mentionc!  iis  exilting  in  Crcat  Britain, 
upon  the  cxpor'ation  of  coarfc  linens  not  e\cc(din^;;  a  certain  value,  ap, 
plies  a'fo  to  ctriaiii  I'.cfcriptions  of  cotton  gncAls  of  hiuilar  value. 

This  furnilVcs  an  additional  ar|^umciit  for  allowing  to  the  manufac- 
tnrers  t!:e  r,)ccics  of  encourageni'  i:t  jul\  lii.;^^ellci!j  and  in'ic>d  for  ad^lin^' 
fome  other  aid. 

One  cent  per  varl,  n^.t  le^s  t'Mn  of  a  g\vc.n  width,  on  all  goods  of 
cotton,  cr  of  cott(^a  and  linen  nrcod,  w' ich  are  m, in. .'la':  Hi  red  in  die 
United  Stales,  with  the  addition  of  one  cent  per  Ih.  wci.  ":t  ol  ('•  ni,-!. 
terial,  if  made  of  nati  ral  cotton,  would  amount  to  an  aid  of  c.T.fid  ■u^le 
importance,  both  to  tlie  produdi^n  and  to  thr  manmai  tiire  oi  th;U  va- 
luable article.  And  the  cxpencc  would  be  well  jiil'tified  by  ti.e  n-.at^id- 
tude  of  t!,e  rbjecl. 

The  pvinti:"!g  and  ftaining  of  co*'ton  gootls  i-.  kr/iV/n  to  be  a  diflinft 
bufinefs  froi'.i  the  fabrication  of  th'-rn.  Ir  U  one  cafdy  a(.eon)(  liUi'^d, 
and  which,  a?  it  adds  materially  to  tl-.e  'aluc  ot  the  artiele  in  its  wliiic 
Hate,  and  prej-arcs  it  for  a  ;ari'.(y  cf  ul'a  ufe;,  i^  ..-f  importance  to  b;; 
promoted. 

As  imported  cotton*,  pq.iallv  with  tl.o'e  vliirh  are  made  at  horri\ 
ynay  be  tl.e  objects  of  this  manuraduiC,  it  is  v.oitl.y  of  confide  ration, 
whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  advanM^e  of  the  f'ltates  tliat  tlie 
whole,  or  part  of  the  duty,  on  the  wldtc  goods,  o'.ight  not  to  be 
jillowed  to  be  (irawn  bach  in  favour  of  tliofe  ulio  print  or  (lain  them. 
This  m.eafure  w  ndd  certainly  operate  as  a  po.serful  encouragement  to 
the  biifinef;;,  .and  though,  it  may  in  a  ■'^gree  counteract  the  oiiginal  fa- 
fabrication  of  tli'.;  articles,  it  would  pro'.;d)ly  nv  re  than  comp-  nfate  for 
this  difadvantag-"  in  the  rapid  growth,  of  a  r  Ibicial  branch,  which-  is  of 
a  nature  fooner  to  attain  to  uiaturitv.  V\  iie;-.  a  fe.lhcient  progrcfs  fhall 
have  been  made  the  dra'.vback  inav  be  abiogaieu,  and  by  tl;at  time  the 
domellii.  f;.ipply  of  the  articles  to  be  printed  or  Itaincd  will  have  been 
^.w  tended. 

If  the  duty  of  7^  jier  cent,  on  certam  kinds  off  ittoa  goods  vvere  ex- 
tended to  all  goods  of  cotton,  or  of  which  it  is  the  principal  material, 
it  wculd  probablr"  more  than  counterbalance,  tlie  eill*:!;  of  the  drawback 
propofed,  iti  rehtion  t  1  the  f.ibri.ation  of  the  artich^;  and  no  marerial 
cl.jcClion  c.cur  >  to  All  ii  an  cxtcnfuui.  '1  IiC  duty  then,  coniiderln:;  aH 
the  c'rcumdancCs  uhicii  atr^-rd  goods  (-f  thi'.  deicription,  ccedd  not  he 
deemed  inconvenice.rly  high  ;  ,md  it  may  be  inferred,  froni  variousi 
canfc.s,  tliar  the  pn.es  ui  then  would  fiiii  coii;inii<:  moderate. 

Manufavlr.ries  of  cotton  good",  not  long  fince  eiialliflied  at  Bovcrler. 
i;i  Maffachufett's,  and  at  Providence^  in  the  <tute  cf  Rhode  ifland,  and 
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ni  New  York,  and  conduolcd  with  a  perfeverance  correfponding  with 
thepatrioiic  motives  which  began  them,  fcem  to  have  overcome  the  firft 
obftacl's  to  fiicccfs,  producing  corduroys,  velvercts,  fuftinns,  jeans,  and 

(her  fr.nilar  irticUs,  of  a  quality  which  will  bear  a  comparifon  with  the 
jhvf  articles  froiu  Mane  hcilcr.  The  one  at  Providence  has  the  merit  of 
bang  the  firll  in  introducing  into  the  United  States  the  celebrated  cot- 

.11  mill,  w;  ich  not  only  furnifncs  the  materials  for  that  manufadory 
,:fir,   but  for  the  fupply  of  private  families  for  houfehold  manufac- 

Odier  manufadories  of  the  fame  material,  as  regular  bufinefles,  have 
,if()  been  begun  at  different  places  in  the  flati^  of  Connedicut,  but  p.ll 
iipon  a  fmallcr  fcale  than  thofe  aliove  mcnti>nned.  Some  cflays  are  alfo 
v.r,!;lng  in  the  printing  and  'Gaining  of  cotton  goods.  There  are  fevcral 
...ull  tllablillunents  of  this  kind  already  on  foot, 

WOOL. 

In  a  country,  the  climate  of  which  partakes  of  fo  confiderable  a  pro- 
.nrtion  of  winter,  as  that  of  a  great  part  of  the  United  States,  the  »vool- 
.■".  branch  cannot  be  regarded  as  inferior  to  any  which  relates  to  the 
,;.  at'i.ing  of  the  inhabitants. 

iIouft!i«)ld  manufadures  of  this  material  are  carried  on,  in  different 
■arts  of  the  United  States,  to  a  very  interelling  extent ;  but  there  is  only 
cr.e  branch,  which  as  a  regular  bufinefs,  can  be  faid  to  have  acquired 
"..•'.iritv  ;  this  is  the  making  of  hats. 

iiatiof  wool,  and  of  wool  mixed  with  fur,  are  made  In  large  quantities 
ir,  clitTcrent  ftates,  and  nothing  feems  wanting,  but  an  adequate  fupply  of 
.:;;;'j:ial-  to  render  the  manufadure  commcnfurate  with  the  demand. 

A  proinifnig  cflay  towards  the  fabrication  cf  cloths,  cafTimere.';,  and 
';:l."r  wocllcn  goods,   is  likcwife  going  on  at  Hartford,  in  Connedicut, 
J'friaicns  of  the  different  kinds  which  are  made,  evince,  that  thefe  fa- 
llr':-!,  have  attained  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  perfccHon.   Their  qua- 
il'.ct-rtairdy  furpailes  any  thin^  tl.at  cculd  have  been  looked  for,  in  fa 
a  tiiue,  and  under  fo  great  difadvantjges,  and  confpires  with  the 
iKintinefi  of  the  means,  which  have  been  at  iUc  command  of  the  direc- 
|t  r;,  to  Torm  the  eulogiuiu  of  that  public  fpirit,  perfeverance  and  judg- 
r  .t,  v.!;Lh  have  been  able  to  accom{>lil'h  fo  much. 
'■'LafLiros,  wliich  tend  to  promote  an   abundart   fupply  of  wool  of 
•>i  (jiiality,  would  probably  afford  the  mofl;  efHcacious  aid  that  pre- 
"itcircamllances  permit  to  this  nnd  fimilar  manufadurcs. 
10  encourage  the  raifmg  and  improving  the  breed   of  facep  in  the 
■i'cJ  S:ates  would  rertaiuly  be  the  mo!l  dcfirable  expedient  for  that 
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purpofe  ;  bui  if  may  nof  !)r  .ilci'.e  fiifficient,  efpeciallv  as  it  Is  yet  a  pn. 
blejn,  uhiniu  r  their  -.voo!  i>  c.-tpahlr  of  fuch  a  degrtc  of  improvement  as 
to  ri'nder  it  (if  f^r  thr»  finer  fa'irics. 

Prem;  11ns  vvnuKl  prohab.'y  br  found  the  bed  means  of  promntin;»  tl;;- 
domcuic,  and  oounfirs  Tie  foreiijn  fupply ;  and  they  mighr  of  courfe  fo 
be  aiijiiili'd  '.vith  an  eye  to  qi)alit\'  r/;  well  as  quantir;-, 

A  fuP'i  for  this  purpofe  may  be  derived  from  tl^  nddition  of  2'  prr 
cent,  to  the  prefent  rate  -^f  duty  on  carp*ns  and  carpctin;^";  imported  into 
the  ftatcs;  an  incroafc  to  which  the  narure  of  the  articlt-s  fiirr^cfls  no 
objeftion,  and  which  may  at  the  fame  time  fnrnifli  a  mr.tlve  the  mcxy 
to  the  fabrication  of  tLe.-.i  at  liome,  towards  which  fome  beginniii;;;: 
have  been  made. 

S  I   I.    K. 

The  prnduclion  of  this  article  is  atto-ded  with  ;''ioat  faoilicv  in  inoft 
jiarts  of  the  I'nircd  States.  Some  pleafi>ng  cifays  are  making  in  Cm- 
nefticut,  as  well  tcwatvls  tint  as  towaids  the  manufarturc  of  what  is  pro- 
duced. Stocktiv.'S  hai^lkerchiefs,  ribbons,  and  button:-,  are  niadc, 
though  as  vet  but  ia  f.nal!  quantities. 

A  manufaiflory  of  lace,  upon  a  fcale  not  very  rvtcnfive,  has  been  long 
memorable  at  Ipfwich  ;:i  t'~.e  fl;if('  of  MaHacliufets. 

An  exemption  of  the  ivir.tciial  from  the  duty  which  it  now  pays  c:^ 
importation,  and  premiums  upon  the  produflion,  fccm  to  be  tht  onl.- 
f|7ecics  of  encouragement  advifeable  at  fo  early  a  (lage. 
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GLASS. 

The  matcri<i!.s  fnr  making  glal",  arc  found  r very  wlicrc ;  in  the  I  nitd 
Tuates  there  is  no  dciiciency  of  them.  'Ho  fands  and  Itoncs  -.ilicl 
Tarfo,  wbich  include  rlini)'  a.iJ  chr)ilalline  fubftances  gonerall),  .vd 
the  falts  of  variv.js  phnts,  p.iiticularly  the  f?a-v.'ccd  k^ii,  or  !  v', 
conftitute  the  cflVntial  -'ngred-^nts.  An  extraordinary  ahundaiic>-  01 
fuel  is  a  particular  ao  unta^e  enjoyed  by  America  for  fucli  in..- 
nufafturcs ;  the/,  how/cr,  require  larg*.  capitals,  and  involve  inuiij 
manual  labour. 

Different  inanufac^or'es  of  glr.'s  are  now  on  foot  in  the  United  Sr.ue-.l 
The  prefent  duty  of  1  2I  per  cent,  laid  by  the  ftatcs  on  all  imported  aui- 
cicsofglafs  amount  to  a  confidtrable  encouragement  to  thole  manu- 
faftories;  if  any  thing  in  addition  is  judged  cligibl'^  the  nioft  pm- 
per  would  appear  to  be  a  diiert  bounty  on  window  glafs  and  hk 
bottles. 


Tie  begtnniivj' 
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Tl>c  firft  recommends  itfclf  ;is  an  ohjcift  of  general  convenience,  the 
laft  adds  U)  chat  cliaraCler  tlic  circumlbncc  of  In-Ing  an  important  item 
.n  bre.veries.     A  complaint  is  made  of  great  dcticicncy  in  this  icfped. 

C  UN  POWDER. 

No  fmall  progrefs  has  been  of  late  made  in  the  maniifarture  of  this 
important  article;  it  may,  indeed,  be  confuhrcd  as  already  etta- 
blilhed,  but  its  high  importance  renders  its  farther  cxtenfion  very  dc- 
firnble. 

The  encouragements  which  it  already  cnjop,  a-re  a  duty  of  ten  per 
icnt.  on  the  foreign  rival  article,  and  an  exemption  of  falt-petrc, 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  it  is  compofed,  from  duty. 
A  like  exemption  of  fulphur,  another  chief  ingredient,  would  ap- 
jkmi  to  be  equally  proper.  No  quantity  of  this  article  has  yet  been 
pro'iuced  from  any  internal  fources  of  tlie  States,  This  confidera- 
i;on,  and  the  ufe  made  of  it,  in  finifning  t';c  bottoms  of  thips,  is 
ail  additional  inducement  to  placing  it  in  t'-.c  c!  's  of  fr;e  goods.  Re- 
gulations for  the  careful  infpcciion  of  iht:  luticl:  would  ii.uc  a  favour* 
iible  tendency. 

PAPER. 

rvlanufadoties  of  paper  are  among  t'lofe  wl-:cli  arc  arrived  at  the 
j;rcatoll  maturity  in  the  United  States,  and  ar^;  molt  adequate  to  na- 
tiuTial  fupply.  That  of  paper  hangings  is  a  branch  in  which  rcfpcdablc 
ptogrcfs  has  been  made. 

Nothing  material  fecms  wanting  to  the  farther  fuccefs  of  this  valuable 
branch,  v/hich  i:,  already  proteiflcd  by  a  competent  duty  on  fimilar  im- 
portant articles. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  fcveral  kinds  made  fubjeft  to  duty  on  im- 
pair.itiin  into  the  States,  Iheathsng  and  cartridge  paper  have  been 
orr,ittcd  ;  thefe  being  the  moll  fimple  manufafturcs  of  the  fort,  and  ne- 
ctffary  to  military  fupply  ai  well  as  fliip-buiiding,  recommend  them- 
fclves  equally  with  thofe  of  other  dcfcriptions  to  encouragement,  and 
appear  to  be  as  fully  within  the  compafs  of  dome;lic  e.'icrtions. 

PRINTED     BOOKS. 

The  great  number  of  prelTcs  diflcminated  throughout  the  Union  feem 
to  afFjrd  an  affurance,  that  there  is  no  need  of  b'jing  indebted  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  printing  of  the  books  which  are  ufcd  in  the 
United  Slates,     A  dut}- of  ten  percent,  on  the  importation,  inftead  of 
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five,  whkh  is  now  charged  upon  tlic  article,  would  have  a  tcndcnc}  Jo 
aid  the  bulincfs  internally. 

It  occurs,  as  an  objcdion  to  this,  that  it  may  have  nn  unfavourable 
afpcd  towards  literature,  by  raifinj;  the  prices  of  bool-.s  in  univcrfal  ufe, 
in  private  fainilies,  fchools,  and  other  feninaries  ut  learning;  but  the 
diircrence,  it  is  conceived,  wnuid  be  without  cfFciit. 

As  ta  books  wliich  ufually  fill  the  libraries  of  the  wealthier  clafTe^, 
and  of  profefllonal  men,  fuch  an  augmentation  of  priccN  as  m'ght  be  octa- 
fioncd  by  an  additional  duty  of  five  per  cent,  would  be  two  little  felt  to 
be  an  impediment  to  the  acquifition. 

And  with  regard  to  books  which  may  be  fpecially  imported  for  tlie 
ufe  of  particular  feminarics  of  learning,  and  of  public  libraries,  a  total 
exemption  from  all  duty  woul.t  be  advifeable,  which  would  go  far 
towards  obviating  the  objcdion  juft  mentioned  ;  they  are  now  fubjc<^  t(« 
a  duty  of  five  per  crnt. 

As  to  the  books  in  moft  general  family  w^"^,  the  conftancy  and  ur.i 
verfality  of  the  demand  v^ould  cnfiire  exertions  to  furnifll  them  in  the 
different  ibtes,  and  the  means  are  completely  adequate.  Jt  may  alfo  be 
expciiled  ultimately,  in  this  ;!nd  in  other  cafes,  that  the  extenfion  of 
the  domellic  nianufadlurc  would  conduce  to  the  chcapnefj  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

It  ought  not  to  pafa  unremarked,  that  to  encourage  the  printing  of 
books  is  to  encourage  the  manufadure  of  paper. 

REFINED   SUGARS   A  X  D    CHOCOLATE 

Are  among  the  number  ofextcnlive  and  profperous  domeftic  manufac- 
tures, in  the  United  States. 

Drawbacks  of  tlie  duties  upon  the  materials  of  which  tliey  are  re. 
fperiively  made,  in  cafes  of  exportation,  would  have  a  beneficial  in- 
fluence upon  the  manufacture,  and  would  conform  to  a  precedent  vvhicli 
kas  been  already  fu milked  in  the  inilauLe  of  molaflbs,  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  diltillcd  fjiirits. 

Cocoa,  the  raw  material,  now  pays  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  lb. 
while  chocolate,  which  is  a  prevailing  and  very  fimplc  manufadurc,  i- 
comprifed  in  the  mafs  of  articles,  rated  at  no  more  than  ii, e  [>iv 
cent. 

There  would  pppcar  to  be  a  propriety  in  enccuraging  the  manul-t- 
ture  by  a  fomewhat  i;ighcr  duty  on  its  foreign  rival,  than  is  paid  on  tlv 
raw  material,  'i  wb  cents  per  lb.  on  imported  chocolate  would,  it  i. 
prcl'umed,  be  w-thout  inccnvenicrice. 
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WINES, 

The  manufa(f\ure  of  wines,  is  an  objcft  worthy  of  legiflatlve  atten- 
tion ati-i  encouragement  in  the  United  States.  Succefsful  experiments 
have  alreatly  been  made,  by  fome  new  fettlcrs  of  French  people,  on  the 
riaT  Olilo,  which  evince  the  praiJ^ibility  of  the  manufad^ure  of  wines 
if  excellent  quality  :  and  as  grapes  are  the  fpont;ineous  produftion  of  all 
the  United  States,  and,  by  culture,  might  be  raifcd  in  any  defirable 
quintity,  and  in  great  perfeflion,  this  manufafture,  with  proper  legifla- 
tivc  t*ncoiiragP'nenti  might  be  carried  on  tofuch  an  extent,  as  greatly  to 
di:nlni/h,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  wholly  to  preclude  foreigri  importations, 

MAPLE    SUGAR. 

The  manufa^tnre  of  maple  fugar,  though  it  has  for  many  years  been 
carried  on,  in  the  firall  -.vay,  in  the  caftcrn  States,  has  but  very  lately 
become  an  objecl  of  public  attention. — The  eaftcrn  and  middle  L'ates 
liirinfli  a  fufficient  number  of  maple  trees  to  fupply  the  United  S.  tes 
with  the  article  of  fugar;  and,  it  is  aflertcd,  of  a  quality  "  equal,  in 
the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  to  the  beft  fugars  imported  from  the 
Weft  India  IHands."  A  pcrfon,  whofc  judgement  on  this  fubjeft  is 
much  to  be  relied  on,  as  well  from  his  experience  in  the  bufinefs,  as  his 
eftit'oliilieJ  character  for  candor  and  integrity,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
''That  four  aifliv'c  and  ind^iftrious  men,  well  provided  with  materials 
and  conveniences  proper  for  carrying  on  the  bufinefs,  may  make,  in  a 
common  feafon,  which  la  (Is  from  four  to  fix  weeks,  40oolbs.  of  fugar, 
th.it  is  looolbs.  to  eacli  man."  If  fuch  be  the  amazing  produft  of  fix 
ucekb  liibour  of  an  individual,  what  may  be  expefted  from  the  labours 
of  the  many  thoufands  of  pe()ple  who  now  inhabit,  and  may  hereafter 
inhabit,  tlie  extenfivc  trads  of  country  which  abound  with  the  fugar 
m:iple  tree  ?  This  manufadlure  is  fo  important  and  interefting,  that  it 
riTpcds  the  wealth  and  profpcrWy  of  their  country,  and  the  caufe  of  hu- 
manity, that  it  defervc'  the  countenance  of  every  good  citizen,  and  even 
national  encouragement .  No  lc!s  than  eighteen  millions  of  pounds  of 
Weft  India  fugars,  manufadured  by  the  hands  of  flaves,  is  annually  im- 
ported into  and  confumed  in  the  United  States.  In  proportion  as  this 
quantity  can  be  leflTened  by  their  own  manufafturers,  by  the  hands  of 
fre""ien,  the  wealth  of  the  United  States  will  be  increafcd,  and  the 
caufe  of  humanity  promoted. 

The  foregoing  heads  comprife  the  moft  important  of  the  feveral  kinds 
of  mnnufadures  which  have  occurred  as  requiring,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  moft  proper  for  public  encouragement  in  the  United  States ; 
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nnd  ofKr  fitcli  ncafurc:.  for  afVoiJIiig  it,  as  have  appcarcl  bcfl  calcaiaictl 
to  anfvvcr  the  end  propofcd. 

The  mcafiircs,  whicli  have  been  rubmittcd,  though  feme  of  them  may 
have  a  tendency  to  infurc  the  revenue,  yet  when  taken  agf;rroatc!y, 
ihcy  will,  for  a  lone;;  tin;e  to  come,  ratlicr  augment  than  decrcale  it. 

Tlicfe  is  little  ruom  to  cxpedl  that  the  progrefs  of  manufadurts  will  (a 
equally  keep  pace  with  the  progrcfs  of  population  as  to  prevent  even* 
gradual  augmentation  of  the  produ(fb  of  the  duties  on  imp^r-ed  anick-s. 

A';,  nevcrthelcf-f,  an  abolition  in  fomc  iaftances,  and  a  rei,!;i.tion  in 
others  of  duties  which  have  been  pledged  for  the  public  debt  is  prcpofcd, 
itiselTential  that  it  (houl.l  be  accompanied  with  a  competent  f  !)!litiitc. 
In  order  to  this,  it  is  recjuifite  that  all  the  additional  duties  which  di:i!l 
be  laid  be  appropriated,  in  the  firilinftanee,  to  replace  ail  defalcation, 
vhich  may  proceed  from  any  fucl^  abolition  or  diminution.  It  is  cvi. 
dent  atfitfl:  glar.  c,  that  they  vvtII  not  only  be  adequate  to  this,  but  will 
yield  a  confiderablc  furplus. 

There  is  re.  Ton  to  believe  that  the  progrcfs  of  particular  manufaif^urc, 
.in  th".  '.  ^nited  St>tes  has  been  much  retarded  by  the  want  of  (kilful 
work -ien  ;  and  ii  often  happens  that  the  capitals  employed  are  not  cqu.il 
to  the  purpofes  of  engaging  workmen  of  a  fupcrior  kind  from  Europe. 
Here,  in  cafes  u  ithy  of  if,  the  auxiliary  agency  of  government  would  in 
all  probability  be  ufeful.  There  are  alfo  valuable  workmen  in  every 
branch  who  are  preventi-d  from  emigrating  folely  by  the  want  of  mean?. 
Occafionalaids  to  fueh  perfon.,  properly  adminillered,  might  be  a  fcuu. 
of  valuable  acq  li.uion  t*   the  States, 

ThcproprJcty  cf  ftimi.ating  by  rewards  the  invciition  and  intipd;;:- 
tlon  of  uGjfu!  improvements  is  admitted  without  difficulty,  ^ut  tii- 
fuccefs  of  attempts  in  thi'^way  in  ift  evidently  depend  much  on  the  nian- 
ner  of  conducting  then..  It  is  probable  that  the  j^lacinr;  of  the  difpcnfi- 
tion  of  thole  rewards  under  fome  proper  difcretionary  direiflion,  wheii 
they  may  be  accompanied  by  collateral  expedients,  will  ferve  to  giu: 
them  the  fureft  efficacy.  It  feem?  imofafticHblc  to  apportion  by  general 
rules  fpecjfic  compenfations  for  difcoveries  of  unknown  and  difpropcr- 
tionate  utility. 

The  grc  :  ufe  which  any  country  may  make  of  a  fund  of  this  natiitc 
to  procure  and  import  foreign  improvements,  is  particularly  obvici;.. 
Among  thefe,  the  article  of  machines  form  a  moft  important  item. 

The  operation  and  utility  of  premiums  have  been  adverted  to,  togetliCt 
with  the  advantages  which  have  refulted  from  their  difpenfation  undii 
the  direflion  of  certain  public  and  private  focicties.  Of  this,  fome  ex- 
I'crlencc  ha*  bceft  had  in  ike  inftance  of  the  Pennf) ivaiiia  fociety  for  tl.e 
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W^motioi^  of  manufa(5\urcs  and  ufcful  arts  -,  but  the  fuiuls  of  t!iat  aflbcia- 
riuii  have  been  too  contrav'^cd  to  proJui.e  ir.ore  than  a  very  fmall  portion 
nt  the  good  to  which  the  principles  of  it  would  have  led.  It  may  con- 
fidently be  aiHnncd,  that  there  is  fcaicely  any  thiny  which  has  been  de- 
viied  better  calculated  to  excite  a  general  fpirit  of  improvement  than 
the  inlHtutiunb  of  this  nature.     They  are  truly  inv:»luable. 

In  countries' where  there  is  j;rcnt  private  wealth  much  may  be  efTeftei 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  patriotic  individuals;  but  in  a  com- 
iniir.ity  fitiiaicd  like  tliatof  the  L'liited  States,  the  public  purfemuft  fup-. 
ply  the  deficiency  of  piiuue  refourcc.  In  what  can  it  be  fo  ufcful  as  in 
promoting  and  improving  the  efforts  of  indnftry  ? 

BANK. 

Connefted  with  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  man" ''•■'^n res,  is  the 
hank  of  the  United  States,  the  happy  etfcils,  and  bi  if  which, 

have  been  experienced  to  a  very  confidcrable  degree.  1  his  bank  was 
incorporated  by  aft  of  congrcfs,  February  25th,  1791,  by  the  name 
and  ftilc  of  The  VrrJiJiuft  Dive^ors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
we  United  States.  The  amount  of  the  capital  flock  is  ten  million 
dollars,  one  fourtli  of  which  is  iu  gold  and  fihcr;  the  other  three 
fourths  in  that  part  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  which,  at 
the  time  of  payment,  bears  an  accruing  interefl  of  fix  percent,  per  an- 
num. Two  millions  of  this  capital  tlocl;  of  .ten  millions,  is  fubfcribed 
by  the  prefidcnt,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The  llockholders  are 
to  continue  a  corporate  body  by  the  acH,  until  the  4th  day  of  March 
1811;  and  are  capable,  in  law,  of  holding  property  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding,  in  the  whole,  fifteen  million  dollars,  including  the  aforefaid 
ten  million  dollars,  capital  ftock.  The  corporation  may  not  at  any 
time  owe,  whether  by  bond,  bill  or  note,  or  other  contraft,  more  than 
ten  million  dollars,  over  and  above  the  monies  then  actually  depofrted 
in  the  bank  for  fafe  keeping,  unlefs  the  contracting  of  any  greater 
debt  Ihall  have  been  previoufly  authorifed  by  a  law  of  the  United 
States.  The  corporation  is  not  at  liberty  to  receive  more  than  fix 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  or  upon  its  loans  or  difcounts,  nor  to  purchafe 
any  public  debt  whatever,  or  to  deal  or  trade,  direftly  or  indireftly,  in 
ill  any  thing  except  bills  of  exchange,  gold  or  filver  bullion,  or  in  the 
file  of  goods  really  and  truly  pledged  for  money  lent,  and  not  redeemed 
in  due  time,  or  of  goods  which  fhall  be  the  produce  of  its  bonds ;  they 
may  fell  any  part  of  the  public  debt  of  which  its  ftock  fliall  be  com- 
pofcd.    Loans,  not  exceeding  100,000  dollars,  naay  be  made  to  the 
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United  States,  and  to  particular  ftates,  of  a  fum  not  exceeding  50,009 
dollars. 

OHices  for  the  purpofes  of  difcount  and  depofit  only,  may  be  efta- 
felifhed  within  the  United  States,  upon  the  fame  terms,  and  in  the 
fame  manner,  as  (hall  be  pradifed  at  the  bank.  Four  of  thefo  ofilces, 
called  Branch  Banks,  have  been  already  cftablifhed,  viz.  at  Boston, 
Nbw  York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston.  The  faith  of  the 
United  States,  is  pledged,  that  no  other  bank  (hall  be  c(lablilhed  by  any 
future  law  of  the  United  States,  during  the  continuance  of  the  above 
corporation. 

MILITARY  STRENGTH. 

The  governments  of  Europe,  for  the  moft  part,  though  they  in 
many  things  differ  materially  from  each  other,  agree  in  keeping  up  3 
iarge  military  force,  the  excafes  for  which,  are  the  jealoufies  they  enter, 
tain  of  each  other,  and  the  nece(rity  of  preferving  a  ballance  of  power. 
To  render  thefe  excufes  plaufible,  national  prejudices  and  animofitie& 
have  been  artfully  encouraged,  and  the  people,  blinded  by  thefe,  have 
been  brought  to  acquiefce  in  the  fchemes  of  their  governors,  in  creating 
a  power  which  being  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  latter,  has  often 
been  ufed  againft  the  juft  rights  of  thofe  whofe  property  is  exhaufted 
for  its  fupport.  But  if  the  policy  of  keeping  (landing  armies  was  fully 
inveftigated,  it  would  be  found  to  have  its  origin,  not  in  the  jealoufie? 
of  one  nation  with  refped  to  another,  but  in  the  tyrannic  principles  and  feari 
of  different  governments,  with  refpeft  to  their  fubjefts  at  home.  The 
faft  is  notorious,  that  the  origin  of  moll  of  the  old  governments,  has 
been  inconqueft  and  ufurpation.  Few  of  them  which  fubfift  in  Europe, 
have  originated  where  they  ought,  (from  the  people)  the  confequence 
of  which  has  been,  that  princes,  anxioufly  concerned  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  their  own  power,  and  dreadingj  that  their  fubjefts  (hould  recover 
their  juft  rights,  have  found  it  neceflfary  to  detach  a  large  part  of  them 
from  the  general  mafs,  and  by  military  habits  and  rewards,  to  blind 
them  to  their  own  interefts,  and  to  unite  them  more  intimately  to  them- 
felves.  Standing  armies  are  therefore  unnecelTary,  and  inconfident  in 
a  republican  goverment;  America  of  courfe  has  none.  Their  military 
flrength  lies  in  a  well-difciplined  militia.  According  to  the  late  cenfus^ 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  eight  hundred  and  fourteen  thoufand 
men  of  lixtecn  years  old  and  upwards,  whites,  and  thefe  '  rsve  fince  ra- 
pidly increafed.  Suppofe  that  the:  fuperannuated,  the  officers  of  go* 
vernment,  and  the  other  claflTes  of  people  who  are  excufed  from  mili- 
taiy  daty,  amount  to  one  handred  and  fourteen  thoufand,  there  wiU 
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remain  a  militia  of  more  than  feven  hundred  thoufand  men.  Of  thcfc 
a  great  proportion  are  well-difciplined,  veteran  troops.  Scarcely  any 
nation  or  kingdom  in  Europe  can  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  equal 
numbers.,  or  more  formidable  than  can  be  raifcd  in  the  United  States. 

Five  thoufand  regular  .troops  have,  however,  been  enlifted  for  three 
vears,  and  an  attempt  has  been  nnde  by  the  fenate,  on  account  of  the 
prcfent  pofture  of  affairs,*  to  increafe  that  number  to  fifteen  thoufand, 
but  the  Houfe  of  Rcprefentativcs  have  refufcd  to  comply,  rather  chuCng^ 
in  cafe  of  a  war,  to  truft  to  the  energy  and  exertions  of  the  militiaf 
tlianthut  to  rifk  the  introdudlion  of  a  military  Handing  force« 

NAVAL    STRENGTH. 

Marine  ftrength,  in  a  ftriif^  fenfe,  the  United  States  have  nonCy 
many  of  their  merchants  veffels  might,  however,  foon  be  converted 
into  (hips  of  war  of  confide rable  force,  and  their  fituation  and  rcfourcsa 
will  enable  them  to  eftablifh  and  fupport  a  navy  equal  to  that  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  fnould  they  determine  on  fo  doing,  and  thai  they 
will  deem  it  neceiTary  to  eftablifh  and  fupport  a  naval  power,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  The  aftual  habits  of  their  citizens  attach  them  to 
commerce.  They  will  exercife  it  for  themfolves.  Wars  then  we  fear, 
mud  fomctimes  be  their  lot;  and  all  the  wife  can  do,  will  be  to  avoid 
that  half  of  them  which  would  be  produced  by  their  own  follies,  and  their 
afts  of  injuftlce;  and  to  make  for  the  other  half  the  befl  preparations  they 
can.  Of  what  nature,  it  may  be  afked,  fnould  thefe  be  ?  A  land  army 
would  be  ufelefs  for  offence,  and  Hot  the  beft  nor  fafeft  inflrument  of 
defence.  For  elt!\cr  of  thefe  purpoft.5,  riie  fea  is  the  field  on  whicU 
they  ihould  meet  an  European  enemy.  On  that  element  it  is  neccffary 
they  (hould  therefore  poiTcfs  feme  power.  To  aim  at  fuch  a  navy  as 
the  greater  nations  of  Europe  pofTefs,  would  be  a  fooHlh  and  wicked 
wafte  of  the  energies  of  their  citizens.  It  would  be  to  pull  on  theit 
own  heads  that  load  of  military  expence,  which  makes  the  Europka:* 

LABOURER    GO    bUPPERLESS    TO    BED,    AND   MOISTENS    HIS    BREAD 

WITH  THE  SWEAT  OF  HIS  BROW.  It  will  btt  enough  if  they  enable 
themfelves  to  prevent  infults  from  thofe  nations  of  Europe  which  are 
weak  on  the  fea,  becaufe  circumftancci'  exill,  which  render  even  the 
(Iroiiger  ones  weak  as  to  them.  Providence  has  placed  the  richcft  and 
moft  defencelefs  European  poflefuons  at  their  dgor;  has  obliged  theit 
moit  precious  commerce  to  pafs  .as  it  were  in  review  before  the  United 
States.  To  protei5\  ihh,  or  to  affail  them,  a  fmall  part  only  of  thcif 
naval  force  will  ever  be  rifked  acrofs  the  Atlantic.  The  dangers  to 
H'hish  the  elements  cxpofe  them  there  are  too  v/cll  known,  and  tkt 
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greater  dangers  to  which  they  would  be  expofcd  at  home,  were  dijy 
general  calamity  to  involve  their  whole  fleet.  They  can  attack 'thcirt 
by  detachment  only ;  and  it  will  fuftice  for  the  United  States  to  make 
thcmfelves  equal  to  what  they  may  detach.  Even  a  fnaaller  force  than 
any  of  the  nations  of  Europe  may  detach,  v-ill  be  rendered  equal  or 
fuperior  by  the  quicknefs  with  which  any  check  may  be  repaired  with 
the  Americans,  while  lofles  with  European  powers  will  be  irreparable 
till  too  late.  A  fmall  naval  force  then  is  fuftlcient  for  the  States,  and  a 
imall  one  is  neceffary.  What  this  Ihould  be,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
fay;  it  (hould,  however,  by  no  meris  be  fo  great  as  they  are  able  to 
make  it.  Mr.  JefFerfonobfervcs,  that  Virginia  alone,  can  annually  fparc 
without  diftrefs,  a  million  of  dollars,  or  three  hundred  thoufand  pound?; 
fuppofe  this  fum  to  be  applied  tr  the  creating  a  navy,  a  fmgle  year's  con- 
tribution  would  build,  equip,  man,  and  fend  to  fea,  a  force  which  would 
carry  three  hundred  guns.  The  reft  of  the  confederacy,  exerting  themfelvcs 
in  thefame  proportion,  would  equip  in  the  fame  time  fifteen  hundred  guns 
more.  So  that  one  year's  contributions  would  fet  up  a  navy  of  eighteen 
hundred  guns.  Britifli  fhips  of  the  line  average  feventy-fix  guns,  and 
fhcir  frigates  thirty-eight.  Eighteen  hundred  guns  then  would  form  a 
fleet  of  thirty  fhips,  eighteen  of  which  might  be  of  the  line,  and  twelve 
frigates.  Allowing  eight  men,  the  Britifli  average  for  every  gun, 
their  annual  expence,  including  fubfiftence,  clothing,  pay,  and  ordinary 
repairs,  would  be  about  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  for  every 
gun,  or  two  million  three  hundred  and  four  thoufand  dollars  for  the 
whole.  This  is  only  ftated  as  one  year's  poffible  exertion,  without  de- 
ciding whether  more  or  Icfs  than  a  year's  exertion  Ihould  be  thus  applied, 
or  would  be  ncceiTury. 

RELIGION. 

The  conftitution  of  the  United  States  difcovers  in  no  one  inftance  more 
excellence  than  in  providing  againft  the  making  of  any  law  refpefting 
an  eftahlijhmcnt  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercife  of  it.  And 
the  conftitutions  of  the  rcfpcftive  States  are  equally  entitled  to  praife  ir 
this  refpeft,  in  them  religious  liberty  is  a  fundamental  principle.  And  in 
this  important  article,  the  American  government  is  diftinguifhed  from 
that  of  every  other  nation,  if  we  except  France.  Religion  in  thr 
United  States  is  placed  on  its  proper  bafis ;  without  the  feeble  and  «h- 
liiarranted  aid  of  the  civil  power,  it  is  loft  to  be  fupported  by  its  own 
evidence,  the  lives  ofi^s  proIdTors,  and  the  Almighty  care  of  its  Divine 
Author. 
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All  being  thus  left  at  liberty  to  <:lioofe  their  own  religion,  the  people, 
as  might  eafily  be  fuppofcd,  have  varied  in  their  choice.  The  bulk  of 
ihe  people  denominate  thcmfplvcs  Chriflians ;  a  fmall  portion  of  them 
arc  Jews }  feme  plead  the  fufiiciency  of  natural  religion,  and  rejeiEl  re- 
velation as  unncccffary  and  fabulous ;  and  many,  we  have  reafon  to 
believe,  have  yet  their  religion  to  chpofe.  Chriftians  profefs  their  re- 
li<non  under  various  forms,  and  with  diifcrent  ideas  of  its  doflrines, 
ordinances,  and  precepts.  The  following  denominations  of  Chriftians 
pre  more  or  lefs  numerous  in  the  United  States,  viz.  Congregation-. 
^Lisrs,  Presbyterians,  Dutch  Rf-tormed  Church,  Episco- 
fALiANs,  Baptists,  Unitarians,  Quakers  or  Friends,  Me- 
thodists, Roman  Catholics,  German  Lutherans,  German 
Calvinists  or  Presbyterians,  Morav  i^ns,  Tunkers,  Men-, 
f.'ONisTS,  Unjv^RSALi^tp,  and  Shakers, 
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Of  thefe  the  Congregationalifts  are  the  moft  numerous.  In  New 
England  alone,  befides  thofe  which  are  fcattered  through  the  middle 
and  fouthern  States,  there  are  not  lefs  than  a  thoufand  congregations  of 
jh'.s  denomination,  viz. 


In  Ne\v  Hampdure 
Maflachufetts 
Rhode  Ifland 
Conneiflicut 
Vermont  (fay) 


Tot^.l 


2QQ 

44Q 

150 
1000 


It  Is  difficult  to  fay  what  is  the  prefent  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  the 
Congregational  churches.  Formerly  their  ecclefiaftical  proceedings 
were  regulated,  in  Maffachufctts,  by  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  church 
<lifcipline,  eftablifhed  by  the  fynod  in  1648 ;  and  in  Connefticut,  by  the 
Saybrook  Platform  of  difcipline ;  but  fincc  the  revolution,  lefs  regard 
Iu.s  been  p^id  to  thefe  conftitutions,  and  in  many  inftances^they  are 
wholly  difufed.  Congregationalifts  are  pretty  generally  agreed  in  this 
opinion,  that  ^*  Every  church  or  particular  congregation  of  vifible 
faints,  in  gofpel  order,  being  furnifhed  with  a  Paftor  or  Bifhop,  and 
walking  together  in  truth  and  peace  ;  has  received  from  the  Lord  Jefus 
full  power  and  authority  ecclefiaftical  within  itfelf,  regularly  to  ad- 
minifter  all  the  ordinancies  of  Chrift,  and  is  not  under  any  other  ecclefi- 
aftical jurifdidtion  whatever,"    Their  churches,  with  fome  exceptions, 
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difclaim  the  term  Independent^  as  applicable  to  them,  and  claim  a  fiftcrly 
relation  to  each  other. 

From  the  anfwer  of  the  elders,  and  other  mcfTengcrs  of  the  churche: 
affembled  at  Bofton,  in  the  year  1662,  to  the  queftions  propofcd  to  them 
by  order  of  the  General  Court,  it  appears  that  the  church.es,  at  that 
period,  profeffcd  to  hold  communion  with  each  other  in  the  following 
afts,  viz.  • 

"  In  hearty  care  and  prayer  one  for  another.  In  affoi-ling  relief,  by 
communiciting  of  their  gifts  in  temporal  or  fpiritual  n.';ce(Iities.  In 
maintaining  unity  and  peace,  by  giving  account  one  to  another  of  their 
public  anions,  \vhen  it.  is  properly  defired ;  to  ftrengthen  one  another  in 
their  regular  adminillrations ;  in  particular  by  a  concurrent  teftimony 
againft  perfons  juftly  cenfured.  To  feek  and  accept  help  from,  and 
afford  help  to  each  other,  in  cafe  of  divifions  and  contentions,  whereby 
the  peace  of  any  church  is  difturbed  ;  in  matters  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance,  as  the  ordination,  inftallation,  removal,  and  depofition  of 
pallors  or  bilhops ;  in  doubtful  and  difficult  queftions  and  controverfies, 
doftrinal  or  practical,  that  may  arife ;  and  for  the  rectifying  of  mal- 
adminiiUation,  and  healing  cf  errors  and  fcandals  that  are  not  healed  , 
among  themfelves.  In  taking  notice,  with  a  fpirit  of  love  and  faithful, 
nefs,  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties,  errors  and  fcandals  of  another  church, 
and  to  adminiftcr  help,  when  the  cafe  manifeftly  calls  for  it,  though  they 
lliould  fo  neglccl  their  cv/n  good  and  duty,  as  not  to  fcek  it.  In  ad- 
monifhing  one  another,  when  there  is  caufc  for  it ;  and  after  a  due 
courfe  of  means,  patiently  to  withdraw  from  a  church,  or  pccgant  party 
therein,  obliinately  perfilling  in  error  or  fcandal." 

A  confociation  of  churches  was,  at  the  period  mentioned,  confidered 
by  them  as  neceffary  to  a  communion  of  churches,  the  former  being  but 
an  agreement  to  maintaii;  the  latter,  and  therefore  a  duty. — The  confo- 
ciation of  churches  they  defined  to  be.  Their  mutual  and  folemn  agree* 
mcnt  to  exerclfe  communion  in  the  afls  above  recited,  amongft  them- 
felves, with  fpecial  reference  to  thofc  churches  which,  by  Providence, 
were  planted  in  a  convenient  vicinity,  though  with  liberty  rcferved  with- 
out offence,  to  make  ufe  of  others,  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  pr  the  ad«» 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  might  lead  thereunto.  ■..;■■ 

The  miniftera  of  the  Congregational  order  are  pretty  generally  affo- 
ciated  for  the  purpofes  of  licenfing  candidates  for  the  miniftry,  and 
friendly  intercourfe  and  improvement  j  but  there  ar^  few  Congregational 
churches  that  are  confociated  on  the  above  principles ^  and  thepraflice 
has  very  generally  gone  into  difufe,  and  with  it  the  (joramunion  of 
churches  in  mod  of  the  a^ts  before  rccit^d^  In  CoiinedicOt  and  the 
a  .....  wcllern 
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v^ftcrn  parts  of  MaiTachiifetts  the  churches  have  deviated  lefs  from 
ti.eir  original  conftitution.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Congregationnl 
churches  from  that  order,  fellowfliip,  and  harmony,  in  difcipline,  doc- 
trines, and  friendly  advice  and  afTiftance  in  ecclcfiafticpl  matters,  which 
formerly  fuhfilhul  between  them,  is  matter  of  deep  regret  to  manyi 
not  to  fay  to  moft  peop)?  of  the  dcnoraiuation.  A  reformation,  or  a 
return  to  a  pradicc  conformable  to  the  original  principhs  of  tfip  Con- 
grcgTitioB-al  churches,  is  an  event  more  carxK-ftly  ieiircd,  than  confulciuly 
expefted  by  them. 

Congregationa'if^s  are  divided  in  opinion  refpefting  the  doflrincs  of 
the  gof{>cl,  and  '.h'  proper  fubjedts  of  its  c:dina':;:cs.  The  body  of 
them  are  Calviniui ;  a  ref|wdable  proportion' are  tvhat  may  be  denomi- 
nated Horkeniian  Calvr/.uts ;  betides  thefe,  fomc  are  Arijiinians;  fome 
Arians,  a  few  Socinians,  and  a  number  who  have  adopted  DoAot 
Cluiuiicey's  fcl>eujc  of  the  final  falvation  of  all  luen, 

PRESBYTERIANS* 

Next  to  the  Congrcgationaliils,  Prclhyterlan*  are  Ac  mofV  numerous 
denomination  of  Chfiftians  in  tl>e  United  States.  They  have  a  confti- 
tution by  which  they  regulate  all  their  ecclefiaftical  proceedings,  and  a 
confefilon  cf  faith,  which  all  church  officers  and  church  members  are 
required  to  (ubfcribc.  Hence  tliey  have  preferved  a  fmgular  uni- 
fcrmity  in  daeir  religious  fentiments,  and  have  condud  .d  their  eccle- 
liiilical  affairs  with  a  great  degree  of  order  and  harmony. 

The  body  of  the  Pfelbytcrians  inhabit  the  middle  and  fouthern  States, 
snd  are  united  under  the  fame  conditution.  By  this  conftitution,  the 
Prefln'terians  who?re  governed  by  it,  are  divided  into  five  Synods  and 
tventecn  Pj:e{bytexics;  viz. — Sy  noo  of  New  YouKj  n\'^  prefbytcries, 
ainety-four  congregations,  and  fi\ty-one  fettled  minifters. — Sy  nod  of 
Pki(.4uelpkia,  five  prcfbyterics,  ninety-two  congregjitions,  anij  fixty 
fettled  minifters,  beftdes  the  minifters  and  congfegaiioas  belop.g^ijg  v> 
Baltimore  prefbytcry. — Svnvd  of  Vikginia,  four  prelb/leiies, 
fcventy  congregations,  and  forty  fettled  minifters,  excluSve  of  the 
congregations  and  miniftejrs  of  Tranfylvania  prefbytcry. — Synod  of 
THE  Carolina€»  three  prefbytcries,  eighty-two  congregations,  and 
forty-two  fettled  minifters*  the  minjftcrs  and  congregations  in  Abing- 
don prefbytery  not  included.  If  we  fuppofe  the  number  of  congrega- 
tions in  the  prefbytcries  which  n^de  no  returns  to  their  fyoods,  Jto  be 
one  hundred,  aod  the  number  of  fettled  niniflers  in  the  fame  to  be 
forty,  the  whole  number  of  prefbyterian  congregations  in  this  cooncc- 
tiot^  will  be  four  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  which  are  fupplicd  by  two 
^>undred  arid  twenty-th^ce  fettled  minifters^  and  between  feventy  and 
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eighty  candidates,  befidfs  a  number  of  ordained  minifters  who  have  na 
particular  charges.  Each  of  the  fynods  meet  annually;  bcfidcs  which 
they  have  a  joint  meeting,  by  their  commiffioners,  once  a  year,  in  ge- 
neral  an'embly  at  Philadel;.:'hia. 

The  Prelhytcrlan  churc  hcs  arc  governed  by  congregational,  prcfhy. 
tcriai,  and  fynodical  alTemblies :  thcfc  nfTcmhUes  poffcfs  no  civil  ju- 
rifdidion.  Their  power  is  wholh'  moral  or  fpiritiial,  and  that  only 
minillerial  or  declarative.  They  pofiefs  by  their  conftitiition  the  right 
of  requiring  obedience  to  the  rules  of  their  focicties,  and  of  excluding 
the  difobcdient  from  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  powers, 
requifitc  for  obtaining  evidence  and  inflicting  cenfure  ;  but  the  highcft 
puniOiiv.ent,  to  which  their  authority  extends,  is  to  exclude  the  con- 
tumacious and  impenitent  from  the  congregation  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

The  Church  Session,  which  is  the  congregational afllcmbly  of  judi- 
catory,  conftfts  of  the  minifter  or  miqifters  and  elders  of  a  particular  con. 
grcgation.  This  body  is  inverted  with  the  fpiritu:\l  government  of  the 
congregation;  and  have  power  to  enquire  into  the  knowledge  and  Chrif. 
tian  conduft  of  all  its  members ;  to  call  before  them  offenders  and  wit- 
neffes,  of  their  own  denomination  ;  to  admcnifli,  fufpend,  or  exclude 
from  church  fellowfhip  fuch  as  deferve  thefe  cenfures;  to  concert  mea- 
furcs  for  promoting  the  fpiritual  intere(ts  of  the  congregation,  and  to 
appoint  delegates  to  the  higher  judicatories  of  the  church* 

A  Presbytery,  eonfirts  of  all  the  minillers,  and  one  ruling  elder 
from  each  congregation,  within  a  certain  diilrift.  Three  minifters 
and  three  elders,  conftitutionally  convened,  are  competent  to  do  bu- 
finefs.  This  body  have  cognizance  of  all  things  that 'regard  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  particular  churches  within  thvir  bounds,  which  are  not  cog- 
nizable by  the  fcflion.  Alfo,  they  have  a  power  of  receiving  and 
ifTuing  appeals  from  the  feihons — of  examining  and  licenfing  candidate 
for  the  miniftry — of  ordaining,  fettling,  removing,  or  judging  mini- 
(lers — of  refolving  queftions  of  doftrinc  or  difcipline — of  condemniiig 
erroneous  opinions,  that  injure  the  purity  or  peace  of  the  church — of 
vifiting  particular  churches,  to  enquire  into  their  ftate,  and  r^drefs  the 
evils  that  may  have  arifen  in  them — of  uniting  or  dividing  congrega- 
tions,  at  the  requelt  of  the  people,  and  whatever  elfe  pertains  to  the 
fpiritual  concerns  of  the  churches  under  their  c^c. 

A  Synod,  is  a  cohventiori  of  feveral  prefbteries.  The  fynod  have 
power  to  admit  and  judge  of  appeals,  regularly  brought  up  from  the 
|3re(hyteries- — to  give  their  judgement  on  all  references  made  to  theni 
of  an  ecclcfiaftical  kind— to  corre^  and  regulate  the  proceedings  of 

prcfljytcrJes— 
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prefbyteries — to  takeefFediial  care  that  prelbyterics  obfefve  the  conlU- 
tiition  of  the  churcli,  &c. 

'I'he  highcft  judicatory  of  the  Prelbyterian  church  is  ftilcd,  Ths 
General  Assembly  of  the  rRBsavrERiAN  Church  in  the 
United  States  or  America.  This  grand  Aflembly  coufills  of 
an  equal  delegation  of  bifliops  and  ciders  from  each  prcfhytery  within 
ihcir  juiifdidion,  by  the  title  of  Commiifioners  to  the  General  Anbrn- 
bly.  Fourteen  commiflloners  make  a  quorum.  The  General  Aflembly 
conftitute  the  bond  of  union,  peace,  corrcfpondencc,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence among  all  their  churches;  and  have  power  to  receive  and  iffue 
all  appeals  and  references  which  may  regularly  be  brought  before  them 
from  inferior  judicatories — to  regulate  and  correal  the  proceedings  of 
the  fynods,  &c.  To  the  General  Aflembly  alfo  belongs  the  power  of 
confulting,  reafoning,  and  judging  in  controverfies  refpefting  doHrine 
and  difcipline — of  reproving,  warning,  or  bearing  teftimony  againfl: 
error  in  dodrine,  or  immorality  in  practice  in  any  church,  prefl)ytery» 
orfynod — of  correfponding  with  foreign  churches — of  putting  a  f^op 
to  fchifmatical  contentions  and  difputations — of  recommending  and  at- 
tempting a  reformation  of  manners — of  promoting  charity,  truth,  and 
holinefs,  in  all  the  churches — and  alfo  of  creding  new  fynods  when 
they  judge  it  ncceffary. 

The  confeflion  of  faith  adopted  by  the  Prefbyterian  church,  embraces 
what  are  called  the  Calviniflic  dodrines ;  and  none  who  difbelieve  thefc 
doftrines  are  admitted  into  fellowlhip  with  their  churches.  The  Ge- 
neral AfTcmbly  of  the  Preflsyterian  church,  hold  a  friendly  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  General  AflTociation  in  Connefticut,  by  letter,  and  by  ad- 
mitting delegates  from  their  refpedive  bodies  to  fit  in  each  other's 
general  meetings. 

Unconnedled  with  the  churches  of  which  we  have  ■  >;■?  n  fpeaking^ 
there  are  four  fmall  prefbyteries  in  New  England,  who  he  .c  a  fimilar 
form  of  eJcelefiaftical  government  and  difcipline,  and  profefs  the  fame 
doftrines. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  the  Associate  Presbytbry  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  a  feparate  ecclefiaftical  jurifdidion  in  America,  and 
belonging  to  the  AfTociate  Synod  of  Edinburgh,  which  they  declare  is 
the  only  ccclefiaflical  body,  either  in  Britain  or  America,  with  which 
they  arc  agreed  concerning  the  doftrine  and  order  of  the  church  of 
Chtift,  and  concerning  the  duty  of  confefTmg  the  trutli,  and  bearing 
witnefs  to  it  by  a  public  teftimony  againft  the  errors  of  the  times. 
This  connexion  is  not  to  be  underfl;ood  as  indicating  fabjeftion  to  a 
foreign  jurifdiiition  :  but  is  prcferved  for  the  fake  of  maintaining  unity 
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%vhh  their  brethren  in  fh«  profcfllon  of  the  Chriftian  faitli,  and  fuch  an 
iiitcrcourfe  as  might  be  of  fervicc  to  the  interefts  of  religion.  This  fc*t  of 
Prefbyterians  arfc  comifionlj'  knoM'n  by  the  name  of  Seccders,  on  account 
of  their  having  fcccded  ffom  the  nationil  church  of  ScothmJ  in  i-^-^Q, 

DUTCH    RE  FOR  MFC*    CHUACH. 

The  Dutch  reformed  Churches  in  the  United  States^  who  maint«ir> 
the  doflrincof  the  fynoJ  of  Dort,  held  in  1618,  arc  betweeti  fcvcnty 
and  eighty  in  nuniberi  conftituting  fix  cla(tes>  which  form  one  fynod, 
ftilcd  The  Dutch  ref«*rmei>  svnod  of  New  York  and  New 
Jcrfcy.  The  cI'jfTcs  confilt  of  minillers  and  ruh'ng  ciders;  each  clafi 
delegates  two  miniftersand  an  elder  to  reprefent  thorn  in  fynod*  From 
the  firft  planting  of  the  Dutch  churches  in  New  York  and  New  Jcrfn, 
they  have,  under  the  direftionof  theclaflcs  of  Amfterdam,  been  formed 
exai^tly  upon  the  plan  of  the  cdablilhcd  church  of  Holland  as  far  r, 
that  is  ccclefiafticaf.  A  ftridt  corrcfpondcnce  is  maintained  between  tfit 
'  Dutch  Reformed  Synod  of  New  York  and  New  Jerfey,  and  the  fynod 
of  North  Holland  and  the  clafTes  of  Amfterdain.  The  a<^s  of  thoir 
fvnodj  are  mutually  exchanged  every  year,  and  mutual  ad\ice  is  giver. 
ind  received  in  difputes  refpedingdo(^trinal  points  a:ul  church  difciplir.c. 

rrtOTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    CHURCH, 

The  Proteftant  Epifcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  z^,'  ckurdct- 
of  that  denominntion  in  Nenti  Eiiglntid  txaptedy  met  in  Convention  at 
Philadelphia,  jn  0(Jtober  178^,  and  revifcd  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  adminift ration  df  the  facramcnts,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies, 
with  a  view  to  render  the  liturgy  confiftent  with  the  American  Revo- 
lution.  But  this  reviled  form  was  adopted  by  none  of  the  churchc;, 
except  one  or  two  in  Philadelphia.  .     ..    .    - 

In  October  17S9,  at  another  meeting  of  their  convention,  a  plan  of 

union  among  all  the  Protertant  Epifcopal  churches  in  the  United  States 

of;  America  was  Agreed  upon  and  fettled  :  and  an  adeqnate  reprefcnta- 

i  tion  from  the  feveral  States  being  preiem,  they  again  revifed  the  book 

of  common  prafjrer,  which  is  now  publiihcd  and  generally  adopted  by 

their  churches.    They  alfo  agreed  opon  and  pubMtied  feventeen  canons 

for  the  government  of  their  church,  the  firlt  of  which  declares,  that 

"there   Ihall,  rn  this  church,  be  three  orders  in  the  minillry,  \ii!. 

Bishops,  Priests,  andDEAcoNs."  ..•:  ■    •     ■  •  .    . 

At  the  iiime  time  they  agreed  upon  a  Conftitution,  which  pfovidcj 

.  that  thc«  Ihall  boa  general  convention  df  the  Proteftant  Epifcopal' 

,  Churcii  in  the  United  States,  on  the  fecond  Tucfday  in  Septemper,  of 

tncry  third  year  from  1769— That  each  ftate  is  entitled  to  u  rcprcieii. 
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eation  ot  both  the  clergy  ind  laifv,  or  either  of  them,  nnd  may  fend 
deputies,  not  exceeding  four  of  each  order,  chofen  by  the  convention 
of  the  State — That  the  bilhops  of  the  churchf   when  three  or  more  arc 
prcfcfit,  Ihall,    in  their  general  conventions,  form  a  feparatc  houfe, 
with  u  right  to  originate  and  propofe  a£ts  for  the  concurrence  of  the 
I'.oufe  of  deputies,  compofed  of  clergy  and  laity ;  and  with  a  power  to 
negative  atih  patfed  by  the  houfe  of  deputies,   unlefs  adhered  to  by 
four-fifths  of  the  other  houfe — That  every  bifhop  (hall  confine  the  cx- 
(•rcifo  of  his  epil'copal  office  to  his  proper  diocefc — That  no  pcrfon  (hall 
be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  until  e>:amined  by  the  bilhop  and  twopref- 
bytors — and  fhall  not  be  ordained  until  he  (hall  have  fubfcribed  tlie  fol- 
lowing declaration — "  I  do  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
Xew  Tcllament  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  contain  all  things  necef- 
fary  to  falvaiion  ;  and  I  do  folcinnly  engage  to  conform  to  the  dodlrines 
aiid  worfhip  of  the  Protellant  Epifcopal  Church  in  the  United  States." 
They  have  not  yet  adopted  any  Articles  of  religion  other  than  thofc 
rontaincd  in  tlie  Apoltlcs  and  Niccne  Creeds.     The  number  of  their 
churches   in   the  United   States    is   not    afcertained ;    in   N^w-  Eng- 
I:uid  there  are  between  forty  and  lifiy ;  but  in  the  fouthern  lUtes,  they 
arc  much  more  numerous.     Four  Bifliops,  vi/.  of  Connefticut,   New 
York,  Penfylvania,  and  Virginia,  have  been  clefted  by  the  conven- 
tions of  chcir  refpeftive  States,  and  have  been  duly  confecrated.     The 
former  by  the  Bi(hops  ol  the  Scotch  Church,  the  three  latter,  by  the 
Bifliops   of    the   Englifli   church.     And    thefe,    in  September    1792, 
united  in  the  confecration  of  a  fifth,  elected  by  the  convention  of  the 
(late  of  Mary  land.  . 

BAPTISTS. 

The  Baptift?,  with  fome  exceptions,  are  upon  the  Calviniilic  plan, 
as  to  dodlrines,  and  independents  as  to  church  government  and 
difcipline.  Except  thafe  who  are  ftyled  "  open  communion  baptifts," 
of  whom  there  is  but  one  aflociation,  they  refufe  to  communicate  in 
the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  other  denominations ;  becaufe 
they  hold  that  immerfion  only  is  the  true  baptifm,  and  that  baptlfm  is 
necefTary  to  communion ;  it  is,  therefore  inconfiftent,  in  their  opinion, 
to  admit  unbapttred  pcrfons  to  join  with  them  in  this  ordinance ; 
though  they  .nllow-minitlers  of  other  denominations  to  preach  to  their 
congregations,  and  to  aiTilt  in  ordaining  their  miniiters. 

They  hare-  regular  college  eftubli(hments,  and  maintain  a  conftant 
cominunication  with  each  other  by  means  of  annual  and  half  yearly 
alTjciations. — Thefe  afTociations,  as  they  dood  in  the  year  1790,  were 
as  follov/S'i  ■  ,         ■         ' 

AJpiciatkn:* 
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I  :s  <■ 
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AJpiciat'iom, 

Slates  in  ivhich  they  meet. 

I 

B')wdoinham 

.~ 

Mnffachiifetts                             mmm 

2 

New  Hamplhire 

-_ 

New  Hampfhire                        — 

3 

VVoodftoclc 

New  Hamplhirc  and  Vermont 

4 

Vermont 

— 

Vermont                                  — ■ 

5 

Warren 

— 

Maffachufetts                            — 

6 

Rhode  inand 

— . 

Rhode  Illand  and  Maflachufetts 

7 

Groton 

— 

Conncfticut                               — 

8 

Stonington 

— 

Rhode  Ifland  and  Conned\icut 

9 

Danburjr 

— < 

Connedicut                               ..i 

lO 

Shaftlbury 

— 

Mafliichufctts  and  New  York  -^ 

II 

Philadelphia 

— 

Fcnnfylvania                             «i« 

JZ 

Kedftonc 

— 

Ditto                                      — 

J  3 

Salilbury 

— 

Maryland  rthd  Virginia            — 

«4 

•  Ketockton 

— 

Virginia                                    __ 

"5 

•  Chapawamfick 

Ditto                                       ^ 

16 

•  Orange  Diftrift 

— 

Ditto                                       .M 

'7 

•  Dover  ditto 

— 

Ditto                                       — . 

i8 

*  Lower  do.  •!•  and  Kehukey 

Ditto  and  North  Carolina        — 

»9 

♦  Middle  ditto 

— 

Ditto                                             m^ 

ao 

*  Upper  ditto 

— , 

Ditto                                       — 

21 

*  Roanoak  ditto 

— 

Ditto  and  North  Carolina      — > 

32 

♦  South  Kentucky 

— 

Ditto                                       — 

«3 

North  Kentucky 

— 

Ditto                                       MM 

24 

Ohio 

— 

Ditto                                       •*. 

*5 

Holfton 

— - 

North  Carolina                      *- 

26 

Sandy  Creek 

— 

Ditto                                       — • 

27 

Yadkin 

— 

Ditto             .                        ** 

28 

Charlefton 

— 

South  Carolina                        — 

29 

Bethel 

— 

Ditto                                       •— 

30 

Georgia 

— 

Georgia                                   «— 

A/i/f .T— The  niric  AfTociations  in  the  above  lift  marked  •  meet  in  *  General  Com- 
mittee- by  their  rcprefcntalives  at  Richmond,  in  the  month  of  May  annually. 

+  A  reparation  of  thcfe  Affociations  has  fincc  taken  place,  and  this  now  bears  thr 
name  of  the  Virginia  Porilinouth  Affociation. 
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Timtt  of  Mfclhi^, 
Srptemhcr  — 

Hriond  Wedncfday  in  June  — 

Fourth  WediMjCday  i»  September  — 
Firft  VVcdnefday  in  Odtober         — 
Tiicfday  after  the  fuft  Wodncfday  in  Sept. 
Third  Friday  in  September  — 

Third  Friday  in  I  lint;  — 

Third  Tiicfday  in  Ortohcr  — 

Fourth  Wednefday  in  September  — 
Firft  Wednefday  in  June  ■ — 

Firft  Tuefday  in  Octobe  r  — 

Third  Saturday  in  October  — 

Third  Saturd,iy  in  Auguft  and  Oftober 
Third  Friday  in  Augiifl  — 

Second  Wednefday  in  September  — 
Second  Friday  in  Odober  — 

Firft  Friday  in  May  and  Oftol)er  — 
Fourth  Saturday  in  May,  and  2d  in  Oift, 
Firft  Saturday  in  M;iy  andOdober  — 
Fourth  Saturday  in  May,  and  ift  in  Od. 
Second  Saturday  in  June,  and  4th  in  Ot^. 
Fourth  Friday  in  May  and  Odobcr  — 
MavandOdobcr  — 


Firft  Saturday  in  June,  and  2d  in  Oft. 
Fourth  Saturday  in  Odobcr  — 

Fourth  Saturday  in  April  and  Sept.  — 
Fourth  Saturday  in  Odober  — 

Second  Saturday  in  Auguft  — 

Second  Saturday  in  May  and  Odobcr 


45*     sn 
Chuiches  not  belonging  to  AiTociationS)   100      150 


55* 


7i5 


Seventh  Day  Baptifts    — *        iz 

Total  ^64      748 
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Mi't, 

Cht. 

Membtrt 

8 

8 

500 

7 

8 

500 

'4 

24 

950 

6 

1 1 

500 

«5 

4' 

3400 

'5 

12 

500 

8 

I  I 

1500 

10 

'3 

lOQd! 

'4 

»5 

870 

10 

2Z 

1506 

49 

56 

4roQ 

9 

I  I 

600 

6 

»4 

1 400 

10 

It 

659 

7 

'4 

850 

22 

32 

4600 

36 

26 

5109 

."^^ 

5< 

550P 

24 

25 

200(J 

1 1 

18 

IXOO 

18 

18 

220p 

15 

14 

1200. 

10 

12 

iioq 

4 

5 

300 

10 

»7 

1200 

10 

13 

1200 

II 

14 

800 

16 

»9 

jSjq 

9 

r^ 

I  acq 

1% 

3X 

«70<^ 

5097® 
8000 

58970 

iooo 

-  ■ 

60970 


'w  ^W'^ 

1 

1) 

•  1 

;! 

.  i 

p    * 

f     .J 

1 

jMHUIIftL  ' 
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Since  the  above  period,  accounts  of  fix  other  ^fTociatjons  have  readied 
England,  and,  according  to  an  account  taken  by  Mr.  John  AfplumI,  a 
minifter  of  the  baptift  denomination,  who  has  travelled  through  the 
United  States,  to  afcertain  their  number  and  ftatc.  Tlie  ftatcment  pf 
their  churches,  minifters  and  church  members,  is  as  foiiows. 


Ministers 

States 

Churches 

ordained 

Ucetifed 

Member 

In  New  Hamplhire 

32 

23 

»7 

1732 

Maflachufetts 

107 

95 

3» 

7116 

Rhode  Ifland 

38 

37 

39 

3J02 

Conncfticut 

55 

44 

21 

3214 

Vermont 

3+ 

21 

»5 

j6io 

New  York 

— 

57 

53 

30 

3987 

New  Jerfey 

— 

26 

20 

9 

2279 

Pcnnfylvania 

— 

28 

26 

7 

iil\ 

Delaware 

— 

7 

9 

1 

409 

Maryland 

It 

S 

^ 

776 

Virginia 

— 

207 

»S7 

109 

20157 

jHlcntucky 

42 

40 

21 

3'oj 

Wcftern  Territory 

— 

I 

— 

30 

North  Carolina 

94 

81 

76 

7742 

DeCcdcd  Territory 

— 

18 

15 

6 

889 

South  Carolina 

— 

68 

48 

28 

4012 

Georgia 

— 

42 

33 

9 

3'J^4 

Total 


868 


7;o 


412 


64975 


To  this  account,  it  is  prefumed,  that  about  two  thoufand  five  bun- 
dred  jnembers,  and  for ty^ five  churches,  ought  to  be  added — making 
the  whok  number  of  churches  About  nine  hundred  and  tcpt  and  the 
mcn\t{ers  about  fixty-fcven  thoufand.  But  at  leaft  th*ve  times  as  many 
attend  their  mestings  for  public  worlhip  as  have  joined  their  churches, 
which,  wc  may  fuppofe,  are  in  principle  Baptifts,  thefe  will  make  the 
whok  humber  of  that  denomination  in  the  United  States  two  hundred 
and  one  thoufand,  or  a  twenty- fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  leading  principles  of  the  regular  or  particular  faptifts  arc— 
The  imputation  of  Adam's  (in  to  his  pofterity — the  inability  of  man  to 
recov«;r  himfelf-^-eiFcftaal  calling  by  fovereign  grace — ^juftification  by 
the  imputed  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift — baptifm  by  immerfion,  and  that 
«n  profeffion  of  faith  and  repentance — congregational  churches,  their 

independency, 


lvc  readied 
Afjilumli  a 
hroiigh  tbc 
latcment  pf 


1732 
7116 

350* 
3214 
1610 

3987 
2279 

113^ 

776 

«oi57 
1105 

I  30 

889 
4012 

3^H 

6497  s 

Tfand  five  hun- 

Wcd—making 

tcflt  and  tbc 

1  times  as  many 

[heir  churches, 

/ill  make  the 

two  hundred 

Jits. 

Ipaptifts  arc— 
plity  of  man  to 
j  unification  hy 
Ifion,  and  that 
thurchcs,  their 
I  independency, 
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independency,  and  reception  into  them  upon  evidence  of  found  con- 

\crr:on. 

Unitarians. 

The  Unitarians,  or  as  they  are  denominated,   though  not  with  drift 
propriety,  Socimans,  are  far  from  being  numerous  in  the  United  States, 
they  have,  however,  received  confiderable  additions  of  late  from  different 
parts  of  Grea>  Britain  ;  the  generous  attachment  of  this  body  of  Chrif- 
tians,  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  has  marked  them  out 
.;s  objefts  of  the  dread  and  vengeance  of  the  Britidi  go\  ernment,  every 
iiiaiiocuvre  has  been  tried,  and  every  inlluence  exefted  to  fink  them  in  the 
luccm  of  their  countrymen,  the  confequence  of  which  has  been,  that  many 
oi"  them  have  found  it  neceflary  tofeek  a  refidence  in  a  country  more  con- 
genial with  their  fentiments  and  views  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and 
'ihere  they  can  enjoy  their  religious  principles  without  political  degrada- 
tion. Among  the  characlers  which  arc  an  ornament  to  thip  clafs  of  Chrif- 
tians,  and  whom  the  ungrateful  and  unrelenting  hand  of  perfecution  has 
drivento  the  hofpitable  (horcs  of  the  United  States,   the   names  of 
Priestley,  Russfi.,   and  Coofkr,   deferve  particular  notice;  the 
former  of  thefe  charafters  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  philofopher,  and 
iiie  avowed  champion  of  the  Unitarian  Faith.     In  both  thefe  fituations, 
however  we  may  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  his  candour,  zeal,  and 
petfevcrance,  entitle  him  to  our  admiration;  but  as  the  friend  of 
\;.\NKiND,  he    claims  more  than  admiration — he   commands  our 
rsTEEM— the  direftlon  of  his  philofophical  purfuits  to  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-creatures — the  warmth  and  ability  with  which  he  has  efpoufed 
and  defended  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — the  patience,  for- 
titude, and  refignation  with  which  he  has  ondured  the  mofl  cruel  and  un- 
juft  perfecutions— the  difcovcry  of  the  moft  amiable  difpofition  to  thofe 
I  v,lu)  differed  with',  and  even  perfecuted  him,  will  endear  his  memory  to 
poflerity,  and  awaken  the  utmoft  abhorrence  and  indignation  at  that 
fplrit  of  bigotry  and  party  rage,  which  forced  him  from  his  country  and 
friends,  and  obliged  him,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  to  fcek  an  afy- 
him  acrofs  the  Atlantic  :  America  will,  however,  value  what  Britain  de- 
fpifed,  and  will  no  doubt  amply  reward  him  for  al'.  his  part  fuflerings— 
hisnatnewillliv?  in  the  afFeftions  of  fucceeding  ages,  while  thofe  of  his 
perfecutors  will  be  coniigned  to  the  infamy  they  merit, 

ItulU  be  unneceffary  here  to  fay  any  thing  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
;lie  Unitarians,  as  they  have  been  of  late  fo  amply  and  ably  di  feu  (Ted,  and 
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ja   a  variety  of  forms,   adapted  to  every  clafs  of  readers,*  we  IViall 
therefore  pafs  to  a  confideration  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 

Quakers. 

This  denomination  of  Chriftians  arofc  about  the  year  164.8,  and  were 
firft  collcJlcd  into  religious  focieties  by  their  highly  rerpc(r*.jd  eltlcr, 
George  Fox.  I'hey  emigrated  to  America  as  early  as  1656.  The  firft 
fettlersof  Pennfylvania  were  ail  of  this  denomination;  aijd  tlic  nuiwbcr 
of  their  meeting;'  in  ciie  United  States,  at  prefent,  isabout  thiccliur.tlrij 
and  twenty. 

Their  doctrinal  tenets  may  be  concifely  exprefled  as  follows — In  com- 
mon with  other  Cliriftlans,  they  believe  in  One  Eternal  God,  and  in 
Jefus  Chrift  the  Mefliah  and  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant.  To 
Chrifi  alone,  in  whofe  divinity  they  believe,  they  give  the  title  of  the 
/fori  of  God,  and  not  to  the  Scriptures;  yet  they  profcfs  a  high  cft^ein 
for  thefe  facred  writings,  in  fubordinatlon  to  the  Spirit  who  indited  them, 
and  believe  that  they  are  able,  through  faith,  to  make  men  wife  to  fal- 
vation — They  reverence  the  excellent  precepts  of  Scripture,  and  believe 
them  pratiticable  and  binding  on  every  Chriftian;  and  that  in  the  life  to 
come,  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his  works.  In  order  to 
enable  mankind  to  put  in  pradlce  thefe  precepts,  the)'  believe,  that  every 
man  coming  into  the  world  is  endued  with  a  meafure  of  the  Light,  Grace 
or  Good  Spirit  of  Chrift;  by  wl'.ich  he  is  enabled  to  diftingulih  good 
from  evil,  and  correft  the  difordcrly  paOions  and  corrupt  propcnfities  of 
his  nature,  which  mere  rcafon  is  altogether  infufncient  to  overcome- 
that  this  divine  grace  is,  to  thofe  who  fincerely  feek  it,  an  all-fufficiciu 
and  prefent  help  in  time  of  need — and  that  by  it  the  fnares  of  the  enemy 
are  deteded,  his  allurements  avoided,  and  deliverance  experienced, 
through  faith  in  its  elfcftunl  operation,  and  the  foul  tranflatcd  out  of 
the  kingdom  of  darknefs  into  the  marvellous  light  and  kingdom  of  tii:- 
Son  of  God — Thus  perfuadt'd,  they  think  this  divine  influence  efpccially 
neceffary  to  the  performance  of  the  higheft  art  of  which  the  human  mind 
is  capable,  the  worfliip  of  God  in  fpiritand  in  truth;  and  therefore  cou- 
fider,  as  obftrudion  to  pure  worlliip,  all  forms  which  divert  the  mini 
from  the  fecrec  infiucnce  oi  this  undion  of  the  Koly  One— 'i'hcugh 
true  worHiip  is  not  confined  to  time  or  place,  they  believe  it  II  incum- 
bent on  churches  to  meet  often  together,  but  dare  not  depend  fjr  accept- 
ance  on  a  formal  repetition  of  the  words  and  experience  of  others—  I 

*  If  the  reader  ihould  wiflj  for  inforinaHon  en  the  fubjefl;,  he  is  rcfcred  to  Lindfej's] 
iVliirica' vhiv  of  the  Unitarian  DoHrwe  i^c. 
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They  think  it  their  duty  to  wait  in  filcncc  to  have  a  true  fight  of  their 
condition  bcdowed  on  them  ;  and  believe  even  a  lingle  figh,  arifingfrom 
afenfe  of  their  infirmities  and  need  of  divine  help  to  be^morc  acceptable 
to  God,  than  any  performances  which  originrite  in  the  wiii  of  man. 

They  believe  the  renewed  alfiftance  of  the  light  and  puv\cr  of  Chri(^> 
which  is  not  at  command,  nor  attainable  by  fludy,  but  the  free  gift  of 
God,  to  be  indifpenfably  neccflary  to  a  true  gofpcl  minillry— Hence 
arifes  their  teftimony  againft  preaching  for  hire,  and  confcicntious  rc- 
fufal  to  fupport  any  fuch  miniftry  by  tylhes  or  othei  means.  As  they 
dare  not  encourage  any  minillry,  but  fuch  as  they  believe  to  fpring  from 
the  influence  of  the  Ploly  Spirit;  fo  neither  dare  they  attempt  to  reilraia 
this  inlluence  to  pcrfons  of  any  condition  in  lif.-,  or  to  the  male  fex-- 
but  allow  fuch  of  the  female  fex  as  appear  to  be  qualified,  to  exercife 
♦.heir  gifts  for  the  general  edification  of  the  cliurch. 

They  hold  that  as  there  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  fo  hisbaptifmisonc 
in  nature  and  operation,  and  that  nothing  (hort  of  it  can  make  us  living 
members  of  his  myftical  body;  and  that  baptifm  with  water  belonged 
to  a  difpenfation  inferior  to  the  prefcnt.  With  refpcfl  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  believe  that  communication  between  Cliriil  and  his  church 
is  not  maintained  by  that  nor  any  other  external  ordinance,  but  only  by 
a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature,  through  faith;  that  this  is  the 
fupper  alluded  to  in  Rev,  iii.  20 — and  that  where  the  fubfcance  is  at- 
tained, it  is  unnecelTary  to  attend  to  the  fli.ldow. 

Believing  that  the  grace  of  God  is  alone  fufficient  for  filva^ion,  they 
can  neither  admit  that  it  is  conferred  on  a  few  only,  while  others  are 
left  without  it;  nor,  thus  afferting  its  univerfiility,  can  they  limit  its 
operation  to  a  partial  cleanfing  of  the  foul  from  fin,  even  in  this  life— - 
On  th?  contrary  they  believe  that  God  doth  vouchfafe  to  affill  the  obe- 
dient to  fubmit  to  the  guidance  of  his  pure  fpirit,  through  whofe  aififtance 
they  are  enabled  to  bring  forth  fruits  unto  holinefs,  and  to  Hand  fcrfeB 
in  their  prefent  rank. 

As  to  oaths,  they  abide  literally  by  Chrift's  pofitive  injunftion, 
•'Swear  not  at  ali."  They  believe  that  *«  wars  ANr>  fight- 
ixGs"  are,  in  their  origm  and  efFeds,  utterly  repugnant  to  t.  lofpel, 
which  breathes  peace  and  good  will  to  men  *.  They  alfo  a.e  firmly 
perfuaded,  that  if  the  benevolence  of  the  Gofpel  were  generally  preva- 
lent in  the  minds  of  men,  it  would  cffedually  prevent  them  from  oppteff- 

•  During  the  late  war,  fome  of  their  number,  contrary  to  this  article  of  their  faith, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  This  laid  tlie  foun- 
dation of  a  feceflion  from  their  brethren,  and  tliey  now  form  a  fepavatc  congregation  in 
Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  the  «  Refilling  or  fighting  Qjiakcr*." 
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ing,  nuicli  more  from  cnO'iving  *  their  brethren,  of  whatever  com. 
plexion;  and  would  even  influence  their  treatment  of  the  brute  crcatioi.-, 
whicli  would  no  longer  groan  the  vidtims  of  their  avarice,  or  of  tliciv 
falfe  ideas  of  plcafure.— They  profefs  that  their  principles,  which  in- 
culcate fubmiffion  to  the  laws  in  all  cafes  wherein  cOnfcience  is  not  vio- 
lated, are  a  fecurity  to  the  falutary  purpofes  of  government.  But  thi-y 
hold  that  the  civil  raagiftratc  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, and  think  perfecution,  in  any  degree,  unwarrantable.  They  rc- 
jeft  theufc  of  thofe  names  of  the  months  and  d:iys,  which,  having  bcea 
given  in  honour  of  the  heroes  or  gods  of  the  heathe/iy  originated  in  their 
flattery  or  fuperftition  ;  and  the  cuftom  of  fpeaking  to  a  finglc  perfon  in 
the  plural  number,  as  having  arifen  alfo  from  motives  of  adulation. 
Compliments,  fuperfluity  of  apparel  or  furniture,  outward  (hews  of  re- 
joicing or  mourning,  and  obfervations  of  days  and  times,  they  deem  in- 
compatible with  the  fimplieity  and  fmcerity  of  a  Chriftian  life — and 
they  condemn  public  diverfions,  gaming,  and  other  vain  amufemcnts  of 
the  world.  They  require  no  formal  fubfcription  to  any  articles,  either 
as  the  condition  of  memberlhip,  or  to  qualify  for  the  fervice  of  tlic 
church. 

To  efFeft  the  falutary  purpofes  of  difcipline,  Monthly,  Quar- 
TERLy,  and  Yearly  meetings  are  eftablifhed.  A  monthly  meeting  is 
compofed  of  feveral  neighbouring  congregations.  Its  bafinefs  is  to 
provide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  education  of  their 
offspring— to  judge  of  the  fmcerity  and  fitnefs  of  perfons  appearing  to 
be  convinced  of  the  religious  principles  of  the  fociety,  and  defiring  to 
be  admitted  to  memberfhip;  to  excite  due  attention  to  the  difcharge 
of  religious  and  moral  duties;  to  deal  with  diforderly  members — to  ap. 
point  overfecrs  to  fee  that  the  rules  of  their  difcipline  are  put  in  pradicc 
— to  allow  of  marriages,  &c.t 

*  In  the  prcfent  ftrugglc  of  liberality  and  humanity,  againft  avarice  and  cruelty,  in  de- 
fence of  the  Blacks,  the  Quakers  have  had  the  fignal  honour  of  having  firft  fet  the  illulbi- 
ous  example  of  aiming  at  a  total  emancipation. 

•f-  Their  mode  of  marrying  is  as  follows— Thofe  who  Intend  to  marry,  appear  together, 
and  propofe  their  intention  to  the  montlily  meeting,  and  if  not  attended  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  produce  a  written  ceitificate  of  their  confent,  figncd  in  the  prefciice  of 
witneJlcs,  The  meeting  then  appoints  a  Committee  to  inquire  whether  they  are  cle.:r 
ofothtr  engagements  rcfpcding  marriage;  and  if  at  a  fubfequent  meeting,  to  ^\hich  the 
parties  alfo  cume  and  declare  the  contiiuiance  of  their  intention,  noobjcftions  arc  reported, 
they  have  the  meeting's  confunt  to  folcmnize  tlieir  intended  marriage.  This  is  done  in  a 
public  meeting  for  worfhip,  towards  the  clofe  of  which  the  parties  ftand  up  and  folemiilj 
take  each  other  for  hufband  and  wife.  A  certificate  of  the  proceedings  is  then  pub.idy 
fcad,  and  figned  by  the  partiei,  and  afterwards  by  the  relations  and  others  as  witncHcs, 
which  cloies  the  folemnity. 
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A  quarterly  meeting  is  compofed  of  fevcral  monthly  meetings.  At 
ti;  meeting  are  produced  written  anfwers  from  monthly  meetings,  to 
certain  queilions  refpeding  the  condurt  of  their  members  and  tho 
meeting's  care  over  them.  The  accounts  thus  received,  are  digeftcd 
and  fent  by  reprefentatives  to  the  yearly  meeting.  Appeals  from  th 
judgement  of  monthly  meetings  arc  brought  to  the  quarterly  meetings. 

The  yearly  meeting  has  the  general  fupcrintcndanceof  thcfociety  in  the 
country  in  which  it  is  eftablidied.*  The  bufincfs  of  this  meeting  is  to 
give  forth  its  advice — make  fuch  regulatiojis  as  appear  to  be  requifite, 
or  excite  to  the  obfervance  of  thofe  already  made,  <ic.  Appeals  from 
the  judgement  of  quarterly  meetings  are  here  finally  determined;  and  a 
brotherly  correfpondence,  by  cpiftles,  is  maintained  with  other  yearly 
meetings. 

As  they  believe  women  may  be  rightly  called  to  the  work  of  the 
miniftry,  they  alfo  think  think  they  may  fliarc  in  the  Chriftian  difcipline. 
Accordingly  //jey  have  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of  their 
own  fex ;  held  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  place  with  thofe  of 
the  men;    but  fcparately,  and  vvithout  the  power  of  making  rules. 

Their  elders  and  minifters  have  meetings  pec.iliar  to  thcmfelves. 
Thefc  meetings,  called  Meetings  of  minillers  and  elders,  are  generally 
hild  in  the  compafs  of  each  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meeting — 
fur  the  purpofe  of  exciting  each  other  to  the  difcharge  of  their  feveral 
(liities — of  extending  advice  to  thofe  who  may  appear  weak.  Sec.  They 
alfo,  in  the  intervals  of  the  yearly  meetings,  gi\'e  certificates  to  thofe 
minifters  who  travel  abroad  in  the  work  of  the  miniftry. 

The  yearly  meeting,  held  in  London,  in  1675,  appointed  a  meeting 
to  be.  held  in  that  city,  for  the  purpofe  ofadvifing  or  afll (ling  in  cafes 
ci"  fuflering  for  confcience  fake,  called  a  Meeting  for  fufferings,  which 
ii  yet  continued.  It  is  compofed  of  Friends  under  the  name  of  corref- 
pondcnts,  chofen  by  the  feviial  quarterly  meetings,  who  refide  in  and 
near  tiie  city.  This  meeting  is  cntrufted  with  the  care  of:' printing  and 
diftributing  books,  and  with  the  management  of  its  (lock,  and  confi- 
dered  as  a  Handing  committe  of  the  yearly  meeting.  In  none  of  their 
meetings  have  they  a  Prefident,  as  thej^  believe  Divine  wifdom  alone 
ought  to  prelide  J  nor  has  any  member  a  right  to  claim  pre-eminence 
over  the  reft. 

*  The  Quak«rs  have,  in  all, /ii/M  yearly  meetings.  One  In  LonJon,  to  which  come 
reprefentatives  from  Ireland.  The  other  fix  are  in  the  Ujiited  States.  1.  New  England, 
:.  New  York,  3.  New  Jcrfey,  and  Pennlylvania,  4,  Ma\  j  >.  liJ,  5.  Virginia,  6.  TheCa- 

Ti'linji  and  Gi;orgia 

Methodists 
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Methodists. 

The  Mcthodift  denomination  of  ChrilHans  arofc  in  England  in  it  on. 
and  made  their  firft   appearance  in   America  about  twenty-four  years 
fince.    Their  general  ftyle  is,  «  The  United  Societies  of  tlie  Methodift 
Epifcopal   Church."     They  profefs  thenifclves  to  be  "  A  company  of 
men,  having  the  form  and  fceking  the  power  of  godlincfs,  united  in 
order  to  pray  together,  to  receive  the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to 
watch  over  one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  lielp  each  other  to  work 
out  their  falvation."     Each  focicty  is  divided  into  clafles  of  twelve  pcr- 
fons ;  one  of  whom  is  Uiled  the  Ljadcr,  whofe   biifincfs  it  is  to  fee 
each  perfon  in  his  clafs  once  a  week,   in  order  to  inquire  how  their 
fouls  profper,   to  advife,   reprove,  comfort,   or  exhort  as  occafion  may 
require;  and  to  receive   contributions  for   the  relief  of  Church  and 
Poor.      In  order  to  admifiion  into  their  focietics  they  require  only  one 
condition,    viz.       "  A    defirs  to  Jltc  from    the  nvrath  to  come,   \,  e.  a 
defire  to   be  faved    from   their  fins."      It   is   expeded   of  all  who 
continue  in   their   focieties,    that   they  fliould   evidence  their  defire 
of  falvation,  by  doing  no  harm,  by  jwoiding  all   manner  of  evil.  In- 
doing  all  manner  of  good,  as  they  have  ability  and  opportunity,  efpc- 
cially  to  the  houfehold  of  faith  ;  employing  them  preferably  to  others, 
buying  of  one  another,   unlefs  they  can  be  J'crved  better  e/fenvhere,  and 
helping  each  other  in  bufinefs — And  alfo  by  attending  upon  all  the  or- 
dinances  of  God;  fuch  as  public  worlhip,  the  fupper  of  the  Lord, 
family  and  private  prayer,   fearching  the  fcriptures,  and  fading  or  ab- 
ftinence.     The  late  Mr.  John  Weflcy  is  confidered  as  the  father  of  thi; 
clafs  ot  Methodifts,  who,  as  they  deny  fome  of  the  leading  Calviniflic 
doftrines,  and  hold  fome  of  the  peculiar  tenets  of  Arminius,  may  be 
called  Armini AN  Methodists — The  late  Mr.  Whitefield  was  the 
leader  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  who  are  not  very  numerous 
in  the  United  States,  the  greater  part  being  now  formed  into  independent 
Calvinift  churches,  or  mixed  with  Congrcgationalifts  and  Prefhytcrians. 

In  1788,  the  number  of  IVepiati  Methodifts  in  the  United  States 
ftood  as  follows : 
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Since  this  efliinatc  of  their  numbers  was  taken,  fome  few  fcattering 
focieties  have  been  colleiSed  in  different  parts  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  their  numbers  increafed  in  other  parts;  fo  that  in  1790, 
the  whole  connexion  amounted  to  fifty-fcven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
twenty-one.  To  fuperintend  the  methodiil  connexion  in  America, 
they  had,  in  1788,  two  bifhops,  thirty  elders,  and  fifty  deacons, 

Roman  Catholics. 

The  whole  number  of  Roman  Cathomcs  in  the  United  States  Is 
cftimated  at  about  fifty  thoufand;  one  hi'f  of  which  arc  in  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Their  peculiar  and  leading  d(  titrinvs  and  tenc^s  are  too  ge- 
nerally known  to  need  a  recital  here.  They  have  a  BisHor,  who  re- 
fides  in  Baltimore,  and  many  of  their  congregations  arc  large  and  rc- 
rpeftable. 

German  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 

The  German  inhabitants  in  thcfe  ftates,  who  principally  belong  to 
IVnnfylvania  and  New  York,  arc  divided  ^nto  a  variety  of  feds;  the 
principal  of  which  are,  Lutheraxs,  Cai.vinists,  Moravians, 
TuNKERs,  and  Mennionists.  Of  thefe  the  German  Lutherans 
are  the  mcfl  ni-.nerous.  Of  this  denomination,  and  the  German  Cal- 
vinifts,  who  are  next  to  them  in  numbers,  there  are  up.vards  of  I'lxty 
minifters  in  Pennfylvani?. — and  the  toriiier  have  twel\  e,  and  the  latter 
fix  churches  in  the  ftate  of  New  York.  Many  of  their  churches  arc 
large  and  fplendid,  and  in  fome  inftances  furnilhed  with  organs.  Thefe 
two  denominations  live  together  in  the  greateft  harmony,  often 
preaching  in  each  other's  churches,  and  fometimes  uniting  in  the 
creftion  of  a  church,  in  which  they  alternately  worfiiip. 

Moravians, 

The  Moravians  are  a  refpeftable  body  of  Chriftians  In  thefe  States. 
Of  this  denomination,  there  were,  in  1788,  about  one  thoufand  three 
hundred  fouls  in  Pennfylvania ;  viz.  at  Bethlehem,  between  five  and 
fix  hundred,  v/hich  number  has  fince  increafed — at  Nazareth,  four 
hundred  and  fifty — at  Litiz,  upwards  of  three  hundred.  Their  other 
fettlements,  in  the  United  States,  are  at  Hope,  in  New  Jerfey,  about 
one  hundred  fouls ;  at  Wachovia,  on  Yadkin  river,  North  Carolina, 
containing  fix  churches.  Befides  thefe  regular  fettlements,  formed  by 
fucli  only  as  are  members  of  the  brethren's  church,  and  live  together 
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in  good  order  and  harmony,  there  are  in  tllfFtrcnt  parts  of  Pennf)  Irani.;, 
Maryland,  and  New  Jerfcy,  and  in  the  cities  of  Newport,  (Rlio-.lr 
]fland)  New  York,  Philadclplii.i,  I.ancaftcr,  York-town,  Sec.  cnn"rr, 
gations  of  the  brethren,  who  have  thoir  own  churcht^s  and  miniflcr';, 
and  hold  the  fiime  principles,  and  doi^lrinnl  tenets,  and  chnrcli  rii/s 
.Tnd  ceremonies  as  tlie  former,  though  their  local  fitiialiondoes  notailmir 
of  fuch  particular  regulation!.,  ab  arc  peculiar  to  the  regular  fLitlc 
njcnts. 

They  call  themfclves  "  The  United  Brethren  ov  the  Pro, 
TESTANT  Episcopal  Church."  They  arc  called  Moravians,  hi-. 
caufc  the  firft  fcttlers  in  the  Englifli  dominions  were  cliiefly  emigrants 
from  Moravia.  Thefe  were  the  remnant  and  genuine  dcfccndents  of 
the  antient  United  Brethren,  eftabliflied  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  u', 
early  as  the  year  1456.  About  the  middle  of  the  lail  century,  tiify 
left  their  native  country  to  avoid  perfecution,  and  to  enjoy  liberty  of 
confciencc,  and  the  true  exercife  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers, 
They  were  received  in  Saxony,  and  other  I'roteftawt  dominionj,  and 
were  encouraged  to  fettle  among  them,  and  were  joined  by  many  fc- 
tIous  people  of  other  dominions.  They  adhere  to  the  Auguftine  Con- 
feffion  of  Faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Proteltant  divines  at  the 
time  of  the  reformation  in  Germ.any,  in  the  year  1530,  and  prefentcd 
at  the  diet  of  the  empire  at  Aufburg;  and  which,  at  that  timcj  con. 
tained  the  doctrinal  fyftcm  of  all  the  eftablifbed  Proteftant  churches. 
They  retain  the  difcipline  of  their  ancient  church,  and  make  ufe  of 
Epifcopal  ordination,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  them  in  a  direct 
line  of  fucceffion  for  more  than  three  hundred  years,* 

They  profefs  to  live  in  ftrid  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  ChrKl, 
fuch  as  the  obfcrvatlon  of  the  Sabbath,  Infant  Baptifm,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper;  and  in  addition  to  thcfe,  they  praiftice  the  footwaflnng, 
the  kifs  of  love,  and  the  ufe  of  the  lot.  - 

They  were  introduced  into  America  by  count  Zinzesdorf,  and 
fettled  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement  in  America,  as 
early  as  1741.  Regularity,  indullry,  ingenuity,  and  economy,  arc  cha- 
raderiftics  of  this  people. 

*  See  David  Cr.intz'  Hid.  of  'The  ancient  and  modern  United  Brctliren's  Chuicli, 
ti.infiatcd  f  10m  tlie  German,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  La  Trobe.'  London,  1780  Tl'ole 
who  vvifli  to  obtain  a  tliorougli  and  impartial  knowledge  of  their  religious  fentiments  ;r,d 
cufloms,  may  fee  them  excellently  fummed  up  in  a  plain,  but  nervous  ftile,  in  •  An  ex- 
P  ^(ifinn  of  Chriftian  Doftine,  as  taught  in  the  I'roteftant  ch  arch  of  the  United  Brethren,' 
written  i:j  German,  by  A,  G.Spaiigi'iiliergjandtranfiated  andpubliflicdinEngli/hin  I734' 
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TuNKKRS. 

The  Tun  HERS  arc  Co  called  in  iliiifion,  from  the  ivcid  Tit.:k^v, 
v;  put  n  movfi'l  in  faucc.  The  Fnglilh  word  that  c nnvcys  tho  proper 
meaning  of  Tunkors  is  iV^/j  «''  Dippers,  They  have  been  alio  call' d 
Tumblers,  from  the  manner  in  which  thoy  perform  baptifm,  which  is  by 
•^iirting  the  pcrfon,  while  kneeling,  head  firfl:  underwater.  To  as  to  rc- 
friinble  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  aflioa  of  tumbling.  TIic  Cor- 
m:ins  found  the  letters  /  and  b  like  //  and  />;  hence  tlie  words  Tunkers 
and  TumbK'rs,  have  been  coiiiipily  written  Dunkcrs  and  Duniplcrs. 

The  firft  appearing  of  ihefe  pooplc  in  America  was  in  the  year  1710, 
when  about  twenty  families  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and  difperfed  them- 
fclvcs  in  various  parb  of  rcnnfylvania.  'i'hey  are  what  are  called  Ge- 
neral Baptids,  and  hold  the  do*^rine  of  general  redemption  and  ger.eral 
filvation.  They  ufe  great  plainncfs  of  drefs  and  language,  (mi ^.vi'i 
n:ilhcr  fivcar  nor  fght,  nor  go  to  la~,Uf  nor  take  ii:icrtji  f,y  the  moi/ry  tl.'^y 
Ind.  They  commonly  wear  their  beards — keep  the  firfl:  day  Sabbath, 
except  one  congregation — have  the  Lord's  "Supper  with  lis  ancient  at- 
tendants of  Love-feafts,  with  wafhing  of  feet,  kifs  of  charity,  and 
ri.vlit  hand  of  fellowfliip.  They  anoint  the  fick  with  oil  for  their  re- 
i:ovcry,  and  ufc  the  trine  immerfion,  with  laying  on  of  hands  and 
prayer,  even  while  the  perfon  baptifed  is  in  the  water.  Their  church 
government  and  difcipline  are  for  the  mofl  part  fimilar  with  thofe  of 
the  EngliOi  Taptifts,  except  that  every  brother  is  allowed  to  <pcak  in 
the  congregation;  and  their  bed  fpcakcr  is  ufually  ordained  ^^0  be  tlic'." 
winifter.  They  have  deacons,  deaeoncfles,  from  among  their  ancient 
u'iuowr.,  and  exhorters,  who  are  all  licenfed  to  ufe  their  gifts  ftatedlv. 
On  the  whole,  notwithftanding  their  peculiarities,  they  appear  to  be 
HUMBLE,  wELL-MEAN'ixG  CHRISTIANS,  and  havc  acquired  the  cha- 
ratfler  of  the  hamdefs  *  Tunkers. 

Their  principal  fettlement  is  at  Ephrata,  fometimes  called  Tunkers 
Town,  in  Lancafter  county,  fixty  miles  weftward  of  Philadelphia.  It 
conufts  oF  about  forty  buildings,  of  which  three  are  places  of  wor- 
fiiip:  one  is  called  Sharon^  and  adjoins  the  fitter's  apartment  as  a  chapel ; 
another,  belonging  to  the  brother's  apartment,  is  called  Bethany,  To 
thcfe  the  brethren  and  lifters  relort,  feparately  to  worfhip  morning  and 
evening,  and  fometimes  in  the  night.  The  third  is  a  common  church, 
called  Z/j;/,  where  all  in  the  fettlement  meet  once  a  week  for  public  wor- 

*  It  would  be  exceevling'y  happy  for  mankind,  if  this  epithet  couid  be  bcftowed  oa 
iic.  profefled  followers  of  every  other  religious  perfuafion. 
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fhip.  The  brethren  h;ivn  adopted  the  White  Frier's  drcfs,  n-ith  rortitf 
nlrcrations;  the  fillers  that  of  the  nuns;  and  many  of  hnth  h'ke  thfin 
have  fukrn  the  vox  of  ci~lib.icy.  xMI,  liowcvcr,  do  nnt  keep  the  vov, . 
When  the/  marry,  thev  \ci\vk  their  cells  an.l  gr>  among  tlie  married 
}x'(^plc.  7  hey  {n'.i(u\  by  cultivating;  tlu'Ir  lands,  by  attending  a  print- 
ing office,  a  grid  mill,  a  paper  mill,  an  oil  mill,  ilc.  and  the  fiflcrshy 
fpinning,  weaving-,  fc.wing,  &c.  The}- at  firtUlept  on  board  conches 
but  now  on  beds,  and  h:\ve  othcrwifc  abatcil  muth  of  their  former  (wp. 
rity.  Thi.i  congregation  keep  the  fevcnth  day  Sabbath.  Their  finikin; 
is  charming,  owing  to  the  plciifantncfs  of  their  voices,  the  variety  (jf 
parts,  and  the  devout  maniK'r  of  performance.  Ecfldes  this  cnngn\!»a. 
tion  at  '-Ip'iraia,  there  were,  in  1770,  fourteen  others  in  various  other 
p:irts  of  Pennfvlvaria,  and  fonic  in  Marylaiul.  Thf  uhole,  cxclufuc  of 
thofc  in  Maryland,  amounted  to  iipvvar;ls  of  two  thoufund  fouls. 

Men:jo.vists. 

The  MF.:;Noy:5rs  derive  their  name  from  Mfnno  Simon,  a  \v\n\'i* 
of  Witmarsin  Germany,  a  man  of  learning,  bnrnin  the  year  1.50-;,  in 
the  time  of  the  reformation  by  Luther  and  Calvin.  He  a--is  a  fa  nous 
Roman  Catholic  preacher,  till  about  the  year  1,331,  when  he  became  a 
Eaptid.  Some  of  his  followers  came  into  Pennfylvania  from  Nr-.v  I'crk 
and  fettled  at  German-town,  as  early  as  16  ]2.  Tins  is  at  prefont  their 
principal  congregation,  and  the  mother  of  the  ref}.  Tiieir  whole  num- 
ber, in  1770,  in  I'ennfylvania,  was  upwards  of  four  thcufand,  divided 
into  thirteen  churches,  and  for.'-y-two  congrcgatinrs,  under  the  care  of 
fifteen  ordair.cd  min:(lers,  ar.d  fifty-thre<'  licenfed  preachers. 

The  Mennoqiils  do  no;,  like  the  Tunkev?.  hold  the  doftrir.e  of  fene- 
lal  falvution;  yet  like  tl'.cm,  thryx.vill nctllvr  fvcar  rrir  fi^ht,  :r:r  Itm- avj 
ci'vil  njjice,  mr  go  to  /.<-t.v,  imr  take  i)iterejl  fjr  the  mony  thry  L'fid;  nr,in\', 
however,  break  this  lafi  rule.  Some  of  them  wear  f;ieir  bvard=;  wiilli 
each  others  feet,  k:.  and  all  ufe  plalnnefs  of  fprecli  and  drcfa.  51orr/ 
have  been  c>:pellc.i  their  fociety  for  wearing  buckles  in  their  fIioe<;,  aivl 
having  pocket-holes  in  their  coats.  Their  church  government  is  demo. 
cratical.  They  call  tliomfclves  the  PJarmless  Christians,  Re- 
VENGEI.ES3  Christians,  and  Weapo;nI.e5s  Christian's.  I'hoy 
are  Baptjlls  ratlier  in  name  than  in  faft ;  for  they  do  not  ufe  immerlion. 
Their  common  mode  of  baptifai  is  this ;  the  pcrfo.i  to  be  bnptifed 
kneels- the  miniftcr  holds  his  hands  over  him,  into  which  the  deacon 
pours  water,  which  runs  through  upon  the  head  of  the  perfon  kneeling. 
After  this,  follows  impoGtion  of  hands  and  prayer. 
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Universalists. 

Ihc  denomination  (lilcd  Universamsts,  though  ihcir  A;hcmcs  2:1* 
^cry  variiuis,  may  properly  enough  be  divided  into  two  cKilTcs,  viz. 
'Miofc  v.'lio  embrace  the  fchcmc  of  Dr.  Chaunccy,  exhibited  in  liis  book- 
entitled  "  The  Salvation  of  all  Men ;"  and  the  difciplcs  of  Mr.  Win- 
chcller  and  Mr.  John  Murray. 

A  judicious  fuminary  of  J")r.  Chaunccy's  fentimcnts,  has  been  given  in 
H.  Adains's  View  of  Religions,  as  follows: 

<*  Tliat  the  fchemc  of  revelation  has  the  happincfs  of  all  mankind 
lying  at  bottom,  as  its  great  and  ultimate  end;  that  it  gradually  tends 
to  this  end  J  and  will  not  fail  of  its  accompliflimcnt,  when  fully  co.ti- 
pk'ttd.     Some,  in  confequence  of  its  operation,  as  conducted  by  the 
Son  of  God,  will  be  difpofed  and  enabled,  in  this  prefent  ftate,  to 
make   fuch  improvements  in  virtue,   the  only  rational  preparative  for 
happinefb,  as  that  they  fliall  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  it  in  the  next 
i!ute.     Others  wlio  have  proved  incurable  under  the  means  which  have 
been  ufed  with  them  in  this  ftate,  inliead  of  being  happy  in  the  next, 
vvill  be  awfully  miferable;  not  to  continue  fo  finally,  but  that  the/ 
iiiay  be  convinced  of  their  folly,  and  recovered  to  a  virtuous  frame  of 
mind:  and  this  will  be  the  efteftofthe  future  torments  upon  many ; 
ilie  confetjuencc  whereof  will  be  their  falvation,  they  bein^  thus  fitted 
for  it.     And  there  may  be  yet  other  ftatcs,  before  the  fchemc  of  God 
may  be  perfected,  and  mankind  univerfally  cured  of  their  moral  difor- 
dcis,  and  in  this  way  qualified  fcr,  and  finally  inflated  in,  eternal  happi- 
ncfs.     But  however  many  ftatcs  fome  of  the  individuals  of  the  human 
fpcoies  may  pafs  through,   and  of  however  long  continuance  they  maV 
be,  the  whole  is  intended  to  fubferve  the  grand  defign  of  tad-jerfal  hap. 
t'lKcfs,  and  will  finally  terminate  in  h ;  infomach,  that  the  J'ow  of  God 
and  Ha-vmr  cf  men  will  not  deliver  up  his  truft   into  the  hands  of  his 
Fiuhei-f  who  committed  it  to  him,  till  he  hai  difcharged  his  obligations 
ia^irtue  of  it;  having  finally  fixed  all  men  in  heaven,  when  Gcd  will 
he  Al!  in  Alir 

The  number  of  tliis  denomination  is  not  known.  The  open  advo- 
cates of  this  fcheme  arc  lew ;  though  the  number  is  larger  who  embrace 
the  doftrine  of  the  falvation  of  all  men,  upon  principles  fomewhat  fimi- 
lar,  but  varioufly  differing  from  thofe  on  which  the  above-mentioncii 
icheme  is  grounded. 

Article  Uiivcrfalijfs,  where  the  reader  may  find  alfs  a  fununary  of  the  a  tUictntt 
frr  in-l  ji;uin!i  hi.  fche.ne, 
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The  latrcr  claf3i)f  Unin-rf.iliils  have  a  new  fclifinc,  iliniririg  cfTc, ■ 
tially  from  tliat  of  the  tunncr,  which  tlicy  rcjcd  as  inconfiUcnt  and  aL. 
i'lr^l:  ard  they  cannot  conceive  how  they  \v!io  cnil»racc  it,  can,  ''  with 
any  ilcgrcc  of  {iru^nictv;  be  called  Univf.rsai.ists,  on  Apoltolio  priii. 
cipl'-s,  as  it  iloos  not  appear  tl.'.t  they  have  anj-  idea  of  bcin^^'  fued  by> 
<-T  '.'  the  Lord,  with  an  c\erlarting,  oi  whlj  anj- falvatioa." — Ilcntc 
they  tail  them  "  Pharisaical  Universai-ists,  who  are  ay/V/zV/j- /,» 

J "-.i-'fy  t'"'''"/'^^''^ ''■'■'* * • 

It  is  Jilncult  to  fay  wliat  is  the  prefent  fehcinc  of  the  drnomin.itioif 
of  which  wc  are  now  fpcaking;  for  they  differ  not  only  from  all  other 
Univcrfalitls,  and  from  each  other,  but  even  from  themfclvcs  at  dif. 
fcrcnt  periods.  The  reader,  however,  may  form  nn  idea  of  fomcof  thcl: 
r,-net'i  In  mi  what  follows,  collected  from  the  letter  referred  to  in  the 
mv.i-.  ']'Jiis  letter,  written  by  a  man  ol'firit  rate  talents,  and  the  hcai! 
of  thedenon-!in;iticn,  and  proieilin;;  to  rei^lify  millakcs  refpeiHnj;;  dc 
rrine^  j^ropi^ated  under  the  Chriflian  name — to  give  the  charat'ter  of  a 
Co.\s-  It:  .•-;•»•  UiNivER' At.  1ST— and  to  acciuaint  liie  world  with  thcii 
Ki:  AL  fentiments,  we  ha\c  rcafon  to  conclude,  gives  as  true  ai»  iiccour;'. 
of  their  fchcmc  as  can  be  obtained- 

Fruin  this  letter  it  appears,  that  they  believe  "  that  Religion  of  /S„7c 
fort  or  other,  is  a  public  benefit;"  and  that  every  perfon  is  at  liberty,  and 
is  bound  to  fi:pport  vvhathe  conceives  to  be  the //v/r  Religion — Th.it 
public  worfliip  on  e-vcry  firfl:  day  of  the  week,  is  an  incuml)cnt  duty  on 
all  xfi\  lovers  of  divine  truth— that  prayer,  as  it  indicates  truft  /;/,  and 
dependence  ou  God,  is  part  of  his  wordiip — Tiicy  believe  that  tlie  /><'- 
cfh'cr,  who  licgiiilcd  Eve,  and  not  owx  Jirjf  parents  themfelves,  did  the 
deed  which  bruUf»ht  ruin  and  death  on  all  the  human  race — That  there 
are  two  clafl'es  of  iallen  finners — the  Ax  gels  who  kept  not  their  firft 
fll  ate,  and  the  hum  a  n  nature,  deceived  by  the  former,  and  apparentlj 
dcllro)ed  confequent  thereon; — that  a  jnji  God,  in  the  law  given  by 
Mofes,  has  denounced  death  and  the  curfe  on  everyone  I'jbo  contmueth  mt 
in  all  things,  nvrittcn  in  the  book  of  the  laiv  to  do  them  —  \)\iX  that  x\[t  faint 
God  was  manifellcd  in  the  flefli  as  the  head  of  every  man,  made  under  tk 
lu'v.\  to  ndcan  them  that  are  under  the  laiv,  being  made  a  curfe  for  them-^ 
that  Itc  tajied  death  for  ei-ery  many  being  a  Saviour,  not  of  tifewj  only, 
but  of  all  vien — and  that  the  declaration  of  this  is  the  Gofpcl. — They  be- 
lieve that  when  God  denounces  on  the  human  race,  woes,  wrath,  tribu. 
ladon,  death,  damnation,  S<.c.  in  the  Scriptures,  he  fpeaks  in  his  legifla- 
tive  capacity,  as  thejult  God  who  will   by  no  neajis  clear  the gudty — that 

*JVlr.  Murray's.  ««  Letter  to  a  Fiicnd,"  page  40,  41.  printed  in  Bofton,  1791. 

when 
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sshcn  lie  r^)caks  of  mercy,  grace,  pe.Kc,  of  lilc  ni  the  g\{t  of  Coi,  ml 
filvation  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  fpcaks  in  the  cliaradtcr  of  the  JuJ}  (loJ 
tviti  Saviour, — that  the  former  li  the  language  of  the  lawj  the  latter  U 
rhe  language  of  the  CJol|ii'l. 

They  believe  that  the  Prliur  of  Peace  came  to  favc  the  l-:m^n  vatme 
from  the  power  and  iloininlon  of  tlu  M  -/,  and  liis  works — that  he  came 
toilcftroy  the  latter,  that  he  sni^ht  favc  the  former — That  **  Sin  is'thc 
work  of  the  Devil — tl,  f  he  is  the  //>;/*■>•  ami  Duer  of  whatever  gives 
ollVnce"— That  Jcfus,  as  t!u' Saviour  of  the  world,  (liall  feparatc  from 
his  kingdom,  both  the  r'vi/  f  Gorier  and  his  evil  works;  the  tvil  iror,'ui, 
IP.  the  tharafter  of  goafs — the  czil  ni'sris  in  the  cliararter  of  fairs. 
They  fiippofe  that  what  is  wicked  in  mankind,  is  rcprcfented  by  the 
nil  feed  fown  by  the  txil  0;:t  in  luf.an  nature^  and  that  "  when  tiie 
i^jwcr  of  the  evil  feed,  and  all  tlic  evil  feud  fown,  (hall  be  feparatcd 
from  the  feed  which  God  fowcd,  then  the  feed  which  is  properly  God's 
fad,  will  be  like  him  who  fowed  it,  pure  and  holy."  , 

"i'{i«y  confidcrall  ordinances  ^^  merely j7jad'Ji^s',  yet  they  celebrate  ^  • 
Lcrd's  Supper,  by  eating  and  drinking  wine— and  fome  of  them  fuppofe 
that  tvny  time  they  eat  bread  and  drink  wine,  they  comply  with  our 
Lori's  injnn(5lion,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  mc." — Various  other 
opinions  prevail  among  them  refpedling  this  ordinance,  and  that  of  bap- 
tif'n.  They  "  admit  of  but  one  baprifm,  the  baptizer  Jefus  Chrift  ; 
the  elements  made  ufe  of,  the  Holy  Ghoft  and  lire" — yet  they  arc 
wilhng,  ID  order  to  avoid  contention,  ♦*  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men,"  and  io  baptize  ini-ants  uy  si- u inkling,  or  adults  ev  im- 
mersion— or  to  omit  thefe  figns  altogether,  according  as  the  opinions 
of  parents  may  vary  upon  this  fubjcft — Some  think  it  proper  to  dedicate 
tliHr  children  to  the  Lord,  by  putting  them  into  the  arms  of  the  miniflcr, 
to  be  by  him  prefented  to  Chrill,  to  be  baptized  with  his  baptifm,  in  the 
r::me  of  the  Trinity,  the  ininifter  at  the  fame  time  to  blcfs  them  in  the 
words  in  which  God  commanded  Aaron  and  his  fons  to  blefs  the  children 
of  IfracI — **  The  Lord  blefs  thee,  ice."  It  appears  ::<.  ^inrt,  that  their 
noticns  ntfpefting  thefe  ordinances  are  various,  and  .  ith  many  vague, 
ar.dunfcttkd. 

They  believe  in  a  judgment /<{/?  and  a  judgm.cnt  to  come — that  the 
frji  judgment  is  either  that  in  which  the  world  was  judged  in  the  fccond 
Adam,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  "  Noiv  is  the  J  a. lament  of 
this  tuorld — fisiv  is  the  Prince  of  this  ixiorld  cajl  cut  and  judgment  exe- 
cuted on  them  and  on  the  whole  human  7iaturc,  according  to  the  righ'e- 
';;i5  judgment  of  God— or  that  which  e-'er;    ir,.m  is  to  cxercife  upon 
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himfelf,  according  to  the  words  *^  juJge  jour/cl'ves  and  ye  Jhall  tiot  Ic 
iudged"'—'''  The  judgment  to  come  is  that  in  which  all  who  l.a-.  c  n-n 
judged  themfelves — all  unbelievers  of  tlie  human  race,  and  all  ikc  falk  11 
angels,  fhall  be  judged  by  the  Saviour — hut  thefe  two  characters,  viz, 
unbelieiers  of  the  human  race^  and  the  fallen  angels,  fliall  be  placed,  thi; 
former oxi  the  r'rght,  the  latter  on  the  left  hand  of  their  Judge;  the  one 
under  the  denomination  of /^<'<'/,  for  vvhofe  falvation  the  Saviour  laid 
down  his  life — the  other  under  the  denomination  of  goats,  who  are  tlit 
accurfed,  whofe  nature  he  paffed  by — "  The  human  nature,"  i.  e.  t!.c 
Jbeep  or  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  "  as  the  offspring  of  the  ever- 
lafting  Father,  and  the  ranfomed  of  the  Zor^/— (hall  be  brought,  by  divlnt; 
power,  into  the  kingdom  prepared  for  them,  before  the  foundation  of  tic 
ivorld— the  other  nature,  i.  e.  the  goats,  or  fallen  angels,  "  will  be  fen: 
into  the  f re  prepared  for  them."*  From  which  it  appears,  that  it  ib  theii 
t)pinion,  that  unbelievers  of  the  human  race,  or //jeep,  and  the  fallen  an^il:, 
or  goats,  will  be  the  only  claffes  of  creatures  concerned  in  the  au  aids  of 
the  laft  judgment — and  that  the  righteous,  or  believers  in  Chriil,  will 
not  then  be  judged,  having  previoufly  judged  themfelves  "'"—*'  But  the 
rell  of  mankind,"  fay  they,  **  will  be  the  fubjeds  of  this  judgment, 
when  our  Saviour  fhall  he  retiealed  from  hcauen  in  flaming  fire,  luk'.;:^ 
tvcngeancc  on  thetn  that  hww  7iot  God,  and  obey  7iQt  the  gofpcl ;  and  iky 
fhall  then  be  punijhed  ivith  e-vcrlaji'mg  dijlruttion  from  the  pnfnce  f  tin 
Lord  and  the  glory  of  his  poiucr."  Their  inferences  from,  and  expofitioi. 
of  this  paffagc,  are  peculiar,  and  will  ferve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  ot 
their  manner  of  explaining  other  parallel  pafi'agcs  of  Scripture.  Frcni 
this  awful  revelation  of  the  Saviour,  to  take  vengeance  on  thcia  that 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gofpel,  they  infer  this  coulK;uentc. 
they  Ihall  then  be  made  to  know  God,  and  obey  the  gofpel. --'1  he  cvir- 
lafting  dcftruclion,  from  the  prefence  of  the  Lord  and  the  glory  ci'  hi: 

*  The  reader  willdoubtlefs  notice  tliat  tlie  plural  pronoun  thai:,  h  f^vcial  time;  lifJ 
to  exprcfs  the  fin^ubr  noan  l:un:an  nature,  and  P:h:cc  of  iLis  ':i;ii,\i,  as  tin;  Lukjji 
raf:/'-:,  fic,  (hall  be  brought  Into  the  kingdom  prepared  ;or  i.Lm;  the  ot'.icr  mature  wv. 
be  fent  into  the  fire  preprared  for  thetn— -the  Prince  of  this  iior/J  ihall  be  ca!l  out,  u::. 
judgment  be  c.tccutc.l  on  them.  Twis  ii  a  pluafcolo^y  at-puvcaUy  pcciiiiar  to  :.■ 
denomination. 

f  In  the  following  pa(Lge,  the  contrary  fecms  to  be  averted.  Speakinj:  of  the  l:.- 
judgement  Ic  is  faid,  "  Here,  inllead  of  head  and  n.cmberi  being  judged  tOj^etlvr,  b) 
the  brjj,  Chijl,  the  di-vinc  nature,  the  members  mc  co:ifidi  red  in  then-  diftindt  chaiac- 
tcri,  as  g'jcd  3.\i^  t\i\,  Oi- believer  and  unbeliever,  as  ck'ddrcn  of  iirbt,  and  thiUri'i;  c; 
d.»;lj.nef;i— .ind  j«</|j-./  by  tlieli"  own  hea.!.'* 
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mwer,  with  which  they  J^all  be  punilhed,  they  fuppofe  is  fufTcred  by  un- 
l)eUevers,  in  confequence  of  the  rmelation  of  the  everlafting  (ieftru(flion, 
"re-jiou!  to  this  awful  period— and  that  they  will  fufFer  no  puniflimcnt 
^ftcr  it — for  "  it  is  not  fald,"  they  fay,  "  that  they  (hall  be  e'vrrlnflhigly 
iianirncd  with  deftruftlon."  They  explain  their  idea  of  everlajimi; 
Hnijkment  and  Juf  ritig  the  pain  of  eternal  fire,  thus,  <'  Were  ir  pojjihle 
to  find  a  culinary  ..re  that  never  would  be  extinguithed,  but  rcn.-iin  in 
the  RrifteA  fenfe  of  the  word,  rverlaji'mg  or  f/^rW— fhould  any  mem- 
ber of  the  body  pafs  through  that  burning  flame,  though  but  a  moment  of 
\m  had  been  thus  fpenl  in  pafling  through  ;  yet  even  in  that  momcvtf  it 
would  fufFcr  the  pain  of  eternal  fire.'*  But  whether  they  believe  it  pnffihle 
that  there  fhould  be  fuch  a  fire,  or  that  unbelievers  fhall  be  doomed  to 
{after  the  piivijhment  of  eternal  f^re  by  thus  pafling  through  it,  I  do  not 
lini  exprcfsly  aiTer    d,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  do. 

They  do  not  fuppofe  that  "  all  mankind  will  be  on  a  level  in  the 
article  of  death,  but  that  they  who  die  in  unbelief,  will  lie  doivn  in  for' 
nw,  and  rife  to  tic  refurrcftion  of  Jamnation,  or  condemnation ;  and 
when  the  books  fhall  be  opened,  and  the  dead,  both  fmall  and  great, 
fl;all  be  judged  out  of  the  things  written  in  the  books— every  mouth 
ihall  be  Hopped,  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God  ;  and  while 
conuious  of  guilt,  but  ignorant  of  a  Saviour — they  (hall  call  on  the 
rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  on  them  to  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of 
the  Lam.b— But  that  in  this  judgtnent  xht  judge  is  the  Saviour'— i\ity  will 
K"  judged  by  their  onun  head;"  and  as  the  head  of  every  man  is  Chrifl: 
•  •-.-'il  of  courfe  muft  be  acquitted  and  faved. 

Although  they  believe  that  the  Devil  is  the  doer  or  miorhr  of  every 
thinp-  that  gives  offence  ;  yet  they  affert  that  "  all  men  at  all  times  are 
finners,  and  come  (hort  of  the  glory  of  God" — but  they  believe  that 
vhat  Chrift  fufFercd,  *'  was  confidered  by  the  Great  La'u.-gi'ver,  as  done 
and  futfered  !>y  every  man  in  his  own  perfon  ;  and  that  every  man  is  as 
much  interefted  in  what  Chrift,  the  fecond  Adam  did,  as  they  were  ia 
'vhat  the  firft  Adam  did"'— This  idea  appears  to  be  incongruous  with 
any  future  juclgin^-nt  of  any  kind,  The  Confijlent  Uni-verfalijl,  tlierefore 
"docs  net  confuler  himfelf  under  the  law  any  more  than  a  woman  con- 
fiJers  hcrfclf  under  the  direiflion  or  dominion  of  a  hufband  that  is  dead 
and  hurled — nor  is  he  afraid  of  death,  being  aflured  that  Jefus  hath 
abolifhiui  death,  and  left  nothing  of  it  hut  xhc/hatioiv." 

The  UnivcrAilifts  of  this  denomination,  in  common  with  other  Chrif- 
tians,  profefs  thcmfelves  to  be  the  advocates  of  ptetyy  relig'mn,  and  /»3- 
/<i%. — They  affert  the  duty  of  doing  right  as  men — as  members  of  civil 
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i'ocitty — and  as  Chriflians.  As  mere  men,"  they  hold,  that  "they  iT.tjft 
fj/ow  t/aiuiv,  or  they  will  fink  beneath  the  level  of  the  beafts  of  the 
field,"-— and  yet  they  afTert  that  "  all  the  rightconjftefs  found  in  the  hfjl  cf 
mere  human  nature  is  but  a  filthy  rag" — That  as  members  of  civil  focietv 
they  muft  fubmit  to  the  laws,  or  if  thought  too  fevcre,  they  may  avoid 
them  by  a  removal  from  the  date." — That  as  Chriftians  they  muft  be 
imder  the  direction  of  Chrid,  and  do  n.vhatjot'vcr  he  ammands  them; 
and  thefe  are  hir,  commandments,  ^^  that  n.vc  hdie-vc  hi  hlwy  and  lo-a 
cue  another.^' 

This  denomin.ntion  of  Univerfalirts,  arc  not  very  numerous  in 
the  United  States,  fome  are  in  Pcnnfvlvaaia — fome  in  different  parts  cf 
New  York,  Connefticut,  Rhode  Idand,  and  New  Hampdiirc  ;  but  the 
body  of  them  are  in  Bofton,  and  GiouceRer,  in  Maffachufctts.  Thpv 
have  fcveral  conftitutcd  churches,  which  are  governed  by  an  ecclcilnlli- 
cal  conuitution,  formed  in  1789,  by  a  convention  of  their  mini^.erj  a: 
Philadelphia. 


■■I  r'f 


SHAKERS. 

This  is  a  fm  all  and  fmg'd^r  fe.fh  of  Chriflians,  which  have  fprung  up 
in  America  as  lately  as  1774  ;  when  a  few  of  this  feet  went  from  Eng- 
land to  New  York,  and  there  being  joined  by  a  few  others,  they  fettled 
at  Nifqueunia,  above  Albany,  which  is  their  principal  fettlement :  a  fliy 
others  are  fcattcred  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  head  of  this  party,  while  ihe  lived,*  was  Anna  Leefe,  flyled  the 
EleftLady.  Her  followers  afTerted,  that  (Tje  was  the  woman  fpcken  of 
in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Revelations,  and  that  flie  fpokc  fcventy-two 
tongues :  and  although  thefe  tongues  were  unintelligible  to  the  living, 
fhe  converfed  with  the  dead  who  underdood  her  language.  7  hey  si- 
ledged  alfo  that  flic  was  the  mother  of  all  the  Ele^ ;  that  (lie  travailed 
for  the  whole  world — that  no  blcffing  could  defcend  to  any  perfon  but 
only  by  and  through  her,  and  that  in  the  way  of  her  being  poflciTod  of 
their  fins,  by  their  confcfTmc;  and  repenting  of  them,  one  by  one,  Re- 
cording to  her  direflion. 

Their  leading  do(nrinal  tenets,  as  given  by  one  of  their  ovvm  denomi- 
nation, are,  "  That  the  fiirft  rcfurrei'linn  is  already  come,  and  now  is  t.\£ 
lime  to  judge  thcmfclvcs.  That  they  have  power  to  heal  the  ii:k,  to 
raife  the  dead,  and  caft  out  devils.     That   they  have  a  correfpondence 

•  This     woman    alTcrteci,     lliat    fli"^     fli  u!d    never    die;     but     nitwit!-! f^and'nj 

iiei-   prcdiftions    and   aneitlons    to  tlic   contiay,    fhe   died    in    17S4;    anl  wii  f''- 

ccedcd  by  one  J,:mjs  W,,itakcr,   win  a'fi  d'/j'.  in  IT*'?.     Jot'cpH  M':n.cha:n,  who  h>ii 

attainsd  the  ivputatijn  of  a  pvophet  u.vion^  th'.-ii,  is  it  pier-jn":  t';clr  leaJi;!. 
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with  angels,  the  fpirits  of  the  faints  and  their  departed  friends.  That 
tliey  fpeak  with  divers  kind  of  tr-ngiies  in  their  public  aflemblies.  That 
it  is  lawful  to  prartife  <vocai  mujic  with  dancing  in  the  Chriftian  churches, 
ifitbe  praftlfcvl  in  praiing  the  Lord.  Thar  their  church  is  come  out 
of  the  order  -if  natural  gen  ration,  to  be  as  Chrlft  was;  and  that  thofe 
who  have  wives  are  as  t'  .mgh  tliey  had  none.  Tliat  by  thefe  means 
heaven  begins  upon  earth,  <i.'d  they  thereby  Infe  their  earthly  and  fen- 
fual  relation  10  A-iam  the  firlt,  and  erne  to  be  tranfparent  in  their  ideas, 
in  the  'iright  an.',  heavenly  vifions  of  God.  ""J  hat  fome  of  their  people 
are  of  the  number  of  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thoufand,  who  were  re- 
dec.icd  from  the  earth,  and  were  not  defiled  with  women.  That  the 
woai  everlafting,  when  ppplied  to  the  punifliment  of  the  wicked,  means 
only  a  limited  }^tx\oA,  except  hi  the  cafe  ef  thofe  ivho  fall  from  i/.^eir  church  ; 
and  that  for  fuch  there  is  no  furgivenefs,  neither  in  this  world  nor  that 
which  is  to  come.  That  it  is  unlawful  to  fwear,  game,  or  ufe  compli- 
ments— and  that  water  baptifai  and  the  Lord's  Supper  are  aboliflied. 
That  Adam's  fin  is  not  imputed  to  his  poltcrity — and  that  the  doftrines 
pf  cledion  and  reprobation  are  to  be  rejected." 

The  difcipl  ne  of  this  denomination  is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  per- 
kciion  of  their  leaders.  The  Mother,  or  the  Eleft  Lady,  it  is  faid,  obeys 
God  through  Chrift.  European  elders  obey  her.  American  labourers, 
and  common  people  obey  them  :  while  confeiuon  is  made  of  every  fecret 
thing,  from  the  oldeil  to  the  youngrft.  1  he  people  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  tliey  are  feen  through  and  through  in  the  gofpel  glafs  of 
perfeiTtlon,  by  their  teachers,  who  behold  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  and  in- 
numerable worlds  of  fpirits  go,>d  and  bad. 

Thcfc  {vople  are  generally  inftrufted  to  be  very  induftrious,  and  H 
Irlng  in  acLc^ding  to  their  ab'.litjy  to  keep  up  the  meeting.  They  vary 
in  their  "xercifes.  '1  heir  heavy  dancing,  as  it  is  called,  is  performed 
by  a  perpetual  fpringing  from  the  houfe  floor,  about  four  inches  up  and 
down,  both  in  the  mens  and  womens  apartment,  moving  about  with  ex- 
traordinary tranfport,  fmging  fometimes  one  at  a  time,  fometimes 
iT.ore. 

Ihis  elevation  gfFefts  the  nerves,  fo  that  they  have  intervals  o{  fhud- 
iiyiiig,  as  if  they  v\cre  in  a  ftrong  fit  of  the  ague,  they  fometimes  clap 
liaiids  and  leap  fo  as  to  ilrike  the  joifts  above  their  heads.  They  throw 
ciF  their  ouiGde  garments  in  thefe  exercifes,  and  fpend  their  ftrength 
very  cheerfully  this  way.  Their  chief  fpeaker  often  calls  for  attention ; 
\vhen  they  all  flop  and  hear  fome  harangue,  and  then  fall  to  dancing 
again.  I'Hey  aflert  that  their  dancing  is  the  token  of  the  great  joy 
a:;i  happincfs  of  the  new  Jerufalem  fiatct  and  denotes  the  vit^or/  over 
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fin.  One  of  the  poftures  which  increafes  among  them,  is  turning  round 
ytXY  fvvift  for  an  hour  or  two.  This,  they  fay,  is  to  (how  the  grcar. 
power  of  God. 

They  fometimes  fall  on  their  knees  and  make  a  found  like  the  roar- 
ing of  many  Waters,  in  groans  and  cries  to  God,  as  they  fay,  for  the 
wicked  world  who  pcrfccute  them.  * 


JEWS. 

The  Jews  are  not  numerous  in  the  United  States,  They  have,  how, 
ever,  fynagogues  at  Savannah,  Charlefton,  (South  Carolina)  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Newport.  Befides  thofe  who  refide  at  thefe  placesj 
there  are  others  fcattered  in  different  towns  in  the  United  States, 

The  Jews  in  Charlefton,  among  other  peculiarities  in  burying  thei? 
dead,  have  thefe  :  After  the  funeral  dirge  is  fung,  and  juft  before  the 
corpfe  is  depofited  in  the  grave,  the  coffin  is  opened,  and  a  fmall  bag  of 
earth,  taken  from  the  grave,  is  carefully  put  under  the  head  of  the  de. 
ccafed;  then  fome  powder,  faid  to  be  earth  brought  from  Jcrufa- 
lem,  and  carefully  kept  for  this  purpofe,  is  taken  and  pwt  upon  the  eyes 
of  the  corpfe,  in  token  of  their  remembrance  of  the  holy  land,  and  of 
their  expeftations  of  returning  thither  in  God's  appointed  time. 

The  articles  of  their  faith  are  well  known,  and  therefore  need  no  de- 
fcription.  They  generally  expeft  a  glorious  return  to  the  Hely  Land, 
when  they  fliall  be  exalted  above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  And 
they  flatter  themfelves  that  the  period  of  their  return  will  fpeedily  arrive, 
though  they  do  not  venture  to  fix  the  precife  time. 

The  whole  number  of  perfons  who  profefs  the  Jcwifh  religion,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  three  millions,  who,  m 
their phrafe  /f,  are  witneffes  of  the  unity  of  Cod  in  all  the  nations  in  the 
world. 

Befidcs  the  religious  fedts  here  enumerated,  there  are  a  few  of  the  Ger- 
man inhabitants  in  Pennfylvania,  who  are  ftyled  Swinsfildi ans, and, 
in  Maryland,  a  fmall  number  called  Nicolites  or  New  Quakers; 
but  the  diftinguifhing  fentiments  of  thefe  fedU  are  not  material,  confifting 
chiefly  of  a  few  peculiarities. 


m^ 


•  H,  Adams's  "  View  of  Religions."  Aiticic  Shakers. 
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IN  addition  to  what  we  have  already  written  of  the  difcovery  and 
fettlcment  of  North  America,  we  fhall  give  a  brief  hiftory  of  the 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  with  a  (ketch  of  the  events  which  preceded 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  revolution.  This  general  view  of  the 
hiftory  of  the  United  States  will  ferve  as  a  fuitable  introduAion  to  the 
particular  hiftories  of  the  feveral  ftatcs,  which  will  be  given  in  their 
proper  places. 

America  was  originally  peopled  by  uncivilized  nations,  which  lived 
moilly  bv  hunting  and  filhing.  The  Europeans,  who  firft  vifited  thefe 
fhores,  treating  the  natives  as  wild  beafts  of  the  foreft,  which  have  no 
property  in  the  woods  where  they  roam,  planted  the  ftandard  of  their 
refpe^ive  mafters  where  they  firft  landed,  and  in  their  names  claimed 
the  country  by  right  of  d'tjcovery, 

Henry  the  Seventh  of  England  granted  to  John  Cabot  and  his  three 
fons  a  commifiion,  "  to  navigate  all  parts  of  the  ocean  for  the  purpofe 
of  difcovcring  Iflands,  countries,  regions,  or  provinces,  either  of  Gentiles 
or  Infidels,  which  have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  all  Chriftian  people, 
\vlth  power  to  fet  up  his  ftandard,  and  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  fame  as 
JsiTals  of  the  crowr,  of  England."  By  virtue  of  this  comraiflion,  in  1498, 
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Scbaftian  Cabot  explored  and  took  poiTcflion  of  a  great  part  of  the 
North  American  continent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  ihc  kmg  ot" 
England. 

The  country  thus  difcovered  by  Cabot,  was  pollelfed  by  nume- 
rous tribes  or  nations  of  people.  As  thcfe  had  been  till  then  unknown 
to  all  other  princes  or  ftates,  they  could  not  poflil-ly  have  owed  their 
allegiance  or  fubjcdion  to  any  foreign  power  on  earth  ;  they  muft  have 
therefore  been  independent  communities,  and  as  fuch,  capable  of  ac- 
quiring territori.il  property,  in  the  fame  ijianner  as  other  nations.  Of 
the  various  principles  on  which  a  right  to  foil  has  been  founded,  there 
is  none  fuperior  to  immemorial  occupancy.  From  what  time  the  Abo- 
rigines of  America  had  refided  therein,  or  from  what  place  they  migrated 
thither,  were  queftions  of  doubtful  folution,  but  it  was  certain  that  they 
had  long  been  fole  occupants  of  the  country.  In  this  (late  no  Eu- 
ropean prince  could  derive  a  title  to  the  foil  from  difcovcry,  becaiifc 
that  can  give  a  right  only  to  lands  and  things  which  cither  have  never 
been  owned  or  poffeffed,  or  which,  after  being  owned  or  polTcfled, 
have  been  voluntarily  deferted.  The  right  of  the  Indian  nations  to  the 
foil  in  their  pofleflion  was  founded  in  nature.  It  was  the  free  and  liberal 
gift  of  heaven  to  them,  and  fuch  as  no  foreigner  could  rightfully  annul. 
The  blinded  fuperlHtion  of  the  times  regarded  the  Deity  as  the  partial 
Godof  Chriftians,  and  not  as  the  common  father  of  faints  and  favagej. 
The  pervading  influence  of  philofophy,  rcafon,  and  truth,  has,fince  that 
period,  given  us  better  notions  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
obligations  of  morality.  Thefe  unqueftionably  are  not  confined  to 
particular  modes  of  fliith,  but  extend  univerfaily  to  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, to  Chriftians  and  Infidels. 

Unfounded,  however,  as  the  claims  of  European  Sovereigns  to  Ame- 
rican territories  were,  they  fcverally  proceeded  to  aft  upon  them.  B/ 
tacit  confent  they  adopted  as  a  new  law  of  nations,  that  the  countries 
which  each  explored  fhould  bo  the  abfolute  property  of  the  difcovercr. 
While  they  thus  fported  with  the  rights  of  unoffending  nations,  they 
could  not  agree  in  their  refpedive  Ihares  of  the  common  fpoil.  The 
Portuguefc  and  Spaniards,  inflamed  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  national  ag- 
grandizement, contended  for  the  exclufive  fovercignty  of  what  Co- 
lumbus had  explored.  Animated  by  the  rancour  of  commercial  jea- 
loufy,  the  Dutch  and  Portuguefe  fought  for  the  Brazils.  Contrary  to 
her  genuine  intcrelh,  England  commenced  a  war  in  order  that  her  con- 
traband traders  on  the  Mexican  coaft,  claimed  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
mi^ht  no  longer  be  fearclied.     No  farther  ba^l;  than  the  middle  of  the 
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prcfent  century,  a  contcft  concerning  boundaries  of  American  territory 
belonging  to  neither,  occalloncd  a  long  and  bloody  war  between  France 
inJ  England. 

Though  QMcen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  Firft  denied  the  authority 

of  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  give  away  the  country  of  infidels,  yet  they  fo 

far  adopted  the  fanciful  diftinftion  between  the  rights  of  Heathens  and 

the  rights  of  ChriiHans,  as  to  make  it  the   foundation  of  their  refpec- 

tive  grants.     They  freely  gave  away  what  did  not  belong  to  them  with 

no  other  provifo,  than  that  '*  the  territories  and  diftriifts  fo  granted,  be  not 

previoufly  occupied  and  poffcffcd  by  the  fubjcdls  of  any  other  Chriftian 

prince  or  ftate."     The  firft  Englifli  patent  which  was  given  for  the  pur* 

pofe  of  coloni/j'ng  the  country  difcovered  by  tl.c  Cabors,  was  granted  by 

Qneen  Elizabeth  to  Sif  Humphry  Gilbert,  in  1578,  but  this  provcJ 

abortive.     In  J  581,  (be  licenced  Walter  Raleigh,  "  to  fearch  for  Hca* 

then  lands  not  inhabited  by  Chriftian  people,"  and  granted  to  him  ia 

fee  all  the  foil  '*  within  two  hundred  leagues  of  the  places  where  his 

people  fhould  make  their  dwellings  and  abidings."     Under  his  aufpiccs 

an  inconfiderable  colony  took  poffeffion  of  a  part  of  the  American  coaft, 

which  now  forms  North-Carolina.     In  honour  of  the  Virgin  Queen  his 

fovereign,  he  gave  to  the  whole  country  the  name  of  Virginia,     Thefe 

firft  fettlerf,  and  feveral  others  who  followed  them,   were  either  de- 

llroyed  by  the  natives,  removed   by  fuccceding  navigators,  or  died 

without   leaving  any  behind   to   tell  their  melancholy  ftory,  for  they 

were  never  more  heard  of.    No  permanent  fcttlement  was  effeded  till 

the  reign  of  James  the  Firft. 

In  the  courfe  of  little  more  than  a  century,  was  the  Englifli  North- 
American  continent  peopled  and  parcelled  out  into  diftind  governments. 
Little  did  the  wlfdom  of  the  two  preceding  centuries  forefee  tke 
confequences  both  good  and  evil,  that  were  to  refult  to  the  old  world 
from  difcovering  and  colonizing  the  new.  When  we  confider  the  ira- 
menfe  floods  of  gold  and  filver  which  have  flowed  from  it  into  Europe, 
the  fubfcijuent  incrc^fe  of  induftry  md  population,  the  prodigious  ex- 
tenfion  of  commerce,  manufiiClures,  and  na-.igation,  and  the  influence 
of  the  whole  en  manners  and  arts,  we  fee  facli  an  accumulation  of  good, 
as  leads  us  to  rank  Columbus  among  the  grcateft  benefa(^ors  of  the 
human  race  :  but  when  we  view  the  injullicc  done  the  natives,  the  ex- 
tirpation of  many  of  their  numerous  nations,  whofe  names  are  no  more 
heard  ; — The  havoc  made  among  the  firft  fettlers ; — The  flavery  of  the 
Africans,  to  which  America  has  furnilhcd  the  temptation  ;  and  the  many 
long  and  bloody  wars  which  it  has  occalioneJ,  we  behold  fuch  a  crowd 
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of  woes,  as  excites  an  apprehenfion,  that  tlie  evil  has  outweighed  the 
good. 

In  vain  do  we  look  Among  ancient  nations  for  examples  of  colonies 
eftablidied  on  principles  of  policy,  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  colonies  of 
Great- Britain.  England  did  not,  like  the  republics  of  Greece,  obliTc 
her  fons  to  form  diftant  communiti«;s  in  the  wiles  of  the  earth.  Like 
Rome  Ihe  did  nor  give  lands  as  a  gratuity  to  foldiers,  who  became  a 
military  force  for  the  defence  ot  her  frontiers.  She  did  not,  like  Car. 
thage,  fubdue  the  neighbouring  ftates,  in  order  to  acquire  an  exclu- 
five  right  to  their  commerce.  No  conqueft  was  ever  attempted  over 
the  Aborigines  of  America.  Their  right  to  the  foil  was  difregarded, 
and  their  country  looked  upon  as  wafte,  which  was  open  to  the  occu. 
pancy  and  ufe  of  other  nations.  It  was  confidered  that  fettlements 
might  be  there  formed  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  Ihould  migrate 
thither,  as  well  as  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  rights  and  intereftsof 
the  native  proprietors  were,  all  this  time,  deemed  of  no  account. 

What  was  the  extent  of  obligations  by  which  colonies  planted  under 
thefe  circumftances  were  bound  to  the  Mother  Country,  is  a  fubjeft  of 
nice  difcuflion.  Whether  thefe  arofe  from  nature  and  the  conftitution, 
or  from  compaft,  is  a  queflion  neceflarily  connedcd  with  many  others. 
While  the  friends  of  Union  contended  that  the  king  of  England  had 
a  property  in  the  foil  of  America,  by  virtue  of  a  right  derived  from 
prior  difcovery  :  and  that  his  fubjefts,  by  migrating  from  one  part  of 
his  dominions  to  another,  did  not  leffen  their  obligations  to  obey  the 
fupreme  power  of  the  nation,  it  was  inferred,  that  the  emigrants  to 
Englifh  America  continued  to  owe  the  fame  obedience  to  the  king  and 
parliament,  as  if  they  had  never  quitted  the  land  of  their  nativity.  Bur 
if  as  others  contended,  the  Indians  were  the  only  lawful  proprietors  of 
the  country  in  which  their  Creator  had  placed  them,  and  they  fold 
their  right  to  emigrants  who,  as  men,  had  a  right  to  leave  their  native 
country,  and  as  fubjefls,  had  obtained  chartered  permifTion  to  do  fo, 
it  follows  from  thefe  premifes,  that  the  obligations  of  the  colonifts  to 
their  parent  ftate  mud  have  refulted  more  from  compaft,  and  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  reciprocal  advantage,  than  from  natural  obligation.  The  lat- 
ter  opinions  feem  to  have  been  adopted  by  feveral  of  the  colonifts,  par- 
ticularly in  New-England.  Sundry  perfons  Of  influence  in  that  coun- 
try always  held,  that  bi  :i  was  no  neceffary  caufe  of  fubjeftion,  for 
that  the  fubjeft  of  any  prince  or  ftate  had  a  natural  right  to  remove  to 
any  other  ftate  or  quarter  of  the  globci  efpecially  if  deprived  of  liberty  of 
confcience,  and  that,  upon  fuch  removal,  his  fubjeftion  ceafcd. 
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The  validity  of  charters  about  which  the  emigrants  to  America  wcr<^ 
univerfally  anxious,  refts  upon  the  fame  foundation.     If  the  right  of 
the  fovereigns  of  England  to  the  foil  of  America  was  ideal,  and  contrary 
to  natural  juftice,  and  if  no  one  can  give  wliat  is  not  his  own,  their 
charters  were  on  fcveral  accounts  a  nullity.    In  the  eye  of  rcafon  an4 
philofophy,  they  could  give  no  right   to   American  territory.     The 
only  validity  which  fuch  grants  could  have,  was,  that  the  g.    iteee  had 
from  their  fovereign  a  permifliou  to  depart  from  their  native  country, 
and  negociate  with  the  proprietors  for  the  purchafe  of  ths  foil,  and 
thereupon   to  acquire   a  power  of  jurifdiii^ion   fubjeft  to  his  crown. 
Thefe  were  the  opinions  of  many  of  the  fcttlers  in   New-England. 
Theiy  looked  upon  their  charters  as  a  voluntary  compad  between  their 
fovereign  and  themfelves,  by  which  they  were  bound  neither  to  be  fub- 
jed  to,  nor  feck  proied^ion  from  any  other  prince,  nor  to  make  any  laws 
repugnant  to  thofe  of  England  :   but  did  nut  confidcr  them  as  inferring 
an  obligation  of  obedience  to  a  parliament,  itv  which  they  were  unrcpre- 
fente^.     The  profpefts  of  advantage  which  the  emigrants  to  America 
expeiled  froni„:he  protcftion  of  their  native  fovereign,  and  the  profpeft 
of  aggrandifcment  v\hich  their  native  fovereign  expeded  from  the  cx- 
tenfion  of  his  empire,  made   the  former  very  folicitous  for  charters, 
jnd  the  latter  very  ready  to  grant  them.     Neither  rcafoned  clearly  on 
their  nature,  nv.*  well  underftood  their  extent.    In  lefs  than  eight  years 
one  thoufand  five  hundred  miles  of  the  fea  coall  were  granted  away,  and 
fo  little  did  they  who  gave,  or  they  who  accepted  of  charters,  undor- 
ftand  their  own  tranfaftions,  that  in  fevcral  cafes  the  fame  ground  was 
covered  by  contradiftory  grants,  and  with  an  abfurdity  that  can  only 
be  palliated  by  the  ignorance  of  the  parties,  fome  of  the  grants  cxcndcd 
to  the  South  Sea,  over  a  country  whofe  breadth  is  yet  unknown,  and 
which  to  this  day  is  unexplored. 

Ideal  as  thefe  charters  were,  they  anfwered  a  temporary  p-irnofe.    The 
Colonifts  repofed  confidence  in  them,  and  were  excited  to  induftry  on 
their  credit.   They  alfo  deterred  European  powers  from  dirturbing  them, 
becaufe,  agreeable  to  the  late  law  of  nations,  relative  to  the  appropriation 
of  newly  difcoyered  Heathen  countries,  they  inferred  the  protedlioi^of  the 
fovereign  who  gave  them.     They  alfo  oppofed  a  barrier  to  open  and 
grofs  encroachments  of  the  mother  country  on  the  rights  of  the  colo- 
nifts; a  particular  detail  of  thefe  is  not  now  neceflary.     Some  general 
remarks  may,  neverthelefs,  be  made;  on  the  early  periods  of  col  nial 
hiftory,  as  they  caft  light  on  the  late  revolution.     Long  before  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  feveral  of  the  colonies  on  different  occafion» 
declared,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  provincial 
affenablies,  and  that  they  confidered  fubje(J\ion  to  afts  of  a  Britiih  Par- 
liament, 
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liamrnt,  in  whicii  ihey  had  no  rcprefcntation,  as  a  gricrance.  It  is  alfo 
%vorthy  of  being  noted,  that  cf  the  thirteen  colonies,  formcJ  into  ftatcs 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  no  one  (Georgia  excepted)  was  fettled  at  the 
expence  of  government.  Towards  the  fettlemcnt  of  tliat  fouthern  fron- 
tier,  coniidcralile  fums  had  at  different  times  been  granted  by  par- 
liamf'nt,  but  the  twelve  more  northern  provinces  had  bcrn  wholh-  f^'t. 
lied  by  private  adventurers,  witliout  any  advances  from  the  national 
treafury.  It  docs  not  appear,  from  exifttng  rccorJs,  that  any  compcn- 
fation  for  their  lands  was  ever  nude  to  the  Aborigines  of  America  bv 
the  crown  or  parliament  of  En^;land  ;  but  policy,  as  well  as  juflice,  kd 
the  colonirts  to  purchafe  and  pay  for  what  they  occupied.  This  wn« 
dojv!  in  almoft  every  fettlemcnt,  and  they  profpcred  moft,  who  by  juf. 
ticc  and  kindnefs  took  the  greateft  pain?  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of 
the  natives.       '  • 

It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  well-balanced  conftitutions  in  the  early  pe- 
riods  of  colonial  hiftory.  Till  the  revolution  in  the  year  1688,  a  period 
fubfeqiient  to  the  fettlemcnt  of  the  colonies,  England  hcrfclf  can  fcarcclv 
be  fuld  to  have  had  a  fixed  conRifution.  At  that  eventfiii  a?ra  the  line 
was  firft  drawn  between  the  privileges  of  fubjeds,  and  the  prerogatives 
of  fovcreigns.  The  legal  :;nd  coiifiitutional  hiftory  of  the  colonies,  in 
their  early  periods,  therefore,  affords  but  little  initrudlipn.  It  is  fuf. 
ficient  in  general  to  obfcrve,  that  in  lefs  than  eighty  years  from  the 
firft  permament  Englifh  fettlemcnt  in  North  America;  the  two  original 
patents  granted  to  the  Plymouth  and  London  Companies  were  diviJcJ, 
anJ  fubJivided,  into  twelve  diitinct  and  unconnedcd  provinces,  ar.d  in 
fifty  years  m'ue  a  thirteenth,  by  th:"  aar-ne  of  Georgia,  was  added  to 
theftii:thern  extreme  of  previous  cftablifhments. 

To  each  of  thefo,  after  various  changes,  there  was  ultimately  granted 
a  form  of  government  rcfcmblinj*  in  its  moft  efTcntial  parts,  at.  far  as 
local  circiunllances  would  jxTirat,  that  which  was  cftablifbcd  in  the  pa- 
rent flatc.  A  minute  dcfcrip-iion  of  conflitutions,  which  no  longer  exill, 
would  be  both  tedious  and  unprofitable.  In  general,  it  may  beobfcrved, 
that  agreeably  to  the  fpirit  of  the  Britilh  conilitution,  ample  proviHon 
was  made  for  the  liberties  of  the  inhabitants.  The  prerogatives  of 
royalty  and  dependence  on  the  mother  country,  were  but  feebly  iin-j 
preffed  on  the  colonial  forms  of  government.  In  fome  of  the  provinces 
the  f Inhabitants  chofe  their  governors,  and  all  other  public  officers,  and 
their  legiJlatures  were  under  little  or  no  controul.  In  others,  the  crown 
delegated  moft  of  its  power  to  particular  perfons,  who  were  alfo  invefted 
with  the  property  of  the  foil.  In  thofe  which  were  moft  immediately 
dependent  on  the  hin^,  he  cxercifcd  no  higher  prerogatives  over  the 
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rolonifts  than  over  thoir  fellow  fuhjeifts  in  Knglaiul,  aii.i  ^is  po  rover 
:1k*  provincial  legiflative  ani;ml)lics  was  not  grcaicr  thu  wh..r  he  v«a;> 
<.(inIlitutioiially  vcUed  willi,  over  the  Houfe  ot  Common  m  the  inolk.  f 
country.  From  the  acciiiicfe'*nce  of  the  parent  ftate,  the  fprr^t  of  l.^f 
konlHtiuion,  and  daily  experience,  the  colon'fts  grew  up  in  a  belief, 
that  their  local  aflcmblics  ftootl  '^  the  fame  relation  to  them,  as  the 
IMiliameni  of  Great  Britain  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  illand.  The  b«- 
iiclits  of  Icgiilation  were  conferred  on  both,  oiily  through  thcfc  conlti- 
I'jtional  channels. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  EnQ[lirn  pnflcilions  in  America  were 
f;ir  inferior  in  natural  riches  to  tlio.c  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  other  Vm' 
ropcans,  yet  the  fecurity  of  property  and  of  liberiy,  derived  from  the 
iMiglifli  conlUtution,  gave  them  a  confequencc  to  which  the  colonies  of 
other  powers,  thou^ih  fettled  at  an  earlier  day,,  hnve  nut  yet  attained. 
'l\\c  wife  and  libera!  policy  ot  England  towards  her  colonies,  during 
the  firfl:  century  and  half,  after  their  fettlement,  had  a  confidcrable  in- 
fluence in  exalting  them  to  this  pre-eminence.  She  gave  them  full  liberty 
to  govern  thcmfclvcs  by  fuch  laws  as  the  local  legiflatures  thought  ne- 
cciTary,  and  left  their  trade  open  to  every  individual  in  her  dominions. 
She  alfo  gave  them  the  amplcfl:  pcrmiflion  to  purfue  their  refpec^ive 
interd's  in  fuch  manner  as  they  thought  proper,  and  refervcd  little  for 
herfelf,  but  the  benefit  of  their  trade,  and  that  of  a  political  union 
under  the  lame  head.  The  colonies,  founded  by  other  powers,  exiie- 
ri-^inced  no  fuch  indulgencles.  Portugal  and  Spain  burdened  theiri 
with  many  vexatious  regulations,  gave  encouragement  only  to  what  was 
for  their  own  intercft,  and  puniflicd  whatever  had  a  contrary  tendency. 
Vrnnce  and  Holland  did  not  adopt  fuch  opprefllvc  maxims,  but  were,  \n 
f.ut,  not  much  Icfs  rigorous  and  coercive.  They  parted,  as  it  were, 
with  the  propriety  of  their  colonies  to  mercantile  aflbciations,  which 
fold  to  the  coionills  the  commodities  of  Europe,  at  an  enormous  ad- 
vance, and  took  tlie  produce  of  their  lands  at  a  low  price,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  difcouraged  the  growth  of  any  more  than  .liey  could  dif- 
pofe  of,  at  exccffive  profits.  Thcfc  opprefiive  )cgulations  wero  followed 
with  their  natural  confequence  :  the  fettlements  thus  rettriJlod  advanced 
but  (lowly  in  population  and  in  wealth.  ..,     ^     /     ,  ^  . 

The  EngliOi  Colonies  participated  in  that  excellent  form  of  govern- 
ment with  which  their  parent  ifle  was  bleffed,  and  which  lai  raifed  it  to 
an  admirable  height  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  After 
many  druggies,  it  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  effential  to  t'.ic  confti- 
tution  of  Great  Britain,  that  tlic  people  could  nr>t  be  compelled  to  pay 
ai)y  taxes,  nor  be  bound  by  any  laws,  but  fuch  as  had  been  granted  or 
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enacted  with  the  confcnt  of  them felvcs,  or  of  tlicir  ropri-fi-ntntivcs.  I( 
was  alfo  one  of  tlipir  priviK'gcs,  that  tlicy  could  not  be  affcdcil  citlur  iji 
tlicir  property,  tlicir  liberties,  or  their  pcrfons,  but  by  the  unaniinoui 
confint  cj/ twelve  of  their  peers.  .       • 

From  the  operation  of  thtfc  general  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  wife 
poUrv  uf  Great  Biitain,  her  American  fettlemcnts  increafed  in  niimhcr, 
wealth  and  refourccs,  with  a  rapidity  which  furpalVed  all  previous  calcu- 
lations. Neither  ancient  nor  modern  hillory  can  produce  an  example  of 
Colonies  governed  wit'i  equal  wifdoni,  or  flourllliing  withc(;ual  rapidi. 
ty.  In  the  (liort  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  fii't)  )ears  their  numbers  in. 
creafcd  to  three  millions,  and  tlieir  commerce  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  bt; 
more  than  a  third  of  that  of  Cireat  Ctitain.  They  alfo  extended  their 
flttlements  fifteen  hundred  miles  on  the  fea  coaft,  and  three  hundred  to 
the  wclbvard.  Their  raj^id  population,  though  partly  accelerated  by  the 
influx  of  ftrangrrs,  was  principally  owing  to  internal  caufes.  In  con- 
fequcncc  of  tlic  equality  of  fortune  and  fimpliclty  of  manners,  whicli 
prevailed  among  them,  their  inluibitants  multiplied  far  Icyond  the  pro. 
portion  of  ojd  nations,  corrupted  and  weakened  by  tic  vices  of  wealth, 
and  above  ajl,  ^»f  vanity,  than  \shic!'),  perhaps,  there  is  no  greater  enemv 
%o  the  increafe  of  th.e  human  fpe  ies. 

The  good  efrL».'ts  of  a  wife  policy  and  equal  government  were  not 
only  difcernible  in  raifing  the  Colonies  of  Kni;l;md  to  a  pre-eminence 
over  thole  of  otlicr  European  powers,  but  in  railing  foine  among  them- 
felves  to  greater  importance  than  others.  Their  relative  population  and 
wealth  were  by  no  means  correfpondent  to  their  refpedtivc  advantages  of 
foil  and  clunate.  From  the  coinmon  diiproportion  between  the  nanir;il 
and  artificial  wealth  of  dilf>-rent  countries,  it  fecnis  to  be  a  general  rule, 
that  the  nui'c  \\:\U]:c  docs  for  ;^ny  body  of  men,  the  lefs  liiey  arc  (iifpofed 
to  do  for  thcml'elvcs. 

The  New-Kngland  provinces,  though  poflKTcd  of  comparatively  a 
barren  country,  were  improved  much  faller  than  others,  which  were 
blcfil'd  vvilb  a  fupcrior  foil  and  milder  climate.  Their  firil  fettkrs  were 
animated  wilh  a  high  degn-c  of  that  religious  fervor  which  exciies  to 
groat  undertakings  :  they  alfo  fettled  their  vacant  lands  on  principles  of 
the  wifeil  policy.  Inftead  of  granting  large  traifts  to  individuals,  they 
fold  the  foil  in  finnll  farms,  to  thofe  who  perfonally  cultivated  the  fame. 
Inftcad  ®f  dilTeminating  their  inhabitants  over  anextenfive  country,  they 
formed  fucceflive  fcttlcments,  in  townfliips  of  fix  miles  fquare.  'l!iey 
alfo  made  fuch  arrangements,  in  thefe  townlhips,  as  co-extended  the 
bieffings  of  cducatioii  and  uf  religious  iaftrudion  with  th^ir  fettlemcnts. 

3/ 
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Jiy  thcfc  m.-ans  jndiiftry  and  morality  were  proptgutcJ,  and  knowledge 
was  generally  liitlufd. 

In  proportion  to  their  rcfpedrivc  mcml)i'rs,  it  is  proliahic  tliat  no  otiicr 
country  in  the  world  contained  more  fubcr  orderly  tiii/cns,  and  fcwxf 
who  were  profligate  and  abandoned.  '1  hofe  high  crimes  which  arc 
iifually  punillied  with  death,  were  Co  rare  in  Ncw-Kngland,  that  many 
ycatj  have  clapfcd,  in  large  populous  fcttlcments,  without  a  fmglc  execu- 
tion. Their  lefs  fertile  foil  difpofed  thorn  to  a  fpirit  of  advcimir..-,  and 
their  viclorimis  induUry  rofo  fujH*rior  to  every  ohllacle.  In  cart)  in^^  011 
the  whale  filliery,  th;y  not  only  penetrated  the  decpert  frozen  recclVcs  of 
Hudfon's  LJay,  and  Davis'  Straits;  but  pierced  into  the  oppofite  regions 
of  polar  cold.  While  fomc  of  them  were  ftriking  the  harpoon  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa,  others  purfucd  their  gigantic  game  near  the  {liorcs  of 
Brafil.  While  they  were  yet  in  their  infancy  as  a  political  fociety,  they 
carried  on  this  perilous  biifiners  to  an  extent  exceeding  all  tiiat  the  per- 
fcverancc  of  Holland,  the  activity  of  France,  or  the  vigour  of  Knglifli 
cntcrpri/.c,  had  ever  accompliflied.  A  fjiirit  of  liberty  prompted  their 
indiiftr}',  and  a  free  conditution  guarded  their  civil  rights.  The  coun- 
try was  fettled  with  ycomanr}-,  who  were  both  proprietors,  and  culti- 
vators, of  the  foil.  Luxury  was  eftrangcd  from  their  borders.  Enervat- 
ing wealth  and  pinching  poverty  were  both  equally  rare.  Early  mar- 
riages, and  a  numerous  oifspring,  were  common— thence  population  was 
rapid,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  poflefled  that  happy  Hate  of  nicdi- 
ucrity,  which  favours  the  improvment  both  of  mind  and  body. 

New- York  joined  New-England,  but  did  not  increafc  with  equal 
rapidity.  A  few,  by  monopolizing  large  trads  of  lands,  reduced  many 
to  the  necelFity  of  being  tenants,  or  of  removing  to  other  provinces, 
where  land  could  be  obtained  on  more  favourable  terms.  The  increafc 
of  population,  in  this  province,  was  neverthclefs  great,  when  compared 
with  that  of  old  countries.  'J'his  appears  from  the  following  datt.ment: 
rf  their  numbers  at  different  periods.  In  175^',  the  province  of  New- 
York  contained  eighty-three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
whites,  and  in  1771,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four,  an  incrcafe  of  nearly  two  for  one,  in  the  fpacc  of  fifteen 
years, 

Pennfylvania  was  at  firft  fettled  under  the  aufpices  of  the  celebrated 
William  Pcnn,  who  introduced  a  number  of  induftrious  inhabitants, 
chiefly  of  the  feft  of  Q^iakers.  The  population  of  this  country  ad- 
vanced equally  with  that  of  the  New-England  provinces.  Among  the 
inducements  operating  on  foreigners  to  fettle  in  Pennfylvania  was  a  molt 
'xcellent  form  of  provinci'il  government,  which  fccured  the  religious  39 
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well  as  the  cuil  rights  of  its  inhabitants.  While  the  Mother  Countf/ 
lahciired  under  an  oppreflive  ecclefiaitical  ellablifliment,  and  while  par. 
tialiticsof  the  fame  kind  were  fandlioncd  by  law,  in  Tome  of  the  Amcri 
can  province?,  pertcd  liberty  of  confcience,  and  an  exaft  equality  of 
all  feds  was,  in  every  period,  a  part  of  the  conflif  tion  of  Pcnnfylvania, 
Quaker  fimplicity,  indaftry,  and  frugality,  contributed,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  flourifliing  of  that  province.  The  habits  of  that  pain  people 
corrcfpond,  admirably,  with  a  new  country,  and  with  republican  con.. 
ilitntions.  Oppofed  to  idlenefs  and  extravagance,  they  combined  the 
whole  force  of  religion,  with  cuftoms  and  laws,  to  exile  thefe  vice,  from 
their  focict}".  The  firll  quaker  fettlcrs  were  foon  followed  by  Germans, 
wliofe  induftry  was  not  inferior  to  their  own.  The  en:igrants  from 
other  countries  v/ho  fettled  in  Pennfylvania,  followed  thefe  good  exam- 
ples, and  induUry  and  frugality  became  predominant  virtues  over  tho 
whole  province. 

The  policy  of  a  1  ,oan-Office  was  alfo  eminently  beneficial.  The  pro- 
prietaries  of  Pennfylvania  fold  their  lands  in  fmall  trads,  and  on  !o;,. 
credit.  The  purchafers  were  indulged  with  the  liberty  of  borrowin", 
on  intercfl:,  paper  bills  of  credit,  out  of  the  Loan-Ofiice,  on  the  mort- 
gage of  their  lands.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  inditution  which  con- 
tributed more  to  the  happincfs  of  the  people,  or  to  the  flourifliing  of  a 
new  country,  than  this  land  Loan-Office  fcheme.  The  province  beiiu- 
enriched  by  the  clear  intereftof  its  loaned  paper,  was  thereby  enabled  to 
defray  the  expenccs  of  government  with  moderate  taxes.  The  indudri- 
ous  farmer  was  furnlflied  with  the  means  of  cultivating  and  (locking  bi; 
farm.  Thefe  improvements,  by  Increafing  the  value  of  the  land,  net 
only  cftablifhed  the  credit  of  the  paper,  but  enabled  the  borrower,  in  i 
few  years,  to  piyofFthe  original  loan  with  the  produftions  of  the  foil, 
'i'he  progrefiive  improvement  of  Pennfylvania  may  be  cllimated  from 
the  increafe  of  its  trade.  In  the  year  1704,  that  province  imported 
goods  from  the  Mother  Country,  amounting  In  value  only  to  eleven 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  poundsllerling,  but  in  1772,  to  the 
value  of  live  hundred  and  feven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  nine  pounds', 
an  Increafe  of  nearly  fifty  for  one,  in  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  policy  lefs  favourable  to  population,  ami 
fomewhat  difrerent  from  that  of  Pennfylvania,  took  place.  The  church 
of  England  was  incorporated  with  the  firft  fettlcment  of  Virginia,  ani 
in  the  lapfe  of  time,  it  alfo  became  the  eftabliflud  religion  of  Maryland. 
In  both  thefe  provinces,  long  before  the  American  revolution,  that 
church  pofleflcd  a  legal  pre-eminence,  and  was  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pence,  not  only  of  its  own  members,  but  of  all  otUcr  denominations 
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This  deterred  great  numbers,  cfpccially  of  the  Preroytcrlan  denomina- 
tion, who  had  emigrated  from  Irchind,  from  fettling  witliin  the  liinit3 
nf  thefe  governments,  and  fomented  a  fpirit  of  uifcord  between  thcf-: 
uho  belonged  to,  and  thofe  who  dilfcntcd  from,  tlio  elLibliflied  cliurch. 

The  firft  emigrants  from  England  for  colonifing  America,  left  the 
Mother  Country  at  a  time  when  the  dread  of  arbitrary  power  was  the 
predominant  palTion  of  the  nation.  Except  the  very  modern  charter  of 
Georgia,  in  the  year  1732,  all  the  Englid^  Colonics  obtained  ihdr 
charters  and  their  greateft  number  of  Euiopean  fcttlcrs,  bct\Tcen  the 
years  1603  and  1688.  In  this  period  a  remarkable  ftrugglc  bctu-cen 
prerogative  and  privilege  commenced,  and  was  carried  en  till  it  termi- 
nated in  a  revolution  highly  favourable  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
In  the  year  1621,  when  the  Englifli  Houfe  of  Commons  claimed  freedom 
of  fpcech,  *'  as  their  ancient  and  undoubted  righ.t,  and  an  inherirnnce 
tianlmitted  to  them  from  their  anceftors;"  King  James  the  Firft  re- 
j.lied,  •♦  that  he  could  not  allow  of  their  flylc,  in  mentioning  their  an- 
cient and  undon'jted  riglits,  but  would  rather  havev/ifncd  they  liad  hidy 
that  their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and  pcrmiiTion  of  ihcif 
lovereign."  This  was  the  opening  of  a  difputc  which  occupied  the 
tongues,  pens,  and  fvvords,  of  the  mofl:  z.i\[\c  men  in  the  nation,  for  a 
period  of  feventy  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  fame  period  is  ex- 
actly co-incident  with  the  fettlemcnt  of  the  Rnglifn  Colonic^!.  James, 
educated  in  the  arbitrary  fentiments  of  the  divine  right  of  Kings,  con- 
ceived his  fubjcdts  to  be  his  property,  and  that  their  privileges  were 
matters  of  grace  and  fav^our  flowing  trom  his  generofity.  Th's  high 
claim  of  prerogative  excited  oppofition  in  fupport  of  the  rights  of  the 
people.  In  the  progrefs  of  the  difpute,  Charles  the  Fini,  fon  of  King 
James,  in  attempting  to  levy  iliip-nioney,  and  other  revenues  without 
confent  of  Parliament,  involved  himfelf  in  a  war  with  his  fubjeds,  in 
which,  after  various  conflicts,  he  was  brought  to  the  block  and  fufTered 
death  as  an  encm  •'  to  the  conftitauon  of  his  country.  Though  the  mo- 
narchy was  rellored  under  Charles  the  Second,  and  tranfmittcd  to  James 
the  Second,  yet  the  fame  arbitrary  maxims  being  purfued,  the  nation, 
tenacious  of  its  rights,  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  fovereignty 
of  the  ifland,  and  expelled  the  reigning  family  fro-ji  tb.e  tlironc.  While 
thefc  fpirited  exertions  were  made,  in  fupport  of  the  liberties  of  the 
parent  iflc,  the  Englifli  Colo.iies,  were  fettled,  and  chiefly  with  inhabi- 
tants of  that  clafs  of  people,  which  was  mofl  hoitile  to  the  claims  of 
prerogative.  Every  tranfaftion  in  that  period  of  Englifli  hiflory,  fup- 
portcd  thepofition  that  the  peo-olc  have  a  right  to  refill  their  fovereign, 
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when  he  invaJes  their  liberties,  and  to  trnnsfer  the  crown  from  one  tc* 
another,  when  the  good  of  the  community  requires  It. 

The  Englidi  Colonics  were  from  tlieir  firft  fettlement  in  Americn, 
devoted  to  liberty,  on  Engliih  ideas,  and  Knglifh  principles.  They  nor 
only  conceived  thcmrdves  to  inherit  the  privileges  of  Englifhmcn,  but 
though  in  a  colonial  fitaatbn,  adii:illy  pofTcflcd  them. 

After  a  long  war  between  King  and  Tarliament,  and  a  Revolution — 
thcfe  nrivileges  were  fettled  on  the  following  fundamental  principles  • 
"  That  it  was  the  undoubted  right  of  Englifh  fubjefts,  being  freemen  or 
freeholders,  to  give  tlieir  property,  only  by  their  own  confent.  That 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  cxercifed  the  folc  right  of  granting  the  money 
of  the  pec  J  of  England,  becaufe  that  Houfe  alone,  rcprefented  them. 
'I'hat  taxes  were  the  free  gifts  of  the  people  to  their  rulers.  That  the 
authority  of  fovereigns  was  to  be  exercifed  only  for  the  good  of  their 
fjbjeas.  That  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  meet  together,  ani 
peaceably  to  confider  of  their  grievances — to  petition  for  a  redrefs  of 
fhcm.and  finally,  when  intolerable  grievances  were  unredreffed,  to  fcek 
relief,  on  the  failure  of  petitions  a  id  remonfiranccs,  by  forcible  means." 

Opinions  of  this  kind  generally  prevailing,  produced,  among  the 
Culonifts,  a  more  determined  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  all  encroachments  on 
their  rights,  than  would  probably  have  taken  place,  had  they  emigrated 
irom  the  Mother  Country  in  the  preceding  century,  when  the  dodrines 
of  paflive  obedience,  non-relillancc,  and  the  divine  right  of  kings,  were 
generally  received. 

That  attachment  to  their  fovcrcign,  which  was  diminiflied  in  the  firu 
emigrants  to  America,  by  being  removed  to  a  great  diftance  from  hio 
influence,  was  ftill  farther  diminifncd  in  their  defcendants.  When  the 
American  revolution  commenced,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonics  were 
for  the  moll  part,  the  third  and  fourth,  and  fometimes  the  fifth  or  fixth 
generation,  from  the  original  emigrants.  In  the  fame  degree  as  they 
were  removed  from  the  parent  ftock,  they  were  weaned  from  that  partial 
attachment,  which  bound  their  forefathers  to  the  place  of  their  nativity. 
The  affeftion  for  the  Mother  Country,  as  far  as  it  was  a  natural  ,.iaIllon, 
wore  away  in  fucccffive  generations,  till  at  laft  it  had  fcarcely  any  ex* 
iftence. 

The  mercantile  intercourfe,  which  conne(5ls  different  countries,  was, 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  Englifh  Colonics,  far  fhort  of  that  degree, 
which  is  neceflary  to  perpetuate  a  friendly  union.  Had  the  firft  great 
colonial  eilablifliments  been  made  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  where  th^' 
fuitablenefs  of  native  commodities  would  have  maintained  a  brilk  and 
dircd  trade  with  England— the  conflant  exchange  of  good  offices  be- 
tween 
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twcen  the  two  countries  would  have  been  more  likely  to  perpctiuite  their 
friendfhip.  But  as  the  Eaftern  Provinces  weic  the  firR,  which  wf  re 
thickly  fettled,  and  they  did  not  for  a  long  time  cultivate  an  cxtenfive 
trade  with  England,  their  dc  :endants  fpeedily  lolt  the  fond  atr;ichmenr, 
vhich  their  forefathers  felt  to  their  Parent  State.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  in  New-England  knew  little  of  the  Mother  Country,  having  only 
heard  of  her  as  a  diftant  kingdom,  the  rulers  of  whicli  had,  in  the  preced- 
ing century,  perfecuted  and  banifhed  their  anceilors  to  the  woods  of 
America. 

The  diRance  of  America  from  Great-Britain  generated  ideas  in  the 
nunds  of  the  Colonifts  favourable  to  liberty.  Three  thoufand  miles  of 
ocean  feparated  them  from  the  Mother  Country.  Seas  rolled,  and 
jnontlis  paiTcd,  between  orders  and  their  execution.  In  large  govern- 
ments the  circulation  of  power  is  enfeebled  at  the  extremities.  Tiiis 
rcfults  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  the  eternal  law  of  extenfive  or 
detached  empire.  Coloniils,  gro'.  ,ig  up  to  maturity,  at  fuch  an  ini- 
menfe  diftance  from  the  feat  0;  government,  percei\cd  the  obligation  of 
dependence  much  more  feebly,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  parent  ifle, 
who  not  only  faw,  but  daily  felt,  the  tangs  of  power.  The  wide  extent 
and  nature  of  the  country  contributed  to  the  fame  cfFeft.  The  natural 
feat  of  freedom  is  among  high  mountains  and  pathlefs  deferts,  fuch  as 
abound  in  the  wilds  of  America. 

The  religion  of  the  Colonifts  alfo  nurtured  a  love  for  liberty.  They 
were  chiefly  Proteftants,  and  all  Proteftantifm  is  founded  on  a  ftrong 
claim  to  natural  liberty,  and  the  right  ot  private  j'i.'gment.  A  majority 
of  them  were  of  that  clafs  of  men,  who,  in  England,  are  called  DifTcn- 
ters.  Their  tenets  being  the  Proteftantifm  of  the  Proteftant  religion, 
are  hollile  to  all  interference  of  authority  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
predifpofe  to  a  jealou  iy  for  civil  liberty.  They  who  belonged  to  the 
Church  of  England  were  for  the  moft  part  independents,  as  far  as  church 
govcrnmetit  and  hierarchy  were  concerned.  They  ufed  the  liturgy  of 
that  church,  but  were  without  biihops,  and  were  ftrangers  to  thofe 
fvUcms,  which  make  religion  an  engine  of  ftate.  That  policy,  which 
unites  the  lowell  curate  with  the  greateft  metropolitan,  and  conneds 
both  with  the  fovercign,  was  unknown  among  the  Colonifts.  Their 
religion  was  their  own,  and  neither  impofed  by  authority,  nor  made  fub- 
fervient  to  political  purpofes.  Though  there  was  a  variety  of  feds,  they 
all  agreed  in  the  communion  of  liberty,  and  all  reprobated  the  courtly 
dodrines  of  pafllve  obedience,  and  non-refiitance.  The  fame  difpofitions 
were  foftered  by  the  ufual  modes  of  education  in  the  Colonies.  *The 
ft'jdy  of  law  was  common  and  f^Ihiouable,    The  infinity  of  difpntcs,  in 
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a  new  and  fr'-"  country,  made  it  lucrative,  and  multiplied  its  fulio^vcrs. 
No  order  of  m.^n  has,  in  all  ages,  been  more  f  a'ourabie  to  lihrif,  th'.r\ 
lawyers.  Where  they  arc  not  won  over  to  the  fcrvice  of  government, 
they  ;ire  forniidable  advcrfaries  to  it.  Profi-iHonrdly  taught  the  ri^l.ts 
of  hum.ir.  n.iture,  they  keenly  and  quicklv  perceive  every  attack  m.idf 
wn  the;n.  Wjiile  otii?rs  judge  of  bad  principles  by  th^  aftual  grievances 
they  occafion,  lawyers  difcover  them  at  a  dillance,  and  trace  futiiri; 
mifchicfs  from  gilded  innovations. 

The  reading  of  tiV)fe  Colonies  who  were  inclined  to  books,  generaKv 
favoured  the  caufe  of  liberty.  Large  libraries  were  uncommon  in  thi-, 
Kew  World.  Difquifitions  on  abitrufe  fubjcif^f,  and  curious  refcarul'.es 
into  antiquity,  did  not  accord  with  the  gonius  of  a  people,  fettled  in  an 
uncultivated  country,  where  every  furrounding  objedl  impelled  to  acaon, 
and  Uttlc  lelf;;rc  was  left  for  fpeculation.  Their  books  were  g'^nrralh- 
I'niall  in  uz",  aiul  few  in  number:  a  great  par;  of  them  confided  of  thoff 
falluonablc  autlior-,  who  liave  defended  th?.'  ( ;nifc  of  libert)-.  Caty? 
letters,  the  Indep,-nd;nt  V>'hig,  and  fnch  productions,  were  common  i:i 
one  CNtrcmc  of  tlic  Colonics,  wiiiie  in  the  other,  hidores  of  the  Furitji.-is 
kept  alive  the  remv-m'-.rancc  of  the  fuffcrings  of  their  forefathers,  and  in- 
fpired  a  waiai  at::.chment,  both  to  the  civil  and  the  religious  rights  cf 
human  nature. 

In  the  Southern  Colonies,  Hnvcry  nurtured  a  fpirit  of  liberty  anion? 
the  free  inhabitants.  All  mailers  of  llaves  who  enjoy  perfonal  libertv 
will  be  both  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  It  I?,  in  tiieir  opinitp., 
not  only  an  enjoymrnt,  but  a  kind  of  r::nk  and  privilege.  In  thenij  t:.; 
haughtincfs  of  dor  ination  combines  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty.  Notl.ing 
could  niori"  eiu-clually  anim-uc  tlie  oppofition  of  a  planter  to  th.  cIa::,i5ot' 
Great-Eritain,  than  a  conviction  tliat  thofc  claims  in  their  cxrcnt  de- 
graded him  to  a  degree  of  dependence  on  his  frilcw  fubjei^ls,  Pt^  ;:;i;v 
humiliating  with  that  which  exified  between  his  flares  and  h'unfelf. 

The  ftate  of  focicry  in  the  Colonics  favoured  a  fpirit  of  liberty  :i::j 
independence.  Tlieir  inhabitants  were  all  of  one  rank.  KingSj  nu'./ii', 
and  biOi'^p?',  "'f'l'^'  unknown  among  them.  From  tlicir  firft  f^-ttLnier.!', 
the  Englii'h  provinces  received  imprcfilons  favourable  to  democMti: 
forms  of  government.  Their  dependent  fituation  forbad  any  inordiiiaiej 
ambition,  among  their  native  fons,  and  the  humility  of  their  fciet;', 
abUraifted  as  thty  were  from  the  fplendour  and  anuifcm'.mts  of  theClij 
Worli,  held  forth  fev/  allurements  to  invite  the  refidence  of  fuch  fros 
the  Mother  Country  as  afpired  to  hereditary  honours.  In  mofa 
Eurcpi^,  the  remains  of  the  feudal  fyllem  have  cccafioned  an  ordcrcl 
fncp.  fiipcrior  to  that  of  the  commonalty,  but,  as  few  cf  that  di'A 
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snlgrated  to  the  Colonies,  they  were  fettled  with  the  )  comanry.  Their 
inhabitants,  unaccuflomed  to  that  dilliniHion  of  ranks,  which  the  policy 
of  Europe  has  cllabliihcd,  were  ftrongly  iinpreflVd  with  an  opinion,  that 
:ill  men  are  by  nature  equal.  They  could  not  cafily  be  pcrfuaded  that 
their  grants  of  land,  or  their  civil  rights,  flowed  from  the  niiinifieence 
of  Princes.  Man}- of  them  had  ne\cr  heard  of  M  igna  CJiarta,  and 
ihofe  who  knew  the  circumftances  of  tiic  remarkable  period  of  Knglifh 
liillory,  when  that  was  obtained,  did  not  reft  their  claims  to  liberty  and 
property  on  the  tranfadions  of  that  important  day.  Tl'iey  looked  up  to 
Heaven  as  the  fource  of  th^'ir  rights,  and  claimed,  not  from  the  pronnfea 
ofkings,  but  from  the  parent  of  the  univcrff.  TI  e  political  creed  of 
an  American  Colnnill;  was  fliort  but  fubftantial.  He  believed  tliat  God 
made  all  mankind  originally  equal :  that  he  endowed  them  with  the 
rights  of  life,  property,  and  as  much  liberty  as  was  confiflent  with  the 
ri,;Iits  of  others.  'I'hat  he  had  bellowed  on  his  vaft  f;imiiy  of  the 
luiman  race,  the  earth  for  their  fupport,  and  that  all  government  was  a 
political  inilitution  between  men  nauirally  equal,  not  for  t!ie  aggrandize- 
ment of  one,  or  a  few,  but  for  the  general  happinefs  of  the  whole  com-i 
miinity.  ImprefTed  with  fentiinents  of  this  kind,  they  grew  up,  from 
their  earlieft  infancy,  with  that  confidence  wliich  Is  well  calculated  to 
infpire  a  love  for  liberty,  and  a  prepofleinon  in  favour  of  indcpc:idence. 

In  confequcnce  of  the  vaft  extent  of  vacant  country,  every  Colonid 
w?^,  or  enfily  might  be,  a  freeholder.  Settled  on  lands  of  liis  own,  he 
-.vasboth  farmer  and  landlord— producing  all  the  necciTaries  of  life  from 
liis  own  grounds,  he  felt  himfclf  both  free  and  independent.  Each  indi- 
-.idual  might  hunt,  fidi,  or  fowl,  without  injury  to  his  neighbours. 
Thcfe  immunities  which,  in  old  countries,  are  guarded  by  the  faniftion 
of  penal  laws,  and  monopolized  by  a  few,  are  the  common  privileges  of 
all  in  America.  Colonirts,  growing  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  fuch  rights, 
felt  the  reftraint  of  law  more  <n?uW  tnan  thev,  who  are  educated  in 
countries,  where  long  habits  have  made  fubmiflion  familiar.  The  mind 
of  man  naturally  relilhcs  liberty— -wherever  from  the  extent  of  a  new  and 
unfettled  country,  fomc  abridgements  thereof  are  ufclefs,  and  othi-rs  im- 
prafticable,  this  natural  defue  of  freedom  is  ftrengthened,  and  the  inde- 
pendent mind  revolts  at  the  idea  of  fubjcftion. 

The  Colonifts  were  alfo  preferved  from  the  contagion  of  tttinifterial 
influence  by  their  diftance  from  the  metropolis.  Remote  from  the  feat  of 
power  and  corruption,  they  were  not  over- awed  by  the  one,  nor  de- 
bauched by  the  other.  Few  were  the  means  of  detaching  individuals 
1  from  the  intereft  of  the  public.  High  offices  were  neither  futficiently 
numerous  nor  lucrative  to  purchafe  many  adherents,  and  the  moll  valu- 
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able  of  thefe  were  conferred  on  natives  of  Britain.  Every  man  occiipieJ 
tliat  rank  only,  whith  his  own  induftry,  or  that  of  his  near  anceftors, 
had  procured  him.  Each  individual  being  cut  off  from  all  means  oi 
rifmg  to  importance,  but  by  his  perfonal  talents,  was  encouraged  to 
make  the  mod  of  thofe  with  which  he  was  endowed.  Profpefts  cf 
this  kind  excited  emulati  -n,  and  produ':'ed  an  entcrprifing  laborious  fci 
of  men,  not  cafily  overcome  by  difficulties,  and  full  of  projeds  for 
bettering  their  condition. 

The  enervating  opulence  of  Europe  had  not  yet  reached  the  coloniftp. 
They  were  deftitutc  of  gold  and  filver,  but  abounded  in  the  riches  of 
nature.  A  fainenefs  of  circumftances  and  occupations  created  a  great 
fcnfe  of  equality,  and  difpofcd  them  to  union  in  any  common  caufc, 
from  the  fuccefs  of  which,  they  might  expcd  to  partake  of  equal  ad- 
vantages. 

The  Colonies  were  conaraunities  of  fcparate  ind'jpendent  individuals, 
under  no  general  influence,  but  that  of  their  perfonal  feelings  and  opi- 
nions. They  were  not  led  by  powerful  families,  nor  by  great  officers  in 
chi  '"ch  or  ftate.  Refiding  chiefly  on  lands  of  their  own,  and  employed 
in  the  wholefome  labours  of  the  field,  they  wrre  in  a  great  meafurc 
itrangers  to  luxury.  Their  wants  were  few,  and  among  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people,  for  the  mofl  part,  fupplied  from  their  own  grounds. 
Their  enjoyments  were  neither  far-fetched,  nor  dearly  pnrcliafed,  and 
were  fo  moderate  in  their  kind,  as  to  leave  b  )th  mind  and  body  unim- 
paired.  Innred  from  their  early  years  to  the  toils  of  3  country  lile, 
they  dwelled  in  the  midlt  of  rural  plenty.  Unacquairited  with  ideal 
wants,  they  delip;hted  in  perfonal  independence.  Removed  from  the 
prefTures  of  indigence,  and  the  indulgence  of  affluence,  their  bodlci 
were  flrong,  and  their  minds  vigorous. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  BritiOi  colonifts  were  farmers,  or  planters,  who 
were  alfo  proprietors  of  the  foil.  The  merchants,  mechanics,  and  ma 
nufafturers,  taken  colledively,  did  rsot  amount  to  one  fifteenth  of  the 
whqle  number  of  the  inhabitants.  While  the  cultivators  of  the 
foil  depend  on  nothing  but  Heaven  and  their  own  induftry,  other 
claflTes  of  men  contrad  more  or  Icfs  of  fervility,  from  depending  on 
the  caprice  of  their  cuftomers.  The  excefs  of  the  fanners  over 
the  coUedive  numbers  of  all  the  other  inhabitants,  gave  a  caft  oi 
independence  to  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  disFufcd  the  exalting 
fentiment:i,  which  have  always  predominated  among  thofe  who  arc 
cultivators  of  tlieir  own  grounds :  thefe  were  farther  promoted  by  their 
moderate  circumflances,  which  deprived  them  of  all  fuperfiuity  for  iJ'e- 
ncfsj  or  effeminate  iiidulgence. 
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TIic  provincial  conftitutions  of  the  Englifli  colonies  nurtured  a  fpiiit 
of  liberty.  The  king  and  government  of  Great  Britain  held  no  patro- 
nage in  America,  which  could  create  a  portion  of  attachment  and  in- 
fluence, fufiicicnt  to  counteraft  that  fpirit  in  popular  aflemblies,  which, 
v/hen  left  to  itfdf,  ill  brooks  any  authority  that  interferes  with  its  own. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  from  the  beginning,  efpecially  in 
New  England,  enjoyed  a  government  which  was  but  little  Ihort  of  being 
independent.  They  had  not  only  the  image,  but  the  fubftance  of  the 
Englilh  conftiiution.  They  chofe  moft  of  their  magiftrates,  and  paid 
them  all.  They  had  in  effcifl  the  fole  diredion  of  their  internal  go- 
vernment. The  chief  mark  of  their  fuliordinatlon  confiUcd  in  their 
making  no  laws  repugnant  to  ihc  laws  of  their  mother  country  ;  In  their 
fubmitting  to  have  fuch  laws  as  they  made  to  be  repealed  by  the  king; 
and  their  obeying  O.^^h  reftridiuns  as  were  laid  on  their  trade  by  Par- 
liament. The  latter  were  often  evaded,  and  with  impunit) .  The  other 
fmall  checks  were  fcarcely  felt,  and  for  a  lung  time  v.'cre  in  no  refpcds 
injurious  to  their  interns. 

Under  thefe  favoarablt  circumftanccs,  colonies  in  the  new  world  had 
advanced  nearly  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nation,  while  the  grcateft  part 
of  Europe  was  alinoft  wholly  ignorant  of  their  progrefs.  Some  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  governors,  proprietary  partialities,  or  democratical 
jealoufics,  now  and  then  interrupted  the  political  calm  which  generally 
prevailed  among  them,  but  thcfc  and  other  occafional  impediments  of 
their  profperity,  for  the  moft  part,  foon  fubfided.  The  circumftp.aces 
of  the  country  afforded  but  little  fcope  for  the  intrigues  of  politicians, 
or  the  turbulence  of  demagogues.  The  colon! fts  being  but  remotely 
affefted  by  the  buftlings  of  the  old  world,  ar^d  having  but  few  objefts 
of  ambition  or  contention  among  themfelves,  were  abforbed  in  the  or- 
dinary cares  of  domeftic  life,  and  for  a  long  time  exempted  from  a 
great  proportion  of  thofe  evils,  which  t!  ;  governed  too  often  expe- 
rience from  the  pafTions  and  follies  of  Itatefmen.  But  all  this  time 
they  were  rifing  higher,  and  though  not  fenfible  of  it,  growing  to  a 
greater  degree  of  political  confequence. 

One  of  the  firft  events  which,  as  an  evidence  of  their  increafing  im- 
portance, drew  on  the  colonics  a  fhare  of  public  attention,  was  the 
iakingof  Louifbourg,  in  the  year  1745,  from  France,  while  that  coun- 
try was  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  enterprife  was  projefted  by 
Governor  Shirley,  of  MalTachufetts,  and  undertaken  by  the  fole  autho- 
rity of  the  legiflature  of  that  colony.  It  was  carried  by  only  a  fingle 
vote  to  make  the  attempt,  but  after  the  adoption  of  the  meafure,  there 
was  an  immediate  union  of  all  parties,  and  all  were  equally  zealous  in 
carrying  it  into  execution.    The  expedition  was  committed  to  General 
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Pt-pperell,  and  upw.ircU  of  five  tlioufaiul  men  were  fpcciiily  railV>l  for 
the  fcr  ice,  and  put  under  his  command.  This  force  arrived  at  Canib 
en  the  4th  of  April :  a  Britilli  marine  force  from  the  Wcft-Indics,  com- 
mnndcd  by  Commot'iiHe  Warren,  which  arrived  in  the  fame  month, 
aded  in  concert  wit!i  thcfe  land  forces.  Their  combined  operations 
wt.rc  carried  on  with  fo  much  judgment,  that  u.'  die  i  7th  of  June  i!.c 
fortrcfs  cap  tulated. 

The  war  in  which  Lonifbourg  was  taken,  was  fcarccly  ended  when 
another  began,  in  which  the  colonies  were  dilV.n^uilbed  parties.  The 
reuuction  o'' that  ftrtrcfs,  by  cvlonial  troops,  muft  have  given  both  to 
France  and  England,  enlarged  ideas  of  tl.c  value  of  American  te^rritorv, 
and  mi^/lit  have  given  rife  to  that  en^ernefs  for  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  refj>etftive  coloi.ics,  vvl;ich  foon  after,  by  a  coUilicn  ot 
claims  to  the  fame  ground,  laid  the  foundation  oi'  a  bloody  war  between 
jh.e  two  nations.  It  is  neither  pcflibic  nor  ncceffary  to  decide  on  the 
rights  of  either  to  the  lands  about  which  this  contcll  began.  It  is  cer- 
tain  that  the  profpciV.  of  convenience  and  iuture  advantage  had  much 
more  influence  on  both,  than  the  confidcrations  of  C(]uity.  As  t!ie 
contending  powers  conhder-'d  the  rights  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  no 
pccoimt,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  ihould  not  agree  in  fettling  theii 
own.  The  war  was  brought  on  in  the  following  manner :  about  the 
the  year  1740,  a  grant  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ohio,  was  made  out  in  favour  of  certain  perfons 
in  Wellminfter,  London,  and  V-^irginia,  who  liad  aiibciated  under  the 
title  of  the  Ohio  Company.  At  this  time  France  was  in  poficiiion  of 
the  country,  on  both  fides  of  the  mouth  of  th-".  MiffilTippi,  as  well  as 
of  Canada,  and  wi'hed  to  form  a  communication  between  thcfe  two 
extremities  of  her  territories  in  North-Amieriea.  She  was,  therefore, 
alarmed  at  the  fthtiiie  in  agitation  by  the  Oliio  Company  inafmuch  as 
th"  land  granted  to  them  lay  between  her  northern  and  fouthern  fcttle- 
ments,  Remo.illrances  againft  Brititb  encroachments  as  they  were 
failed,  having  been  made  in  vain  by  the  Governor  of  Canada,  the 
French,  at  length,  in  1753,  feized  fomc  Tritifh  fubjcfts  who  were 
trading  among  the  Twightwees,  a  nati(jn  of  Indians  near  the  Ohio,  as 
intruders  on  the  land  of  his  Moft  Chriftian  Majefty,  and  fent  them  tea 
forf  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Twightwees,  by  u  ay  d 
reiaiiation  for  capturing  Br}t;ih  traders,  vAv-m  they  deemed  the  r  allies, 
fe./.cd  tiireo  Frcir  h  traders,  and  fent  them  to  Fennfylvania.  The 
French  pcrClling  in  their  cliumr  to  the  country  on  the  Ohio,  as  part  cf 
Canada,  ftrengthencd  thcmlclves  by  r  cling  new  forts  in  its  vicinity, 
aiid  at  length  began  10  iei^e  and  plunder  every  hritifli  trader  foiind  or* 
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any  part  of  that  ri\er.     Rp'.itcil  coiin  1  i'mts  of  tl.cfc  violences  being 
hiai'-  to  the  Governor  of  Viry,ini:i.  it  wnb  at  length  detcrinine.l  to  foiwl 
a  fuitable  pcrfon  to  \\\"   French  cnrvmmdant  near  the  Ohio,   to  demand 
the  reafon  of  hishc'MIe  proceoilir.ts,   and  to  infift  on  his  cvacuatrnif  a 
fort  he  had  lately  built.     Major  Walhington,  being  then  but  liitle  more 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  offered  his  fervico,  which  was  tl.ankfully 
accepted.     The  dilhnice  to  tho  Frt-ncli  fcttlement  was  more  than  four 
hundred  miles,  and  one  half  of  'It*  rout  led  t'  roiitfji  a  vvildcrntTs,   inlia- 
bitcd  only  by  Indians.     Ht  ncverthel'-fs  fet  out  in  an  uncommonly  fe- 
vcrc  feafon,  attended  only  by  one  companion.     From  Winchefter,   he 
proceeded  on  foot,  with  his  provifions  on  his  back.     Wlicn  he  arrived 
and  delivered  his  meffage,  the  French  commandant  refnfed  to  comply,  and 
claimed  the  country  as  belonging   to  tie  King  his  mailer,  and  dec  ared 
that  he  fhould  continue  to  feize  and  fend  as  prifoners  to  Canada,  every 
Engliflimau  that   fliould  attempt  to  trade  on  the   Ohi< ,  or  any  of  its 
branches.      Before    Major   VVaihington  returned,  tlic   Virginians    had 
font  out  workmen  and  materials,  to  cred  a  fort  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Ohio,     and   the    Monongahela.      While  they   were  engaged   in    this 
work,  the  French   came  upon  them,  drove  them  out  of  the  countrv, 
and  erected  a   regular  fortification  on  the  fame  fpor.     Thcfe  fpirited 
proceeding's  overfet  the  fchemes  of  the  Ohio  Company,  but  its  members 
both  in  England  and  America  were  too  powerful  to  brook  the  difappoint- 
inent.     It  was  therefore  refolved  to  in(lru<fl:  t!ic  Colonies  to  oppofe  with 
arms  t!ic  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the  Britilli  territories,  as  thcfe 
wellcrn  lands  were  called.     In  obedience  to  thefe  inftrudions,   Virginia 
raiied  three  hundred  men,  put  them  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Wailiington,  and  font  them  on  towards  the  Ohio.     May  28,    1751,  ixa 
CMg:igernent  between  them  and  a  party  of  French  took  place,   in  v\  hich 
ihc  latter  were  defeated.     On  this  Mr.  de  Villier,   the   Frencli  com- 
mandant, marched  down  with  nine  liundrcd  men,  bolides  Indians,   and 
attacked  the  Virginians.     Colonel  Washington  made  a  brave  defence, 
behind  a  fmall   unSnilbed  intrcnchment,  called  Fort  Neceffity;   bat  at 
length  accepted  of  honourable  terms  of  capitulation. 

From  the  eagernefs  difcovered  by  both  nations  for  thefe  land^,  it  oc- 
curred to  all,  that  a  rupture  between  France  and  England  could  not  be 
far  diilant.  It  was  alfo  evident  to  the  rulers  of  the  latter,  that  the  Co- 
lonies would  be  the  moft  convenient  centre  of  operation  for  reprefllng 
French  encroachments.  To  draw  forth  their  Colonial  refources,  in  an 
uniform  fyftem  of  operations,  then,  for  the  firft  time,  became  an  objeft 
of  public  attention.  To  digeft  a  plan  for  this  purpofc,  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the.  Governors,  and  naoft  influential  members  of  the  Provincial 
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AlTcmblics,  was  heW  nt  yMhany  in  175.}.  Thi;  commiinoners,  at  tins 
congrcfs,  were  unan'n'noufly  of  oplniun,  that  an  iimon  oi"  tlic  Colunies 
was  ni-cefTary,  and  they  propofcd  a  plan  to  the  follf.wiao  rfFcd,  «*  that 
a  grand  council  flioiil-l  be  formed  of  mcitibcrs,  to  bi-  chot"t;n  by  rlic  Pro. 
vincial  Affeniblicr.,  which  council,  tngcthi.T  with  a  Govirnor,  to  henp. 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  fhould  be  aulhorllcd  to  make  general  laws,  and 
alfo  to  raifc  money  from  all  the  Colonics  for  thoir  common  dt-t-ncc. ' 
The  leading  members  of  the  Provincial  Aflemblies  were  of  opinion,  that 
if  this  plan  was  adopted,  they  could  defrnd  themfcUes  from  the  French, 
without  any  afliftance  from  Great  Britain.  This  plan,  when  fent  to 
England,  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Minillry,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  ihcy 
propofed,  "  that  the  Governors  of  all  the  Colonies  attended  !>y  one 
or  two  members  of  their  rcfpeftive  councils,"  which  were  for  the  mod 
part  of  royal  appointment,  "  fliould  from  time  to  time  concert  meafures 
for  the  whole  of  the  Colonies ;  ereft  forts,  and  raifc  troops  with  a 
power  to  draw  ujx>n  the  Briti(h  trcafury  in  the  firft  inllancc:  but  to  be 
ultimately  re-imhurfed  by  a  tax  to  be  laid  on  the  Colonies  by  ad  of 
Parliament."  This  was  as  much  difrelifhed  by  the  Colonics,  as  the 
former  plan  had  been  by  the  Britifh  Miniftry,  The  principle  of  fomc 
general  power,  operating  on  the  whole  of  the  Colonies,  was  ftill  kept 
in  mind,  though  dropped  for  the  prefent. 

The  miniftcrial  plan  laid  down  above  was  tranfmhted  to  Governor 
Shirley,  and  by  him  communicated  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  his  opinion 
thereon  requefted.  That  fagacious  patriot  fent  to  the  Governor  an  an- 
fwer  in  writing,  with  remarks  upon  the  propofed  plan,  in  which,  by  his 
ftrong  reafoning  powers,  on  the  firft  view  of  the  new  fubjed,  he  antici- 
pated the  fubftancc  of  a  controverfy,  which  for  twenty  years  employed 
the  tongues,  pens,  and  fwords  of  both  countries. 

The  policy  of  reprefllng  the  encroachments  of  the  French  on  the 
Britifh  Colonies  was  generally  approved  both  in  England  and  America. 
It  was  therefore  refolved  to  take  effeftual  meafures  for  driving  them 
from  the  Ohio,  and  alfo  for  redncing  Niagara,  Crown-Point,  and  the 
ether  polls,  which  they  held  within  the  limits  clairped  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain. 

To  effeft  the  firft  purpofe,  General  Braddock  was  fent  from  Ireland 
to  Virginia,  with  two  regiments,  and  was  there  joined  by  as  many  more, 
as  amounted  in  the  whole,  to  two  thoufand  two  hundred  men.  lie  was 
a  brave  man,  but  deftitute  of  the  other  qualifications  of  a  great  ofTioer. 
His  haughtinefs  difguftcd  the  Americans,  and  his  feverity  made  him 
difagreeable  to  the  regular  troops.  He  particularly  flighted  the  country 
militia,  and  the  Virginia  officers.    Colonel  Walhington  begged  his  per- 
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mlflion  to  go  before  him,  and  fcour  the  woods  with  his  prorincial  troops, 
who  wrrc  well  acquainted  with  that  fervice,  but  this  was  rcfufed.  The 
General  with  one  thoufand  four  hundred  men  pulbed  on  incautioufly, 
tin  he  fell  into  an  ambufcadc  of  French  and  Indians,  by  whom  he  was 
(iefeatci.1,  and  mortally  wounded,  June  9,  1755.  The  regulars,  as  the 
BritiCh  troops  at  that  time  were  called,  were  thrown  into  confufion,  but 
the  provinc  als  more  ufed  to  Indian  fighting,  were  not  fo  much  difcon- 
ccrtcd.  They  continued  in  an  unbroken  body  under  Colonel  Wafhing- 
ton,  and  by  covering  the  retreat  of  the  regulars,  prevented  their  being 
cut  off  entirely. 

Notvvithftanding  thefe  hoftillties,  war  had  not  yet  been  formally  de- 
clared. Previous  to  the  adoption  of  that  meafure,  Great  Britain,  con- 
mr)'  to  the  ufagcs  of  nations,  made  prifoners  of  eight  thoufand  French 
failors.  This  heavy  blow  for  a  long  time  crippled  the  naval  operations 
of  France,  but  at  the  fume  time  infpircd  her  with  a  defire  to  retaliate, 
whenever  a  projior  opportunity  Ihould  prefcnt  itfelf.  For  two  or  three 
vcars  after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  war  was  carried  on  againft  France 
without  vigour  or  fuccefs :  but  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  m'niftry,  public  affairs  affumed  a  new  afpeft.  Viftory  every 
where,  crowned  the  Britilh  arms,  and,  in  a  (hort  time,  the  French  were 
('.•/pofTcfrcd,  not  only  of  all  the  Britifh  territories  on  which  they  had  en- 
croached, but  alfo  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  their  ancient  province, 
Canai'a. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  war,  fome  of  the  colonies  made  exertions  fo  far 
beyond  their  rcafonable  quota,  to  merit  a  re-imburfement  from  the  na- 
tional trcafury ;  but  this  was  not  univerfally  the  cafe.  In  confequence  of 
internal  difputes,  together  with  their  greater  domeflic  fecurlty,  the  ne- 
ceffary  fupplics  had  not  been  raifcd  in  due  time  by  others  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Allcmbli'rs.     That  a  Britifh  Miniflcr  fliould  depend  on  colony 
Icgiflaturcs,  for  the  execution  of  his  plans,   did  not  well  accord  with 
the  vigorous  and  decifive  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt,  but  it  was  not  prudent,  by 
any  innov  ition,  to  irritate  the  Colonics,  during  a  war,  in  which,  from 
local  circumftances,  their  exertions  were  peculiarly  beneficial.     The  ad- 
vantages that  would  refult  from  an  ability  to  draw  forth  the  refources 
of  the  Colonies,  by  the  fams  authority,  which  commanded  the  wealth  of 
the  Mother  Country,  might  in  thefe  circumftances  have  fuggefted  the. 
idea  of  taxing  the  Colonies  by  authority  of  tire  Britifh  parliament.     Mr. 
Pitt  is  faid  to  have  told  Mr,  Franklin,  "  that  when  the  war  clofcd,  if 
he  fhould  be  in  the  miniftry,  he  would  take  mcafures  to  prevent  ths 
Colonies  from  having  a  power  to  refufe  or  delay  the  fupplies  that  might 
be  wanted  for  national  purpofes/'  but  did  not  mention  what  tbofe  mea* 
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fuas  Ihould  !)e.  As  ofuMi  us  money  or  men  were  -.vMntcd  from  the  Co> 
Ionics,  a  reijuifuioii  vias  mnde  to  their  Ici^iflurtir'  s.  Thcfc  were  gcnz- 
rally  and  chciTlully  complied  witli.  'i  lioir  oicrtions  witli  a  few  cm- 
ctpiions  were  great,  aiiJ  manifcflcd  ;i  ferious  ilclirc  to  carry  into  cir^^ft 
the  pinr.s  of  Great  Brit.iin  for  rcdiiLinij  the  pou-er  of  France. 

In  the  profecutionof  thii;  war,  the  advantages  which  Great  Hritaln  do- 
rived  from  the  Ci)lonies  were  fevcrcl)-  felt  by  her  enemies.     I'pwardsoi 
four  hundred  privateers,  which  wert;  fitted  out  of  the  portn  of  t!ie  Briti!}> 
Colonics  fucccfbfully  cruixeil  on  French,  prcjperty.     Thrfc  not  only  ra- 
vaged the  Weft  India  idnnds  belonging  to   his  moft  ClirilHiui  Miijelfy, 
but  made  many  captures  on  the  coaft  of  France.     Bcfid-s  dillreinng  the 
French    nation  by  privateering,   the  Colonics  furniflicd    twenty. tluec 
thoufand  eight   hundred   men,  to  co-operate  with   ilie  Britilh  rcgula; 
forces  in  North-America.     They  alfo  fent  powerful  aids,  both  in  men 
and  provifions,  out  of  tlieirown  limits  which  facilitated  the  redudion  oi 
Martinique,  and  of  the  Havannah.     The  fucccfs  of  their  privateers— -the 
co-operation  of  their  land  forces — the  convenience  of  their  harboe.ra, 
and  their  contiguity  to  the  Well  India  iflands,  made  the  Colonics  great 
acquifitions  to  Britain,  and   formiilablc  adverfaries  to  France.     Froin 
their  growing  importance  the  latter  had  inucli  to  fea^     Their  continued 
union  with  Great  Britain  threatened  the  fubvcrfionof  the  commerce  anu 
/  -:erican  podeflions  of  France. 

After  holHlities  had  raged  nearly  eight  years,  ',n  1763  a  general  peace 
Tvas  concluded,  on  terms,  by  which  France  ceded  Canada  to  Great 
Britain.  The  Spaniards  having  alfo  taken  pirt  in  the  war,  were,  at  the 
rcrmination  of  it,  induced  to  relin'.jiiiih  to  the  fame  power,  both  Eaft  ai;.! 
Weft  Florida.  This  peace  gave  Great  Britain  pofteftion  of  an  extent  of 
country  equal  in  dimenfiops  to  fevcrnl  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  pof- 
feflion  of  Canada  in  the  North,  and  of  tiie  two  Floridas  in  the  South, 
made  her  almoft  fole  miftrcKS  of  the  North- American  continent. 

Tills  laid  the  foundation  oT  future  grcatnefs,  which  excited  the  envy 
and  the  fears  of  Europe.  IIcrna\'y,  her  commerce,  and  her  manufac- 
ture?, had  greatly  incrcafed,  when  fiie  held  but  a  part  of  the  continent, 
and  when  fhe  was  bounded  by  the  formidable  powers  of  France  and 
Spain.  Her  probable  future  greatnefs,  when  without  a  rival,  and  with 
a  growing;  vent  for  her  manufafture?,  and  incrcafing  employment  for  her 
marine,  threatened  to  deftroy  that  balance  of  power,  which  European 
fovereigns  have  for  a  long  time  endeavoured  to  prcferve.  Kings  are  re- 
publicans with  refpeft  to  each  other,  and  behold  with  democratic  jealoufy, 
any  one  of  their  order  towering  above  tlie  reft.  The  aggrandizement 
of  one,  tends  to  excite  the  combination,  cr,  atkaft,  the  wifhcsof  many, 
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to  fciiuce  liim  to  the  common  level.  From  motives  of  t!iii  kinJ,  a  great 
part  of  Europe  not  loni;  lincc  combined  againll  Venice;  and  foon  after 
agaiiiU  Louis  X'lVtli  of  Fi.uicc  A'ith  tlic  fame  fufpicious  «'yc  was  the' 
navnl  fupcriority  of  Great  Britain  viewed  by  her  ni-J^;l.bour9.  Tiiey 
w<rrf,  in  general,  difpoffd  to  favour  any  convulfion  which  promifed  a 
diminution  of  her  ovcigrown  power. 

Th*^  addition  te  the  Hritilli  empire  of  new  provinces,  equal  in  extent 
to  ol.i  kin^jdoms,  not  only  excited  the  jealoufy  of  European  powers, 
bjt  occafioncd  doubts  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  Britifh  politicians, 
whether  or  not  fucli  iminenfe  acquifitions  of  territory  would  contribute 
M  the  felicity  of  the  Pireut  State.  They  faw,  or  thought  they  faw, 
(he  feeds  ofdifunion  planted  in  the  too  widely  extended  empire.  Power, 
like  all  things  human,  has  itb  limits,  and  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
tlie  longelb  and  fliarpdl  fword  'ails  of  doing  execution.  To  combine 
in  one  uniform  fvftem  of  gover  iment,  the  extenfive  territory  then  fub- 
jeifled  to  the  Britifh  fway  appeared  to  men  of  rellcdion,  a  work  of 
(loubiful  prafticability :    nor  were  they  miilak'.'n  in  their  conjcdures. 

The  feeds  of  difcord  were  foon  planted,  and  fpccdlly  grew  up  to  the 
finvling  of  the  empire.  The  high  notions  of  Ul>criy  and  independence, 
"liich  were  nurtured  in  the  Colonies,  by  their  local  fituation,  and  the 
Irate  of  fociety  in  tho  new  world,  were  incrcafed  by  the  removal  of  hof- 
ti!e  neighbours.  The  events  ot  tlie  war  had  alfo  given  them  fome  cx- 
p-rience  in  military  operations,  and  fomc  confidence  in  their  own  abi- 
liiy.  Forefeeing  their  lutiire  importance,  from  the  rapid  increafc  of 
tkir  numbers,  and  cxtenfion  of  their  commerce,  and  being  extremely 
jValous  of  their  rit^hts,  they  readily  admitted,  and  with  pleafure  in- 
dulged, ideas  and  fentiments  which  were  favourable  to  independence.. 
While  combuitible  materials  were  daily  cnlleding,  in  the  new  world,  a 
fpariv  to  kindle  the  whole  was  produced  in  the  old.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  tliofe  who,  from  a  jealjufy  of  Great  Britain,  helped  to  fan  the 
fiame. 

From  the  firft  fettlcment  of  Englifh  America,  till  the  clofe  of 
the  war  of  1755,  the  conduct  of  Groat  Britain  towards  her  Colonies 
affords  an  ufeful  Icilon  to  thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  colonifation. 
From  that  a;ra,  it  is  equally  worthy  of  the  attention  of  thofe  who 
wilh  for  the  redudion  of  great  empires  to  fmall  ones.  In  the  firft  period, 
Great  Britain  regarded  the  provinces  as  inllruracnts  of  commerce. 
Without  charging  hcrfelf  with  thecareof  their  internal  police,  or  feeking 
a  revenue  from  them,  Ihe  contented  herfelf  with  a  monopoly  of  their  trade. 
She  treated  them  as  a  judiciousmother  does  herdutiful  children.  Theyfhared 
inevcry  privilege  belonging  to  her  native  fons,aadbutflightly  felt  the  incon- 
Ttnienccs  of  fobordination.  Saiall  wasthe  catalogue  ofgrievaxiccs  with  which 
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even  demotratical  jealoufy  charged  the  Parent  State,  antecedent  to  the 
period  before  mentioned.  The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  chief. 
An  aft  of  the  Briti(h  Parliament  for  prohibiting  the  cutting  down  pitch 
and  tar  trees,  not  being  within  a  fence  or  encloftire,  and  fundry  ntli 
which  operated  againft  colonial  manufaftures.  By  one  of  thefe,  it  was 
jnade  illsgal  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  to  creft  in  the  Colonics, 
aay  mill  or  other  engine  for  flitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  plating 
forge  to  work  with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  fteel.  }]y 
another,  hatters  were  reftrained  from  taking  mDrc  than  two  apprentices 
af  a  time,  or  any  for  lefs  than  feven  years,  and  from  employing  ncgroei 
in  the  bufinefs.  The  Colonirts  were  alfo  prohibited  from  tranfporting 
hats,  and  home  manufaftured  woollens,  from  one  province  to  another. 
Thefe  regulations  were  for  the  moft  part  evaded,  but  if  carried  into  ex- 
ecution, would  have  been  flightly  inconvenient,  and  only  to  a  few. 
The  articles,  the  manufafturing  of  which  were  thus  prohibited,  could 
he  purchafed  at  a  cheaper  rate  from  England,  and  the  hands  who  made 
them,   could  be  as  well  employctl  in  agriculture. 

Though  thefe  reftridions  were  a  fpt-cies  of  aifront,  by  their  Implying, 
that  the  Colonifts  had  not  fenfe  enongh  to  difcover  their  own  interell, 
and  though  they  feemed  cslculated  to  crufli  their  native  talents,  and  to 
keep'  them  in  a  conftant  (late  of  inferiority,  without  any  hope  of  arriving 
at  thofe  advantages,  to  which,  by  tlie  native  riches  of  their  ountry, 
they  were  prompted  to  afplre ;  yet  if  no  other  grievances  had  been 
fuperadded  to  what  exifted  in  1763,  thefe  would  have  been  foon 
forgotten,  for  their  preflure  was  neither  great,  nor  univerfal.  The  good 
refulting  to  the  colonies,  from  their  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  in« 
finitely  outweighed  the  evil. 

Till  the  year  lyCt^,  the  colonial  regulations  feemed  to  have  no  other 
objeft  but  the  common  good  of  the  whole  empire ;  exceptions  to  the 
contrary  u  ere  (ev,'t  and  had  no  appearance  of  fyftcm.  When  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Colonies  to  manhood  made  them  more  capable  of  rcfiiHng 
impofitions.  Great  Britain  changed  theanJent  fyftem,  under  which  her 
Colonies  had  long  flourifhed.  When  policy  would  rather  have  diiftated 
relaxation  of  authority,  flie  rofc  in  her  demand,  and  multiplied  herre- 
{Iraints. 

From  the  conqueft  of  Canada,  in  1759,  fome  have  fuppofed,  that 
France  began  fecretly  to  lay  fchemes  for  wreftin^  thofe  Colonies  from 
Great  Britain  which  flie  was  not  able  to  conquer.  Others  alledge,  that 
from  that  period  the  Colonifts,  releafed  from  all  fears  of  dangerous 
neighbours,  fixed  their  eyes  on  independence,  and  took  fundry  fteps 
preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  that  meafure.  Without  recurring  to  either 
of  thefe  opinions,  the  known  fclfifiinefs  of  human  nature  is  fufHcient  to 
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account  for  that  demand  on  the  one  fide,  and  that  refufal  on  the  other, 
which  occafioned  the  revolution.  It  was  natural  for  Great  Britain  tot 
wifli  for  an  extenfion  of  her  authority  over  the  Colonies,  and  equally  fo 
for  them,  on  their  approach  to  maturity,  to  be  more  impatient  of  fubor- 
dination,  and  to  refift  every  innovation,  for  incrcafing  the  degree  of  . 
their  dependence. 

The  fad  (lory  of  Colonial  opprcfiion  commenced  in  the  year  1764. 
Great;  Britain  then  adopted  new  regulations  refpedling  her  Colonies, 
which  after  difturbing  the  ancient  harmony  of  the  two  countries  for 
about  twelve  years,  terminated  in  the  difmemberment  of  the  empire, 
Thefe  confided  in  reftricling  their  former  commerce,  but  more  efpc« 
cially  in  fubjefting  them  to  taxation,  by  the  Britlh  Parliament.  By  ad- 
hering to  the  fpirit  of  the  navigation  aft,  in  the  courfe  of  a  century,  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  had  incrcafed  far  beyond  the  cxpeftation  of  her 
mod  fanguine  fons,  but  by  rigidly  enforcing  the  ftrift  letter  of  the  fame, 
in  a  different  fituatioa  of  public  atfairsj  cfiedsdiredtly  the  revcrfe  were 
produced.  > 

From  the  enterprifing  commercial  fpirit  of  the  colonifts,  the  trade  of 
America,  after  filling  all  its  proper  channels,  fwelkd  out  on  every  fide, 
and  overflowed  its  proper  banks  with  a  rich  redundance.  In  the  cure  of 
evils,  which  are  clofely  connefted  with  the  caufes  of  national  profperity, 
vulgar  precaution  ought  not  to  be  employed.  In  feverely  checking  a 
contraband  trade,  which  was  only  the  overilQwing  of  an  extcnfive  fair 
trade,  the  remedy  was  worfe  than  the  difeafe. 

For  fome  time  before  and  aftci'  the  termination  of  the  war  of  1755J  a 
confiderable  intercourfe  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Britifh  and 
Spanilh  Colonies,  confifiing  of  the  manufaftures  of  Great  Britain,  im- 
ported by  the  former,  and  fold  by  the  latter,  by  which  the  Britifh  Colo- 
nies acquired  gold  and  filver,  and  were  enabled  to  make  remittances  to 
the  Mother  Country,  This  trade,  though  it  did  not  clalh  with  the 
fpirit  of  the  Britifh  navigation  laws,  was  forbidden  by  their  letter.  On 
account  of  the  advantages  which  all  parties,  and  particularly  Great 
Britain,  reaped  from  this  intercourfe,  it  had  long  been  winked  at  by  per- 
fonsin  power;  but  at  the  period  before-mentioned,  fome  new  regulations 
Were  a4opted,  by  which  it  was  almofl  deftroyed.  This  was  eficfted  by 
ar.ned  cutters,  whofe  commanders  were  enjoined  to  take  the  ufual  cuf- 
tora-houfe  oaths,  and  to  aft  in  the  capacity  of  revenue  officers.  So 
fudden  a  ftoppage  of  an  accuftomed  and  beneficial  commerce,  by  an 
unufually  rigid  execution  of  old  laws,  was  a  ferious  blow  to  the  Northern 
Colonies.  It  was  their  misfortune,  that  though  th  y  cod  i  1  need  of 
vaft  quantities  of  Britifh  manufadures,   their  country  produceti  very 
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Jiitle  that  afforded  a  direft  remittance  to  pay  Tor  them.  They  wrre, 
therefore,  under  a  necellty  of  feeking  clfewhere,  a  marker  for  their  pro. 
ducc,  and  by  a  circuitojs  route,  acquiring  the  means  of fupporting  their 
credit  with  the  Mother  Country.  This  they  found  by  trading  with  the 
Spanifh  and  French  Colonies  in  their  neigh oourhood.  From  th^'m  they 
acquired  gold,  filver,  and  valuable  commodities,  the  uhimate  profits  of 
which  centered  in  Great  Britain.  This  intercourfc  gave  life  to  bufinffs 
of  every  denomination,  and  eftablifhed  a  reciprocal  circulation  of  money 
and  merchandize,  to  the  benefit  of  all  parties  concerned.  Why  a  trade 
effential  to  the  Colonies,  and  which,  fo  far  from  being  detrimental,  was 
jndireftly  advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  fliould  be  fo  narrowly  watched 
andfo  fcverely  reftrained,  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  Americans, 
without  fiippofing  that  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain  were  jealous  of  their 
adventurous  commercial  fpirit,  and  of  their  increafmg  number  of  feamcn. 
Their  adlual  fufFerings  were  great,  but  their  apprehenfions  were  greatrr. 
Inflead  of  viewing  the  Parent  State  as  they  had  long  dpne,  in  the  light 
of  an  affeftionate  mother,  they  conceived  her,  as  beginning  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  narrow  views  of  an  illiberal  ftep-dame. 

After  the  29th  of  September,  J764,  the  trade  between  the  Britidi, 
and  the  French,  and  Spanifli  Colonies,  was  in  fome  degree  legalifed, 
but  under  circumftances,  that  brought  no  relief  to  the  Color  ills,  for  it 
was  loaded  with  fuch  enormous  duties,  as  were  equivalent  to  a  prohibi. 
tion.  The  preamble  to  the  aft  for  this  purpofe  was  alarming. 
"  Whereas  it  is  juft  and  neceflary,  that  a  revenue  be  raifed  in  America, 
for  defraying  the  expences  of  defending,  protefting,  and  fecuring  the 
fame,  We,  the  Commons,  &'c.  towards  raifing  the  fame,  give  and 
grant  unto  your  Majefty,  the  fum  of"  (here  followed  a  fpecification  ofdutici 
upon  foreign  clayed  fugar,  indigo,  and  coffee,  of  foreign  produce,  upon  all 
wines,  except  French,  upon  allwrought  fdk,  and  all  calicoes,  and  uponevery 
gallon  of  melafles  and  fyrups,  being  the  produce  of  a  colony  not  under 
the  dominion  of  his  Majerty).  It  was  alfo  enafted,  that  the  monies 
arifing  from  the  importation  of  thefe  articles  into  the  Colonies,  (hould 
be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  his  Majefty's  exchequer,  there  to  be  entered 
feparate,  and  refcrved,  to  be  difpofed  of  by  Parliament  towards  defray- 
ing  the  neceflfary  expences  of  defending,  protefting,  and  fecuring 
America.  Till  that  adl  paffed,  no  aft  avowedly  for  the  purpofe  of  re. 
venue,  and  with  the  ordinary  title  and  recital  of  foch,  was  to  be  found 
in  the  parliamentary  ilatute  hook.  The  wording  of  it  made  the  Colo. 
njfts  fear,  that  the  Parliament  would  go  on,  in  charging  them  with  fuch 
taxes  as  they  pleafed,  and  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  military  force  a-;  tbev" 
fliould  think  proper.    The  aft  was  the  more  difgufting,  becaufe  the  mo. 
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n'lcs  arlfmg  from  it  were  ordered  to  be  paid  in  fpccie,  and  regulations 
were  adoptc:1,  againft  colonial  paper  money.     To  ol)ftruft  the  avenues 
of  acquiring  gold  and  filver,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  interdift  the  ufe  of 
paper  money,  appeared  to  the  Coloniftsas  a  farther  evidence  that  their 
interefts  were  either  mifunderftood  or  difregarded,     The  impofition  of 
duties,  for  the  purpofe  of  raifmg  a  revenue  in  America,  was  confidered 
as  a  dangerous  innovation,  but  the  methods  adopted  for  fecuring  their 
coUeftion,  were   rcfented  as  arbitrary  and   unconftitutional.    It  was 
enafted  by  Parliament,  that  whenever  offences  fhould  be  committed 
agalnft  the  aifls,  which  impofed  them,  the  profecutor  might  bring  his 
adion  for  the  penalty  in  the  tfourts  of  admiralty,  by  which  means  the  de- 
fendant loft  the  advantage  of  being  tried  by  a  jury,  and  was  fubjefted 
t'3  the  neccfUty  of  having  his  cafe  decided  upoo  by  a  fingle  man,  a  crea- 
ture of  the  crown,  whofe  falary  was  to  be  paid  out  of  forfeitures  ad- 
judged by  himfelf ;  and  alfo  according  to  a  courfe  of  law,  which  ex- 
empted the  profecutor  from  the  trouble  of  proving  his  accufation,  and 
obliged  the  defendant,  cither  to  evince  his  innocence,  or  to  fuffer.     By 
tliefe  regulations,  the  guards  which  the  conftitution  had  placed  round 
property,  and  the  fences  which  the  anceftors  of  both   countries  had 
freded  againft  arbitrary  power,  were  thrown  down,  as  far  as  they  con- 
it.  f-.d   the  Coloniils,  charged  with  violating  the  laws,  for  raifing  a 
i,        •'   in  America. 

■ '  ;,  whodirefted  public  affairs  in  Great  Britain  feared,  that  if  the 
collcftion  of  thefe  duties  was  enforced  only  in  the  cuftomary  way,  pay- 
ment would  be  often  elufi^d.  To  obviate  that  difpofition  which  the 
Colonic*  difcovcred  to  fcreen  one  another,  in  difobeying  offenfive  afts 
of  Parliament,  regulations  were  adopted,  bearing  hard  on  their  conftitu- 
tinnal  rights.  Unwilling  as  the  Colonifts  were  to  be  excluded  by  the 
impofition  of  enormous  duties,  from  an  accuftomed  and  beneficial  line 
of  bufinefs,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  were  difpofed  to  reprefent  the 
innovations  of  the  mother  country  in  the  moft  unfavourable  point  of 
view.  The  heavy  loffesto  which  many  individuals  were  fubjefted,  and 
the  general  diftrefs  of  the  mercantile  intereft  in  feveral  of  the  oldeft  Co- 
lonies, foured  the  minds  of  many.  That  the  Mother  Country  (hould 
infringe  her  own  conftitution,  to  cramp  the  commerce  of  her  Colonies, 
was  a  fruitful  fubjeift  of  declamation;  hut  tliefe  murmurings  would  have 
evaporated  in  words,  had  Great  Britain  proceeded  to  no  farther  inno- 
vations, Inftead  of  this,  ftie  adopted  the  novel  idea  of  raifing  from  the 
Colonies  an  efficient  revenue,  by  dirctfl  internal  taxes,  laid  by  authority 
of  her  Parliament. 

Though 
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Though  all  the  Coloniils  difrelilhed,  and  many,  from  the  prcffnrc  of 
aiAual  bufferings,  complained  of  the  '  ritifh  reftridions  on  their  inanu- 
feftures  and  commerce,  yet  a  great  majority  was  difpofed  to  fubmlt  to 
both.     Moft  of  them  acknowledged  that  the  excrcife  of  tliefe  powers 
was  incident  to  the  fovereignty  of  the  Mother  Country,  cfpccially  when 
guarded  by  an  implied  contrail,  that  they  were  to  be  only  ufed  for  tlie 
common  benefit  of  the  empire.     It  was  generally  allowed,  that  a!>  the 
planting  of  colonies  was  not  defigned  to  ered  an  independant  govern- 
ment, but  to  extend  an  old  one,  the  Parent  State  had  a  right  to  reft  rain 
their  trade  in  every  way,  which  conduced  to  the  common  emolument. 
They  for  the  moft  part  confidered  the  Mother  Country  as  authorifed 
to'name  pofts  and  nations,  to  which  alone  their  mtrchandize  fliould  be 
carried,  and  with  which  alone  they  (hould  trade  ;  but  the  novel  claim 
of  taxing  them  without  their  confcnt,  was  univcrfally  reprobated,  as 
contrary  to  their  natural,  chartered,  and  conftitutional  rights.     In  op. 
pofition  to  it,  they  not  only  alledged  the  general  principles  of  liberty, 
but  ancient  ufagc.     During  the  firft  hpndred  and  fifty  years  of  their  ex- 
iftence,  they  had  been  left  to  tax  themfelves  and  iu  their  own  way.  If  there 
were  any  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  they  were  too  inconfuierable  to 
merit  notice.  In  the  war  of  1755,  the  eventu  of  which  were  freih  in  the  recuU 
ledion  of  every  one,  the  Parliament  had  in  no  inftance  attempted  to 
raife  either  men  or  money  in  the  Colonies  by  its  own  authority.     As 
the  claim  of  taxation  on  one  fide,  and  the  refufal  of  it  ^on  the  other, 
was  the  very  hinge  on  which  the  revolution  turned,  it  merits  a  parti- 
cular difcuflion. 

Colonies  were  formerly  planted  by  warlike  nations,  to  kctp  their 
enemies  in  awe,  to  give  vent  to  a  furplus  of  inhabitants,  or  to  dilcharge 
a  number  of  difcontented  and  troublefome  citizens.  But  in  modern 
ages,  tlic  fpirit  of  violence,  being  in  fomc  meafure  fheathed  in  com. 
merce,  colonies  have  been  fettled,  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  lor  tiie 
purpofes  of  trade.  Thefe  were  to  be  attained  by  their  raifing,  for  the 
Mother  County,  fuch  commodities  as  (he  did  not  produce,  and  fupply- 
ing  themfelves  from  her  with  fuch  things  as  they  wanted,  In  fubfer- 
viency  to  thcfc  views.  Great  Britain  planted  Colonies,  and  made  laws, 
obliging  them  to  carry  to  her  all  their  produds  which  Ihe  wanted,  and 
all  their  raw  materials  which  (V:e  chofe  to  woik  up,  Befidcs-  this  re-r 
ftridtiot),  (he  forbad  them  to  procure  manufadurers  from  any  other  part 
of  the  globe,  or  even  the  produds  of  European  countries,  which  could 
rival  her,  without  being  firft  brought  to  her  pons.  By  a  variety  of 
laws  Ihe  regulated  their  trade,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  thouglit  moft 
conducive  to  their  mutual  advantage,  and  her  own  particular  welfare. 

This 
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This  principle  of  commercial  monopoly  run  through  no  lefs  than  twenty. 
nine  z^i  of  Parliament,  from  « 660  to  1 764,     In  all  thefe  acts  the  fyf. 
tcm  of  commerce  was  eftablidied,  as  that,  from  which  alone,  their  con- 
tributions to  the  ftrength  of  the  empire  were  expcded.    During  this 
whole  period,  a  parliamentary  revenue  was  no  part  of  the  objcft  of 
colcmifation.     Accordingly,  in  all  the  laws  which  regarded  them,  the 
technical  words  of  revenue  laws  were  avoided.     Such  have  ufually  a 
title  purporting  their  being  "  grants,"  and  the  words  "  give  and  grant," 
ufuidly  precede  their  enafting  claufes.  Although  duties  were  impofed  on 
America  by  previous  ads  of  Parliament,  no  one  title  of  "  giving  ad 
aid  to  his  Majefty,"  or  any  other  of  the  ufual  titles  to  the  revenue  a&s, 
was  to  be  found  in  any  of  them.     They  were  intended  as  regulations  of 
trade,  and  not  as  fourccs  of  national  fupplies.     Till  the  year  1764,  all 
ftood  on  commercial  regulation  and  reftraint. 

While  Great  Britain  attended  to  thisfirft  fyftem  of  colonifation,  hcf 
American  fettlements,  though  expofed  in  unknown  climates,  and  unex- 
plored wilderneffes,  grew  and  flourifhed,  and  in  the  fame  proportion 
the  trade  and  riches  of  the  Mother  Country  increafed.  Some  eftimate 
may  be  made  of  this  increafe,  from  the  following  ftatement;  the  whole 
export  trade  of  England,  including  that  to  the  Colonies,  in  the  year 
1704,  amounted  to /.6,509,ooo  fterling:  but  fo  unmenfely  had  the 
Colonies  increafed,  that  the  exports  to  them  alone  in  the  year  1772, 
amounted  to  j^.6,o2  2,i3.>.  fterling,  and  they  were  yearly  increafing.  In 
the  ftiort  fpace  of  fixty-elght  years,  the  Colonies  added  nearly  as  much 
to  the  export  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  as  (he  had  grown  to  by  a  pro- 
greflive  increafe  of  improvement  in  1700  years.  And  this  increafe  of 
colonial  trade  was  not  :^t  the  cxpence  of  the  general  trade  of  the  kingdom^ 
for  that  increafed  in  the  fame  time  from  fix  millions  to  fixteen  mil* 
lions. 

In  this  aufpiclou?  period,  the  Mother  Country  contented  herfelf  with 
exerclfing  her  fupremacy  in  fuperintending  the  general  concerns  of  thft 
Colonies,  and  in  harmonifing  the  commercial  intereft  of  the  whole  em- 
pire. To  this  the  mod  of  them  bowed  down  with  fuch  a  filial  fubmif- 
fioa  as  demonfl  rated  that  they,  though  not  fubjefted  to  parliamentarjr 
taxes,  could  be  kept  indue  fubordination,  and  in  perfed  fubferviency  to 
,  the  grand  views  of  colonifation. 

Immediately  after  the  pence  of  Paris,  1763,  a  new  Tcene  was  opened. 
The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  then  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  millions,  for  which  an  intereft  of  nearly  five  millions  was 
annually  paid.  While  the  Britifh  Miniftcr  was  digefting  plans  for  dimi« 
nilhing  this  amazing  load  of  debt,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  raifinga 
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fubftantial  revenue  in  the  Britifh  Colonies,  from  taxes  laid  by  the  Par*' 
tiament  of  the  Parent  Sratc.     On  the  one  hand  it  was  urged,  that  the 
late  war  originated  on  account  of  th^  Colonies— that  it  was  reafonahle, 
more  cfpccially  as  it  had  terminated  in  a  manner  fo  favourahle  to  their 
intercft,  that  they  Ihcnild  contrihuie  to  the  defraying  tlie  expences  it  haj 
occafioned.     Thus  far  both  partits  wore  agreed;  but  Great  Britain  con- 
tended, that  her  Parliainvnr,  as  the  fupreme  power,  was  conftitutionally 
veiled  with  an  authority  to  lay  them  on  every  part  of  the  empire.     This 
doCit'ine,  plaufiblc  in  itfolf,  and  conformable  to  the  letter  of  the  Britilh 
conllitution,  when  the  whok  dominions  were  rcprefented  in  one  aifemhly, 
was  reprobated  in  the  Colonics,  as  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  fame»o. 
vernment,  when  the  empire  became  Co  far  extended,   as  to  have  many 
diftind  reprefcntative  aiTemblies.     The  colonics  believed  that  the  chief 
excellence  of  the  Britifu  conllitution  confilkd  in  the  right  of  the  fuhjecls 
CO  grant,  or  withold  taxes,  and  in  their  having  a  fiiarc  in  enadin<Mhe' 
laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  bound. 

They  conceived,  that  the  fupcriority  of  the  Britifli  conftitution,  to 
other  forms  of  government  was,  not  becaufe  their  fupreme  council  was 
called  a  Parliamsnt,  but  becaufe  the  people  had  a  (hare  in  it  by  appoint- 
ing members,  who  conftituted  one  of  its  conftituent  branches,  and  with- 
out whofe  concurrence,  no  law,  binding  on  them,  could  be  enafted.    In 
the  Mother  Country,  it  was  afferted  to  be  cffential  to  the  unity  of  the 
empire,  that  the  Britilh  Parliament  (hould  have  a  right  of  taxation  over 
every  part  of  the  royal  dominions.     In  the  Colonies,  it  was  believed, 
that  taxation  and  reprefcntation  were  Infeparablc,  and  that  they  could 
ocither  be  free  nor  happy  if  their  property  could  be  taken  from  them 
without  their  confent.     The  common  people  in  Ameriua  reafoned  on  this 
fubje^  in  a  fummary  way  :  "  If  a  Britilh  Parliament,"  faid  they,  *•  in 
which  we  are  unreprefented,  and  over  which  we  have  no  controul,  can 
take  from  us  any  part  of  our  property,  by  direft  taxation,  they  may  take 
as  much  as  they  ploafe,  and  we  have  no  fecurity  foi  any  thing  that  re 
mains,  but  a  forbearance  on  their  part,  lefs  lib  ly  to  be  exercifed  in  our 
favour,  as  they  lighten  thcmfeives  of  the  burthens  of  government,  in  the 
fame  proportion  that  they  impofe  them  on  us."     They  well  knew,  that 
communities  of  mankind,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  a  ftrortg  propenfity 
to  impofe  on  others,  when  they  can  do  it  with  impunity,  and,  efpecially, 
when  there  is  a  profpedt,  that  the  impofition  will  be  attended  with  advan- 
tage to  themfelves.     The  Americans,  from  that  jealoufy  of  their  li- 
berties which  their  local  fituacion  nurtured,  and  which  they  inherited 
from  their  forefathers,  viewed  the  exclufive  right  of  laying  taxes  on 
ihonfelvcs,  free  from  extraneous  infiueRce,  in  the  fame  lij^ht  as  the 
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Biitidi  Parliament  views  its  peculiar  privilege  of  raifing  money,  inde- 
pendent of  the  crown.  The  Parent  State  appeared  to  the  Colonills  to 
ftand  in  the  fame  relation  to  their  local  legiflatures,  as  the  monarch  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Britifh  Parliament.  His  prerogative  is  limited  by 
that  palladium  of  the  people's  liberty,  the  exclufivc  privilege  of  granting 
their  own  money.  While  this  right  reds  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
their  liberties  are  fecurcd.  In  the  fame  manner  reafoned  the  Colonills, 
"  in  order  to  be  ftiled  freemen,  our  local  affemblies,  eleded  by  ourfclves, 
muft  enjoy  the  exclufive  privilege  of  impofmg  taxes  upon  us."  They 
contended,  that  men  fettled  in  foreign  piirts  to  better  their  condition, 
a««l  not  to  fubmit  their  liberties — to  continue  the  equals,  not  to  become 
the  flaves  of  their  lefs-adventurous  fellow-citizens,  and  that  by  the  novel 
doftrine  ot  parl'iroe  power,  they  were  ''••^'■-fieil  from  being  the 

fubjefts  of  a  1:.  ^,  to  .  low  condition  of  bt...g  fubjefts  of  fubjefts. 
They  argued,  that  it  was  effentially  involved  in  the  idea  of  property, 
that  the  poffeffor  had  fuch  a  right  therein,  that  it  was  a  contradiftioa 
to  fuppofe  any  other  man,  or  body  of  men,  poffcflcd  a  right  to  take  it 
from  him  without  his  confcnt.  Precedents,  in  the  Hiftory  of  England, 
jullified  this  mode  of  reafoning.  The  love  of  property  ftrengthened  it, 
and  it  had  a  peculiar  force  on  the  minds  of  Colonifts,  three  thoufand 
miles  removed  from  the  feat  of  government,  and  growing  up  to  matu- 
rity, in  a  new  world,  where,  from  the  extent  of  country,  and  the  ftate 
of  fociety,  even  the  neceffary  reftraints  of  civil  government  were  im- 
patiently borne.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Great-Britain  re- 
volted againft  the  claims  of  the  Colonifts.  Educated  in  habits  of  fub- 
miffion  to  parliamentary  taxation,  they  conceived  it  to  be  the  height  of 
contumacy  for  their  Colonifts  to  refufe  obedience  to  the  power,  which 
they  had  been  taught  to  revere.  Not  adverting  to  the  common  interell 
which  exifted  between  the  people  of  Great-Britain  and  their  reprefcn- 
tatives,  they  believed,  that  the  fame  riglit  exifted,  although  the  fame 
community  of  interefts  was  wanting.  The  pride  cf  an  opulent,  con- 
quering nation,  aided  this  mode  of  reafoning.  '♦  V\'hat,  '  And  they, 
"  ftiall  we,  who  have  fo  lately  humbled  France  and  Spain,  be  diftatcd 
to  by  our  Colonifts  ?  Shall  our  fubjeds,  educated  by  c'lr  care,  and  de- 
fended by  our  arms,  prefume  to  queftion  the  rights  of  Parliament,  to 
which  we  are  obliged  to  fubmit  ?"  Reflexions  of  this  kind,  congenial 
to  the  natural  vanity  0^  the  human  heart,  operated  fo  extenfively,  that 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  fpoke  of  their  Colonies  and  of  their  Colonifts, 
as  a  kind  of  poffcfllon  annexed  to  their  perfons.  The  love  of  pnwer  and 
of  property  on  the  one  fide  of  the  Atlantic  were  oppofed  by  the  fame 
powerful  paffions  on  the  other. 
Vol.  I  3  I  The 
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The  dirpofition  to  tax  the  Colonies  was  alfo  ftrengthcneJ  by  exagee- 
r.ited  accounts  of  their  wealth.  It  was  faid,  «« that  the  American  plan- 
tcrs  lived  in  aflluence,  and  with  inconfiderablc  taxes,  while  the  inhahi- 
tants  of  Great  Britain  were  borne  down  by  futh  oppreflive  burdens  as 
to  make  a  bare  fiibfiftencc  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty."  The  officers 
who  had  ferved  in  America,  during  the  late  war,  contributed  to  this 
dclufion.  Their  obfervations  were  founded  on  what  they  had  fcen  ia 
cities,  and  at  a  time,  when  large  fums  were  fpent  by  government,  in 
fupport  of  fleets  and  armies,  and  when  American  commodities  were  in 
great  demand.  To  treat  with  attention  thofe  who  came  to  fight  for 
them,  and  alfo  to  gratify  their  own  pride,  the  Colonifts  had  made  a  pa- 
rade of  their  riches,  by  frequently  and  fumptuoufly  entertaining  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Britifli  army.  Thefe,  judging  from  what  they  faw, 
without  conftdering  the  general  (late  of  the  country,  concurred  in  re- 
prcfcnting  the  Colonifts  as  very  able  to  contribute  largely  towards  de- 
fraying  the  common  expences  of  the  empire. 

The  charters,  which  were  fuppofed  to  contain  the  principles  on  which 
the  Colonies  were  founded,  became  the  fubjcft  of  ferious  invelligation 
on  both  fides.  One  claufe  was  found  to  run  through  the  whole  of  rhein, 
except  that  which  had  been  granted  to  Mr.  Penn  ;  this  was  a  declaration, 
"  that  the  emigrants  to  America  fliould  enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  as  if 
they  had  remained,  or  had  been  born  within  the  realm;"  but  fuch  was 
the  fiibtilty  of  difputants,  that  both  parries  conilrued  this  general  prin 
ciple  fo  as  to  favour  their  refpcftive  cuinicns:.  Tlie  American  patriots 
contended,  that  as  Englifb  freeholders  could  not  be  taxed  but  by  repre- 
fentatives,  in  chufing  whom  they  had  a  vote,  neither  could  the  Colonics: 
but  it  was  replied,  that  if  th?  Colonics  had  remained  in  England,  they 
muft  have  been  bound  to  pay  the  tuxes  impofcd  by  Parliament.  It  was 
therefore  inferred,  that  though  taxed  by  that  authority,  they  loft  none  ot 
the  rights  of  native  KnglKhinen  refiding  ar  home.  The  partifans  of  th; 
Mother  Country  cuuld  fee  nothing  in  charters,  but  fecurity  againft  taxes 
by  royal  authority.  '1  lie  Americans,  adhering  10  the  fpirit  more  than 
to  the  letter,  vieued  tlu;ir  charter^  a?  a  fhield  a^ainll  all  taxes,  not  im- 
pofed  by  rcprcfcntativcb  ot"  their  own  choice.  This  conftrudion  they 
contended  to  be  cxprcfly  recognized  by  the  thai ttr  of  Maryland.  In 
that,  King  Charles  bound  both  liimfolf  and  his  ("iKcellbrs,  not  toalTentto 
any  bill,  fubjccling  tlie  inhabiiai.is  to  internal  taxation  by  external 
lc^,illation. 

The  nature  aiid  extent  of  the  connotTtiou  between  Great  Briiain  aiid 
America  was  a  great  conftirutional  ijucfliun,  involving  many  interefts, 
and  the  general  principles  of  civil  liberty.     To  dcciJe  tiiis,  rcvOiirfc  vwu 
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in  vain  had  to  parchment  authorities,  made  at  a  diftant  time,  when 
neither  the  grantors  nor  grantees  of  American  territory  had  In  contem- 
plation any  thing  like  the  prefent  (late  of  the  two  countries. 

Great  and  fiourinilng  Colonies,  daily  increafing  in  numbers,  and 
already  grown  to  the  magnitude  of  a  nation,  planted  at  an  imnenfe 
diftance,  and  governed  by  conftitutions  refembllng  that  of  the  country 
from  which  they  fprung,  were  novelties  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world.     To 
combine  Colonies,  fo  circumftanced,  in  one  uniform  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment with  the  Parent  State,  required  a  great  knowledge  of  mankind, 
and  an  extcnfive  comprehenfion  of  things.     It  was  an  arduous  bufinefs, 
far  beyond  the  grafp  of  ordinary  ftatefmen,  whofe  minds  were  narrowed 
by  the  formalities  of  laws,  or  the  trammels  of  ofTicr.     An  original 
genius,  unfettered  with  precedents,  and  exalted  with  juft  ideas  of  the 
riiihts  of  human  nature,  and  t!.    obligations  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
might  have  ftruck  out  a  middle  line,  which  would  have  feciircd  as  much 
liberty  to  the  Colonics,  and  as  great  a  degree  of  fupremacy  to  the  Parent 
State,  as  their  common  good  required  ;  But  the  helm  of  Great  Britain 
was  not  In  fuch  hands.     The  fpirit  of  the  Brltilh  conftltution  on  the  one 
hand  revolted  at  the  Idea,  that  the  Britilh  Parliament  (hould  exercife  the 
fame  unlimited  authority  over  the  unrcprefented  Colonies,  which  it  ex- 
ercifed  over  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britiiin.     The  Colonifts  on  the 
other  hand  did  not  claim  a  total  exemption  from  Its  authority     They  in 
general  allowed  the   Mother  Country  a  certain  undefined   prerogative 
over  them,  and  acquiefced  In  the   right  of  Parliament  to    make  niany 
iti-i,  binding  them  in  many  fubjefts  of  internal  policy,  and  regulating 
their  trade.     Where  parliamentary  fupremacy  ended,  and  at  what  point 
colonial  independency  began,  was  not  afccrtained.     Kappy  would  it 
have  been  had  the  queftlon  never  been  agitated,  but  much  more  fo,  had  it 
been  corapromifed  by  ma.  amicable  compact,  without  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war. 

The  Englifli  Colonies  were  originally  eilabiiHied,  not  for  tlie  fake  of 
revenue,  but  on  the  principles  of  a  commercial  monopoly.  While 
England  purfued  trade  and  forgot  revenue,  her  commerce  increafed  at 
loalt  fourfold,  The  Colonies  took  oft  the  manufadurcs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  paid  for  them  witli  provifions  or  raw  materials.  They  united 
tiieirarms  in  war,  their  commerce  and  their  councils  in  peace,  without 
nicely  Inveftigating  the  terms  on  which  the  connexion  of  the  two  coun- 
tries depended. 

A  perfed  calm  in  the  political  v/orld  is  not  long  to  be  cxpeHed. 
The  reciprocal  happlnefs,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Colonies,  was 
Joo  great  to  be  of  long  duration.     The  calamities  of  the  war  of  1 75,5  had 
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fcnrccly  ended,  when  the  germ  of  another  war  was  planted,  which  foon 
grew  up  and  produced  deadly  fruit. 

At  that  time  (176.1)  fundry  rcfohitions  pafled  the  Britifh  Parliament 
relative  to  the  impofition  of  a  (lamp  duty  in  America,  which  gave  a  gv- 
ncral  alarm.  By  them  the  right,  the  equity,  the  policy,  and  even  the 
ticceflity  of  taxing  the  Colonics  was  formally  avowed.  Thcfe  refolu- 
tionr.  being  confidered  as  the  preface  of  a  fyftem  of  American  revenue, 
were  deemed  ai  introJuftion  to  evils  of  much  greater  magnitude.  They 
opened  a  profpcdt  of  opprefllon,  boundlefs  in  extent,  and  endlefs  in  du. 
ration.  They  were  neverthelefs  not  immediately  followed  by  any  le- 
giflativeaft.  Time  and  an  invitation  were  given  to  the  Americans  to 
fug^eft  any  other  mo.Ic  of  taxation  that  might  be  equivalent  in  its  pro- 
duce to  the  ftamp  aft:  but  they  objcdcd,  not  only  to  the  mode,  but  the 
principle,  and  fcveral  of  their  aflcmblics,  though  in  vain,  petitioned 
againft  it.  An  American  revenue  was  in  Kngland  a  very  popular  iriea- 
fure.  The  cry  in  favour  of  it  was  fo  llrong,  as  to  confound  and  filence 
the  voice  of  petitions  to  the  contrary.  The  equity  of  compellinpj  the 
Americans  to  contribute  to  the  common  cxpenccs  of  the  empire  fatisfied 
many,  who,  without  enquiring  into  the  policy  or  juttice  of  taxing  their 
unr'prefented  fellow-fubje^h,  readily  alTented  to  the  meafures  adopted  by 
the  Parliament  for  this  j)urpofe.  The  profpeft  of  eating  their  own  bur. 
dens,  at  theexpence  of  :he  Colonifts,  dazzled  the  eyes  of  gentlemen  of 
landed  inteieO,  fo  as  to  keep  out  of  their  vipw  the  probable  confequences 
of  the  innovation, 

Thco.uiiipo^ence  of  Parliament  was  fo  familiar  a  phrafe  on  both  iidcs 
of  the  Atlantic,  thnt  few  in  America,  and  liill  fewer  in  Great  Britainj 
were  iaiprclfed  in  the  nrll  liiftance,  with  any  idea  of  the  illegality  of 
taxing  tl.o  Johmics. 

The  illumination  on  that  f  bjeft  was  gradual.  The  lefolutions  in 
favour  of  an  American  ftamp  aft,  which  paffed  in  March  1764,  met 
with  no  oppufition.  In  the  cwuife  of  the  year  which  intervened  be- 
tween thefe  resolutions,  and  the  palfing  of  a  law  grounded  upon  them, 
the  fubjeft  was  better  underllood,  and  conilitutional  objeftions  againtt 
the  liiL-afure  were  urged  by  fevcral  both  iii  Great  Britain  and  America. 
This  atlonifhed  and  chagrined  the  Britifli  miniftry;  but  as  the  prii)ciple 
of  taxing  America  had  been  tor  feme  time  determined  upon,  they  were 
unwilling  to  eive  it  up.  Impelled  by  a  partiality  for  a  long  chcriflied 
idea,  Air.  Grcnvilk  Lrought  into  the  Houfc  of  Commons  his  long  ex- 
pected bill,  for  laying  a  llamp  duty  in  America.  March,  1765.  By 
this,  alter  palling  through  the  ufual  forms,  it  was  enafted,  that  the  in. 
ftrum^nts  of  writing  which  arc  in  daily  ufe  among  a  commercial  people, 
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Should  be  null  anJ  void,  unlefsthey  were  executed  on  (lamped  p;-;    r  or 
parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  iinpofed  by  the  BritiOi  Panidmr:   . 

When  the  bill  was  brought  in,   Mr.  Charles  Townfcnd  c  1  •  .    icd  a 
fpcech  in  its  f.ivour,   with  words  to  the  following  cffeil,  "    •       now 
will  thefe  Americans,   children  planted  by  our  care,  nnurill'-    ..;>  bjr 
our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grovvn  to  a  dejri^e  of  Itniigth  and  '^jv.|f,tcc, 
and  protected  by  our  arms,  will  they  grudge   to  rontriiiutc  tlu  r  .nite 
to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burdc;)  which  mp  lie  uikIci  ?" 
To  which  Colonel  Barrc  replied,   "  They  planted  1  \-  \Mir  C'li'?   No, 
your  oppreffions  planted  them  in  America.     T  hey  fled  iiou,  t_)  i-.,iniy  to 
a  then  uncultivated  and  inhofpitable country,  where  they  e/i  ■■''■■  .1  u,v.;n- 
felves  to  almoft  all  the  h-'.rdfhips  to  which  human  nature  is  li.  jlc;  and, 
among  others,  to  the  cruelty  of  a  favage  foe  the  moll  fubtle,  an  '  I  v,  .'1 
take  upon  me  to  fay,  the  mod  formidable  of  any  people  upon  the  in  "  of 
thccarth;  and  yet,  a(^uatcdbyprinciplesof  true Englifh  liberty,  tiieymet 
all  hardlblps  with  pleafure  compared  with  thofe  tlie)  fullered  in  their 
own   country,  from    the  hands  of  thofe  that  fhould  have  b.en  their 
friends — They  noutilbcd  up  by  your   indrljence?  They  grew   up  by 
your  negleft  of  them.     As  foon  as  yon  hc^'an  t  >  care  about  them,  that 
care  was  exercifed  in  fending  perfons  to  role  tliem  in  one  dejxirtment 
and  another,  who  were,  perhaps,  the  ..epuncsof  ti:;puties  to  fome  mem- 
bers of  this  Houfe,  fent  to  fpy  out  their  l;i:erries,   to  mifreprefent  their 
aftions,  and  to  prey  upon  them.— Vien  whofe  behaviour  on  many  occa- 
fions,  has  caufed  the  blood    of  thefe  fons   of  liberty  to  recoil  within 
them. — Men  promoted  to  tb.c  higheft  feats  of  jultice,  fome,  whj  to  mjr 
knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a  foreign  country,  to  cfcape  being 
brought  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  juftice  in  their  own. — They  protcded 
by  your  arms;   They  have  nobly  taken  up  arms  in  your  defence,  have 
exerted  a  valour,  amidft  their  conftant  and  laborious  induftry,  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  whofe  frontier  was  drenched  in  blood,  while  it% 
interior  parts  yielded  all  its  little  favings  to  your  emolumi-Mit.     And  be- 
lieve me,  remember  I  this  day  told  you  fo,  that  fame  fpirit  of  freedom 
which  aftuated  that  people  at  firft  will  accompany  them  ftill :  but  prur 
dence  forbids  me  to  explain  myfelf  farther.     God  knows,  I  do  not  af 
this  time  fpeak  from  any  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  1  deliver  are  the 
genuine  fentiments   of  my  heart.     However  fuperior  to  me  in  gencr 
ral  knowledge  and  experience  the  rcfpcdable  body  of  this  Houfe  may  hcg 
yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  moft   of  you,  having  feen 
and  been  converfant  in  that  country.     Tjie  people,  I  believe,  arc  as  truly 
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loyal  as  any  fubjpf  .  the  King  has,  but  a  people  jealous  of  their  libfrric  ,^ 
and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they  Ihould  be  violated:  but  the 
fubje^  is  too  delicate— I  will  {.\y  no  more." 

Doring  the  debate  on  the  bill,  the  fupportcrs  of  it  infiftcd  much  on 
the  Colonics  being  virtually  reprcfentcd  in  the  fame  manner  as  Leeds, 
Halifax,  and  fomc  other  towns  were.  A  recurrence  to  this  plea  wus  a 
virtual  acknowledgement,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  taxation  witliout 
rcprefcntation.  It  was  replied,  that  the  connexion  between  theclcdors 
and  non-eledors,  of  Parliament  in  Great  Britain  was  fo  interwoven, 
from  both  being  equally  liable  to  pay  the  fame  common  tax,  as  to  give 
fome  fecurity  of  property  to  the  latter;  but  with  refpe^f^  to  taxes  laid  by 
the  Britifh  Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  Americans,  the  fituation  of  the 
parties  was  rcverfed.  Inftead  of  both  p.utics  bearing  a  proportioni'.hlc 
(hare  of  the  fame  common  buri.lcn,  what  was  laid  on  the  one,  wascxiiiiily 
fo  much  taken  off" from  the  other, 

The  bill  met  with  no  oppofition  in  the  Ifoufe  of  Lords,  and  on  tlic 
•:2d  of  March,  i^yfij,  it  received  the  royal  aflent.  The  night  after  it 
palTed,  Dr.  Franklin,  wrote  to  Mr.  Charles  'Thomfun,  "  'J  lie  fun  of 
liberty  is  fct,  you  muft  light  up  the  candles  of  induftry  and  economy." 
Mr.  Thomfon  anfwercd,  '*  He  wasappreheiifivc  that  other  lights  woiilii 
be  the  confequence,"  and  foretold  the  oppofition  that  fliortly  took  place. 
On  its  being  fuggefted  from  authority,  that  the  (lamp  officers  would  not 
be  fent  from  Great  Britain;  but  fclerted  from  among  the  Americans, 
the  Colony  agents  were  delired  to  point  out  proper  perfons  for  the  pur. 
pofe.  They  generally  nominated  their  friends,  which  affords  a  pre- 
fumptive  proof,  that  they  fuppofed  the  ad  would  have  gone  down.  In 
this  opinion  they  were  far  from  being  fingular.  That  the  Colonifts 
would  be  ultimately  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  ftamp  aft,  rvas  at  firft  com- 
nioply  believed,  both  in  England  and  America.  Tlie  framers  of  it,  in 
particular,  flattered  themfelves  that  the  confufion  which  would  arife  upon 
the  difufe  of  writings,  and  the  infecunty  of  property,  which  would  re- 
fult  from  ufing  any  other  than  that  required  by  law,  would  compel  the 
Colonies,  however  reluftant,  to  ufe  the  (lamp  paper,  and  confequently 
to  pay  the  taxes  impofed  thereon:  they  therefore  boallcd  that  it  was  a 
law  which  would  execute itfelf.  By  the  terms  of  the  (lamp  ad,  it  was  not 
to  take  efFed  till  the  firft  day  of  November,  a  period  of  more  than  fcven 
months  after  its  pading.  This  gave  the  Cplonifts  an  opportunity  for 
leifurely  canvafling  the  new  fubjed,  and  examining  it  fully  on  every  fide. 
In  the  firft  part  of  tliis  interval,  ftruck  with  aftoniihment,  they  lay  in 
filent  confternation,  and  could  not  determine  what  courfe  to  purfue.    By 
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Jegrcc;  they  recovered  their  recollcdion.  Virginia  led  the  way  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  ftainp  aft.  Mr.  Patrick  Henry  brought  into  the  Houfc 
of  Riiri;elTcsof  that  Colonr,  the  loUowln^  refoluiioiis,  which  were  fub- 
ll.intially  adopted: 

Rpfolvcd,  That  tlij  firft  adventurers,  fcttlersof  tiiis  his  Majcfty's  Co- 
lony and  dominion  of  Virginia,  brought  with  them  and  tranfmitted  to 
i!uMrp')fterity,  .md  all  other  his  Majclly's  fubjefts,  fmce  inhabiting  in  this 
hi-,  Majelly'i  faid  Colony,  all  the  liberties,  privileges,  and  immunities 
t!i;it  ha\'e  at  any  time  been  held,  enjoyed,  and  poficffed  by  the  people  of 
(ircat  Britain. 

Refulvcd,  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  King  James  the 
Firft,  the  Colonics  aforcfaid  are  declared,  and  entitled  to  all  liberties, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  denizens,  and  natural  fiibjefts,  to  all  intents 
,inJ  purpofes  as  if  they  had  been  abiding,  and  born  within  the  rcahfi  of 
England. 

Refolved,  That  his  Majefty's  liege  people,  of  I'.ishis  ancient  colony, 
have  enjoyed  the  rights  of  being  thus  governed  by  their  own  .ifTembly, 
in  the  article  of  taxes,  and  internal  police,  and  that  the  lame  have  never 
been  forfeited,  or  yielded  up,  but  have  been  conllantly  recognized  b/ 
the  king  and  people  of  Britain. 

Refolved,  therefore,  That  the  general  afTcmbly  of  this  Co''my»  toge- 
ther with  his  Majefty,  or  his  fubftitutcs,  have,  in  their  n  proi  ntative 
rapacity,  the  only  cxclufive  right  and  power,  to  lay  taxes  and  imports 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  and  that  every  attempt  to  veft  fuch 
power  in  any  other  perfon  or  perfons  vvhatfocvcr,  than  the  general  afli^m- 
l!"  aforefaid,  is  illegal,  and  uncon(litutIonal,  and  unjuil,  and  hath  a 
mjnifeft  tendency  todeftroy  Britifli,  as  well  as  American  liberty. 

Refolved,  That  his  Majefty's  liege  people,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
Colony,  are  not  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  any  law  or  ordinance 
whatever,  defigned  to  impofe  any  taxation  whatever  upon  them,  other 
than  the  laws  or  ordinances  of  the  general  affeinbly  aforefaid. 

Refolved,  That  any  perfon,  who  (hall,  by  f]t.!!.'ng  or  writing,  aflfert 

or  maintain,   that  any  perfon  or  perfons,  other  u.an  the  general  aflTein- 

bly  of  this  Colony,  have  any  right  or  power  to  impofe,  or  lay  any  taxa- 

I  'ion  on  the  people  here,  fliall  be  deemed  ar-  enemy  to  this  his  Majefiy's 

I  Colony. 

Upon  reading  thefe  refolutions,  the  boldnefs  and  novelty  of  them 
Uffcftsd  one  of  the  member"    to  fuch   a  degree,    that  he  cried  out, 
"  Treafon  !   Treafon!"  They  were,  neverthcicfs,  well  received  by  the 
pjoplej  and  immediately  forwarded  to  the  other  provinces.     They  cir- 
culated 
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culated  extenfivclj',  and  gave  a  fpring  to  all  the  difcontented.  Till 
they  appeanxl,  n  of:  were  of  opinion,  that  the  aft  would  be  quietly 
adopted.  Murmurs,  indeed,  were  common,  but  they  feemcd  to  be 
fuch,  as  would  foon  die  away.  The  countenance  of  fo  refpcilablc  a 
Colony  as  Virginia,  confirmed  the  wavering,  and  emboldened  the 
jimid.  Oppofition  to  the  ftamp  aft,  from  that  period,  affumcd  a 
bolder  face.  The  fire  of  liberty  blazed  forth  from  the  prefs;  fome 
well-judged  publications  fet  the  rights  of  the  Colonifts  in  a  plain,  but 
ftrong  point  of  view.  The  tongues  and  the  pens  of  the  well-informed 
citizens  laboured  in  kindling  the  latent  fparks  of  patriotifm.  Tiic 
flame  fpread  from  breaft  to  breaft,  till  the  conflagration  became  general. 
In  this  bufinefs,  New-England  had  a  principal  (hare.  The  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  America,  in  particular,  confidered  their  obligations  to 
the  mother-country  for  paft  favours,  to  be  \ciy  inconfiderable.  They 
were  fully  informed,  that  their  forefathers  were  driven  by  pcfecution 
to  the  woods  of  America,  and  had  there,  without  any  expence  to  the 
parent  ftate,  eftefted  a  fettlement  amidft  rude  creation.  Their  refent- 
ment  for  the  invafion  of  their  accuftora«d  light  of  taxation  was  not  fo 
much  mitigated  by  the  recolleftion  of  late  favours,  as  it  was  heightened 
by  the  tradition  of  grievous  fufferings,  to  which  their  anceftors,  by  the 
lulcrs  ot  England,  had  been  fubjefted.  The  defcendants  of  the  exiled, 
perfecuted,  Puritans,  of  the  lalt  century,  oppofed  the  (lamp  aft  with 
the  fame  fpirit  with  \/hich  their  forefathers  were  aftuated,  when 
thev  fet  thcmfelves  againll  the  arbitrary  impofitions  of  the  houfe  of 
Stuart. 

The  heavy  burdens,  which  the  operation  of  the  ftamp  aft  would  have 
impofcd  on  the  Colonills,  together  with  the  precedent  it  would  eftablifh 
of  future  cxaftions,  furnilhcd  the  American  patriots  with  arguments, 
calculated  as  well  to  move  the  paflions,  as  to  convince  the  judgments  of 
their  Fellow  Colonifls.  In  great  warmth  they  exclaimed,  "  If  the 
Parliament  has  a  right  to  level  the  ftamp  duties,  they  may,  by  the  fame 
authority,  lay  on  us  imports,  excifes,  and  other  taxes,  without  end, 
till  their  rapacity  is  fatisfied,  or  our  abilities  arc  exhaiiftcd.  We  cannot 
at  future  cleftionb,  difplace  thefe  men,  who  fo  lavilhl^-  gra.it  away  out 
property.  Their  feats  and  their  power  are  independent  of  us,  and  it 
will  reft  with  their  generofity  where  to  flop,  in  transferring  the  ex- 
pencLS  of  goveramcm  from  their  own  to  our  Ihouldcrs." 

It  was  fortunate  fttr  the  liberties  of  America,  that  n^ws-papcrs  were 
the  fubjeft  of  .  heavy  Itamp  duty.  Printers,  when  uninfluenced  by 
government,   have  gci.crally  ariangod  tlicmfclvc.  ou  rhc  fide  of  liberty, 
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nor  are  they  lefs  rcmarka>^!e  for  attention  to  the  profits  of  their  pro- 
fcffion.     A  (lump  dut)-,  which  openly  invaded  the  firft,  and  threatened 
a  great  diininution  of  the  hW,  provoked  thoir  univcd  zealous  cppofition. 
Ttiey  daily  pvefenied  to   the  public,  oris^inal  dillVrratio-.-'t,  tend'n-;  to 
prove,  that  if  the  ftanip  ail  was  fuffcrcd  to  operate,  the  liberties  c.f 
America  were  at  an  end,  and   their  [property   virtually  tmsfened  to 
their  Trans-Atlaatir  Fellow- fubjev.ls.     The  writers  among  the  Ameri- 
cans, ferioufly  alarmed  for  the  fate   of  their  country,  ciizie  forward, 
with  eflays,  to  prove,  that  agreeable  to  the  Britifli  Conftiuition,  taxa- 
tion and  reprefentation  were   infcparable,  that  the  only  c':'nftitutional 
mode  of  raifiug  money  from  the  Colonills  was  by  ads  of  tlieir  o^vil  I:- 
iflaturcs,  that  the  Crown  poflTtfled  no  farther  power  than  that  of  »eLjui- 
fition,  and  tha*:  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation  was  ..nnnr.ed   to  the 
Mother  Country,  and  there  originated,  from  the  natural  right  of  uiaH, 
to  do  what  he  pleafed  with  his  own,  transferred  by  confent  from  the 
eleflors  of  Great  Britain  to  thcfe  whom  they  chofe  to  reprefent  them 
in  parliament.     They  alfo  i-ifilled  much  on  the  mifapplication  of  public 
money  by  the  BririHa  minidry.     Great  pains  were  taken  to  inform  the 
Coloiiifts  of  the  large  funis  annually  bellowed  on  penfioned  favourites, 
and  for  the  various  purpofes  of  bribery.     Their  paflions  were  enflamed 
by  liigh-coloured  reprefentations  of  the  hardlhip  of  being  obliged  to 
pay  the  earniii^s  of  their  induftry  into  a  Britifli  treafury,  well  known 
to  be  a  fund  for  corruption. 

The  writers  on  the  American  fide  were  oppofed  by  arguments,  drawn 
frofn  the  unity  of  the  Empire;  the  neceflity  of  one  fuprcine  head,  the 
unlimited  power  of  parliament,  and  the  great  numl-)ers  in  the  Mother 
Coar.try,  who,  thoiigli  legally  dif  jualiiicd .  from  voting  at  eleelicns, 
were,  nevcrthclefs,  bound  to  \:y  the  taxes  impofcd   by  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  nation.     To  thcio  objeftions  it  was  replied,  that  the  very 
ivlca  of  fubordination  uf  parts  excluded  the  notion  of  finiple,  undivided 
iiair\-.     That  as  England  was  the  head,  flic  could  not  be  the  head  and 
the  members  too — that  in  all  extennvc  empire;^,  where  the  dead  uni- 
fnmity  of  fcrvitude  did  not  prevent,  the  ful)orJinate  parts  had  many 
local  privileges  and  immunities — that  between  thcfe  privileges  and  the 
fupreme  common  authority,  the  line  was  extremely  nice  ;  but  neverthe- 
Icfs,  the  fuprcmacy  of  the  hc;vl  had  an  ample  iicld  of  exercife,  without 
arrogyting  to  itfelfthe  difpol'al  of  the  property  of  the  unreprcfentcJ 
fubordinate  parts.     To  the  aflcrti'jn,  tliat  the  power  of  parliament  was 
unlimited,  the  Colonifts   replied,  that  before   it  could  conftitutionally 
c\crcifc  that  power,  it  niuil  be  conftitutionally  formed,  and  that,  there- 
fore, it  mud  at  Icafi,  in  one  of  its  branches,  be  conRitut^i  by  tix;  peo- 
VoL.  I.  3  K  pic 
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pie  over  whom  it  excrcifed  unlimited  power.  That  with  refjccl  to 
Great  Britaini  it  was  fo  conflituted — with  refped  to  Americn  it  was 
not.  They  therefore  infern-d,  that  its  power  ought  not  to  be  the  fame 
over  both  countries.  They  argued  alfc,  tlrat  the  delegation  of  the  peo- 
ple was  the  fource  of  power  in  regard  to  t.Txaiion,  and  as  that  ucleg:i. 
tion  was  wanting  in  Americ;'i  they  concluded,  the  right  of  parliament 
to  grant  away  their  property  could  not  exilK  That  the  defedive  re- 
prefentation  in  Great  Britain  (liould  be  urged  as  an  argument  for  tax- 
ing the  Americansi  without  any  reprefcntation  at  all,  proved  the  in- 
croaching  nature  of  power.  Inftead  of  convincing  the  Colonics  of  the 
propriety  of  their  fubmiiTion,  it  demonftrated  the  wifdom  of  their  re- 
fiflancc  ;  for,  faid  they,  «*  one  invafion  of  natural  right  is  made  the 
juftiiication  ofanotheri  much  more  injurious  and  oppreffive." 

The  advocates  for  parliamentary  taxation  laid  great  llrefs  on  the 
rights,  fuppofed  to  accrue  to  Great  Britian,  on  the  fcore  of  her  having 
reared  up  and  protevftcd  the  Englidi  fcttlemcnts  in  America  at  great 
cxpence.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  by  the  Coloniils, 
that  in  all  the  wars  which  were  common  to  both  countries,  they  had 
taken  their  full  {hare,  but  in  all  their  own  danger?,  in  all  the  difficul- 
ties belonging  feparately  to  their  fitiiation,  which  did  not  iinmediately 
concern  Great  Britain,  they  were  left  to  themfelve?,  and  had  to  llrug- 
glc  tlirough  a  hard  infancy;  and  in  particular,  to  defend  themfelves, 
n'ithout  any  aid  from  the  Parent  State,  againfl  tlie  numerous  favages  in 
thtir  vicinity.  That  when  France  l.ad  made  war  upon  them,  it  was 
not  on  their  own  account,  but  as  appendages  to  Great  Britai;-:.  Tliiit 
confining  their  trade  for  thcexciufive  benefit  of  the  Parent  Sate,  was  a;i 
ample  compenfation  for  her  proteftion,  and  a  futacient  equivalent  ['.>: 
thtir  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation.  That  the  taxes  impofcJ 
on  the  inhiihitar.ts  uf  Great  Britain  were  incorporated  with  their  manu- 
fac\urcs,  and  ultimately  fell  v'l  the  Coloniits,  who  were  the  con- 
funuTs. 

']'he  ad vc 'arcs  for  the  ftamp  afl  alfo  contended,  that  as  the  Parlia- 
ment was  c.a..  ,v:\  with  the  defence  of  the  Colonics,  it  ought  to  polTefs 
the  means  of  defraying  the  expence*  incurred  thereby.  Th^  fame  ar- 
gument had  been  ufed  by  King  Cr.arles  the  FirO,  in  fupport  of  fliip 
money  ;  and  it  was  now  anfv/ered  in  the  fame  manner,  as  it  was  by  the 
patriots  of  that  day.  "  That  the  people  who  were  defended  or  proteded 
were  the  fittell  to  judge  of  and  to  provide  the  means  of  defraying  the 
cxpcnces  incurred  on  that  account."  In  the  mean  time,  the  minds  of 
the  Americans  underwent  a  total  transformation.  Inllead  of  their  late 
peaceable  and  fteady  attachment  to  the  Britiih  natioui  they  were  d:iily 
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a.lvancing  to  the  oppofitc  extreme.     A  new  mode  ofdifplaying  rifcnt- 

nient  a^ai.ift  the  friends  of  the  ila:np  aift  began  in  Miirachufetts,  and 

was  followed  by  the  other  Colonies.     A  few  gentlemen  hung  our,  early 

in  the  nftorninT;,  Aiigufl  14,   on  the  limb  of  a  large  tree,  towards  the 

entrance  of  Bofton,  two  fffi_>ici,  one  defigned  for  the  ftamp  nuRer,  the 

ether  for  a  jack  boat,  with  a  head  and  horns  peeping  out  at  the  top. 

Great  numbers  botli  from  town  and  country  came  to  fee  them.     A  fpirit 

ofenrhufiafm  v/as  dlfFafed  among  the  fpeflators.     In  the  evening  the 

wh'ile  was  cut  down  and  carried  in  prJcefTion  by  the  populace  fliouting 

"liberty  and  property  forever;  no  ftamps."     They  next  pulled  down 

a  new  building,  lately  crefted  by  Mr.  Oliver  the  ftamp  mafter.     They 

then  went  to  his  houfe,  before  which  they  beheaded  his  effigy,  and  at 

the  fame  time  broke  his  windows.    Eleven  days  after,  limihir  violences 

were  repeated.     The  mob  attacked  the  houfe  of  Mr.  William  Storey, 

ir^Mv  resifler  of  the  court  of  admiralty — broke  his  windows — forced 

i,-.t»his  dwelling  houfe,  and  deftroyed  the  books  and  files  belonging  to 

tV:  faid  court,  and  ruined  a  great  part  of  his  furniture.     They  next  pro- 

cieJed  to  the  houfe  of  Be:ija:nin  Hallowel,  Comptroller  of  the  cuRoms, 

ni  repeated  fimilar  excefles,  and  drank  and  deilroycd  his   Ii'.]u>rs. 

They  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  and  foon 

demoliilicd  it.     They  carried  otFhis  plate,  furniture,  and  ixiparel,  and 

fcattered  or  deftroycd  manufcrips  and  other  curious  and  ufeful  papers 

which  for  thirty  years  he  had  been  cclleding.     About  half  a  dozen  of 

th.\mcaneft  of  the  mob  were  foon  after  taken  up  and  committed,  but  tliey 

either  broke  jal,  or  otherwife  eftapcd  all  punifhment.     Tht,  town  of 

Bofton  condemned  the  whole  proceeding,  and  for  fome  time,  private 

gentlemen  kept  watch  at  night,  to  prevent   further  violence. 

Similar  difturbanccs  broke  out  in  llic  adjacent  Colonies,  nearly  about 
l!',e  fame  time.  On  the  27th  Auguft,  1765,  the  people  in  New- Port 
ir  Rhoic  Illand,  exhibited  three  effigies  intended  for  Mcffieurs  Howard, 
Moffatt,  and  Johnfon,  in  a  cart  with  Iialters  about  their  necks,  and  after 
hanging  them  on  a  gallows  for  fome  time,  cut  them  down  and  burnt 
them,  amidft  the  ac('lam;>.tions  of  thoufands.  On  the  day  following,  the 
people  colledcd  at  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Martin  Howard,  a  lawyer,  who 
I  hid  written  in  defence  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the  Americans, 
and  demolifhed  every  thing  that  belonged  to  it.  They  proceeded  to 
Dr.  Moffatt's,  who,  in  converfation,  iiad  fupported  the  fame  right,  and 
nidds  a  fimilar  devaftation  of  his  property. 

In  Conneflicut  they  exhibited  effigies  in  fundry  places,  and  after- 
|>*ards  committed  them  to  the  flames. 
In  New- York,  the  ftamp  matter  having  rcfigncd,  the  ftamp  papers 
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were  taken  into  Fort  George,  by  Lieutenant  Governor  Cclden,  Nor, 
I.  The  people,  difiiking  his  political  fentiments,  broke  open  his 
liable,  took  out  his  coach,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  through  the  prin- 
cipal ftreets  to  the  gallows.  On  one  end  of  this  they  fufpended  the 
effigy  of  the  Lieut.  Governor,  having  in  his  right  hand  a  ftamped  bill 
of  lading,  and  in  the  other  a  figure  of  the  devil.  After  fonie  time, 
they  carried  the  apparatus  to  the  gate  of  the  fort,  ami  from  thence  to 
the  bowling-green,  under  the  muz/les  of  the  guns,  and  burned  the 
whole  amid  the  acclamations  of  many  thoufanas.  They  went  thence 
to  Mayor  James'  houfe,  ilripped  it  of  every  article,  and  confumcd  the 
whole,  becaufe  he  was  a  friend  to  the  ftamp  aft. 

The  next  evening  the  mob  re-alTemblcd,  and  infiftcd  upon  the  Lien- 
tenant  Governor  delivering  the  ftamped  papers  into  their  hands,  and 
threatened,  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  to  take  them  by  force,  After  fomc 
negociation,  it  was  agreed  that  they  fliould  be  delivered  to  the  corpo- 
ration, and  they  wer*^  depcfited  in  the  city  hall.  Ten  boxes  of  the 
fame,  which  cime  by  another  conveyance,  were  burned. 

T!  e  f'amp  act  wr;s  not  lefs.  odious  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  oftl-.s 
Britiih  Weil-India  iflands,  than  to  thofe  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  The  people  of  St.  Kitts  obliged  the  ftamp  ofiicer  and  hi? 
deputy  to  refign.   Barbadoes,  Canada,  and  Halifax,  fubmitted  to  the  aft. 

But  vvhen  the  ftiip  which  brought  the  ftamp  papers  to  Philadelphia, 
firft  appeared  ro-md  Glouccfter  Point,  all  the  velfels  in  the  harbour 
hoifted  their  colours  half  maft  high.  The  bells  were  rung  muffled  till 
evening,  and  every  countenance  added  to  the  appearance  offincerc 
mourning.  A  large  number  of  people  aflembled,  and  endeavoured  to 
procure  the  refignation  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  ftamp  diftributor.  He 
held  out  long,  but  at  length  'bund  it  neceftary  to  comply. 

As  opportunities  offered,  the  affemblics  generally  paffed  refolutioin, 
afferting  thpir  exclufive  right  to  lay  taxes  on  their  conftituents.  The 
people,  in  their  town  meetings,  inftrucTed  their  reprefontatives  to  op. 
pofe  the  ftamp  aft.  As  a  fpecimen  ofthefc,  the  inftruftions  given  to 
Thomas  Forfter,  their  reprcfentative,  by  the  freeholders  and  other  in- 
habitants  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  arc  fubjoined.  In  thefe  th":"  yeo- 
manry of  the  country  fpoke  the  dctcrmhied  language  of  freedom. 
After  cxprefTmg  the  highell  eftcem  for  the  Britiih  conftitution,  and  ki- 
ting forth  their  grievances,  they  proceeded  as  follows; 

"  You,  Sir,  rcprefent  a  people,  who  are  not  only  defccnded  fi'^:' 
the  firft  fettlcrs  of  this  country,  but  inhabit  the  very  fpot  they  li:' 
poffcncd.  Here  was 'firft  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Britilb  empire,  i'. 
this  prt  oX  America^  which,  froui  ii  very  fmall  beginning,  hr.s  ir,- 
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trcafed  and  fpread  in  a  manner  very  furprifing,  and  almoft  incredible, 
efpeciallyi  when  we  confider,  that  all  this  has  been  elFe(fted  without 
the  aid  or  afliftance  of  any  power  on  earth ;  that  we  have  dclVndcd, 
proteAed,  and  feoured  ourfelves  againft  the  invafions  and  cruelties  of 
favages,  and  the  fubtlety  and  inhumanity  of  our  inveterate  and  natu- 
ral enemies,  the  French ;  and  all  this  without  the  appropriatijii  of  any 
tax  by  (lamps,  or  ftamp  arts,  laid  upon  our  I'ellow  fubjefts,  in  any 
part  of  the  King's  dominions,  for  defraying  the  expence  thereof. 
This  place.  Sir,  was  at  firft  the  afylum  of  liberty,  and  we  hope,  will 
ever  be  prefer^'ed  facred  to  it,  though  it  was  then  no  more  than  a  bar- 
ren wilderncfs,  inhaSited  only  by  favage  men  and  beafts.  To  this 
place  our  fathers,  (whofc  memories  be  revered)  polTcill'd  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  their  ]^urity,  di:"daining  flavory,  fled  to  erjoy  thofe 
privileges,  which  they  hud  an  undoubted  right  to,  but  were  ckprivel 
of,  by  the  hands  of  violence  and  opprelHon,  in  their  native  country. 
We,  Sir,  their  poltrritv,  the  freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
this  'jwn,  ioj;aHv  aifembled  for  that  purpofe,  pofl'^iTcd  of  the  fame  fen- 
timent'.  and  retaining  the  fame  ardour  for  libert)-,  think  it  our  In- 
difpenia'ole  duty,  on  this  occafion,  to  exprefs  to  you  thefe  our  feiui- 
ments  of  the  Itamp  aft,  and  its  fatal  confoquences  to  this  country,  and. 
to  enjoin  upon  you,  as  you  regard  not  only  the  welfare,  but  the  very 
being  of  this  people,  that  \  on  (confiftent  witli  our  allc.',iaHce  to  tlic. 
King,  and  relation  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain)  difregarc'iiig; 
all  propofals  for  that  purpofc,  cwcvK  all  your  power  and  inllueiKc  iii 
oppofition  to  the  (lamp  aft,  at  ler.Il  till  we  hear  the  fuccefs  of  our  pe- 
titions for  relief,  We  likewife,  to  avoid  difs^racing  the  memories  of 
our  anceftors,  as  well  as  the  reproaches  of  our  ov,n  confclcnccs,  and, 
the  curfes  of  pofterity,  recommend  it  to  you,  to  obtain,  if  podiblei 
in  the  honourable  houfe  of  reprefentatives  of  this  province,  a  full  and 
explicit  alFertion  of  our  rights,  and  to  have  the  fame  entered  on  theip^ 
public  records,  that  all  generations  yet  ..o  cciue  may  be  convinced^ 
that  we  have  not  only  a  juft  fenfe  of  our  rights  and  liberties,  but  that 
we  never,  with  fubmilHon  to  pivine  PiDvidonce>  will  be  (laves  to 
any  power  on  earth." 

The  expediency  of  calling  a  continental  Congrcfs  to  be  corapofed  of 
deputies  from  each  of  the  provinces,  had  early  occurred  to  the  people, 
of  MalTachufetts.  The  a(rembly  of  that  pv"  i>icc  pifT^d  a  rcfolution  ia, 
favour  of  that  ineafure,  and  fixed  on  New  Ydrk  a.;  the  place,  and  thc^ 
fecond  Tuefday  of  Odober,  1 765,  as  the  tir.ie  for  holding  the  fame.  Soon 
after,  they  fent  circular  letters  to  tlie  fpcakcrs  f  the  feveral  adVinblies, 
requeuing  their  concurrence.    This  fiiit  advance  towards  cantinential 
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union  was  feconded  in  South-Carolina,  before  it  had  been  agreed  to  hr 
any  Colony  to  the  fouthward  of  New-K'-'gland.  The  example  of  this 
province  had  a  confiderable  influence  in  recommending  the  inriafiirf  to 
others,   who  were  divided  in  their  opinions,  on  the  projirirvx  of  it. 

The  aflemblies  of  Virgina,  North-Carolina,  and  Gcor^ya,  were 
prevented,  by  their  governors,  from  fending  a  deputation  to  this  Ccn- 
grefs.  Twenty-eight  deputies  from  Ivlafiachiifett.-,,  Rhodc-Ifland, 
Conneflicut,  New- York,  i>ew-Jcrfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  met  at  New-York  ;  and  after  mature 
deliberation  agreed  on  a  declaration  of  their  rights,  and  on  a  ftatenient 
of  their  grievances.  They  aflerted  in  ftrong  terms,  their  exemption 
from  all  taxes,  not  impofed  by  their  own  reprefenta fives.  They  alfo 
concurred  in  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  memorial  to  the  Houfe  of 
Lords,  and  a  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  The  Colonies  that 
were  prevented  from  fending  their  rcprefentatives  to  this  Congrefs, 
forwarded  petitions,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  adopted  by  the  de- 
puties which  attended. 

While  a  variety  of  legal  and  illegal  methods  vvere  adopted  to  oppofe 
the  ftamp  af^,  tlie  firft  of  November,  on  which  is  was  to  commence  its 
operation,  approached.  Tins  in  Bofton  was  uihered  in  by  a  funeral 
tolling  of  bells.  Many  fl^ops  and  (lores  were  fliut.  The  efRgies  of 
the  planners  and  friends  of  the  ftamp  ad  wore  earned  aboiit  the  ftrccts 
in  public  derifion,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enraged  populace. 
It  was  remaricablc  that  tljough  a  large  crowd  was  aflembled,  there  was 
not  the  leaft  violence  or  difordcr. 

At  Portfmouth  in  New-Hampfhire,  the  morning  of  Nov.  j.  was 
ufhcred  in  with  tolling  all  the  bells  in  town.  In  the  courfe  of  the  day, 
notice  was  given  to  the  friends  of  liberty  to  attend  her  funeral.  A 
coffin  neatly  ornamented,  infcribed  with  the  word  Liberty  in  large  let- 
ters, was  carried  to  the  grave.  The  funeral  proceflion  began  from  the 
ftate  houfe,  attended  with  two  unbraced  drums.  While  the  inhabi. 
tants  who  followed  tlie  coffin  were  in  motion,  minute  guns  were  fired, 
and  continued  till  the  corpfe  arrived  at  the  place  of  interment.  Then  an 
oration  in  favour  of  the  deceafcd  was  pronounced.  It  v/as  fcarccly 
ended  before  the  corpfe  was  taken  up,  it  having  been  perceived  that 
fome  remains  of  life  were  left,  at  which  the  infcription  was  immedi- 
stely  altered  to  "  Liberty  revived."  The  bells  immediately  ex- 
changed their  melancholy  for  a  more  joyful  found,  and  fati>fadtion  ap- 
peared in  every  connttnance,  The  whole  was  conducted  with  decency, 
and  without  injury  or  infalt  to  any  man's  pcrfon  or  property. 

In  Maryland,  the  cfn^y  of  the  lUun}»  maftcr,   on  one  fide  of  which 
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was  written,  •<  Tyranny,"  on  the  other,  "  OpprelTion/'  and  acrofa 
the  brcaft,  «  Damn  my  country,  I'll  get  money,"  was  carried  through 
the  ftreets  from  the  place  of  confinement  to  the  whij)ping  poll,  and 
flora  thence  to  the  pillory.  After  fuffcring  many  indignities,  it  was 
fir.l  hanged  and  then  burnt. 

The  general  avcrfion  to  the  ftamp  aifl  was,  by  fimilar  methods,  In 
a  variety  of  places  dcmonftrated.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  populace  on  thefc  occafions,  were  carried  on  with  decorum 
and  regularity.  They  were  not  ebullitions  of  a  thoughtlefs  mob,  but 
for  the  ninil  part  planned  l)y  lending  men  of  chara.iler  and  influcncCi 
',vho  were  friends  to  peace  and  order.  Thcfe,  knowing  well  that  the 
liilk  of  mankind  arc  more  led  by  their  fenfcs  than  by  their  reafon, 
conduced  the  public  exhibitions  on  that  principle,  with  a  view  of  male* 
lag  the  ftamp  ad;  and  its  fi  icnds  both  ridiculous  and  odious. 

Though  the  ft.ar.ip  ad  was  to  have  operated  from  the  firll  of  Novem- 
ber, yet  legal  proceouingi  in  the  court  were  carried  on  as  before, 
VciTcls  entered  and  departed  without  llamped  papers.  The  printers 
[A.\\v  printed  and  circulated  their  ncwfpapcrs,  and  found  a  fuliicient 
r.'.ii.ibcr  cf  readers,  though  they  ufcd  common  paper,  in  defiance  of  the 
?.d  of  parliament.  In  i^ll  departments,  by  common  confcnr,  bufuicrs 
v,as  carri^.d  on  as  though  no  ftamo  aft  had  exiftcd.  This  was  acconi- 
p/.;v'd  by  fpirltod  rcfolutions  to  rifque  all  conrequencc;,  ratrier  than 
i..'::ni:  to  ufc  thr  p.-iper  required  by  lav.-.  While  thefc  matters  were 
i;iai;itation,  tl>c   Colon'i'cu  entered  into  aiTociations  againft   impcrtino- 

cy  ^  ore* 

Eritilh  manv.fafture-.,  till  the  ilamp  adl  (liculd  be  rcpcah-d.  In  t!iis 
Mimcr  Britifa  liberty  was  made  to  operate  a^ainft  Britifli  tyranny. 
Aj^roeably  to  th'-Mrec  conltitutiors  of  Great  Britain,  the  fubjccl  was 
at  liberty  to  buy,  or  not  t.)  buy,  as  lie  plsafed.  By  fufpcnding  their 
fjtur:  purchafcs  till  the  repeal  of  the  flamp  ai>,  the  Colonills  made  it 
t'le  !ntfr:ft  of  merchants  and  raanufaiturcrs  to  folicit  for  that  repeal. 
They  had  ufually  taken  otF  fo  great  a  proportion  of  Britifn  manu- 
faclures,  that  the  fudden  ftoppageofall  their  orders,  amounting  an- 
n'^:)ily  to  fcveral  millions  fterliiig,  threw  fome  thoufands  in  the 
Mothf^r  Country  cut  of  employment,  and  iQduccd  them,  from  a  regard 
to  their  own  intcrcft,  to  advocate  the  meafurcs  wifhed  for  by  America. 
[The  p-^titions  from  the  Colonies  were  fecondcd  by  petitions  from  the 
merchants  a.''d  manufafturcrs  of  Great  Britain.  What  the  former  prayed 
fora.sa  niattor  of.righr,  and  conneCled  with  their  liberties,  the  latter 
j'io  folicited  from  motives  of  immediate  advantage.  In  order  to  re- 
Imedy  the  deficiency  ofBritiih  goods,  the  ColoniUs  betook  tliemfclvcs 
I'o  a  variety   of  neccffary  domcllic   manufaiturcs.     In  a  little  timf, 
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large  quantities  oFcoarfe  and  common  cloaths  were  brought  to  marker, 
and  thefci  though  dearer,  and  of  a  worfc  quality,  were  chi^erfullv  pic- 
ferred  to  fi'Tjilar  articles  imported  from  Britiin.     That  vvool  mi^lit  not 
be  wanting,  they  entered  into  refolutions  to  ahftaln  from  eating  Iambs, 
Foreign  elegancies  were  generally  laid  afi-le.     The   women   were  as 
exemplary  as  the  men  in  various  inftanccs  of  fcU'-denial.     With  great 
ireadinefs,  they  refufed  every  article  of  decoration  for  their  pcrfoiis, 
and  of  luxury  for  their  tallies.     Thefe  rcftrlftions,  which  the  ColonilK 
had  voluntarily  impofed  on  themfelves,  were  fo  well  obfervcd,  that 
multitudes  of  artificers  in  England  were  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  and 
ibme  of  their  moft  flourifhing  manufaftorics  were,  in  a  great  nicafun-, 
at  a  (land.     An  aflbciation  was  entered  int.    by  many  of  the  fons  of 
liberty,  the  name  given  to  thofe  who  were  oppofed  to  the  ftamp  aft,  hy 
which  they  agreed  "  to  march  w'  ''  *he  utmoft  expedition,  at  tlieir  owa 
jproper  coft  and  expence,  with  their  whole  force,  to  the  relief  of  thoii; 
that  (hould  be  in  danger  from  the  ftamp  aft,  or  its  promoters  and 
abettors,  or  any  thing  relative  to  it,  on  account  of  any  thing  that  may 
have  been  done  in  oppofition  to  its  olitaining."     This  wa:;  fubfcrihej 
by  fo  many  in  New  York  and  New  England,  that  nothing  but  a  re- 
peal  could  have  prevented  the  immediate  comnkncemcnt  of  a  civil  war. 
From    the  decided  oppofition   to  the  ftamp  aft,   which   had  bc^n 
adopted  by  the  Colonies,  it  became  ncceflfary  for  Great  Britain  to  en- 
force or  repeal  it.     Both  methods  of  proceeding  had  fupporters.    '!'■: 
oppofers  of  a  repeal  urged  arguments,  drawn  from   the  dignity  of  r!.e 
nation,  the  danger  of  giving  way  to  the  clamours  of  the  American-, 
and  the  confequences  of  weakening  parliamentary  ruthoritv  over  the 
Colonies.     On  the  other  hand,    it   was  evident,  from  the  detcrmin.l 
oppofition  of  the  Colonics,  that  it  could  not  be  enforced  without  a 
civil  war,  by  which,  in  every  event,  the  nation  muft  be  a  lofler.    In  tl  l- 
courfe  of  thefe  difcuffions.  Dr.  Franklin  was  examined  at  the  bar  of  | 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and  gave  extenfivc  information  on  the  ftatj 
of  American  affairs,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  ftamp  aft,  which  coniri. 
bated  much  to  remove  prejudices,   and  to  produce  a  difpofition  th:t| 
was  friendly  to  a  repeal. 


Some  fpcakers  of  great  weight,  in  both  Houfcs  of  Parliament: 


;  !.■> 


nied  their  right  of  taxing  the  Colonies.     The  mof!;  diftingt'inied 
porters  of  this  opinion  were  Lord  Camden  in  the  Houfeof  Peers,  a:;]| 
Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons.     The  former,  in  ftrong  languagcj^ 
faid,  "  My  pofition  is  this,  I  repeat  it,  I  will  maintain  it  to  myH 
hour.    Taxation  and  reprefentation  are  infcparable.     This  pofition  ii 
founded  on  the  laws  of  nature,    Ii:  is  more,  it  is  itfcif  aa  eternal  b' 
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•f  nature.  For  whatever  is  a  man's  own  is  abfolutc !y  his  own.  No 
unn  hns  a  ri'i-ht  to  take  it  from  him  without  liis  confcnt.  Whoever 
attempts  t©  do  it,  attempts  an  injury  ;  whoever  docs  it,  commits  a 
robbery."  Mr.  Pitt,  with  an  ori^^inal  boldnf^fs  of  exproinon,  jiillificd 
the  Colonifts  in  oppofing  the  (lamp  ad.  "  You  have  no  right,"  fai.! 
hf,  "  to  tax  Anieric;!.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  rel'^ed.  Three 
millions  of  our  fellow  fuV.j  -fts  foloft  toevery  fcnfe  of  virtue,  as  tamely 
to  give  up  their  liberties,  would  be  fit  inilruments  to  make  fla-"s  of 
the  reft."  He  concluded  with  gi\inglrs  advice,  that  the  ftampaclbe 
repealed  abfolutcly,  totally,  and  immediately, — that  the  reafon  for  the 
repeal  be  alligned,  that  it  was  founded  on  ancrroaeous  pri-iciple.  "  At 
the  fame  time,"  faid  he,  "  let  thefovereign  authority  of  this  country 
over  the  Colonies,  be  afferted  in  as  ftrong  terms  as  can  Se  devifed,  and 
be  made  to  extend  to  every  point  of  legiflation  whatfocver ;  rhat  wc 
may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manufadlures,  and  exerci:"-*  every 
power,  except  that  of  taking  their  money  out  of  th'^ir  po  kets  without 
their  confent."  The  approbation  of  this  illuftrious  ftatefman,  whofe 
diiHnguifbed  abilities  had  raifed  Great  Britain  to  the  higheft  pitch  of 
renown,  infpired  the  Americans  with  additional  confidence,  in  the 
rertitude  of  their  claims  of  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxation,  and 
«mboldened  them  to  fartlier  oppofition,  when  at  a  future  dav,  as  inall 
be  hereafter  related,  the  projeft  of  an  American  revenue  was  rcfumed. 
After  much  debating,  and  two  proteins  in  the  Houfe  of  Lordi;,  and 
palTmg  an  aft  "for  fecuring  the  depender.c«  of  America  on  Great: 
Britain,"  the  repeal  of  the  llampaft  was  finally  carried  Mar. 'h  iS,  176^- 
'Vhis  event  gave  great  joy  in  London.  Ships  in  the  river  Thain"  ;  dif- 
played  their  colours,  and  houfes  were  illuminated  all  over  the  city. 
It  was  no  fo9ner  known  in  America,  than  the  Colonifts  refcinded  their 
refolutions,  and  recommenced  their  mercantile  intercourfe  with  the 
Mother  Country.  They  prefcnted  their  homefpun  cloaihs  to  thepoor» 
and  imported  more  largely  than  ever.  The  churches  refjunded  with 
thankfgivings,  and  their  public  and  private  rej  licings  knew  no  boundj. 
By  letters,  addrefles,  and  other  means,  almoft  all  the  Colonies  fhevved 
unequivocal  marks  of  acknowledgement  and  gratitude.  So  fudJen  4 
cahn  recovered  after  fo  violent  a  ftorm,  is  without  a  parallel  in  hidory. 
By  the  judicious  facrifice  of  one  law,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
procured  an  acquiefcence  in  all  that  remained. 

There  were  enlightened  patriots,  fully  imprefled  with  an  idea,  that 
the  immoderate  joy  of  the  Colonifts  was  difproportioned  to  the  a  1- 
Tantage  they  had  gained. 

The  Ramp  aft,  though  repealed,  was  not  repealed  on  American  prin- 
Vol.  I.  3  L  ciplcs. 
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ciples.  The  preamble  ;i feigned  as  tlic  reafon  thereof,  '<  That  tlie  cofi. 
leftinu;  the  fevcral  duties  and  rcvciuics  as  by  the  faid  aifl  was  directed, 
would  be  attended  with  many  inconveniencies,  and  produ(5\ive  of  con- 
fcquences  dans^crous  to  the  commercial  intcrefts  of  thcfe  kingdoms.'* 
Though  this  reafon  was  a  good  one  in  England,  it  was  by  no  means 
fatisfadory  in  America.  At  the  fame  time  that  the  (lamp  aft  was  re- 
pealed,  the  abfolute,  unlimited  fupremacy  of  parliament  was,  in  words, 
afrcrtcd*  The  oppofcrs  of  the  repeal  contended  for  this  as  edcntial, 
the  friends  of  that  mcafurc  acquicfced  in  it  to  (Irengthen  their  party* 
and  make  furr  of  tlicir  ohjtifl.  Many  of  both  fides  thought^  that  the 
dignity  of  Great  Britain  required  fomething  of  the  kind  to  counterba- 
lance the  lofs  of  auth  ity,  that  might  refult  from  her  yielding  to  the 
clamours  of  the  Colonilb.  The  ad  for  this  purpofc  was  called  the 
Declaratory  Ac^,  and  was  in  principle  more  hoftilc  to  American  rights 
tlian  the  ftamp  ad ;  for  it  annulled  thofe  rcfolutions  and  ads  of  the 
r.ovincial  Aflcmblics,  in  which  they  had  aflerted  their  right  to  ex- 
emption from  all  taxes,  not  impoM  by  their  own  leprefcntatives ;  and 
alfo  enadedt  "  That  the  parliament  hid,  and  of  rij;ht  ought  to  have, 
power  to  bind  the  Colonies,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever." 

The  bulk  of  the  Americans,  intoxicated  with  the  advantage  they  had 
gained,  overlooked  this  ftatute,  which,  in  one  comprehenfive  fentence* 
not  only  deprived  them  of  liberty  and  property,  but  of  every  right 
incident  to  humanity.  They  confidercd  it  as  a  falvo  for  the  honour  of 
pailiament,  in  repealing  an  ad,  which  had  fo  lately  received  their  fanc- 
tion,  and  flattered  themfelvcs  it  would  remain  a  dead  letter,  and  that; 
although  the  right  of  taxation  was  in  words  retained,  it  would  never 
be  exereifed.  Unwilling  to  contend  about  paper  claims  of  ideal  fupre- 
macy, they  returned  to  their  habits  of  good  humour  with  the  Parcn; 
State. 

The  repeal  of  the  ftamp  ad,  in  a  relative  connedion  with  all  its  cir- 
eumftances  and  confcquenccs,  was  the  firft  dircd  Hep  to  American  in- 
dependency. The  claims  of  the  two  countries  were  not  only  left  un- 
decided, but  a  foundation  was  hid  for  their  extending  at  a  future  pe- 
riod, to  the  impoflibility  of  a  compromife^  Though  for  the  prefent 
Great  Britain  receded  from  enforcing  her  claim  of  American  revenue, 
a  numerous  party,  adhering  to  that  fyftem,  rcfcrved  themfelves  for 
more  favourable  circumftances  to  enforce  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
Coionifls,  more  enlightened  on  the  fubjed,  and  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  rcditude  of  their  claiins,  were  encouraged  to  oppofc  it,  under 
whatfoever  form  it  faould  appear,  or  under  whatfoever  difguife  it. 
ftiould  cover  itfclf. 
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Elevated  with  the  advantage  they  had  gained,  from  tliut  day  for- 
ward, inflead  of  feeling  thcmfclves  dependent  on  Groat  Britain,  they 
conceived  that,  in  rcfped  to  cornmerce,  fhe  was  dopcndrnt  on  them. 
It  infpircd  them  with  fuch  high  ideas  of  the  importance  of  tlicir  trade, 
that  they  confidered  the  Mother  Country  to  be  brought  uiulcr  greater 
obligations  to  them,  for  jnirchafing  her  manufa(J\urcs,  than  they  were 
to  her  for  proteftion  and  the  adminiftration  of  civil  government. 
The  Freemen  of  Britifli  America,  imprcfled  with  the  exalting  fenti- 
mcnts  of  patriotifm  and  of  liberty,  conceived  it  to  be  within  their 
power,  by  future  combinations,  at  any  time  to  tonvulfc,  if  not  to 
bankrupt,  the  nation  from  which  they  f]  'ung. 

Opinions  of  this  kind  were  llrengthenrd  by  their  local  firuation,  fa- 
vouring ideas,  as  extenfive  as  the  unexplored  continent  of  which  they 
were  inhabitants.  While  the  pride  of  Britons  revolted  at  the  thought 
of  their  Colonies  refufing  fubjedion  to  that  Parliament  which  they 
obeyed,  the  Americans  with  equal  haughtinefs  exclaimed  <*  (hall  the 
petty  ifland  of  Great  Britain,  fcarce  a  fpeck  on  the  map  of  the  world, 
tontroul  the  free  citi/xns  of  the  great  continent  oi'  America  ?" 

Thcfe  high  founding  pretmfions  would  have  been  harmlef*',  or  at 
moft,  fpent  thsmfelves  in  words,  had  not  a  ruinous  policy,  untaught 
hy  recsnt  experience,  called  them  into  ferious  a(^tion.  Though  the 
ftamp  ad  was  repealed,  an  American  revenue  was  ftill  a  favourite  ob- 
jeft  with  many  in  Great  Britain.  The  «quity  and  the  advantage  of 
taxing  the  Colonifts  by  parliamentary  authority  were  very  apparent 
to  their  underflandings,  but  the  mode  of  efTeding  it,  without  kazard- 
ing  the  public  tranquilitv,  was  not  fo  obvious.  Mr.  Charles  Town- 
fend,  afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pawned  his  credit  to 
accompliPa  what  many  fo  earneltly  defncd.  He  accordingly  brought 
into  parliament,  in  1767,  a  bill  for  granting  duties  in  the  Britifh  Co- 
lonies on  glafs,  paper,  painters  colours,  and  tea,  which  was  afterwards 
cnadcd  into  a  law.  If  the  fmall  duties  impofed  on  thcfe  articles  had 
preceded  the  ftamp  ad,  they  might  have  palled  unobferved  :  but  the 
kite  difcuflions  occafioned  by  that  ad,  had  produced  imiongft  the  Co- 
lonilts,  not  only  ;in  animated  convidion  of  their  exemption  from  par- 
liamentary taxation,  but  a  jealoufy  of  the  defigns  of  Great  Britain, 
T!ie  fctimcnis  of  the  Americans  on  thik  fubjed  bore  a  great  refem- 
b'ance  to  thofe  of  their  Brjtifh  countrymen  of  the  preceding  century, 
in  the  cafe  offnip  money.  Thearucimt  of  ihattax  was  very  moderate, 
little  exceeding  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  It  was  diftributed  upon  the 
people  with  equality,  and  expended  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
the  kingdom,  yet  all  thefe  t'-cumftances  could  not  reconcile  the  people 
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of  England  to  the  impofition.    It  was  entirely  aibi^rary.    "  By  the 
fame    right,"   faid  they,  «•  any  other  .1^    •  •^   l)«"  iiupofcd,"     In  like 
mann'T  the  Americans  confulcrcd  theft  'i    I'l  di'tics  in  ihe  nature  ot 
an  entering  wedge,  .lefigned  to  make  way  >   r  oihcrs,  which  would  he 
greater  and  heavier.     In  a  relative  connection  with  late  ads  of  Tarlij. 
ment,  refpc(5tingdomeftic  manufaftures  and  foreign  commerce,  lavvs  foi 
impofing  taxes  on  Britilh  commodities  exported  to  the  Colonics,  fornva! 
a  complete  circle  of  oppreffion,  from  which  there  was  no  poflihiliry 
ofefcaping.     'J'he  Colonifts  had  boen,  previoully,  rcil rained  from  mi- 
nufafturing  certain  articles  for  their  own  confuinption.     Other  aili 
confined  them  to  the  excliifive  ufe  of  iJritifli  merchandize.     The  addi- 
tion  of  duties  put  them  wholly  in  the  power  and  difiretion  of  (in. it 
Britain;  "  We  are  not,"  faid  they,  "  permitted  to  import  from  any 
nation,  other  than  our  own  Parent  State,  and  have  been  in  fome  cafu 
by  her  reftrained  from  manufafturing  for  ourfi-lves,  and  Ihc  claims  a 
right  to  do  fo  in  every   inllance  which  is  incompatible  with  her  in- 
tcreft.     To  thefe  rellriclions  we  have  hitherto  fubmitted,  but  flic  n'j\» 
rifes  in  her  demands,  and   impofes  duties  on  tliofe  commodities,  the 
purchafing  of  which,  elfcwhcre  than  at  her  market,  her  law  forbids^ 
and  the  manufaduring  of  which  for  our  own  ufc,  flic  may,  any  mo- 
ment  flie  pleafes,  reftrain.     If  her  right  is  valid  to  lay  a  finall  tax,  it 
is  equally  To  to  lay  a  large  one,   for  Itom  the  nature  uf  the  cafe,  f.ir 
muft  be  guided  cxclufively  by  her  own  opinions  of  our  ability,  ami  oi 
the  propriety  of  the  duties  flie  may  impofe.     Nothing  is  left  for  us  but 
to  complain  and  pay."     They  contended  that  there  was  no  real  ditle- 
rence  between  the  principle  of  thefe  new  duties  and  the  ftamp  ad,  they 
Were  both  defigncd  to  raife  a  revenue  in  America,  and  in  the  fame 
manner.     The  payment  of  the  duties  impofed  by  the  ftatnp  ad,  miyht 
have  been  eluded  by  the  total  difufe  of  (lamped  paper,  and  fo  mi^ht 
the  payment  of  thefe  duties,  by  the  total  difufe  of  thofe  articles  on 
which  they  were  laid,  but   in  neither  cafe,  without  great  difficulty. 
The  Colonifl;s  were  therefore  reduced  to  the  hard  alternative  of  bein^ 
obliged  totally  to  difufe  articles  of  the  grcatcll  necclTity  in  human  lifo 
or  to  pay  a  tax  without  their  confent,     The  fire  of  oppofition,  whuli 
had  been  fmothered  by  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  ad,  burned  afrcfn  againll 
the  fame  principle  of  taxation,  exhibited  in  its  new  form.     Mr.  Dick- 
enfon,   of  Pennfylvania,  on  this  occafion  prefented   to  the  public  a 
fories  of  letters  figned  the  Farmer,  proving  the  extreme  danger  wl:ic\ 
threatened  the  liberties  of  America,  from  their  acquiefcence  in  a  pre- 
cedent which  might    eflablifn   the   claim  of  parliamentary   taxation. 
Ihcy  were  written  with  great  animation,  and  were  rc^id  with  un- 
common 
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common  avidity.  Their  rrafoning  was  C,  convincinjj,  tliat  mnnv  of 
The  candid  and  difintrrcllfd  cltl/cns  of  Great  Britain  .ukrowlcd}*cd 
il'.at  the  Aiiicric.m  oppofition  to  parliamentary  taxation  was  jiidifiable. 
The  cnorincHis  Anns  which  the  ftamp  nil  would  have  collcded,  had 
lh()rougl\ly  alarmed  the  Colonifts  for  their  property.  It  was  ivw  de- 
monftratcd  by  fcveral  writers,  cfpecialiy  by  the  IVn'ifylvania  Farm«rr, 
that  a  fmall  tax,  thnu^^h  more  fpeeioiis,  uascipially  dangrrnus,  as  it 
cftablilhed  a  precedent  which  eventually  annihilated  American  pro- 
perty. Tiio  declaratory  at\,  wliich  at  firft  was  tlie  fubjeft  of  but  a 
lew  comments,  was  now  dilated  upon  as  a  foundation  for  every  fpe- 
'„ies  ofopprefTion:  and  the  fmall  duties  lately  impofed  were  confide  red 
as  the  beginning  of  a  train  of  much  greater  eviU, 

Had  the  Coloni!ls  admitted  the  propriety  of  raifmj  a  pari ia men tary 
revenue  among  them,  the  eredion  of  an  American  board  of  commif- 
fioncrs  fir  manacling  it,  whi'h  was  about  this  time  iulHtuted  at  Boftoni 
would  have  been  a  convenience  rather  than  an  injury;  but  united  as 
iliey  were  in  fentii.vnts,  of  the  ci)ntrariery  of  ihat  nicafure  to  their 
natural  and  conllitutional  rights,  ihcy  ill  brooked  the  innovation. 
As  it  w;^s  coeval  w  ith  the  new  duties,  they  confidercd  it  as  a  certain 
evidence  th;.t  the  j»rojei't  of  an  extenfivc  American  revenue,  notwitli- 
ftanding  the  repeal  of  the  (tamp  aft,  was  iHll  in  contempi  ition.  A 
diflikc  to  Butilh  taxation  naturally  produced  a  diflike  to  a  board  which 
was  to  be  inllrumental  in  that  bufinefi,  and  occafioned  many  infults  to 
its  commifTioners. 

The  revenue  ad  of  1767  produced  refolvcs,  petitions,  addrefles, 
and  remonRryiiocs,  fimilar  to  thofc  with  which  the  Colonifts  oppofei 
the  llamp  :u:t.  It  alfo  gave  rife  to  a  fecund  afTociation  for  fufpending 
farther  importations  of  Britilh  manufadurcs,  till  thefe  offenfne  duties 
fiiould  be  taken  off.  Uniformity,  in  thefe  meafures,  was  promoted 
by  a  circular  letter  tirom  the  AlTcmbly  of  MalTachufctts  to  the  fpeakers 
of  other  afl'emblies.  This  (laved  the  petitions  and  reprefentations, 
which  they  had  forwarded  againft  the  late  dutic:^,  and  ftrongly  pointed 
out  the  great  ditliculties,  that  mu!l  arile  to  thomfclves  a.iJ  their  con- 
ftituents,  from  the  operation  of  ads  of  parliament  impofing  duties  on 
the  unreprefentcd  Americm  Colonies,  and  requefted  a  reciprocal  free 
communication  on  public  affairs.  Moft  of  the  Provincial  Affemblics, 
as  they  had  opportunities  of  deliberating  on  the  fubjcd,  approved  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  MalTachufctts  Afiembly,  and  harmonized  with 
them  in  the  meafures  which  they  had  adopted.  In  refolves,  they  ftatcd 
llicir  rights,  in  firm  but  decent  language  ;  and  in  petitions,  they  prayed 
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for  a  repeal  of  the  late  ads,  which  they  confidcrcd  as  infringcmtnts 
on  their  liberties. 

It  is  not  unreafonaWc  to  fiippofe,   that  the  Miniikr  who  planned 
thefe  duties,   hoped  that  they   would   be   regarded  as  regulations  of 
trade.     He  might  alfo  prefume,   th;it  as  tlicy  amounted  only  to  an 
jnconfide table  fum,    they  would  not  give  any  alarm..    The  ciixuiar 
letter  of  the  Maffachufetf;  Affembly,   which  laid  the  foundation  for 
united  petitions  againft  them,   gave,   therefore,  great  offence.     Lord 
Hilllborough,   who  had  lately  been  appointed  Secretary  cf  State  for 
the  American  department,    wrote  letters  to  the  governotf  of  the  re- 
fpedlive  provinces,    urging  them  to  exert  their  influence,  to  prevent 
the  affemblics  from  taken  any  notice  of  it,  and  he  called  on  the  MalLt- 
chufetts  Affembly  to  refcind  their  proceedings  on  that  fubjed.     This 
meafure  was  both  injudicious  and    irritating.     To  require   a  public 
body  to  refcind  a  rcfolution,  for  fending  a  letter,  which  was  already 
fent,  anfwcred,  and  acled  upon,  was  a  bad  fpccimen  of  the  wifdom  of 
the  new  miniller.     To  call  a  vote,  for  fending  a  circular  letter  to  invite 
the  affemblies  of  the  neighbouring  colonies   to  communicate  together 
in  the  purfuit  of  legal   mtafurcs  to  obtain  a  rcdrefs  of  grievance?,  "a 
flagitious  attempt  todiflurb  the  public  peace,"  appeared  to  the  Colonifts 
a  very  injudicious  application  ofharfh  epithets  to  their  conftitutionai 
right  of  petitioning.     To  threaten  a  new  houfe  of  affembly  with  diffolu- 
tion,  in  cafe  of  their  not  agreeing  to  refcind  an  a6l  of  a  former  affembly 
which  was  not  executory,  but  executed,  claflied  no  lefs  with  the  didiatcs 
of  common  fenfe,  than  the  conftitutionai  rights  of  BritilTi  Colo.nifts.  The 
propofition  for  refcinding  was  negatived,  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two  lo 
icventcen.   The  affembly  was  immediately  diffolved,  as  had  been  threat- 
ened. This  procedure  of  t]ie  new  Secretary  was  confidered  by  the  Co- 
lonic? as  an  attempt  tof  pprefs  all  communication  of  fentiment  between 
them,  and  to  prevent  their  united  fiipplications  irom  reaching  the  royal 
car.  Itanfwercd  noone  valu;ible  purpofe,  but  natundly  tended  to  mifchief. 
The  b;id  humour,  which  from  fucceffive  irritation  already  too  much 
prevailed,  was  about   this  time,  June  10,    176S,  wrought   up  to  a  high 
pitch  of  refentment   and   violence,  on  occafion  of  the  fei/.ure  of  Mr. 
Hancock's  Hoop  Libeity,  for  not  having  entered  all  the  wines  flie  had 
brought  from  Madeira,     "^i  kc  popularity  oi  her  owner,  the  name  of  the 
fioop,  and  the  genera!  axcrlionto  theboaid  of  commiffoners  and  parlia- 
mentary taxation,  concurred  to  ir.flame  the  minds  of  the  people.  They 
rcfenled  the  removal  of  the  flaop  from  the  wharf,  as  implying  an  ap- 
prehonfion  of  a  refcue.     They  ufed  every  means  in  their  power  to  in- 
terrupt the   officers  in   the  c  .ccution  of  their  buiinefs ;  and  numbers 
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Cwore  that  they  would  be  revenged.     Mr.  Harrifon  the  colleftor,  Mr, 
Hallowell  the  comptroller,  and  Mr.  Irwine  the  infpcftor  of  imports 
and  exports,  were  fo  roughly  handled,  as  to  bring  their  lives  in  danger* 
The  windows  of  fome  of  their  houfcs  were  broken,  and  the  boat  of  the 
colleftor  was  dragged  through  the  town,  and  burned  on  the  common. 
Such  was  the  temper  and  difpofition  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  commiffioners  of  the  cuftoms  thought  proper  to  retire  onboard  the 
Romney  man  of  war  ;  and  afterwards  to  Caftle  William.     The  com- 
miflioners,  from  the  full  moment  of  their  inftitution,  had  been  an  eye- 
fore  to  the  people  of  Bofton.     This,  though  partly  owing  to  their 
ailivc  zeal  in  detefting  fmugglers,  principally  arofc  from  the  aflbciation 
which  exifted  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  between  that  board  and 
an  American  revenue.     The  declaratory  ad  of  1766,  the  revenue  aft  ot 
1-^67  ;  together  with  the  pomp  and  expence  of  this  board,  fo  difpro- 
portionate  to  the  fmall  income  of  the  prefcnt  duties,  confpircd  to  con- 
vince not  only  the  few  who  were  benefited  by  fmuggling,  but  the  great 
body  of  enlightened  freemen,  that  farther  and  greater  impofitions  of 
parliamentary  taxes  were   intended.     In  proportion,  as  this  opinion 
gained  ground,  the  inhabitants  became  more  difrcfpcftful  to  the  exe- 
cutive officers  of  the  revenue,  and  more  difpofed,  in  the  frenzy  of  pa- 
triotifm,    to  commit  outrages  on  their  perfons  and  property.     Tlic 
conllant  bickering  that  exiftcd  between  them  and  the  inhabitants,  to- 
gether with  the  fteady  oppofition  given  by  ihe  latter  to  the  dif„hargc 
of  the  ofllcial  duties  of   the    fornur,  induced   tlie  commillioners  and 
I'rieiidi  of  the  American   revenue,  to  folicit  the  protcttion  of  a  regular 
forc'',  to  be  ftationcJ  at  Pujfton,     In  compliance  with  llieir  wifhes,  his 
Majefly  ordered  two  .regiments  and  fome  armed  veflcls  to  repair  tliither, 
for  fupporting  and  afhlling  the  officers  of  the  cuiloms  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty.     This  rcllruined  the  adive  exertion  ot  that  turbulent; 
fplrit,  which  fmcc  rh-r  paffing  cf  tlie  Lite  revenue  laws  had  revived, 
but  it  added  to  the  pre-cxiiHng  caufes  thereof. 

When  it  v/as  reported  in  Bofton,  that  one  or  more  regiments  ere 
Ordered  there,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  and  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  requeft  the  Governor  to  ilTue  precepts  tor  convening 
a  general  aflembly.  He  replied,  "  that  he  could  not  comply  withi 
their  re(|i'ell,  till  he  had  received  his  Majefty's  commands  for  that 
purpofe."  The  anfvver  being  reported,  September  13,  fame  fpirited 
rcfohitions  were  adopted.  In  particular,  it  was  voted,  that  the  feleft 
men  of  Rofton  fhould  write  to  the  fcleft  men  of  other  towns,  to  pro- 
pcifc,  that  a  convention  be  held,  of  deputies  from  each,  to  meet  at 
tineuil-hall,  in  Bofton,  00  th:  izi  inftynt.     It  was  afterwards  voteH, 
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«*  That  as  tlicrc  isnpj'irohcnfion  in  the  minds  of  many,  of  an  approaciii,">v 
war  with  France,  thofj  inhabitants,  who  arc  not  provided,  be  requcrtcd 
to  furnifli  thcinfclves  forthwith  with  arms." 

Ninety-fix  towns,  and  eight  diftrifts,  agreed  to  the  propofal  madel;v 
the  inhabitants  of  Bofton,  and  appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  convcuv 
tion,  but  the  town  of  Hathcld  rcfiifed  its  concurrence.  When  the  dcpn. 
ties  met,  they  conduced  thcmfelves  with  moderation,  difclaimed  ;i!I 
legiflative  authority,  advifcd  the  people  to  pay  the  greateft  deference  ts 
government,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances  from 
his  M.ijelty's  wifdom  raid  moderation.  After  dating  to  the  world  the 
caufes  of  their  meeting,  and  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  they  dif- 
folved  themfelves,  after  a  fliort  fefllon,  and  went  home. 

Wirhin  a  day  aftc*r  the  convention  broke  up,  the  expc(fled  regiments 
arrived,  and  were  peaceably  received.  Hints  l.ad  been  thrown  out  by 
fome  idle  people  that  they  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  come  on  fliore.  Pre- 
parations were  made  by  the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  in  the  harbour,  ti-> 
fire  on  the  town,  in  cafe  opj^ofition  had  been  made  tothcir  landing,  but 
the  crifis  for  an  appeal  to  arms  was  not  yet  arrived.  It  was  hoped  by 
fome,  that  the  folly  and  rage  of  tlie  Boft()nians  would  have  led  thc:i] 
to  this  rafh  meafurc,  and  thereby  have  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
giving  them  fome  naval  and  military  correftion,  but  both  prudence  and 
policy  induced  them  to  adopt  a  more  temperate  line  of  conduct. 

While  the  contention  was  kept  alive  by  the  fuccelTivc  irritations, 
which  have  been  mentioned,  there  was,  particularly  in  Malfachufctrs,  ,i 
fpccies  of  warfare  carried  on  between  the  royal  govcrnoio,  and  the  pro- 
vincial aflemblies.  Each  watched  the  other  witli  all  the  jcaloufy,  whic'i 
flrong  dillruft  could  infpirc.  The  latter  regarded  the  foriucr  as  iiiilru- 
ments  of  power,  wiiLing  ro  pay  their  court  to  the  Mdther  Country, 
by  curbing  the  fpirit  of  American  freedom,  and  the  former  krj't  j. 
ilriifl  eye  on  the  latter,  left  they  might  fmooth  the  way  to  independence, 
at  which  thcv  were  char>red  with  nlminij;.  Lieutenant  Governor 
Hutchinfon,  of  Maffachunetts,  virtually  challenged  the  aflemhly  tea 
difpute,  on  the  ground  of  the  controverfy  between  the  two  countries. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  latter,  and  the  fubjeft  difcuffed  with  all  the 
fubtilty  of  argument,  whicli  the  ingenuity  of  eitlier  party  could  fuggrii. 
Whe  war  of  words  was  not  confined  to  the  Colonies.  While  tl:e 
American  aflemblies  paiTed  rcfolutions,  afferting  tlieir  cxclufive  right  to 
tax  their  conftituentj,  the  Parliament  by  refolves  alTcrted  t'^.eir  jnliiiiit'^! 
Supremacy  in  and  over  the  Colonic:^.  V/hile  the  foriner,  in  their  pub- 
lic afts,  difclaimed  all  views  of  independence,  they  were  fucceOIvcly  re- 
f  refented  in  parliamentary  rcfolves,  royal  fpeechcs,  and  addrclTes  iroin 
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Lords  and  Commons,  as  being  in  a  Hate  of  dlfobcdicncc  to  law  and  go- 
vernment, and  as  having  proceeded  to  meafurcs  fiibvcrfivc  of  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  manifelUng  a  difpofuiKjn  to  throw  olT  all  fubordinatioii 
to  Great-Britain. 

In  February,  1769,  both  Houfcsof  Parliament  went  one  (top  beyonil 
all  that  had  prec-ded.  Ihey  then  concurred  in  a  joint  addrcfs  to  his 
M:ije(ly,  in  which  they  exprclted  their  fatisfadion  in  the  meafurcs  his 
Majefty  had  purfued — gave  the  ftrongeft  affiiranccs,  that  tliey  would 
tffedually  fupport  him  in  fuch  farther  meafurcs  as  mi;;ht  be  found  nc- 
cefTary  to  maintain  the  civil  magiilratcs  in  a  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  in  Maflachufett's-Bay,  and  befeeched  him  "  to  direfl  the  go- 
vernor to  take  the  moft  effedlual  metliods  for  procuring  the  f'ullefl:  infor- 
mation, touching  all  treafons  or  mifprifions  of  trcafons  ccmmittcd 
within  the  government,  ftnce  the  30th  day  of  December,  176-7 ;  and  to 
tranfmit  the  fame,  together  with  the  names  of  the  jtcrfons  who  were 
moft  adive  in  the  comniinion  of  fuch  offences,  to  one  of  the  fecrctarics 
ol  Hate,  in  order  that  his  Majefty  might  iiTue  a  fpeclal  commiflion  for 
enquiring  of,  hearing,  and  determinir.g,  the  faid  offences',  within  the 
realm  of  Great  Britain,  purfuant  to  the  provifions  of  the.  ftatutc  of  the 
35th  of  King  Henry  the  8th."  The  latter  part  of  tins  addrcfs,  which 
propofed  the  bringing  of  delinquents  from  Mad'athufctt^.,  to  he  tried  at 
a  tribunal  in  Great  Britain,  for  crimes  committed  in  America,  under- 
went many  fevore  animadverfions. 

It  was  afferted  to  be  totally  inconfiftcnt  with  the  fpirit  of  the  confti- 
tution,  for  in  England  a  man  charged  with  a  crime,  had  a  right  to  be 
tried  in  the  country  in  which  his  olFcnce  was  fuppofcd  to  have  been 
committed.  **  JulHce  is  regularly  and  impartially  adminidered  in  out 
court,"  faid  the  Colonifts,  "  and  yet  bydiecdon  of  Parliament^  ui-'snd-* 
ers  are  to  be  taken  by  force,  together  wiui  3','  fuch  pcrfons  as  may  bo 
pointed  out  as  witnefles,  and  carried  o  Eng!'!!/'.  rh'.rc  to  be  tried  in  a 
diftanl  land,  by  a  jury  of  ftrangers,  and  ri:l>jeA  to  ail  the  difadvantages 
which  refult  from  want  of  friends,  w.in.t  of  R'itm  Tcs,  and  want  of 
money." 

The  rioufe  of  BurgefTes  of  Virginia  mot  foon  after  o(nci:il  accounts 
of  the  joint  add reffes  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  this  fubjedl  reached 
America;  and  in  a  few  daysafter  their  meeting,  paffcdref.)lutions  exprefung 
"  their  cxclufivc  right  to  tax  their  conflitucnts,  and  tiieir  right  to  peti- 
tion their  Sovereign  for  redrefs  of  grievances,  and  ti.e  lawf^ulnefs  of 
procuring  tlie  concurrence  of  the  other  Cvilonies  in  playing  for  the 
royal   interpofluon  in  favour  of  tlie  \iolated    rights  of  Auierioa;   and  '--^ 
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that  Colony,  ought  to  be  before  his  Majefty's  courts  within  the  faid 
Colony ;  anJ  that  the  feizing  any  pcrfon  refiding  in  the  faid  Colony, 
fufpefted  of  any  crime  whatfoever  committed  therein,  and  fending  fuch 
pcrfon  to  places  beyond  the  fea  to  be  tried,  was  highly  derogatory  of 
the  rights  of  Britifli  fubjefti."  The  next  day  Lord  Botetourt,  the  go- 
vernor of  Virginia,  fent  for  the  Houfe  of  Burgeffes  and  addrtffcd  them 
as  fo'Iows  :  *'  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgeffes, 
1  have  heard  of  your  refolves,  and  augur  ill  of  their  effects.  You  have 
made  it  my  duty  to  diffolve  you,  and  you  are  diflblvcd  accordingly." 

The  Afl'  mbly  of  North-Carolina  adopted  refoluiions,  fimilar  to  thofc 
of  Virgin!  I,  for  which  Tyron  their  governor  diffolvcd  them.     The 
members  of  the  Houfe  of  Burgeffes  in  Virginia,  and  of  the  Alfcmbly 
of  North-Carolina,   after  their  diffolution,  met  as  private  gentlemen, 
chofe  their  late  fpeakers  moderators,  and  adopted  refolutions  againfl  im- 
porting Biltifli  goods.     The   non-importation  agreement  was  in  this 
manner  fjrwarded  by  the  very  meafures  which  were  in      led  to  curb 
tlie  ipirit  of  American  freed  im,  from  which  it  fprung.     Meetings  of 
the  afTociators  were  regularly  held  in  the  various  provinces.     Commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  examine  all  vcfTcls  arriving  from  Britain.     Cen- 
fures  were  freely  paffed  on  fuch  as  refufed  to  concur  in  thefe  affociations, 
and  their  names  publifhed  in  the  newfpapcrs  as  enemies  to  their  countrv. 
The  regular  arts  of  the  Provincial  Affemblics  were  not  fo  much  refpeded 
aiul  obeyed  as  the  decrees  of  thefe  committees,  the  affociations  were  in 
general,  as  well  obferved  as  could  be  expefted,   notwithftanding  there 
were  fome  coUufions.     'Ihe  fear  of  mobs,  of  public  refentment  and 
contempt,  co-operating  with  patriotifin,  preponderated  over  private  in- 
ccrefl  and  convenience.     One  of  the  importing  merchants  of  Boflon, 
who  hefitated  in  his  compliance  with  the  determination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, was  waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  tradefmen,   with   an  axcnmn 
and  carpenter  at  tlieir  head,  who  informed  him,  ••  that  one  tlioufand 
men  were  v.'aiting  for  his  anfwer,  and  that  if  he  rcfiifed    to  ccir,[lv, 
they  could  not  tell  what  might  be  tlie  conffqucncc"     He  complied,  anvi 
the  ncwfpapers  fcon  after  piiblid:ec!,  that  lie  did  it  voluntarily. 

In  Bofton,  Lieut.  Governcr  fiut'-hinfon  cndtM', oured  to  pronotc  ,. 
counter  affociation,  but  without  cflcrt.  The  frienJi  of  importation  o!i- 
jeftcd,  that  till  Parliament  made  provifion  for  tlic  piiniflimcnt  of  tl.'- 
fonfederiicies  aguinft  iinj^ortation,  a  counter-all'ociation  would  auh. ;': 
r.')  oiher  purpofc,  than  to  cxpofe  the  ;iflbciators  to  popular  rage. 

'1  he  Eolhmians,  about  this  time,   went  one  flep  farther.     lhv\  ic 
f};ipp?d  <u)()ils  to  Great  Britain,  inllead  of  floring  them  as  fbnncrl). 
Ihli  wu.  rcfchcd  upon  in  a  town  meeting,  on  tht;  ir.fcrniaiion  of  an 
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inhabitant,  who  communicated  a  letter  that  he  had  lately  received  from  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  f«id,  "  that  (hipping  back  ten 
thoufand  pounds  worth  of  goods  would  do  more  than  ftoring  a  hundred 
thoufand."  This  turned  the  fcale,  and  procured  a  majority  of  votes 
for  re-(hipping.  Not  only  in  this,  but  in  many  other  inftances,  the 
violences  of  the  Colonifts  were  foftered  by  individuals  in  Great  Britain. 
A  number  of  thefe  were  in  principle  with  the  Americans,  in  denying 
the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them,  but  others  were  more  influenced  by 
a  fpirit  of  oppolition  to  the  minifterial  majority,  than  by  a  regard  to 
the  conftitutional  liberties  of  either  country. 

The  non-importation  agreement  had  now  laded  fomc  time,  and  by 
degrees  had  become  general.  Several  of  the  colonial  aflembli-js  had 
been  diflblved,  or  prorogued,  for  afferting  the  rights  of  their  confti- 
tuents.  The  royal  governors,  and  other  friends  to  an  American  revenue, 
were  chagrined.  The  Colonifts  were  irritated.  Good  men,  both  in 
England  and  America,  deploxed  thefe  untoward  events,  and  beheld  with 
concern  an  increafing  ill  humour  between  thofe,  who  were  bound  by  in- 
lercft  and  affedion  to  be  friends  to  each  other. 

In  confequence  of  the  American  non-importation  agreement,  founded 
in  oppofition  to  the  duties  in  17G7,  the  manufadurers  of  Great  Britain 
experienced  a  renewal  of  the  diftrefles,  which  followed  the  adoption  of 
fimilar  refolutionsin  the  year  1765,  the  repeal  of  ihrfo  duties  was  there- 
fore folicited  by  the  fame  influence,  which  had  procured  the  repeal  of  the 
ftamp  aft.  The  rulers  of  Great  Britain  afted  without  decifion.  Inftead  of 
perfevering  in  their  own  fyftem  of  coercion,  or  inde":d  in  any  one  uniform 
fyftem  of  colonial  government,  they  (truck  out  a  middle  line,  embarraffed 
with  the  confequences,  both  of  feverity  and  of  lenity,  and  which  was 
without  die  complete  benefits  of  citliex.  Soon  after  the  fpirited  addrcfs 
to  his  Majefty,  laft  mentioned,  had  pafled  both  Houfes  of  Parliam.it, 
aflfurances  were  given  for  repealing  all  the  duties  impofcd  in  1767,  cx- 
•'  cpting  that  of  three-pence  per  pound  on  tea. 

Anxious  on  the  one  hand  to  eftablifh  parliamentary  fupremacy,  and  on 
the  other,  afraid  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  oppofition,  they  conceded  enough 
to  weaken  the  former,  and  yet  not  enough  to  fatisfy  the  latter.  Had 
Great  Britain  generoufly  repealed  the  whole,  and  for  ever  relinquifhed  all 
claim  to  the  right,  or  even  the  exercife  of  the  right  of  taxation,  the  uaion 
of  the  two  countries  might  have  lalled  for  ages.  Had  (he  ferioufly  de- 
termined to  compel  the  fubmiffion  of  the  Colonies,  nothing  could  have 
been  more  unfriendly  to  this  Oefign,  than  her  repeated  coiiceffions  to 
iheir  reiterated  affoci  'tions.  The  declaratory  aft,  and  the  refervaf ion  of 
the  duty  on  tea,  left  the  caofc  of  contention  between  the  tv/o  countries  in 
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full  force  ;  but  the  former  was  only  a  claim  on  paper,  and  the  latter 
nv^lit  be  evaded,  by  refufing  to  purchafe  any  tea  on  which  the  parlia- 
mc-ntary  tax  was  impofcd.  The  Colonifts,  therefore,  conceiving  tha; 
their  commerce  might  be  re-newcd,  without  cftabliOiing  any  precedent 
injurious  to  their  liberties,  relaxed  in  their  aflbriations,  in  every  particu- 
lar, except  tea,  and  immediately  recommenced  the  importation  of  all 
other  articles  of  merchandifc.  A  political  calm  once  more  took  place. 
The  Parent  State  iniii,ht  now  liave  clofcd  the  diipute  for  ever,  and  ho- 
nourably receded,  without  a  formal  relinqiiiibmcnt  of  her  claims 
Kciihcr  the  rcfcrvation  of  the  J.uty  on  ii-a,  by  the  Eritilli  Parliament, 
nor  the  exceptions  made  by  the  Colonills,  of  importing  no  tea,  on  which 
a  duty  was  iinpofcJ,  wo\:ld,  if  they  !iad  been  left  to  their  own  optra- 
tion,  have  dillurbed  the  returning  harmony  of  the  two  couniiii^'-. 
Without  trcfli  irritation,  their  wounds  might  have  healed,  and  not  a  fcr 
been  left  behind. 

Thcfc  two  abortive  attcm.pts  to  r^tfe  a  parliamentary  revenue  ir, 
America,  caufcd  a  fermentation  in  the  minus  of  the  Colonifts,  and  gar<» 
birtli  to  many  inquiries  refpecling  their  natural  rights.  Rcf!ci?lio;is  ar.d 
xeafunings  on  this  fubjeft  produced  a  high  fcnxe  of  liberty,  and  a  gener.d 
conviction  that  there  could  be  no  fccnriiy  for  their  property,  if  tlicy 
were  to  be  taxed  a''  the  difcretion  oi  a  BritiHi  Parliament,  in  which  they 
were  unreprefent^rd,  and  over  v.liich  they  had  no  eontroul.  A  detcrmi. 
Matuj.i  fKj\.  only  to  oppofe  this  new  claim  of  taxation,  but  to  keepaftrid 
v.'atc'\,  left  it  .might  be  eftablillicd  in  fomc  difguifcd  form,  took  pclTcf- 
fion  of  their  minds. 

It  commonly  happens  in  the  difcuJion  of  doubtful  claims  between 
f  T.c!-,  ti.ai  the  ground  of  the  original  difputc  infcnlibly  changes.  V\  h-n 
xl.c.  ii/md  is  employed  in  invcftigating  one  fubjod,  others  aifociatrd  with 
it,  raturally  prefent  themfelves.  In  the  courfc  of  inquiries  on  the  fub- 
'y.fi  (;r  p'lrhamentary  taxation,  the  reftriv'^ion  on  the  trade  of  the  Colo- 
iulV;---the  necellity  that  \v;a5  impofed  on  t!:cm  to  purchafe  Eritifh  and 
otl...:  manuiadures,  loaded  u  ith  their  full  proportion  of  all  taxes  paid 
\.,v  i'  :fc  who  made  or  fold  them,  became  more  generally  knov.n. 
Whi:'.;  .\mevuan  writers  were  \indicating  their  country  fiom  the  charge 
of  Con' r'buting  nothing  *o  the  common  expences  of  the  empire,  they 
wcrr  i'-d  to  fee  off  to  their  credit,  the  difadvantage  of  their  being  con- 
fined exclufively  to  purchafe  fuch  mnnufadures  in  Britain.  They  in- 
ftituted  talcuhitions,  by  which  they  demonftrated  that  the  monopoly  of 
their  trade,  drew  from  them  greater  fnms  for  the  fupport  of  government, 
t]:'\^.  "Vfre  ufually  paid  by  an  equal  number  of  their  fellow  citizens  of 
Great  Jintaiu;  and  tiiat  taxation,  fuj^cradded  to  fuch  a  monepoly,  would 

leave 
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itave  them  in  a  ft;itc  of  pcrfcrt  uncompcnfiited  flavery.  The  invcrtiga- 
tion  of  thefe  fubjcds  brought  matters  into  view  which  the  friends  of 
'jnion  ought  to  have  kept  out  of  fight,     Thefe  circiimftances,  together 

I  niih  tlie  cxtenfive  population  of  the  Eaftern  States,  and  their  adventur- 
ous fplrit  of  commerce,  fuggefted  to  fomc  bold  I'piiits,  that  not  on!/ 
Britifh  taxation,  but  Britifh  navigation  laws,  were  rnfrlendly  to  the  in- 

I  icrclls  of  America.  Speculations  of  this  magnitude  fuited  well  with 
(he  cxtenfive  views  of  fomc  capital  merchants,  but  never  would  have 
pufed  tlie  bulk  of  the  people,  had  not  new  matter  brouglit   llic  difputc 

h^awccn  the  two  countries  to  a  point,  in  which  every  individual  was 
iiierclled, 

On  reviewing  the  conduft  of  the  Britifli  miniflry  refperting  the  Colo- 
r;":",  much  wciknefs  as  well  as  folly  appears.  For  a  fucceflion  of  years 
;:;erc  was  a  RenJ)'  purfuit  of  American  revenue,  bur  great  inconfiilence 

I  in  the  projcfts  for  obtaining  it.  In  one  moment  the  Parliament  was 
!r  enforcing  their  lau'S,  the  next  for  repealing  them.  Doing  and  nn- 
.loing,  menacing  and  fubmltting,  draining  and  relaxing,  followed 
each  other  in  alternate  fuccefTion.  The  object  of  adminiftration,  though 
h\icc  relinqnifhed  as  to  prefent  efficiency,  was  invariably  purfued,  but 
ivitliout  any  unity  of  fyftem. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  1769,  the  King  in  his  fpccch  to  Parliament 
highly  apph'.udfd  their  hearty  concurrence,  in  maintaining  tlie  execution 
ci  the  la'.vs  in  every  part  of  his  dominions.  Five  dajs  alter  this  fpeech, 
brd  Hillfborough,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  wrote  to  Lord 
Hotctnurt,  governor  of  Virginia:  "  I  can  take  upon  me  to  -.'iTure  you, 
notwithllanding  informations  to  the  contrary,  from  men  with  faftious 
and  feditious  views,  that  his  Majeily's  prefent  adminifiration  have  at  no 
time  entertained  a  defign  to  propcrfc  to  Parliament  to  lay  any  iarther 
taxes  upon  America,  for  the  ptn'pofe  ol  raifing  a  revenue,  and  that  it  is 
at  prefent  their  intention  to  prop;)re  the  next  fefilon  of  Parliament,  to 
tr.ke  off  the  duties  upon  glafs,  paper,  and  colours,  upon  confidcration  of 
i'.'ch  duties  having  been  laid  contrary  to  tlie  true  principli-s  of  com- 
merce." The  governor  was  alfo  informed,  that  **  his  Majelly  relied 
jpin  his  prudence  and  fidelity,  to  make  fuch  an  explanation  of  his 
M;!J;(ly*s  meafures,  as  would  tend  to  remove  prejudices,  and  to  re- 
eliblifli  mutual  confidence  and  affection  between  the  Mother  Country 
siij  the  Colonies."  In  the  exaft  fpirit  of  his  initrudions,  Lord  Bote- 
"■'•rt  ad'lrefled  the  Virginia  Allembly  as  follows :  •«  It  mav  polTibly  be 

kHeded,  that  as  his  Majefty's  prefent  adminiflation  are  not  immortal, 
ikir  fiiccpflbrs  may -ijc  inclined  to  r.tteinpt  to  undo  what  tlie  prefent  mi- 

[['illcri  (lia)l  have  attempted  to  perform,  and  to  that  objection  I  can  give 

but 
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but  this  anfwer,  that  it  is  my  firm  opinion  fhat  the  plan  I  have  flated 
to  you  will  certainly  take  place,  that  it  wiU  never  be  departed  from- 
and  fo  determined  am  1  for  ever  to  abide  by  it,  that  I  will  l)c  content  to 
be  declared  infamous,  if  1  do  not  to  the  laft  hour  of  my  life,  at  ail 
times,  in  all  places,  and  upon  all  occaGons,  exert  every  power,  with 
which  I  either  am,  or  ever  (hall  be  legally  invtlled,  in  order  to 
obtain  and  maintain  for  the  continent  of  America,  that  fatisfaftion 
which  I  have  been  authorifed  to  promife  this  day,  by  the  coniulential 
Servants  of  our  gracious  Sovereign,  who,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
rates  his  honour  fo  high^  that  he  would  rather  part  with  his  crown,  than 
prcferve  it  by  deceit." 

Thefeafluranceswere  received  with  tranfports  of  joy  by  the  Virginians. 
They  viewed  them  as  pledging  his  Majefty  for  fecurity,  that  the  late  de- 
fjgn  for  raifing  a  revenue  in  America  waj  abandoned,  and  never  more 
to  be  refumed.  The  Affembly  of  Virginia,  in  anfwer  to  Lord  Bote- 
tourt, expreflcd  themfelves  thus :  "  We  are  fure  our  moft  gracious  fovc- 
reign,  under  whatever  changes  may  happen  in  his  confidential  fervants, 
will  remain  immutable  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  juftice,  and  that  he  i; 
incapable  of  deceiving  his  faithful  fubjeds;  and  we  efteem  your  Lord- 
fhip's  information  not  only  as  warranted,  but  even  fandificd  by  the  i 
yoyal  word." 

How  far  thefe  folemn  engagements  with  the  Americans  were  obfervc', 
fubfequent  events  will  demonftratc.  In  aperfeft  reliance  on  them,  moil 
of  the  Colonics  returned  to  their  ancient  habits  of  good  humour,  and 
flattered  themfelves  that  no  future  Parliament  would  undertake  to  give 
or  grant  away  their  property. 

From  the  royal  and  minifterial  affurances  given  in  favour  of  America  I 
in  the  year  1769,  and  the  fubfequent  repeal  in  1770,  of  five  fixths  of) 
the  duties  which  had  been  impofed  in  1767,  together  with  the  confe- 
quent  renewal  of  the  mercantile  intercourfe  between  Great  Britauiandj 
the  Colonies,  many  hoped  that  the  contention  between  the  two  coun- 
tries was  finally  clofeu.  In  all  the  provinces,  excepting  NlaCachufetts, 
appearances  feemed  to  favour  that  opinion.  Many  incidents  operatedj 
there  to  the  prejudice  of  that  harmony,  which  had  begiin  elfewhere  ioj 
return.  The  ftationing  a  military  force  among  tb^m  was  a  txultlull 
fource  of  uneafinefs.  The  royal  army  had  been  brought  thither,  with 
the  avowed  defign  of  enforcing  fubniiflion  to  the  Mother  Country,, 
Speeches  from  the  throne,  and  addrefles  from  both  Houfcs  of  Parliw 
ment,  had  taught  thci.i  to  look  upon  the  inhabitants  as  a  fadlious,  turbu-l 
lent  people,  who  aimed  at  throwing  oiF  all  fubordination  to  GreatI 
Britain.     The\-,  on  the  other  hand,  were  accuilpmcd  to  look  upon  thcl 
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foUicrr  as  inftruments  of  tyranny,  fent  on  purpofc  to  dragoon  them  out 
of  their  liberties. 

Reciprocal  infults  foured  the  tempers,  and  mutual  injnrieb  embittered 
the  palfions,  of  the  oppofitc  parties :  befides,  fome  fiery  fpirits  who 
thought  it  an  indignity  to  have  troops  quartered  among  them,  were 
coaftantly  exciting  the  towns-people  to  quarrel  with  the  foldiers. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  a  fray   took  place  near  Mr.  Gray's  ropewalk, 
between   a  private  foldicr  of  the  29th  regiment  and  an  inhabitant. 
The  former  was  fupported  by  h's  comrades,  the  latter  by  the  rope» 
makes,   till  feveral  on  both  fu'.es  were  involved  in  the  confequences. 
On  the  5th  a  more  dreadful  feme  was  prefentcd.     The  foldiers,  when 
under  arms,   were  prefled  upon,  infulted,  and  pelted,  by  a  mob  armeil 
with  clubs,  fticks,  and  fnowballs  covering;  ftones :  they  were  alfo  dared 
to  fire.     In  this  fituation,  one  of  the  foldie-s  who  had  received  a  blow, 
in  rcfentment  fired  at  the  fuppofed  aggreiun  ,     This  was  followed  by  a 
fingle  difcharge  from  fix  others.     Three  of  ti.  -,  inhabitants  were  killed, 
and  five  were  dangeroufly  wounded.     The  town  was  immediately  ia 
commotion.     Such  was  the  temper,  force,  and  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, that  nothing  but  an  engagement  to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the 
town,  together  with  the  advlL-e  of  moderate  men,  prevented  the  townf- 
men  from  falling  on  the  f^'IJicrs.     The  killed  were  buried  in  one  vault, 
and  in  a  moft  refpcflful  .nnnner;  to  cxprefs  the  indignation  of  the  inha- 
lants at  the  flaughter  of  their  brethren  by  foldierj   quartered  among 
them,  in  violation  of  their  civil   Hberucs.     Prefton  the  captain  who 
commanded,  and  the  party  which  fired  on  the  inhabitants,  were  com- 
mitted to  jail,  and  afterwards  tried.     The   captain  and  fix  of  the  men 
were  acquitted.     Two  were  brought  in   guilty  of  manfi  lughter.     It 
appeared  on  the  trial,  that  the  foldiers  were  abufcd,  iarultcd,  threatened, 
and  pelted,   before  they  fiied.     It  was  alfo  proved,  that  only  feven  guns 
were  fired  by  the  eight  prifoners.     Thefe  circumftances  induced  the 
jury  to  make   a  favourable  verJidl.     The  refult  of  the  trial  refleded 
great  honour  on  John  Adams  and  Jofiah  Qiiincy,  the  council  for  the 
prifonersj  and  alfo  on  the  integrity  of  tlie  jury,  who  ventured  to  give  an 
upright  verdift,  in  defiance  of  popular  opinions. 

The  events  of  this  tragical  night  fuuk  deep  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  were  made  fubfervient  to  important  purpofes.  The  anniverfary  of 
it  was  obferved  with  great  folemnlty.  Eloquent  orators  were  fuccefliveljr 
employed  to  deliver  an  annual  oration,  to  preferve  .I'j  remembrance  of 
it  frefh  in  their  minds.  On  thefe  occafions  the  blefllngs  rf  liberty — the 
horrors  of  flavery — the  dangers  of  a  ftanding  army — the  rights  of  the 
Colonies,  and  a  variety  of  fuch  topics  were  prefentcd  to  the  public 
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view,  uniicr  thoir  moH  ple.ifing  and  aLuming  fornr!.  Tlv.T  nmnul 
orations  aduiiiiirtcrcd  fuel  to  the  fire  of  uLerty,  and  kept  it  buniin;' 
with  an  incLlTant  flairc. 

'I'lic  obltaclcs  to  returning  harmony,  wlilcli  have  already  Lccn  mcn- 
tioncJ,  were  intrcafcd,  by  making  the  governor  and  judges  in  M;((r.i 
chufctts  iiulej-ondcnt  of  the  province.  Formerly,  they  had  brrn  paid 
by  yearly  grants  from  the  Afiombly,  but  about  this  time  provilum  was 
made  for  paying  their  (alaries  by  the  crvj»in.  Ihis  was  rcfenred  as  ,i 
dangerous  innovation,  as  an  inliaftlon  of  tlv:;;  charters,  and  as  dollroy- 
iiig  that  balance  of  power  which  is  elVtntial  to  free  governments.  That 
the  Crown  flioiild  pa;-  ihc  filary  of  the  chief  juftice,  was  rrprcfciitid 
by  the  Afombl}',  .'S  a  .Species  of  bribery,  tending  to  bias  his  judicial 
determinations.  They  made  it  tlu:  fou..  lation  for  iinpeachii>g  Mr. 
Juflicc  Oliver,  before  the  Governor,  but  he  excepted  to  their  proceed- 
ings as  u:\;on!litiiticnal.  '^I'hc  Alleinbl)',  neverthelefs,  gained  two 
poinri:  they  rendered  t\.c  governor  more  odious  to  the  inhabitants 
and  i;icrea;-d  the  pnblic  rcfpcifl  for  themfelvcs,  as  the  counterpart  of  thr 
Briti'.u   Uoufe  oi  Common:.,  and  as  gnaYdians  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

A  perional  aiumofity  between  Lieut.  Go'.ernor  Hutchinfon  and  foaij 
diftingiiiiued  p.itriots  i.i  Mafl'achufctts,  contributed  to  perpetuate  a 
flame  of  t!  'o  ;nr;^nt  in  t'.nt  province  after  it  had  elfewherevifibly  abated. 
This  was  a  jiked  up,  in  the  year  1773,  to  a  high  pitch,  by  a  fingular 
combi;i.i;ii'i;i  of  circamfianccj.  Some  letters  had  been  written,  in  tlie 
courfe  of  r.ie  difput.e,  by  Governor  Hutchinfon,  Lieut.  Governor 
Olt'.er,  I  ot'.Ki's,  in  Boflon,  to  perfons  in  power  and  office  in  Eng- 
land, uju^.i  contaiiiti  a  ^v•ry  uni.ivorable  reprefentation  of  the  ftate 
of  })ublic  a.T.  "r-;,  cmd  tended  to  fliew  the  necelnty  of  coercive  mcafures, 
and  of  changiiv;  the  chartered  fyttem  of  government,  to  fecure  the 
obedieni^e  of  t'le  provinci-.  Thefc  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  agvMit  of  the  pro\  inee,  who  traiifmitted  them  to  Boflon.  Tl;o 
indignation  and  animofity  uliicli  was  excited  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
knew  no  bounds,  'ihe  lioufe  of  Aflen'.bly  agreed  on  a  petition  and 
rernonfirance  to  his  !\'..ji.lt} ,  in  which  tliey  charged  their  Governor 
and  Lieut.  Goxtrnor  v.iili  being  betrayers  of  their  trulls  and  of  the 
people  they  governed,  and  of  giving  private,  partial,  andfalfe  informa- 
tion. Th?y  alio,  Jan.  29,  1771,  declared  them  enemies  to  the  Colonies, 
and  prayed  for  juftice  againll  them,  and  fn'  their  fpeedy  removal  from 
their  places.  Thefe  charges  were  carried  through  by  a  majority  of 
eighty-two  to  twelve. 

This  petition  and  remonilrance  being  tranfmifted  to  England,  the 
n;crits  of  it  werS  difciuTcd  'otfore  his  Ivlajelly's  privy-council.    After  au 
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liciirihg  before  that  board,  in  which  Dr.  Franklin  reprefented  the  pro- 
vince  of  Maffachufetts,  the  Governor  and  Lieut.  Governor  vi-e re  acquitted. 
Mr.  Wcddcrburnc,  who  defended  the  accufed  lOyal  fervants,  in  f  e 
toiiife  of  Ids  pleadings,  inveighed  againft  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  fevered 
Unguage-,  as  the  fonicnter  of  the  difputes  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  no  proteftion  to  this  venerable  fagc,  that  being  the  agent  of  Mafla- 
cliulTets,  he  conceived  it  his  duty  to  inform  his  conftituents  of  letter* 
written  on  public  affairs,  calculated  to  overturn  their  chartered  confti- 
tiition.  The  age,  refpcdability,  and  high  literary  charafter  of  the  fub- 
jci'.l  of  Mr.  Wedderburne'b  philippic,  turned  the  attention  of  the  public 
on  the  tranfadion.  The  infult  offered  to  one  of  their  public  agents, 
and  efpccially  to  one  who  was  both  the  id  1!  and  ornament  of  his  native 
country,  funk  deep  in  the  minds  of  tl  <•  Americans.  That  a  faithful 
fereant,  whom  they  loved  and  almuli  cd,  lliould  be  infulted  for 

difcharging  his  official  duty,  ranklet'         t!  ''ir  hearts.     Dr.  Franklin 
was  alfo  immediately  difmiffed  from  the  office  <>f  deputy  pofl-mafter  ge- 
neral,  which  he  held  under  the  crown.     It  was  not  only  by  his  tranf- 
mifllon  of  thefe  letters  that  he  had  given  offence  to  the  Britidi  miniftry, 
but  by  his  popular  writings  in  favour  of  America.     Two  pieces  of  his, 
in  particular,  had  lately  attrafted  a  large  fhare  of  public  attention,  and 
had  an  extenfive  influence  on  both  fides  the  Atlantic.    The  one  pur- 
ported to  be  an  edift  from  the  King  of  Prulfia,  for  taxing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  as  defcendants  of  emigrants  from  his  dominions. 
The  other  was  entitled,  "  Rules  for  reducing  a  great  empire  to  a  fmall 
one."    In  both  thefe  he  had  expofcd  the  claims  of  the  Mother  Country, 
ind  the  proceedings  of  the  £riti(h  miniftry,  with  the  feverity  of  poig- 
nant fatite. 

For  ten  years  thbre  had  now  been  but  little  intermiflion  to  the  dif- 
putes bctwwin  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies.  Their  refpedlive  claims 
had  never  been  compromifed  on  middle  ground.  The  calm  which  fol- 
lowed the  repeal  of  the  ftamp  aft,  was  in  a  few  months  dillurbcd  by  the 
revenue  ad  of  the  year  1 7  67.  The  tranquillity  which  followed  the  re- 
peal of  five  fixths  of  that  ad  in  the  year  1770,  was  nothing  more 
»han  a  truce^  The  rcfervation  of  the  duty  on  tea,  made  as  an  avowed 
evidence  of  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  her  colonies,  kept  alive 
the  jealoufy  of  the  colonifts,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  flationing  of  a 
ftanding  army  in  Mafliichufctts — the  continuance  of  a  board  of  com- 
raiflloners  in  Bofton — the  tonftituting  the  governors  and  judges  of  that 
province  independent  of  the  people,  were  ccnllant  fources  oi  irritation. 
The  altercations  which,  at  this  period,  were  common  between  the  royal 
governors  and  the  principal  affcmblies,  togelhet  with  numerous  vindica- 
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tions  of  the  claims  of  America,  made  the  ful)jeif\  familiar  to  the  coJd-* 
nifts.  The  ground  of  the  controverfy  was  canvaffed  in  every  company. 
The  more  the  Americans  read,  reafoned,  and  converfed  on  the  fuhjeft, 
the  more  were  they  convinced  of  their  right  to  the  exclufive  difpofal  of 
their  property.  This  was  followed  by  a  determination  to  refill  all  en- 
croachments  on  that  palladium  of  Britilh  liberty.  They  were  as  ftrongl^- 
convinced  of  their  right  to  refufe  and  refill  parliamentary  taxation,  ao 
the  ruling  powers  of  Great  Britain,  of  their  right  to  demand  and  enforce 
their  fubmiffion  to  it. 

The  claims  of  the  two  countries  being  thus  irreconcileably  oppofed 
•  to  each  other,  the  partial  calm  which  followed  the  conceffion  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1770,  was  liable  to  difturbance  from  every  incident.  Under 
fuch  circumftances,  nothing  lefs  than  the  mofl:  guarded  condudl  on  both 
fdes  could  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  controverfy.  Inftead  of  following 
thofe  prudential  meafures  which  would  have  kept  the  ground  of  the  difpute 
out  of  fight,  an  impolitic  fchcme  was  concerted  between  the  Britifli  mi- 
niftry  and  the  Eall  India  Company,  which  placed  the  claims  of  Great 
Britain  and  of  her  colonies  in  hoftile  array  againft  each  other. 

Matters  were  now  ripe  for  the  utmoft  extremities  oa  the  part  of  the 
Americans ;  and  they  were  brought  on  in  the  following  manner  :— 
Though  the  colonifts  had  entered  into  a  non-importation  agreement 
againil  tea,  as  well  as  all  other  commodities  from  Britain,  it  had  never- 
thelefs  found  its  way  into  America,  though  in  fmaller  quantities  than 
before.  This  was  fenfibly  felt  by  the  Eaft  India  Company,  who  had 
now  agreed  to  pay  a  large  fum  annually  to  government;  in  recompcnce 
for  which  compliance,  and  to  make  up  their  lofles  in  other  refpefls, 
they  were  empowered  to  export  their  tea  from  any  duty  payable  in  Bri" 
tain ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  permidion,  feveral  (hips  freighted  with 
the  commodity  were  fent  to  North  America,  and  proper  agents  ap. 
pointed  fur  difpofing  of  it.  The  Americans  now  perceiving  that  the 
tax  was  thus  likely  to  be  enforced  whether  they  would  or  not,  deter- 
mined to  take  e\ciy  pofliblc  method  to  prevent  the  tea  from  being  I 
landed,  as  well  knowing  that  it  would  be  imp(jflible  to  hinder  the  fale, 
Ihould  the  commodity  once  be  brought  on  fiiore.  For  this  purpofe  the 
people  affemblcd  in  great  numbers,  forcing  thofe  to  whom  the  tea  was! 
configned  to  refign  their  offices,  and  to  promife  fokmnly  never  to  K- 
fume  them  ;  and  committees  were  appointed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  I 
merchants,  and  make  public  tells,  declaring  fuch  as  would  not  taktl 
them  enemies  to  their  country.  Nor  was  this  behaviour  confined  tothel 
colony  of  MaffachulTet's  Bay  j  the  reft  of  the  provinces  entered  into  tliel 
conteil[ 
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conteft  with  the  fame  warmth,  and  raaQltelled  the  {lime  refolutlon  to 
oppofe  the  mother  country. 

In  the  midft  of  this  confufion  three  fhips  laden  with  tea  arrived  at 
Bofton;  but  (o  much  were  the  captains  alarmed  at  the  difpofition  which 
feemed  to  prevail  among  the  people,  that  they  offered,  providing  they 
could  obtain  the  proper  difcharges  from  the  tea-configr.cos,  cuftomhoufe, 
and  governor,  to  return  to  Britain  without  landing  their  cargoes.  The 
parties  concerned,  however,  though  they  durft  not  order  the  tea  to  be 
landed,  refufed  to  grant  the  difcl.argcs  required.  The  (hips,  therefore, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  remain  in  the  harbour;  but  the  people,  ap- 
prehenfive  that  if  they  remained  there  the  tea  would  be  landed  in  fmall 
quantities,  and  difpofed  of  in  fpitc  of  every  endeavour  to  prevent  it, 
refolved  to  dcftroy  it  at  once.  This  refolutlon  was  executed  with  equal 
fpeed  and  fecrecy.  The  very  evening  after  the  above-mentioned  dif- 
charges had  been  refufed,  a  number  of  people  drc.Ted  like  Mohawk 
Indians,  boarded  the  fhips,  and  threw  into  the  fea  their  whole  cargoes, 
confining  of  three  hundred  a. id  forty-two  chefts  of  lea;  after  which 
they  retired  without  making  any  further  difturbance,  or  doing  any 
more  damage.  No  tea  was  deftroyed  in  other  places,  though  the  fame 
fpirit  was  every  where  manifefted.  At  Philadelphia  the  pilots  were  en- 
joined not  to  condu(!l  the  vcflels  up  the  river;  and  at  New  York,  though 
the  governor  caufed  fome  tea  to  be  landed  under  the  j^roteftion  of  a  man 
of  war,  he  was  obliged  .to  deliver  it  up  to  the  cultody  of  the  people,  to 
prevent  its  being  fold. 

The  deftruftion  of  the  tea  at  Bofton,  which  happened  in  November 
1773,  was  the  immediate  prelude  to  the  difafters  attending  civil  difcord. 
Government  finding  thenifelvcs  every  where  infulted  and  defpifcd,  re- 
folved to  enforce  their  authority  by  all  poffible  means ;  and  as  Bcl^on 
had  been  -the  principle  fcene  of  the  riots  and  outrages,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  punifli  that  city  in  an  exemplary  manner.  Parliament  was 
acquainted  by  a  meftige  from  his  M;'.je(ly  with  the  undutiful  behaviour 
of  the  .city  of  Bofton,  as  well  as  of  all  the  colonies,  recommending  at 
the  fame  time  the  raoft  \'gorou3  and  fpirited  exerti(^ns  to  reduce  th'^.m 
to  obedience.  The  paihament  in  ifs  addrefs  promifed  a  ready  com- 
pliance;  and  indeed  the  Americans,  by  their  fpiriteii  behaviour,  had 
tow  loft  many  of  .their  partifans.  It  was  propofed  to  lav  a  fine  on  the 
town  of  Bofton  equal  to  the  price  of  the  tea  which  had  been 
deftroyed,  and  to  ftiut  up  its  port  by  armed  veflcls  until  the  tk- 
frai^ory  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants  fliould  be  fubdued ;  which  it  was 
thought  muft  quickly  yield,  as  a  total  ftop  would  thu-  e  put  to  ihcir 
trade.    The  bill  was  ftrongly  oppofed  cti  the  fame  grounds  that  the 
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other    had    been ; 

any  tendency  to  reconcile  or  fubdue  the  Aoiericans,  it  would  infalli-, 
bly  exafperate  them  beyond  any  pofllbility  of  reconciliation.  The 
petitions  againft  itj  prefented  by  the  colony's  agent,  pointed  out 
the  fame  confcquences  in  the  ftrongcft  terms,  and  in  the  moft  pofitivc 
manner  declared  tjiat  the  Americans  never  would  fubmit  to  it  5  but 
fuch  was  the  infatuation  attending  every  jrank  and  degree  of  nipn,  that 
it  never  was  imagined  the  Americans  would  dare  to  refift  the  parent 
ftate  openly,  but  in  the  end  would  fubmit  implicitly  to  her  commands. 
In  this  confidence  a  third  bilj  was  prqpofed  for  the  impartial  adminiftra- 
fion  of  juftice  on  fuch  perfons  as  nighf  be  employed  in  the  fuppreiTion 
of  riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Maffachufett?  Bay,  By  tins  aift 
it  was  provided,  that  Ihould  any  perfons  afting  in  that  capacity  be  in- 
dited for  murder,  and  not  able  to  obtain  a  fair  trial  in  the  provincr , 
they  might  be  fent  by  the  governor  to  England,  or  to  fome  other  cc 
|ony,  if  neceffary,  to  be  tried  for  the  fuppofed  crime. 

Thefe  three  bills  having  paffed  fo  eafily,  the  miniftry  propofed  a  fourth, 
relative  to  the  government  of  Canada ;  which,  it  was  faid,  had  no|; 
been  fettled  on  any  proper  plan,  By  this  bill  the  ej^tent  of  ^hat  pro- 
vin!:e  was  greatly  enlarged ;  its  affair?  were  put  onder  the  direftion  of 
a  council,  in  which  Roman  Catholics  vyerc  to  be  admitted  j  the  Romat^ 
Catholic  clergy  were  fecured  in  their  poffefllons,  and  the  ufual  perqui- 
iites  from  thofe  of  their  own  profefllon.  The  f  ouncil  above  mentioned 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  be  removeable  at  its  pleafuic  \ 
and  to  be  invefted  >vith  evejry  legiflative  power,  excepting  fhat  pf  tax: 
^tion. 

No  fooner  were  thefe  laws  made  known  in  Americif,  than  they  ce- 
mented the  union  of  the  colonies  beyond  any  poilibility  pf  diffoh'- 
ing  it.  The  ^ffembly  of  Maffacbufctts  Bay  had  paiTed  a  vo|e  again!!; 
the  judges  accepting  falaries  from  t)ie  crown,  and  pqt  t|jc  queftion. 
Whether  they  would  accept  them  as  ufual  from  the  general  affembly  i 
Four  anfwered  in  the  affirmative  j  but  Peter  Oliver  the  chief-juftice  re- 
fufed.  A  petition  againft  him,  and  an  accufation,  were  brought  before 
the  governor ;  ^ut  the  latter  refufed  the  accufation,  and  declined  to  in- 
terfere in  the  matter}  but  as  they  ftill  infifted  for  what  they  called 
juftice  againft  Mr.  Oliver,  the  governor  thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to 
the  matter  by  diffolving  the  affembly. 

In  this  fituation  of  affair?  ^  r\tw  alarm  was  occafioned  by  the  news  of 
Ae  port-bill.  This  had  been  fotally  unexpcdled,  and  was  received  with 
the  moft  extravagant expreffionspfdifpleafure  among  the  populace;  and 
while  thefe  continued,  the  rievv  governor,  General  Gage,  arrived  from 
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England.    He  had  been  chofen  to  this  office  on  account  of  his  being 
well  acquainted  in  America,  and  generally  agreeable  to  the  jieople ;  but 
human  wifdom  could  not  now  point  out  a  method  by  which  the  flamt 
could  be  allayed.    The  firft  aft  of  his  ofEpe  as  governor  was  to  remove 
the  affembly  to  Salem,  a  town  feventeen  miles  dilt£nt,  in  confequence  of 
the  late  aft.    When  this  was  intimated  to  the  affembly,  they  replied  by 
yeqiiefting  him  to  appoiiu  a  day  of  public  humiliation  for  deprecating  the 
wrath  of  heaven,  but  met  with  a  refufal.     When  met  at  Salem,  they 
paffed  a  refojution,  declaring  theneceffityof  a  general  congrefs  compofed 
of  delegates  from  aU  the  provinces,  in  order  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies  at  large  into  confideration  ;  and  five  gentlemen,  remarkable  for 
their  oppofition  to  the  Britifli  meafures,  were  chofen  to  reprefent  that  of 
^laffachufetts  Bay.     They  then  proceeded  with  all  expedition  to  draw  up 
a  declaration,  containing  a  detail  of  the  grievances  they  laboured  under, 
and  the  neceffity  of  exerting  themfelves  againft  lawlefs  power ;  they  fet 
forth  the  difregard  {hown  to  their  petitions,  and  the  attempts  of  Great 
Pritain  to  deftroy  their  ancient  conltitution ;  and  concluded  with  ex- 
horting the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  to  obftruft,  by  every  method  in 
their  power,  fuch  evil  deftgns,  recommending  at  the  fame  time  a  total 
lenunciation  of  every  thing  imported  from  Great  Britain  till  a  tedrefsof 
grievances  could  be  procured. 

Intelligence  of  this  declaration  was  carried  to  the  governor  on  the 
Tcry  day  that  it  was  completed  ;  on  which  he  diffolved  the  affembly. 
This  was  followed  by  an  addrcfs  from  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  in  favour 
of  thofe  of  Bolton,  and  concluding  with  thefe  remarkable  words :  "  By 
(hutting  up  the  pojrt  of  Bofton,  lome  imagine  that  the  courfe  of  trade 
might  be  turned  hither,  and  to  our  benefit ;  but  nature,  in  the  formation 
of  our  harhpur,  forbids  our  becoming  rivals  in  commerce  with  that  con. 
venient  mart ;  and  were  it  otherwife,  wc  muft  be  dead  to  every  idea  of 
juftice,  loft  to  all  feelings  of  humanity,  could  we  indulge  one  thought  to 
ieize  on  wealth,  and  jraife  our  fortuties  on  the  ru^n  of  our  fuffering  neigh« 
tours." 

It  had  been  fondly  hoped  by  the  ipinifterial  party  at  home,  that  the 
advantages  which  other  towns  of  the  colony  might  derive  from  the  an- 
nihilation of  the  trade  of  Bofton  would  make  tbein  readily  acquiefce  in 
the  meafure  of  (hutting  up  that  port,  an^  father  rejoice  in  it  than  other- 
wife  ;  but  the  words  6f  the  addrefs  above  tnentioried  feemed  to  preclude 
all  hope  of  this  Hind ;  an4  fubf^quent  traijfaftions  foon  manifefted  it  to 
be  totally  vain.  No  fponejr  <iid  intelligence  arrive  of  the  remaining  bills 
paffed  in  the  feffiop  pf  »774i  than  the  caufe  of  Bofton  became  the  caufe 
9f  all  the  colonies.  The  port-l)ill  had  already  occaftoned  violent  com- 
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motions  tliroughout  them-  all.  It  had  been  rcpiobatcd  in  provincial 
meetings,  and  refiflance  even  to  the  laft  had  been  recommended  aeainll 
fiich  opprcflion.  In  Virginia,  the  ift  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the 
port  of  Eofton  was  to  be  (liut  up,  was  held  as  a  day  of  humiliation,  and  a 
public  intcrccffiou  in  favour  of  America  was  enjoined.  The  ftyle  of  the 
prayer  tnjoined  at  this  tipie  was,  that  "  God  would  give  the  people  one 
keart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppofc  every  inrafion  of  the  American 
rights."  The  Virginians,  however,  <3id  not  content  tliemfclvcs  with 
adts  of  rcjigion.  They  recommended  in  the  flrongeil  manner  a  general 
congrefs  of  all  the  colonies,  as  folly  perfuadcd  that  an  attempt  to  tax  any 
colony  in  an  arbitrary  manner  wa^  ip  rcalify  an  attack  upon  the  whole, 
iind  muft  ultimately  end  in  the  ruin  of  them  all. 

The  provinces  of  New  York  and  Pennfylvania,  however,  were  lefs  fan- 
guine  than  the  reft,  being  fo  clofely  conneftcd  in  the  way  of  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  that  the  giving  it  up  entirely  appeared  a  matter  of  the 
Hioft  ferious  magnitude,  and  not  to  be  thought  of  but  after  every  other 
method  had  failed.  The  intelligence  of  the  remaining  bills  refpcding 
Bofton,  however,  fprcrAi  »  ftefh  alarm  throughout  the  continent,  and 
fixed  ihofe  wlw  had  fecmed  to  be  the  moft  wavering.  The  propofal  of 
giving  up  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  Britain  was  again  propofed  ; 
contributions  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bofton  were  raifed  in  every  quarter; 
and  they  every  day  rc{;cived  addrefles  commending  them  for  the  heroic 
courage  with  whicfc  they  fuRained  their  calamity. 

The  Boftonians  on  their  part  were  not  wanting  ia  tbeir  endeavours  to 
promote  the  general  caijfe.  An  agreement  was  framed,  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  frwmer  times,  they  called  a  Solenjn  League  and  Covenant.  By 
this  the  fubfcribers  moll  religiou/ly  bound  ihemfelves  to  break  off  all 
communication  with  Britain  afterthe  month  of  Auguft  cnfuing,  until  the 
obnoxious  afts  were  repealed ;  aJt  the  fame  time  they  engaged  neither  to 
purchafe  nor  ufe  any  goods  imported  after  that  lime,  and  to  renounce  all 
conneftion  with  .thofc  who  did,  or  who  refufed  to  fubfcribe  to  tiiis  cove- 
nant ;  threatening  to  publifh  the  names  of  the  rcfraftory,  which  at  xh'u 
time  was  a  punifjiment  by  no  means  to  be  defpifed.  Agreements  of  a 
iimilar  kind  were  almoft  inftantaneoufly  enrered  into  throughout  all 
America.  General  Gage  indeed  attempted  to  counterad  the  covenant 
by  a  proclamation,  wherein  it  was  declared  an  illegal  and  traiterous 
combination,  threatening  with  the  pains  of  lavi/^jfuch  as  fubfcribed  or 
countenanced  it.  But  matters  were  too  far  gone  for  his  proclamations 
to  have  any  effeft.  The  Americans  retorted  the  charge  of  illegality  on 
^is  own  proclamation;  and  infilled  that  the  law  allowed  fubjcdts  to  meet 
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in  order  to  confiJer  of  their  grievances,  and  aflbciate  for  relief  from 
opprcifion. 

l-'re(.arations  were  now  made  for  holding  the  general  congrcfs  fo  often 
propoftd.  Philadelphia,  as  being  the  mod  centrical  and  confiderable 
town,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  place  of  its  meeting.  The  delegates  of 
whom  it  was  to  be  compofed  were  chofen  by  the  reprefentatives  of  each 
province,  and  were  in  number  from  two  to  feven  fore;.ch  colony,  though 
no  province  had  more  than  one  vote.  The  firft  congrefs  which  met  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1774,  confiftcd  of  fifty-one 
delegates.  The  novelty  and  importance  of  the  meeting  excited  an  unx- 
vcrfcil  attention;  and  their  tranfaftions  Wv-re  f;Ji  as  could  not  but  tend 
to  render  them  refpeftable. 

The  firft  aft  of  congrcfs  was  an  approbaticn  of  the  conduft  of  MaflJi- 
chufet's  Bay,  and  an  exhortation  to  continue  in  the  fame  fpirit  with 
which  they  had  begun.  Supplies  for  the  fuffering  inhabitants,  whom  in- 
deed the  operation  ot  the  port-bill  had  reduced  to  great  diftrefs,  were 
ftrongly  recommended  j  and  it  was  declared,  that  in  cafe  of  attempts 
to  enforce  the  obnoxious  afts  by  arras,  all  America  fliould  join  to  affift 
tke  town  of  Cofton  ;  and  (houid  the  inhabitants  be  obliged,  during  the 
courfe  of  hoftilities,  to  remove  farther  up  the  country,  the  lofles  they 
might  fuftaiii  (hould  be  repaired  at  the  public  expence. 

They  next  addreffed  General  Gage  by  letter ;  in  which,  having 
ftated  the  grievances  of  the  people  of  Mafiachufet's  coloi.y,  they  informed 
him  of  the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  of  all  the  other  provinces 
to  fupport  their  brethren,  and  to  oppofe  the  Britilh  afts  of  parliament; 
that  they  themfelves  were  appointed  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of 
America ;  and  intreated  him  to  defift  from  military  operations,  left  fuch 
hoftilities  might  be  brought  on  as  would  fruftratc  all  hopes  of  reconcili- 
ation with  the  parent  ftate. 

The  next  llep  was  to  publilh  the  following  declaration  of  their  rights. 

'  •  Declaration  of  Rights. 

The  good  people  of  the  fevcral  Colonies  of  New  Hampfhire,  Maila- 
«hufett*s-Bay,  Rhode-Ifland,  and  Providence  Plantations,  Conncflicut, 
New  York,  New  Jcrfey,  Pennfyfcania,  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suflex  on 
Dckrt'are,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
alarmed  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Britifli  Parliament  and  Ad- 
miniftration,  having  feverally  elefted  deputies  to  meet  and  fit  in  General 
Congrefs  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  thofe  deputies  fo  chofen  being 
aflcrablcd  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  after  fettling  federal  neceffary 
preliminaries,  proceeded  to  take  into  their  moft  ferious  confideration 
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the  bed  means  of  attaining  the  redrefs  of  grievances.  In  the  fifft  placrj 
they,  as  Engli(hmen,  (and  as  their  anceftors,  in  like  cafes,  have  ufually 
done,  for  aiTerting  and  vindicjlting  their  rights  and  liberties,)  declare, 
That  the  inhabitants  of  the  Engllth  Colonics  in  North  America,  by 
the  immutable  laws  of  natuie,  the  ptinciples  of  the  Ehglifli  Conftitution, 
and  the  feveral  Charters  orCompafts,  have  the  following  rights  : — 

Refolved,  ttem,  con.  \,  That  they  are  entitled  to  life,  libehy,  and  pro- 
perty ;  and  have  never  ceded,  to  any  fovereign  power  whatever,  a  right 
to  difpofe  of  either  without  their  content. 

Refoved,  ft.  c,  2.  That  our  anceftors  wercj  at  the  tinie  of  their  em*- 
gration  from  the  Mother-Country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  liberties, 
and  immunities,  of  free  and  natural-born  fubjejls  within  the  realm  of 
England. 

Refolved,  »,  e.  3.  That,  by  fuch  emigratidn,  they  heithcf  forfeited, 
furrendered,  nor  loft,  any  of  thofe  rights. 

'  Refolved,  ».  e.  4.  That  the  foundation  of  Engliili  liberty,  ind  of  all 
free  government,  is  a  right  in  the  people  to  pnrticipate  in  their  Legifla- 
five  Council ;  and  as  the  Englilh  Colonifts  are  not  reprefentedj  andi 
iironi  their  local  and  other  circumftances,  cannot  properly  be  reprefented 
in  the  Britifh  Parliament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free  and  exclufive  power 
oflegiflation,  in  their  feveral  Provincial  Legiflatnres,  where  their  right 
Qf  Kprefentation  can  alone  be  preferved,  in  all  cafes  of  taxation  and 
internal  polity,  fubjeft  only  to  the  negative  of  their  Soveteign,  in  fuch 
manner  as  has  been  heretofore  ufed  and  accuftomed :  but,  from  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  the  cafe,  and  a  regard  to  the  mutual  intcrefts  of  both  coun- 
tries, we  chearfuUy  confent  to  the  operation  of  fuch  A6ls  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament  as  are,  honafidci  reftrained  to  the  regulation  of  our  external 
commerce,  for  the  purpefe  of  fecuting  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
whole  Empire  to  the  Mother-Country,  and  the  commercial  benefits  of 
hs  refpeAive  members,  excluding  every  idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, for  raifing  a  revenue,  on  the  fubje£ls  in  America  without  their 
confent. 

Refolved,  n.  c.  5.  That  the  refpe^ve  Colonies  are  entitled  to  the 
Common  Law  of  England,  and,  more  efpecially,  to  the  great  and  in- 
cftimable  privilege  of  being  tried  by  their  peers  of  the  vicinagC)  accord* 
ing  to  the  courfc  of  that  law.  .      . 

Refolved,  6.  That  they  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  foch  of  the 
Engliih  Statutes  as  exifted  at  the  time  of  their  colonization,  and  which 
they  have,  by  experience,  refpeftively  found  to  be  applicable  to  theif 
feveral  local  and  other  circumfiances* 
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Rcfolved,  ».  c,  7.  That  thcfe,  his  Majefty's  Colonies,  arc  likewife 
entitled  to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges,  granted  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  Royal  Charters,  or  fccurcd  by  tlicir  fevcral  codes  of  Provincial 
Laws. 

Rcfolved,  ft.  c.  8.  That  they  have  a  right  peaceably  to  alTcmble,  con- 
fider  of  their  grievances,  and  petition  the  King ;  and  that  all  profecu- 
tions,  prohibitory  proclamations,  and  commitments  for  the  fame,  are 
illegal. 

Refolved,  11.  c.  9.  That  the  keeping  a  (landing  army  in  thefc  Colonies, 
in  times  of  peace,  without  the  confcnt  of  the  Icgiflature  of  that  colony 
in  which  fuch  army  is  kept,  is  againft  law. 

Refolved,  ?/.  c.  10.  It  is  indifpenfibly  ncceflary  to  good  government, 
and  rendered  efl'ential  by  the  Englifh  ConiUtution,  that  the  conftituent 
branches  of  the  legiflature  be  independent  of  each  other;  that,  there- 
lore,  the  exercife  of  legiflative  power,  in  feveral  Colonies,  by  a  Council 
appointed  during  pleafure  by  the  Crown,  is  unconftitutional,  dangerous, 
and  de.lrudive  to  the  freedom  of  American  Icgiflation, 

All  and  each  of  which,  the  aforefaid  Deputies,  in  behalf  of  themftlves 
and  their  conftituents,  do  claim,  demand,  and  infill  on,  as  their  indubit- 
able rights  and  liberties,  which  cannot  be  legally  taken  from  them, 
altered  or  abridged  by  any  power  whatever,  without  their  own  confent, 
by  their  Reprcfentatives  in  their  fevcral  provincial  legillatures. 

Refolved,  ».  c.  That  the  following  Ads  of  Parliament  arc  infringe- 
ments and  violations  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonifts ;  and  that  the  repeal 
of  them  is  effentially  neceffary,  in  order  to  rcHore  harmony  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies,  viz. 

The  feveral  Ads  of  4  Geo.  III.  ch.  15.  and  ch.  31. — 5  Geo.  III. 
ch.  25. — 6  Geo.  III.  ch.  52. — 7  Geo.  III.  ch.  41.  uid  ch.  46. — 
8  Geo.  III.  ch.  22.  which  impofe  duties  for  the  purpoi'o  of  raifing  a 
revenue  in  America,  extend  the  powers  of  the  Admiraliy  Courts  beyond 
their  ancient  limits,  deprive  the  American  fubjeft  of  trial  by  Jury,  au- 
thorlfe  the  Judges  certificate  to  indemnify  the  profecutor  from  damages 
that  he  might  otherwife  be  liable  to,  requiring  oppreffive  fecurity  from 
a  claimant  of  (hips  and  goods  feized,  before  he  Ihall  be  allowed  to  defend 
his  property,  and  are  fubverfive  of  American  rights. 

Alfo  12  Geo.  III.  ch.  24.  intituled,  "  An  Adl  for  the  better  fecuring 
his  Majefty's  dock-yards,  magazines,  fhips,  ammunition,  and  ftores ;" 
which  declares  a  new  offence  in  America,  and  deprives  the  American 
fubjefts  of  a  conftitutional  trial  by  Jury  of  the  vicinage,  by  authorifing 
the  trial  of  any  perfon  charged  with  the  committing  any  offence  de- 
VoL.I.  3O  fcribed 
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forihcj  ;n  the  faid  Aft  out  of  the  realm,  to  be  indiftcd  and  tried  for  the 
fiinc  ii  any  (hire  or  county  within  the  realm. 

Alfd  the  three  Afts  palTt-d  in  the  iaft  Seflion  of  Parliament,  for  (lop- 
ing the  port  and  blockiny,  up  thi  harbour  of  Bofton,  fur  altcrinji;  the 
charter  and  government  ot  MalTacLiirett'b-Bay,  and  that  which  is  in- 
ticuled,  •*  An  Ad  for  the  b-:ttcr  admiiiiftration  of  juftice,  &c." 

Alfo  the  Act  palfed  in  the  fame  Scffion  for  cftablifhing  the  Poman 
Catholic  religion  in  the  Province  of  Qncbec,  abolifhing  the  equitable 
fyftem  of  Englidi  laws,  and  ereding  a  tyrannv  there,  to  the  great 
danger,  from  (o  total  a  dilTimilarity  of  riligion,  law,  and  government, 
of  the  neighbouring  Britifli  Colonies,  by  the  affiftance  of  whofe  blood 
and  treafure  the  faid  country  was  conquered  from  France. 

Alfo  the  Ad  pafled  in  the  fame  "-'enion  for  the  bctttr  providing  fuit. 
able  quarters  for  olHccrs  and  foldiers  in  his  Majefty's  fervice  in  Nonh- 
Amcrica. 

Refolved,  That  this  Congrefs  do  approve  of  the  oppofition  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Ma(rachufett's-bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  faid 
late  Afts  of  Parliament ;  and  if  the  fame  (ball  be  attempted  to  be  carried 
into  execution  by  force,  in  fuch  cafe,  all  America  ought  to  fupport 
them  in  their  oppofition. 

Refolved,  That  the  removal  of  the  people  of  Bofton  into  the  country, 
would  be  not  only  extremely  difficult  in  the  executio.i,  but  fo  impor- 
tant in  its  confequenccs,  as  to  require  the  utmoft  deliberation  before  it 
•  is  adopted.  But  in  cafe  the  Provincial  Meeting  of  that  Colony  fhall 
judge  it  ahfrAiitelj  ncceiTary,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congrefs,  that  all 
America  ought  to  contribute  towards  rccompcnfing  them  for  the  injury 
they  may  tlicrcby  fuftain. 

Refolved,  That  this  Congrefs  do  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of 
MaflTachufett's-bay,  to  fubmit  to  a  fufpcnfion  of  the  adminiltration  of 
juftice,  where  it  cannot  be  procured  in  a  Icgul  and  peaceable  manner, 
under  the  rules  of  the  chart -,  and  the  laws  founded  thereon,  until  the 
efTeds  of  our  application  for  the  repeal  of  the  Ads  by  which  their 
charter-rights  are  infringed,  is  known. 

Refolved  unanimoufly.  That  every  perfon  who  (ball  take,  accept,  or 
ad  under  any  commKfion  or  authority,  in  any  wife  derived  from  the  aft 
paiTed  in  the  laf:  Seflion  of  Parliament,  changing  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  violating  the  charter  of  the  Province  of  MafTachufett's-Bay, 
ought  to  be  held  in  deteftation,  and  confidered  as  the  wicked  tool  of 
that  defpotifm  wliich  is  preparing  to  deftroy  thofe  rights  which  God, 
u;itiire,  and  compad,  hath  given  to  America, 

3  Refolved 
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Rcfolved  unanimou''  ',  Thar  the  people  of  Bofton  and  the  MaflTachu- 
(ctt's-bay,  be  advifed  dill  to  conduct  thcmfelvcs  peaceably  towauis  hi 
Kxcellcncy  General  Gagr,  and  his  Majclly's  troops  now  (lationod  in  the 
town  of  Bofton,  as  far  as  can  pofllbly  confiU  with  their  iinmedi  ite  fafct/ 
and  the  fecurity  of  the  town ;  avoiding  and  difcountcnanciiig  every 
violation  of  his  Majefty's  property,  or  any  infult  to  his  troops;  and 
that  they  peaceably  and  firmly  pcrfevere  in  the  line  in  which  they  arc 
now  conducing  themfclvcs  on  the  defenfive. 

Refolved,  That  the  feizing,  or  attempting  to  fcize,  any  pcrfon  in 
America,  in  order  to  tranfport  fuch  perfon  beyond  tiie  fe;i,  lor  trial  of 
oftcnccs,  committed  within  the  body  of  a  county  in  America,  being 
againft  law,  will  juftify,  and  ought  to  meet  with  refilcance  and  rcprifal. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  to  General  Gage  was  brought  into  Congrefs,  and| 
agreeat)lc  tu  order,  figned  by  the  Prefidcnt,  and  is  as  follows : 


rhUadi'lph'ia,Oi^.  10,  1774. 
*'  Sir, 

"  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bofton  have  informed  us,  the  Re- 
prefentatives  of  his  Majerty's  faithful  fubjt'fts  in  all  the  Colonies  from 
Xova-Scotia  to  Georgia,  that  the  fortifications  ereding  within  tliat  town, 
the  frequent  invafions  of  private  property,  and  the  repeated  infults  they 
receive  from  the  foldiery,  hath  given  them  great  reafon  to  fufpeft  a 
plan  is  formed  very  deftrudivc  to  them,  and  tending  to  overthrow  the 
liberties  of  America. 

*•  Your  Excellency  cannot  be  a  ftrangcr  to  the  fentiments  of  America 
with  refpeft  to  the  late  Afts  of  Parliament,  under  the  execution  of 
which  thofe  unhappy  people  are  opprefled  ;  the  approbation  univerfal'y 
exprefled  of  their  conduft,  and  the  determined  refolution  of  the  Colo- 
nies, for  the  prefervaticn  of  their  Common  Rights,  to  unite  in  thjir  op- 
pofition  to  thofe  Afts.  In  confequence  of  thefe  fentiments,  they  i-avc 
appointed  us  the  guardians  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  an  '  nvc  re 
under  the  deepeft  concern,  that,  whilft  we  are  purfuir.g  evtiy  d^  il'iil 
and  peaceable  meafure,  to  procure  a  cordial  and  etfj'5ai,il  rei.o!i.  ili-uion 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  your  Excellency  fr^':!  i  ino- 
ceed  in  a  manner  that  bears  fo  hoftile  aii  appearance,  and  whi.  h  even 
thofe  oppreffive  Afts  do  not  warrant. 

We  entreat  your  Excellency  to  confider.  •'■hat  tendencv  this  crr>.'n:\ 
muft  have  to  irritate  and  force  a  people,  however  well  difpofeJ.  c^ 
peaceable  meafures,  into  hoftilities,  which  may  prevent  the  ende.vouts 
of  this  Congrefs  to  reft  ore  a  good  underftanding  with  a  Parent  St  ite, 
and  may  involve  us  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war. 
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*'  In  order  therefore  to  quiet  the  minJs,  ami  remove  the  reafunalilc 
jcaloufies  of  the  pcoplo,  that  they  may  not  be  driven  to  a  ftate  of  dofpcra- 
tion,  bcin^  fully  pcrfuadcd  of  their  pacific  difpofition  towards  ihc 
Kiny'jj  trocps,  could  they  bfc  affured  of  their  own  fafety  ;  wc  hope, 
Sir,  you  will  difeontinue  the  foriificatlaiis  in  and  about  Bolhin,  prevent 
any  further  invafions  of  private  property,  rcllrain  the  irrcgid.iritics  of 
the  foldiers,  and  give  urdcrs  that  the  cuminunications  between  thai 
fown  and  country  ma/  be  open,  unmolcfted,  and  free. 

"  Signed,  by  ordei  and  in  behalf  of  the  General  Congrefs, 

PEY  rON  RANDOLPH,  Prefidcnt." 

They  further  declared  in  favour  of  a  non-importation  and  non-con- 
fumption  of  Kritifh  goods  until  the  ads  were  repealed  by  which  duties 
ivere  impofed  upon  tea,  coffee,  wine,  fugar,  and  molafles,  imported 
into  America,  as  well  as  the  Bofton  port-aft,  and  the  three  others 
paffed  in  the  preceding  fcfhon  of  parliament.  Tht  new  regulations 
againtl  the  importation  and  confumpiion  of  Britifli  commodities  were 
then  drawn  up  with  great  folemnity  ;  and  they  concluded  with  returning 
the  warmeft  thanks  to  thofc  members  of  parliament  who  had  with  fo 
much  zeal,  though  without  any  fucccfs,  oppofed  the  obnoxious  ads  of 
parliament. 

Their  next  proceedings  were  to  frame  a  petition  to  the  King,  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  Britifh  nation,  and  another  to  the  colonies ;  all  of  which 
were  fo  much  in  the  ufual  flrain  of  American  language  for  fome  time 
palt,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  any  particular  account  of  them. 
It  is  fufficient  to  fay  that  they  were  all  drawn  up  in  a  mafterly  manner, 
and  ought  to  have  imprelTed  the  people  of  this  country  with  a  more  fa- 
vourable idea  of  the  Americans  than  they  could  at  that  time  be  induced 
to  entertain. 

All  this  time  the  difpofition  of  the  people  had  correfponded  with  the 
warmefl  wifhes  of  congrefs.  The  firil  of  June  had  been  kept  as  a  fall, 
not  only  throughout  Virginia,  where  it  was  tirft  propofed,  but  through 
the  whole  contimiit.  Contributions  for  the  diftreffes  of  Bofton  had 
been  raifcd  throughout  America,  and  people  of  all  ranks  feemed  to  be 
particularly  touched  with  them.  Even  thofe  who  feemed  to  be  moft 
likely  to  derive  advantages  from  them  took  no  opportunity,  as  has 
been  already  inftanced  in  the  cafe  of  Salem.  The  inhabitants  of  Marble- 
head  aHb  fliewed  a  noble  example  of  magnanimity  in  the  prefent  cafe. 
Though  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bofton,  and  ifloft  likely  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  their  dillreffes,  they  did  not  attempt  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage, but  gencroufly  offered  the  ufc  of  their  harbour  to  the  Bofton- 
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\i\W  as  wrll  as  tl-  ir  wharfs  anr*  warchoufes,  free  «f  all  expcncc.  In 
the  mean  time  the  15riti(h  forces  at  Bollon  were  continually  increafing 
in  numlicr,  which  grcntly  auj.unentcd  the  general  jraloufy  and  difafTcc- 
tion  ;  the  country  were  ready  to  rife  at  a  moment's  warning ;  and  the 
experiment  was  made  by  giving  a  falfe  alarm  that  the  communication 
between  the  town  and  country  was  to  be  cut  off",  in  order  to  reduce  the 
former  by  f.iminc  to  a  compliance  with  the  ads  of  parliament.  On  thi» 
intelligence  the  country  people  alTemblcd  in  great  numbers,  and  could 
not  be  fatisfied  till  they  had  font  mcfiingcrs  into  the  city  to  enquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  report.  Thcfe  medengers  were  enjoined  to  inform  the 
town's  people,  that  if  they  (hould  be  fo  pufillanimoiis  as  to  make  a  fur- 
render  of  their  liljcrties,  the  province  would  not  tliink  itfelf  bound  bjr 
fiich  examples ;  and  that  Britain,  by  breaking  their  original  charter, 
had  annulled  the  contrad  fubfifting  between  them,  and  left  them  to 
ad  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  people  in  every  other  refped  manifcfted  their  inflexible  determi- 
nation to  adhere  to  the  plan  they  had  fo  long  followed.  The  new  coun- 
fcllors  and  judges  were  obliged  to  refign  their  offices,  in  order  to  prefervc 
their  lives  and  properties  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude.  In  fomc 
places  they  (hut  up  the  avenues  to  the  court-houfes ;  and  when  required 
to  make  way  for  the  judges,  replied,  that  they  knew  of  none  but  fuch 
as  were  appointed  by  the  ancient  ufii^e  and  cuftom  of  the  province. 
Every  where  they  manifeftcd  the  molt  ardent  defirc  of  learning  the  art 
of  war;  and  every  individual  who  could  bear  arms,  was  moft  afliduous 
in  procuring  them,  and  learning  their  exercife. 

Matters  at  laft  proceeded  to  fuch  an  height,  that  General  Gage  thought 
proper  to  fortify  the  neck  of  land,  which  join-  the  town  of  Bodon  to  the 
continent.  This,  though  undoubtedly  a  prudent  meafure  in  his  fitua- 
tion,  was  exclaimed  againft  by  the  Americans  in  the  inoft  vehement 
manner;  but  the  General,  inftead  of  giving  ear  to  their  remonftrances» 
deprived  them  of  all  power  of  ading  againlt  himfclf,  by  feizing  the  pro- 
vincial powder,  amunition,  and  military  ftores,  at  Cambridge  and 
Charlcftown.  This  excited  fuch  indignation,  that  it  was  with  the  ut- 
moft  difficulty  the  people  could  be  reftrained  from  marching  to  Bofton 
3nd  attacking  the  troops.  Even  in  the  town  itfelf,  the  company  of 
cadets  that  ufed  to  attend  him  difbanded  themfelves  and  returned  the 
llandard,  he  had  as  ufual  prefented  them  with  on  his  acceffion  to  the  go- 
vernment. This  was  occafioned  by  his  having  deprived  the  celebrated 
John  Hancock,  afterwards  prefident  of  the  congrcfs,  of  his  commiflion 
as  colonel  of  the  cadets,    A  funilar  inllance  happened  of  a  provincial 
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colonel  having  accepted  a  feat  in  the  new  council ;  upon  which  twenty, 
four  officers  of  his  regiment  refigned  their  commiflions  in  one  day. 

In  the  mean  time  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  adjacent  to  Bofton.  The  purport  of  tliis  was  publicly  to  re. 
nounce  all  obedience  to  the  late  afls  of  parliament,  and  to  form  an  en- 
gagement to  indemnify  fuch  as  fhoiild  be  profecuted  on  that  account ; 
the  members  of  the  new  council  were  declared  violaters  of  the  rights  of 
their  country ;  all  ranks  and  degrees  were  exhorted  to  learn  the  ufe  of 
arms ;  and  the  receivers  of  the  public  revenue  were  ordered  not  to  de- 
liver it  into  the  trcafury,  but  retain  it  in  their  own  hands  till  the  con- 
ftitution  fhould  be  reftorcd,  or  a  provincial  congrcfs  difpofe  of  it  other- 
wife. 

A  remonftrance  againd  the  fortifications  on  Bouon  Neck  was  next 
prepared ;  in  which,  however,  they  ftill  pretended  their  unwillingnefi 
to  proceed  to  any  hoftile  meafures ;  afferting  only  as  ufual  their  firm 
determination  not  to  fubmit  to  the  aAs  of  parliament  they  had  already 
fo  much  complained  of.  The  Governor,  to  reftorc  tranquillity,  if  pof, 
fible,  called  a  general  aiTembly  ;  but  fo  many  of  the  council  had  re- 
figned their  feats,  that  he  was  induced  to  countermand  its  fitting  by 
proclamation.  Thismeafure,  however,  was  deemed  illegal ;  the  aflcmbly 
met  at  Salem;  and  after  waiting  a  day  for  tlie  Governor,  voted  theiii- 
fclves  into  a  provovincial  congrefs,  of  which  Nlr.  Hancock  was  chofen 
Prefident.  A  committee  was  inftantly  appointed,  who  waited  on  tlie 
governor  with  a  remonftrance  concerning  the  fortifications  on  Bofton 
Neck  ;  but  nothing  of  confcquence  took  place,  both  parties  mutually 
criminating  each  other.  The  winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  the  Go- 
vcrnor,  to  avoid  quartering  the  foldiers  upon  the  inhabitants,  propofed 
to  ercft  barracks  for  them  ;  but  the  {At(\  men  of  Bofton  compelled  the 
workmen  to  defift.  Carpenters  were  fent  for  to  New  York,  but  they 
were  refufed ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmoft  difiUculty  that  he  could  pro- 
cure  winter  lodgings  for  his  troops.  Nor  was  the  difficulty  lefs  in  pro- 
curing clothes ;  as  the  merchants  of  New  York  told  him,  that  '•  they 
would  never  fupply  any  article  for  the  benefit  of  men  fent  as  enemies  to 
their  country." 

This  difpofition,  known  to  be  almoft  univerfal  throughout  the  conti. 
nent,  was  in  the  higheft  degree  fatisfaifiory  to  congrefs.  Every  one  faw 
that  the  enfuing  fpring  was  to  be  the  feafon  for  commencing  hoftilities, 
.'ind  the  moft  indefatigable  diligence  was  ufed  for  the  colonies  to  be 
well  provided  againft  fueh  a  formidable  enemy.  A  lift  of  the  fencible 
men  in  rach  colony  was  made  out,  and  efpecially  of  thofe  who  had 
fcrvcd  in  il.c  former  war  ;  of  whom  ihcj  had  the  fatisfadion  to  find 
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that  two-thirds  were  AIII  alive  and  fit  to  hear  arms.  Magazines  of  arms 
were  colle^ed,  and  money  was  provided  for  the  payment  of  troops.  The 
governors  in  vain  attempted  to  put  a  Itop  to  thefe  proceedings  by  pro- 
clamations ;  the  fatal  period  was  now  arrived ;  and  the  more  the  fer- 
vants  of  government  attempted  to  reprcfs  the  fpirit  of  the  AmericanSj 
the  more  violent  it  appeareu. 

The  beginning  of  ftrife  between  the  Parent  State  and  her  Colonies 
was  like  the  letting  out  of  waters.  From  inconfidcrable  caufcs  love  was 
changed  into  fufpicion  that  gradually  ripened  into  ill  will,  and  foon 
ended  in  hoftllity^  Prudence,  policy,  and  reciprocal  intereft,  urged  the 
expediency  of  conccffion ;  but  pride,  falfe  honour,  and  mifconceived 
dignity  drew  in  an  oppofite  direftion.  Undecided  claims  and  doubtful 
rights,  which  under  the  influence  of  wifdom  and  humility  might  have 
been  eafily  compromifcd,  imperceptibly  widened  into  an  irreconcileable 
breach.  Hatred  at  length  took  the  place  of  kind  afFeftions,  and  the 
calamities  of  war  were  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  the  benefits  of  commerce. 

From  the  year  1768,  in  which  a  military  force  had  been  ftationed  in 
Bofton,  there  was  a  conflant  fucccffion  of  infulting  words,  looks,  and 
geftures.  The  inhabitants  were  exafperated  againft  the  foldiers,  and 
they  againft  the  inhabitants.  The  former  looked  on  the  latter  as  the 
inftruments  of  tyranny,  and  the  latter  on  the  former  as  feditious  rioters, 
or  fraudulent  fmugglers.  In  this  irritable  flatc,  every  incident,  however 
trifling,  made  S  fenfible  imprefllon.  The  citizens  apprehended  conftant 
danger  from  an  armed  force,  in  whofe  power  they  were ;  the  foldiers, 
on  the  other  hand,  confldered  therafelves  as  in  the  midft  of  their  ene- 
mies, and  expofed  to  attacks  from  within  and  without.  In  proportion 
as  the  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  widened,  the  dif- 
truft  and  animofity  between  the  people  and  the  army  increafed.  From 
the  latter  end  of  i774>  hoftile  appearances  daily  threatened  that  the 
flames  of  war  would  be  kindled  from  the  collifion  of  fuch  inflammable 
materials.  Whatfoever  was  done  by  either  party  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, for  the  purpofes  of  felf-defence,  was  conflrued  by  the  other  as 
preparatory  to  an  intended  attack.  Each  difclaimed  all  intentions  of 
commencing  hollilities,  but  reciprocally  manifefted  fufpicion  of  the 
other's  fincerity.  As  far  as  was  pradicable  without  an  open  rupture, 
the  plans  of  the  one  were  refp-ftivcly  thwarted  by  the  other.  From  every 
appearance  it  became  daily  rr.ore  evident  that  arms  mull  ultimately  de- 
cide the  conteft.  To  fulFer  an  army  that  was  foon  expcded  to  be  an 
enemy,  quietly  to  fortify  themfeh'cs,  when  the  inhabitants  were  both 
able  and  willing  to  cut  them  off,  appeared  to  fome  warm  fpiiits  the 
liciiiht  of  follv  :  but  the  urudcncc  ar.J  modcruticn  gf  other'-,  unJ  efpe- 
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dally  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  Congrefs,  retrained  tlicif  Im- 
petuofity.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumftance  for  the  colonies  that  the 
loyal  army  was  pofted  in  New  England.  The  people  of  that  northern 
country  have  their  pafTions  more  under  the  command  of  rcafon  and  intc- 
reft,  than  in  the  fouthern  latitudes,  where  a  warmer  fun  excites  a  greater 
degree  of  irafcibility.  One  ra(h  offenfive  aftion  againft  the  royal  forces 
at  this  early  period,  though  fuccefsful,  might  have  done  great  mifchief 
to  the  caufe  of  America.  It  would  have  loft  them  European  friends, 
and  weakened  the  difpofition  of  the  other  colonic^  to  affift  them.  The 
patient  and  politic  New-England  men,  fully  fenfible  of  their  fituation, 
fubmitted  to  many  infults,  and  bridled  their  refentment.  In  civil  wars 
or  revolutions,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  confequence  who  flrikes  the 
lirft  blow.  The  compaflion  of  the  world  is  in  favour  of  the  at- 
tacked, and  the  difpleafure  of  good  men  on  thofe  who  are  the  firft 
to  imbrue  their  hands  in  human  blood.  For  the  fpace  of  nine 
months  after  the  arrival  of  General  Gage,  the  behaviour  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Bofton  is  particularly  worthy  of  imitation,  by  thofe  who  wifh  to 
overturn  eftablifhed  gevernments.  They  condufted  their  oppofition 
with  exquifite  addrefs.  They  avoided  every  kind  of  outrage  and  vio- 
lence, prefcrved  peace  and  good  order  among  themfelves,  fucccoFully 
engaged  the  other  Colonies  to  make  a  common  caufe  with  them,  and 
counterafted  General  Gage  fo  effeftually,  as  to  prevent  his  doing  any 
thing  for  his  royal  mafter,  while  by  patience  and  moderation  they 
ikreened  themfelves  from  cenfure.  Though  rcfolved  to  bear  as  long  as 
prudence  and  policy  diftated,  they  were  all  the  time  preparing  for  the 
laft  extremity.  They  were  farnifhing  themfelves  with  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, and  training  their  militia. 

Provifions  were  alfo  colledi^d  and  ftored  in  different  places,  particu- 
larly at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Bofton.  General  Gage, 
though  zealous  for  his  royal  mafter's  intereft,  difcovered  a  prevailing 
defire  after  a  peaceable  accommodation.  He  wilhed  to  prevent  hoftili- 
lies  by  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  means  neceffary  for  carrying 
them  on.  With  this  view  he  determined  to  deftroy  the  ftores  which  he 
knew  were  collcftcu  for  the  fupport  of  a  provincial  army.  Wilhing  to 
accompliih  this  without  bloodfhed,  he  took  every  precaution  to  effc(^ 
it  by  furprife,  and  without  alarming  the  country.  At  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  on  April  18,  eight  hundred  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  the 
flower  of  the  royal  arm)',  embarked  at  the  Common,  landed  at  Phipps's 
farm,  and  marched  for  Concord,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Smith.     Neither  the  fecrecy  with  which  this  expedition  was 
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planned,  the  privacy  with  which  the  troops  marched  out,  nor  an  order 
that  no  one  inhabitant  (hould  leave  Bofton,  were  fufficient  to  prevent 
intelligence  from  hei.igfent  to  the  country  militia,  of  what  was  going  on. 
About  two  in  the  morning  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  mili- 
tia had  affembled  to  oppofe  them,  but  the  air  being  chilly,  and  intelligence 
refpcding  the  regulars  uncertain,  they  were  difmifled,  with  orders  to 
appear  again  at  beat  ol  dnun.  They  coHoifted  a  fecond  time  to  the 
number  of  feventy,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ihe  Britida  re^^ulars  foon  after  made  their  appearance.  Major  Pitcairn, 
who  led  the  advanced  corps  rode  up  to  them  and  called  out,  "  Dif-. 
pcrfe,  yonrd'f^b;  throw  down  your  arms  and  difperfe."  They  ftill 
continued  in  a  Dody.  on  wldch  he  advanced  nearer — difcharged  his 
pifto)--ruid  ordered  his  fiiKlicrs  to  fire.  This  was  done  with  a  huzza. 
A  diibera'.n  ••^f  the  militia  was  the  confequencc,  bat  the  firing  of  the 
iegti'nr:,  ;,  s  aeverilie'efs  continued.  Individuals  finding  they  were 
filed  upon,  .h  ugh  difper^ing,  returned  the  fire.  Three  or  four  of  the 
jnil:tia  wer?  killed  on  the  gre^  i ;  a  few  more  were  (hot  after  they  had 
be.;im  to  difperfe.  The  roval  detachment  proceeded  on  to  Concord> 
and  executed  their  comnii!uon.  Tht^y  di'libled  two  twenty. four  pounders 
—throw  five  hundred  pounds  of  brill  Into  rivers  and  wells,  and  broke  in 
pieces  about  fixty  barrels  of  flour.  Mr.  John  Butterick  ofConcord,  ma- 
jor of  a  minute  regiment,  not  knowing  what  hadpaflcd  at  Lexington,  err 
dered  his  men  not  to  give  tlie  firft  fire,  that  they  might  not  be  the  ag- 
greffors.  Upon  his  approaching  near  the  regulars,  they  fired,  and  killed 
Captain  Ifaac  Davis,  and  one  private  of  the  provincial  minute  men. 
The  fire  was  returned,  and  a  (kirmirh  enfued.  The  King's  troops 
having  done  their  bufinefs,  began  their  retreat  towards  Bofton.  This 
was  condudicd  with  expedition,  for  the  adjacent  inhabitants  had  affem- 
blei  in  arms,  and  began  to  attack  them  in  every  diredion.  In  their 
return  to  Lexington  they  were  exceedingly  annoyed,  both  by  thofe 
who  prefied  on  their  rear,  and  others  who  pouring  in  on  all  fid«s, 
fired  from  behind  fton<  wall?,  and  fuch  like  coverts,  which  .  ^Ued  the 
place  of  lines  and  redoubts.  At  Lexington  the  regulars  were  jo.  ..od  by  a 
detachment  of  nine  hundred  men,  under  Lord  Piercy,  which  had  been 
fent  out  by  General  Gage  to  fupport  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith.  This 
reinforcement  having  two  pieces  of  cannon  awed  the  provincials,  and 
kept  them  at  a  greater  diftance,  but  they  continued  a  conllant,  though 
I  irregular  and  fcattering  firei  which  did  great  execution.  The  clofe 
iiring  from  behind  the  walls  by  good  markfmen,  put  the  regular  troops 
in  no  fmall  confufion,  but  they  neverthelefs  kept  up  a  brilk  retreating 
|liic  Oil  the  militia  and  minute  men.  A  little  after  funfet  the  regulars 
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reached  Bunker's  Hill,  worn  down  with  exceflive  fatigue,  having 
marched  that  day  between  thirty  and  forty  miles.  On  the  next  tlay 
they  crofTed  Charleftown  ferry,  and  returned  to  Bofton. 

There  never  were  more  than  four  hundred  provincials  engaged  at  one 
time,  and  often  not  fo  manv  ;  as  fo.r.e  tired  and  gave  out,  others  cane  up 
and  took  their  places.  There  was  fcarcely  any  difcipline  obfervri 
among  them :  officers  and  privates  fired  when  they  were  rea'iy,  and 
faw  a  royal  uniform,  without  waiting  for  the  w(  rd  of  command. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  them  ;o  gain  opportunitii-$ 
ty  croffing  fields  and  fences,  and  to  aft  as  flanking  parties  againft  the 
King's  troops  who  k'-pt  to  the  main  road. 

The  regulars  had  fixty-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded, 
and  twenty^eight  made  prifoners.  Of  the  provincials  fifty  were  killed, 
and  thirty-eight  wounded  and  miifing. 

As  arms  were  to  decide  the  controverfy,  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
Americans  that  the  firft  blood  was  drawn  in  New  England.  The  in- 
IiSbitaqts  of  that  country  are  fo  conneded  with  each  ether  by  defcenr, 
manners,  religion,  politics,  and  a  general  equality,  that  the  killing  of 
a  fingle  individual  interciicd  the  whole,  ar.d  made  them  confider  it 
as  a  common  canf^  The  blood  of  thofe  who  were  killed  at  Lexing- 
ton  and  Concord  proved  the  firm  cement  of  an  extenfive  union. 

To  prevent  the  people  within   B'.iflon  from  co-operating  with  their 
countrymen  without,  in  cafe  of  an  afl'iult,  '^hich  was  now  d^ily  cxprcled, 
General  Gage,  April  22,  agreed  with  a  comiviittec  of  the  town,  that  upon  ;| 
the  inhabitants  lodging  their  arms  in  F^icuil-hall,  orany  other  conveni. 
ent  place,  under  the  care  of  the  (eled  men,  all  fuch  inhabitants  as  were  | 
inclined,     might   depart  from   the   town,    with   their  families  and  i 
efFefts.     In  five  days  after  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  the  in- | 
habitants  had  lodged  one  thoufand  {even  hundred  and  feventy-eight 
fire  arms,   fix  hundred  and  thirty-four  piftols,  two  hundred  and  fe. 
venty-three  bayonets,  and  thirty-eight  blunberbufles.     The  agreement 
was  well  obferved  in  the  bcgining,  but  after  a  fhort  time  oblhudionsj 
were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  final  completion,  on  the  plea  that  per- 
fons  who  went  from  Bolton  to  bring  in  the  goods  of  thofe  who  chorcj 
to  continue   within  the   town,   were  not  properly  treated.     Congrefsj 
rrmonftrated  on  the   infr.iftion  of  the  agreement,  but  without  elfedj 
The  General,  on  a  farther  conftderation  of  the  confequcnces  of  movi; 
the  whiiis  out  of  Boilon,  evaded  it   in  a  manner  not  ccnfiftent  witlJ 
good  faith.     He  was  in  fomc  meafurc  compelled   to  adopt  this  difJ 
nonourable  meafure,   from  the  clnmour  of  the  tories,  who  allcdgeJj 
thjt  none  but  enemies  to  the  Eriti'.h  government  were  difpofed  tj 
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rerrtovc,  and  that  when  they  were  all  fafc  with  «heir  families  and  ef- 
fects, the  town  would  be  fet  on  fire.  To  prevent  the  provincials  from 
obtaining  fiipplies  which  they  much  wanted,  a  quibble  was  made  on 
llic  meaning  of  the  word  efFofts,  which  was  conftrued  by  the  Geucral 
as  not  including  merchandize.  By  this  conftrudioni  unwarranted  by 
every  rule  of  genuine  interpretation,  many  who  quitted  the  town  were 
deprived  of  their  ufual  refources  for  a  funport,  PaiTports  were  not 
univerfally  refufed,  but  were  given  out  very  flowly,  and  the  bufinefs 
was  fo  conduced  that  families  were  divided, — wives  were  feparated 
from  their  hufbands,  children  from  their  parcntr,  and  the  aged  a:id 
infirm,  from  their  rclatioiis  and  Friends.  The  Genera!  difcovered  a 
difinclination  to  part  with  the  women  and  children,  thinking  that,  on 
their  account,  the  provincials  would  be  rellraliird  from  making  an  af- 
fault  on  the  town.  The  felcdi'men  gave  repeated  afTurance  that  the  in- 
habitants had  delivered  up  their  arms,  but  as  a  cover  for  violating 
the  agreement,  General  Gage  iffucd  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  af- 
fcrted  that  he  had  full  proof  to  the  contrary.  A  few  might  have  fc- 
creted  fome  favourite  arms,  but  nearly  all  the  training  arms  were  de- 
livered up.  On  this  flimfy  pretence  the  General  facrificcd  his  honour, 
to  policy  and  the  clamours  of  the  tories.  Contrary  to  good  faith  he 
detained  many,  though  fairly  entitled  by  agreement  to  go  our,  and 
when  he  admitted  the  departure  of  others  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  move  their  families  and  effeds. 

The  Provincial  Congrefs  of  MafTachufctts,  which  was  in  fofTion  at 
the  time  of  the  Lexington  battle,  difpatched  an  account  of  it  to  Great 
Britain,  accompanied  with  many  depofitions,  to  prove  tl.at  the  Bri- 
tifli  troops  were  the  aggreflbrs.  They  alfo  made  an  addrefs,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  in  which,  after  complaining  of  their 
bufferings,  they  fay,  "  thefe  have  not  detached  us  from  our  royal  So- 
vereign ;  we  profefs  to  be  his  loyal  and  dutiful  fubjeds,  and  though 
hardly  dealt  with,  as  we  have  been,  are  (till  ready  with  our  livfv  and 
fortunes,  to  defend  his  pcrfon,  crown,  and  dignity ;  nevcrthclefs,  to 
the  perfecution  and  tyranny  of  his  evil  Mini'.lry,  we  will  not  tamcl/ 
fubmit.  Appealing  to  Heaven  for  the  juitice  of  our  caufj,  we  deter- 
mine to  die  or  be  free."  From  the  commencemeat  of  hoftilics, 
the  difpi:Li;  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies  took  a  new  di- 
redion. 

Intelligence  that  the  Britifh  troops  had  marched  out  of  Bofton  into 
the  country  on  fomchoftile  purpofe,  being  forwarded  by  cxprelTes  from 
cne  committee  to  another,  great  bodies  of  the  militia,  not  only  frcm 
MafTachufctts   bat    the   adjacent  Colonies,    grafpcd  their  arms   and 
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marched  to  oppofe  them.     The  Colonies  were  in  fuch  a  Itatfcof  jrrltai 
bility,  that  the  leall  (hock  in  any  part  was,  by  a  powerful  and  fyn'.* 
pathetic  afFeftion,    inftantaneoufly   felt   throMghout   the  whole.     The 
Americans  who  fell  were  revered  by  their  couiurymen,  as  martyrs  who 
had  died  in  the  caufe  of  liberty.     Refcntmcnt  againft  the  Britilh  burnrJ 
more  ftrongly  than  ever.     Martial  rage  took  poffeflion  of  the  breads  of 
thoufands.     Combinations  were   formed  and  affociations  fubfcribed» 
binding  the  inhabitants  to  one  another  by  the  facred  ties  of  honouri 
religion  and  love  of  country,   to  do  whatever  their  public  bodies  di- 
Tcftcd  for  the  prefervation  of  their  liberties.     Hitherto  the  Americans 
had  no  regular   army.     From   principles   of  policy   they   cautioufly 
avoided  that  mcafure,  left  they  might  fubjedt  themfelves  to  the  charge 
of  being  aggreflbrs.     All  their  military  regulations  were  carried  on  by 
their  militia,  and  under  the  old  eftablllhed  laws  of  the  land.     For  the 
defence  of  the  Colonies,  the  inhabitants  had  been,  from  their  early 
years,  enrolled  in  companies,  and  taught   the  ufe  of  arms.     The  laws 
for  this  purpofe  had  never  been  better  obferved  than  for  fome  months 
previous   to    the   Lexington    battle.     Thefe    military   arrangements, 
which  had  been  previouily  adopted  for  defending  the  Colonics  from 
hoftile  French  and  Indians,  were  on  this  occafion  turned  againft  the 
troops  of  the  Parent  State.     Forts,   magazines,  and  arfenals,   by  the 
conftitution  of  the  country,  were  in  the  keeping  of  hisMajefty.    Imme- 
diately after  the  Lexington  battle,    thiefe  were  for  the  moft  part  taken 
poffelTion  of  throughout  the  Colonies,  by  parties  of  the  provincial  mi- 
litia.    Ticonderoga,   in  which  was  a  fraall  royal  garrifon,  was  fur- 
prifed  and  taken  by  adventurers  from  dilFerent  ftates.     Public  money 
which  had  been  coUefted  in  confequence  of  previous  grants,    was  alfo 
fcized  for  common  fervices.     Before  the  commencement  of  hoftilities 
thefe  meafures  would  have  been  condemned  by  the  moderate  even 
among  the  Americans,  but  that  event  jufciSed  a  bolder  line  of  oppo- 
fition  than  had  been  adopted.     Sundry  citizens  having  been  put  to 
death  by  Britilh  troops,  felf- prefervation  didated  meafures  which,  if 
adopted  under  other  circumitances,  would  have  difunited  the  Colo- 
nifts.     One  of  the  moft  important  of  this  kind  was  the  raifmg  an  army. 
Men  of  warm  tempers,  whofe  courage  exceeded  their  prudence,   had 
for  months  urged  the  neceffity  of  raifing  troops ;  but  they  were  rc- 
ftrained  by  the  more  moderate,  who  wilhed  that  the  Colonics  might 
avoid  extremities,   or  at  leaft  that  they  might  not  lead  in  bringing 
them  on.     The  Provincial  Congrefs  of  Maflachufetts  being  in  fefiion 
at  the  time  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,  voted  that  "  an  army 
of  thirty  thoufand  men  be  immediately  raifed,  that  thirteen  thoufand 
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fix  hundred  be  of  their  own  province,  and  that  a  letter  and  delegate 
be  fent  to  the  fevcral  Colonics  of  New-Hampibire,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode-Ifland.  In  confcqucnce  of  this  vote,  the  bufinefs  of  recruiting 
was  begun,  and  in  a  fliort  time  a  provincial  army  was  paraded  in  tha 
vicinity  of  Boflon,  which,  though  far  below  what  had  been  voted  by 
the  Provincial  Congrefs,  was  much  fuperior  in  numbers  to  the  royal 
army.     The  commanu  of  this  force  was  given  to  General  Ward. 

Had  the  Britilh  troops  confined  thcmfclves  to  Bofton,  as  before  the 
18th  of  April,  the  aflembling  an' American  army,   though  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  obfcrvation  and  defence,  would  have  appeard  in  the  nature 
of  a  challenge,   and  would  have  made  many  lefs  willing  to  fupport  the 
people  of  iMailachufctts,  but  after  the  Britilb  had  commcBced  hoftilities 
the  fame  meafure  was  adopted,   without  fubjefting  the  authors  of  it  to 
cenfure,    and  without  giving  offence  or  hazarding  the  union.     The 
Lexington  battle  not  only   furnifhed  the  Americrns  with  a  juftifying 
apology  for  raifing  an  army,  but  infpired  them  with  ideas  of  their  own 
prowefj.     Amidlt  the  mod  animated  declarations  of  facrificing  fortune, 
and  rifqu'.ng  life   iiTelffor  the  fecurity   of  American  rights,   a  fecret 
{igh  would  frequently  efcape  from  the  brpafts  ol  her  moft  determined 
friends,  for  fear  that  they   could  not  (land  before  tlie  bravery  and  dif- 
cipline  of  BritiHi  troops.     Hoary  fages  would  fliake  tieir  heads  and 
fay,  "  Your  caufe  is  good;  and  I  wilb  you  fuccefs,  but  I  fear  that  your 
uiidifciplined  valour  muft  be  overcome  in  the  unequal  conteft.     After 
a  fev/  thoufands  of  yuu  have  fallen,  the  Provinces  muft  ultimately  bow 
to  that  power  which  has  fo  repeatedly  humbled  France  and   Spain." 
So  confident  were  the  Britifh  of  their  fuperiority  in  arms,    that  they 
feemed  defirous  that  the  conteft  might  be  brought  to  a  military  de- 
cifion.     Some  of  the  diftinguifhed  fpeakers  in  Parliatnent  had  publicly 
ailerted  that  the  natives  of  America  had  nothing  of  the  foldier  in  them, 
and  that  they  were  in  no  refpci^  qualified  to  face  a  Britifli  army.     Eu- 
ropean philofophers  had  publilbed  theories,  fetting  forth  that  not  only 
vegetables  and  beafls,  but  that  even  men  degenerated  in  the  weftem 
hemifphere.     Departing  from  the  fpirit  of  true  philofophy,   they  over- 
looked the  Hate  of  fociety  in  the  new  world,  and  charged  a  comparative 
inferiority  on   every  production  that  was  American.     The  Colonifts 
themfeh'es  had  imbibec*  opinions   from  their'  forefathers,  that  no  peo- 
ple on  earth  were  equal  to  thofc  v/ich  whom  they  were  about  to  con- 
tend. Imprefied  with  high  ideas  of  Britifli  fuperiority^  and  diffident  of 
thcmfclves,    their  beil  informed  citizens,    though  willing   to  run  all 
rifques,  feared  the  confequencc  of  an  appeal  to  arms.     The  fuccefs  that 
attended  their  firll  military  enterprize  in  fomc  degree  baniibed  thefe 
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fuggedions.  Perhaps  in  no  fuhfequcnt  battle  did  the  Americans  a^peif 
to  greater  advantage  than  in  their  firft  clTay  at  Lexington.  It  is  almolt 
nvithoot  parallel  in  military  hiftory,  for  the  yeomenry  of  the  country  :o 
come  forward  in  a  finglc  disjointed  manner,  without  order,  and  fortl-.c 
moft  part  without  officers,  and  by  an  irregular  fire  put  to  flight  troo'i* 
equal  in  difcipline  to  any  in  the  world.  In  cppofition  to  the  bold  af- 
fcrtions  of  fome,  and  the  defponding  fears  of  others,  experience  proved 
that  Americans  might  effciflually  refill  Britifli  troops.  The  diffident 
grew  bold  in  their  country's  caufe,  and  indulged  in  cheerful  hopes  that 
Heaven  would  finally  crown  their  labours  with  fuccefs. 

Soon  after  the  Lexington  buttle,  and  in  confcquence  of  the  event,  not 
only  the  arms,  ammunition,  forts,  and  fortifications,  in  the  Colonies  were 
fecurcd  for  the  ufe  of  the  Provincials,  but  regular  forcej  were  raifcd, 
and  money  ftruck  tor  their  fupport.  Thd'c  military  arrangements  were 
not  confined  to  the  New  England  (late:,  but  were  general  throughout 
fhe  Colonies.  The  determination  of  the  king  and  parliament  to  e::- 
Ibrce  fubmiflion  to  their  acts,  and  the  ne'.vs  of  tlic  Lexington  battlf, 
came  to  the  diftant  provinces  nearly  about  the  fame  time.  It  was  fiip. 
pofed  by  many  that  the  latter  was  in  confequcncc  of  the  former,  and 
that  General  Gage  had  recent  orders  to  proceed  immediately  to  fubdac 
the  rcfraftory  Colonics. 

From  a  variety  of  circumflanccs  the  Americans  had  good  rcafon  to 
conclude  that  hoftilitles  would  foon  be  carried  on  vigoroufly  in  MaiTa- 
chufetts,  and  alfo  to  apprehend  that,  fooner  or  later,  each  province 
would  be  the  theatre  of  war.    "  The  more  fpeedily,  therefore,  faid 
they,  we  are  prepared  for  that  event,  the  better  chance  we  have  for  de- 
fending  ourfelves."     Previous  to  this  period,  or  rather  to  the  19th  of 
April,  i775>  the  difpute  had  been  carried  on  by  the  pen,  or  at  moft  by 
affociations  and  legiflative  afts ;  but  ,from  this  time   forward    it   was 
condufted  by  the  fword.     The  crifis  was   arrived  when  the  Colonies 
had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  fubmit  to  the  mercy,  or  to  refift  the 
power  of  Great  Britain,     An  unconquerable  love  of  liberty  could  not 
brook  the  idea  of  fubmiffion,  while  reafon,  more  temperate  in  her  deci- 
fions,  fuggefted  to  the  people  their  infufficiency  to  make  effeftual  oppo- 
fition.     They  were  fully  apprized  of  the  power  of  Britain — they  knew 
that  her  fleets  covered  the  ocean,  and  that  her  flag  had  waved  in  tri- 
umph through  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  but  the  animated  language 
of  the  time  was,  "  It  is  better  to  die  freemen  than  to  live  flaves," 
Though  the  juftice  of  their  caufe,  and  the  infpiration  of  liberty  gave, 
in  the  opinion  of  difintercfted  judges,  a  fupcriority  to  the  vpriting3  of 
Americans,  yci  in  the  latter  mode  of  conducing  their  oppofition,  the 
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candid  among  themfches  acknowledged  an  inferiority.  Their  form  of 
govenmcnt  was  deficient  in  that  decifion,  difpatch,  and  coercion,  which 
are  neceflfary  in  military  operations. 

In  the  year  1771J,  a  martial  fpirit  pervaded  all  ranks  of  men  in  the 
Colonies.     They  believed  their  liberties  to  be  in  danger,  and  were  ge- 
nerally difpnfed  to  rifque  their  lives  for  their  cftablifhment.     Their  ig- 
norance of  the  military  art  prevented  their  weighing  the  chances  of  war 
with  that  exadtnefs  of   calculation  which,  if  indulged,  might  have 
damped  their  hopes.     T!u\v  conceived  that  there  was  little  more  to  do 
than  fight  manfully  for  their  country.     They  confoled  thcmfelves  with 
the  idea,  that  though  their  firll  attempt  might  be  unfuccefsful,  their 
rumbiTs  would  admit  of  a  repetition  of  the  experiment,  till  the  in- 
vaders were  fin?lly  cy terminated.     Not  confidcring  that  in  modern  war 
the  Jongefl  purfe  decides  oftener  than  the  longeft  fword;they  feared  not 
the  wealth  of  Britain.    They  both  expefted  and  wilhcd  that  the  whole 
difpute  would  be  fpcedily  fettled  in  a  few  decifive  engagements.     Ele- 
vated with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  buoyed  above  tl:e  fear  of  confe- 
quences,  by  an  ardent  military  enthufiafm,  unabated  by  calculations 
about  the  extent,  duration,  or  probable  ilTue  of  the  war,  the  people  of 
America  feconded  the  voice  of  their  rulers,  in  an  appeal  to  Heaven  for 
the  vindication  of  their  rights.     At  the  time  the  Colonies  adopted  thcfc 
Spirited  refolutions,  they  poflVfTed  not  a  (ingle  fnip  of  war,  nor  fo  much 
as  an  armed  veflel  ©f  any  kinl.     It  had  often  been  fuggcfted,  that 
their  feaport  towns  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  navy  of  Great  Britain; 
this  was  both  krtown  and  believed,  but  difre;^arded.     The  lo"f.  r*'pro- 
perty  was  abforbed  in  the  love  of  liberty.     The  animated  votaiies  of 
the  equal  rights  of  human  nature,  confoled  themfelves  with  th;  idea, 
that  though  their  whole  fea  coaft  (hould  be  laid  inalhes,  they  could  r?r 
tire  to  the  weftcrn  wildernefi,  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  free  ;  on 
this  occafion  it  was  obferved  in  Congrels  by  Chriilopher  Gadi'den,  one 
of  the  South  Carolina  delegates,  "  Our  houfes  being  conftrudlui  of 
trick,  ftonc,  and  wood,  though  dcftfoycd  may  be  rebuilt,  but  liberty 
once  gone  is  loft  for  ever.''* 

The  fober  difcretion  of  the  prefent  age  will  more  readily  A-tnfure 
than  admire,  but  can  more  eafiiy  avimire  than  imitate  the  ferviu  ,::;al  of 
the  patriots  of  1775,  vvho  in  idea  facrificcd  property  in  i!:c  ccv.ic  of  li- 
berty, with  the  eafe  that  they  now  faeriiice  abncilc.  cr)-  (-ihcr  confider- 
ation  for  the  acquifition  of  property. 

The  Revenues  of  Britain  were  immenre,  atid  h""  y-CTpIc  were  habitu- 
ated to  the  payment  of  large  fun'.--,  in  every  forrr.  v  Iv.th  ccniributions  to 
government  haveafluraed;  but  the  Air.erican  Colcr.'.cs  poiierird  neither 
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money  nor  fundp,  nor  were  their  people  accuftomcd  to  tay«  equal  to  tKf. 
exigences  of  war.     The  contifi  liavinv;  begun  about  taxacion,  to  havj 
raifcd  money  by  t.ixcs  for  carrying  it  on  would  have  been  inipoliiic. 
The  temper  of  the  times  precluded  the  nccellity  of  attemr'ing  the  cLir.. 
gerous  expedient,  for  fuch  was  the  rnthufiafin  of  the  day,  fh:it  the  Co- 
lonifts  gave  up  both  their  perfonal  fcrvices  and   their  pro]>crty  to  the 
public,  on  the  vague  promifes  that  they  ftiould  at:  a  future  time  be  re- 
imburfcd.     Without  enquiring  into  the  folidity  of  the  funds,  or  ihe 
precife  period  of  payment,   the  refources  of  the  countrv  were  com. 
manded  on  general  afluranccs,  that  all  cxpenccs  of  thfc  war  fliould  ulti- 
mately  be  equalifed.     The  Parent  State   abounded  with  experienced 
llatefmen  and  officers,  but  the  dependent  form  of  government  exercifed 
in  the  Colonies,  precluded  their  citizens  from  gaining  that  praftical 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  from  being  at  the  head  of  public  de» 
partment<^,     1  here  were  very  few  in  the  Colonies  who  underftood  the 
Lufincfs  of  providing  for  an  army,  and  ftill  fewer  who  had  exjx-riencc 
and  knowledge  to  direfl  its  operations.     The  difpofition  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country,  and  the  molt  e(}ei5lual  mode  ot  drawing  forth  its 
refources,  Avere  fuhjefts  with  which  fcarce  any  of  the  inhabitants  v/tc 
acquainted.     Arms  and  ainmunition    were  almoft  wholly    deficienrj 
and  thou?h  the  country  abounded  wii:h  the  materinh  of  which  thev  are 
nianufaftured,   yet  there  was  neither  time  nor  artiUs  enough   to  fupply 
an  army  witli   the  mea^-^s  of  detence.     The  country  was  deHitute  both 
of  fortifications  and  engineers.     Amidit  fo  many  difcnuragemcnt-;  there 
•were  fome  flattering  circumftances.     The  war  could  not  be  carried  on 
by  O'j^t  I^ritain,  but  to  a  great  difadvantage,  and  at  an  immenfe  ex» 
pence.     It  was  cafy  for  Minifiers  at    St.  James's  to  plan  campaignj, 
but  hard  was  the  fate  of  the  officer  from  whom  the  execution  of  them 
in  the  woods  of  America  was  cxpeded.     The  country  was  fo  extenfive, 
and  abounded  fo  much  with  defiles,  that  by  evacuating  and  retreating, 
the  Americans,  though  they  could  not  conquer,  yet  might  fave  them- 
felves  from  being  conquered.     TJie  authors  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for 
reftraining  the  trade  of  the  Colonies  v/ere  moft  excellent  recruiting 
officers  for  the  Congrefs.     They  impofed  a  necefllty  on  thoufands  to 
become  foldiers.     All  other  builnefs  being  fufpended,.  the  whole  re- 
fources of  the  country  were  applied   in  fupporting  an  army.     Though 
the  Colonifts  were  without  diuipline,  they  pofTefled  native  valour. 
Though  they  had  neither  gold  nor  filver,  they  poflefTed  a  mine  in  the 
cflthufiafm  of  the.ir  people.     Paper  for  upwards  of  two  years  produced 
to  them  more  folid  advantages  than  Spain  derived  from  her  fuper- 
abounding  precious  metals.    Tiiouf -.  they  had  no  fiiips  to  proteft  their 
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trade  or  their  towns,  they  had  fimpUcity  enough  to  live  without  the 
iormer»  and  enthufiafm  enough  to  rifquc  the  latter,  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  power  of  Britain.  They  believed  their  caufe  to  be  jult,  and 
that  Heaven  approved  their  exertions  in  dei'once  of  their  rights.  Zeal 
originating  from  fuch  motives  fupplied  the  pl;'>cc  of  difciplinc,  and  in* 
fpired  a  confidence  and  military  ardour  which  overleaped  all  difficul- 
ties. 

Rcfiftance  being  refolved  upon  by  the  Americans — the  pulpit — the 
prefs — the  bench,  and  the  bar,  feverally  laboured  to  unite  and  encou- 
rage them.  The  clergy  of  New  England  were  a  numerous,  learned, 
and  refpeftablc  body,  who  had  a  great  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of 
their  hearers.  They  conneded  religion  and  patriotifm,  and  in  their 
fermons  and  prayers  reprefented  the  'zaufe  of  America  as  tlie  caufe  of 
Heaven.  The  fynod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  alfo  knt  forth  a 
paftoral  letter,  which  was  publicly  read  in  their  c'ur'.lies.  This  e.  r- 
neftly  recommended,  fuch  fcntiments  and  tonduft  as  were  To -table  to 
their  fituation.  Writers  and  printers  followed  in  il..e  rci  r  of  the 
preachers,  and  next  to  them  had  the  greatcft  hand  in  animating  their 
countrymen.  Gentlemen  of  the  bench  and  of  the  bar  denied  il.!  charge 
of  rebellion,  and  juftified  the  rcfiftance  of  the  Colonifts.  A  diitinftion 
founded,  on  law  between  the  king  and  hisminiftry  was  introduced  :  the 
former,  it  was  contended,  could  do  no  wrong.  The  crime  of  treafon 
was  charged  on  the  latter,  for  ufing  the  royal  name  to  varnilh  their 
own  unconftitutional  meafures.  The  phrale  of  a  minifterial  war  be- 
came common,  and  was  ufed  as  a  medium  for  reconciling  rcfiilance  with 
allegiance. 

Coeval  with  the  refolutions  for  organizing  an  army,  was  one,  ap- 
pointing the  2othday  of  July,  1775,2  day  of  public  humiliation,  fafting 
and  prayer  to  Almighty  God,  "  to  blefs  their  rightful  Sovereign  King 
George,  and  to  infpire  him  with  wifdom  to  difcern  and  purfue  the  true 
intereft  of  his  fubjefts ;  and  that  the  Britifh  nation  might  be  iufluenced 
to  regard  the  things  that  belonged  to  her  peace,  before  they  were  hid 
from  her  eyes — that  the  Colonies  might  be  ever  under  the  care  and 
proteftion  of  a  kind  Providence,  and  be  profpered  in  all  their  intcrefts 
—that  America  might  foon  behold  a  gracious  interpoficion  of  Heaven 
for  the  redrefs  of  her  many  grievances,  the  reftoration  of  her  invaded 
rights,  -and  a  reconciliation  with  the  Parent  State  ou  terms  conftitu- 
tional  and  honourable  to  both." — The  forces  which  had  been  colleded 
in  Maflachufetts,  were  ftationed  in  convenient  places  for  guarding  the 
country  from  farther  excurfions  of  the  regulars  from  Boflon.  Breaft- 
works  were  alfo  creAed  in  different  places  for  the  fame  purpofe.  While 
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borb  parlies  were  attemptinij  to  cairv  oirftpck  from  tin-  ffvcr.il  iibtidj, 
with  which  the  bay  nf  Hoiton  is  n;^ri'cahly  Hivrrfilirc^,  Aindry  (kirmilf.in 
took  place.  Thrfc  ««.-rc  of  rral  ft-rvice  to  the  AimTitans.  1  hey  ha. 
hifiated  them  to  clan^fr,  and  ptrhaps  much  of  the  courage  of  old  wU 
dicr  ,  ii  derived  fnm  an  cxjicrimental  convid\|)n  Miat  the  chance  yf 
erca.>inj;  unhurt  from  cii^.i^cmcnts,  is  muil  greater  than  young  rccruir* 
fuppofe. 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  a  great  part  of  the  reinforcements  or. 
dered  from  Gre.tt  Britain,  arrived  at  Boilon.  Three  Rritidi  ge- 
nerals, Houtf,  Burgoync,  and  Clinton,  whofc  hthaviour  in  the  prccnf- 
ing  war  had  gained  them  great  reputation,  alfo  arrived  about  the  fame 
time,  May  jj.  General  Gage,  thus  reinforced,  prepared  for  aiHirig 
with  more  dccifion  ;  but  before  he  proceeded  to  extremities,  he  con. 
eeivcd  it  due  to  ancient  forms  to  i(Tue  a  proclamation,  haldiii^'  forth  to 
the  inhabitants  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war.  He  therefore  June  12, 
offered  pardon,  in  tiic  king's  name,  to  afl  who  flioiild  forthwith  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  return  to  their  refpcdivc  occupations  and  peace. 
able  duties,  excepting  only  from  the  benefit  of  that  pardon  «•  Samncl 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  whofe  offences  were  faid  to  be  of  too  Ha- 
gitious  a  nature,  to  admit  of  any  other  confideration  than  that  of  con- 
dign punifhmcnt."  He  alfo  proclaimed,  that  not  only  the  perfons  above 
named  and  excepted,  but  alfo  ;dl  their  adherents,  aJTociates,  and  cor. 
rcfpondents;  Ihould  be  deemed  guilty  of  trcafon  and  rebellion,  and 
treated  accordingly.  By  this  proclamation  it  was  alfo  declared,  «'  that 
as  the  courts  of  judicature  were  fliut,  marflial  law  (hould  take  place, 
till  a  due  courfe  of  jufticc  fhould  be  re-eftabli{hed."  It  was  fuppofcd 
that  this  proclamation  was  a  prelude  to  hoftUities,  and  preparations  were 
accordingly  made  by  th?  Americans.  A  confidcrable  height,  known  by 
the  name  of  Bunker's- Hill,  juft  at  the  entrance  of  the  peninfula  ojr' 
Charleftown,  was  fo  fituated  as  to  make  the  poflelFion  of  it  a  matter  of 
great  confequence  to  cither  of  the  contending  parties.  Orders  were 
therefore,  June  i6,i(rued  by  the  provincial  commanders,  that  a  detach- 
ment  of  a  thoufand  men  (hould  entrench  upon  this  height.  By  Tome 
miftake  Breed's  Hill,  high  and  large  like  the  other,  but  fituated  near 
Bodon,  was  marked  out  for  the  entrenchments,  inftead  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  The  provincials  proceeded  to  Breed's  Hill,  and  worked  with  fo 
much  diligence,  that  l)etween  midnight  and  the  dawn  of  the  morning, 
they  liad  thrown  up  a  fmall  redoubt  about  eight  rods  fijuare.  They 
kept  fuch  a  profound  filencc,  that  they  were  not  heard  by  the  BritilTi, 
on  board  their  veiTels,  though  vety  near.  Thefe  having  derived  their 
firft  infozmatign  of  what  was  going  on  from  the  fight  of  the  work  near 
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fp-.'.plction,  bi'gan  an  incofl'.mt  firing  upon  them.  The  provincials  bore 
this  with  (ir;nnefs,  and  though  th'.-y  were  only  young  fuhlicr!»,  conti- 
nued to  labour  till  they  had  thrown  up  a  fiuall  breaftwork,  extending 
I) .  from  the  cad  Hde  of  the  breailwork  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  As  this 
eminence  overlooked  Ballon,  General  Gage  thoui^ht  it  i\cccflary  to 
drive  the  provincials  from  it.  /\1>  uf  noon,  therifore,  he  detached 
Major  General  llmv-,  and  Brii^idier  General  Pigot,  with  the  flower 
of  the  army,  confillin^  df  four  baitaliuiHi  ten  companies  of  the  grcna* 
(iiers,  and  tci  of  li^jht  inlantr),  with  a  jiroportio.i  of  ftold  artillery,  to 
crtctft  thisbtifim-fs.  'rh<-rc  troops  lande.l  at  Moreton's  Point, and,  June 
1;,  formed  after  landing,  I)ut  rcinaincd  in  tliat  pofition  till  they  were  re- 
inforced by  a  fecond  detacli  nent  of  light  infantry  and  grenadier  com- 
panies, a  baii.ilion  of  la  id  tor'-cs,  and  a  battalion  of  marines,  making 
in  the  whole  r.ear  il.r<c  'i.t  ■  fiini'  men.  \\'liile  the  tr'ops  who  firft 
landed  were  wa'ting  for  this  rc.intci.c  ne  i',  the  proviatials,  for  theif , 
fuiher  fccurity,  pulled  up  fomc  a.ijotidng  port  and  rail  fences,  and  fet 
them  down  in  two  parallel  lines  at  a  f.nall  dillancc  from  each  other,  and 
filled  the  fpacc  between  v/nh  hay)  whith  having  been  lately  mowed, 
rcmaineil  on  the  adjacent  ground. 

The  king's  troops  formed  ia  two  lines,  and  advanced  flowly,  tQ- 
give  their  artillery  time  to  demolifli  the  American  works.  While flie 
Britifli  were  advancing  to  the  attack,  they  received  orders  to  burn 
Charhftown.  This  was  not  done,  becaufe  they  were  fired  upon  from 
the  houfei  in  that  town,  but  from  the  military  policy  of  depriving 
enemies  cT a  cover  in  their  approaches.  In  a  ihort  time  this  ancient 
town,  confjiiirig  of  .ibout  five  hundred  buildings,  chiefly  of  wood,  was 
in  one  great  blaze.  The  lofty  ftccple  of  the  meciing-houfc  formed  a 
pvxamid  of  fire  above  the  reft,  and  ft  ruck  the  aftonifhed  eyes  of  nu- 
merous brholders  with  a  magnificent  but  awful  fpectaclc.  In  Bofton, 
the  heights  of  every  kind  were  covered  with  the  citijtens,  and  fuch  of 
the  king's  troons  as  were  not  on  duty.  The  hills  around  the  adjacent 
country  which  afforded  a  fafe  and  dillind  view,  were  occupied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Thoufands,  both  within  and  without  Bofton,  were  anxious  fpefta- 
tors  of  the  bloody  fccne.  The  honour  of  Britifh  troops  beat  high  in 
the  breafts  of  many,  while  others,  with  a  keener  fenfibility,  felt  for 
the  liberties  of  a  great  aad  growing  country.  The  Britilh  moved  on 
but  flowly,  which  gave  the  provincials  a  better  opportunity  for  taking 
aim,  The  latter,  in  general,  referved  themfelvcs  till  their  adverfaries 
were  within  ten  or  twelve  rods,  but  then  br-^an  a  furious  difcharge  of 
fmall  arms.    Tke  ftream  oi  the  American  ftre  was  To  incefljtnti  and  did 
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fo  great  execution,  that  the  king's  troops  retreated  in  diforder  and  pre- 
cipitation. Their  officers  rallied  them,  and  pulhed  -them  forward 
with  their  fwords,  but  they  returned  to  the  attack  with  great  reluc- 
tance. The  Americans  again  rcferved  their  fire  till  their  adverfaries 
were  near,  and  then  put  them  a  fccond  time  to  flight.  General  Howe 
and  the  officers  redouble'd  their  exertions,  and  were  at  laft  fuccefsfuL 
though  the  foldiers  difcovereJ  a  great  avcrGon  to  going  on.  By  this 
time  the  powder  of  the  Americans  began  fo  far  to  fail,  that  they  were 
not  able  to  keep  up  the  fame  brifk  fire  as  before.  The  Britifh  alfo 
brought  fome  cannon  to  bear,  which  raked  the  infide  of  the  breaft- 
work  from  end  to  end.  The  fire  from  the  fhips,  batteries,  and  field 
artillery  was  redoubled — the  foldiers  in  the  rear  were  goaded  on  by 
their  officers.  The  redoubt  was  attacked  on  three  fides  at  once.  Un- 
der thefe  circumftances  a  retreat  from  it  was  ordered,  but  the  provin- 
cials delayed,  and  made  refiftance  with  their  difcharged  mufkets  as  if 
they  had  been  clubs,  fo  long  that  the  king's  troops,  who  eafily  mounted 
the  works,  had  half  filled  the  redoubt  before  it  was  given  up  to  them. 

While  thefe  operations  were  going  on  at  the  breaft-work  and  redoubt, 
the  Britifh  light  infantry  were  attempting  to  forcd  the  left  point  of  the 
former,  that  they  might  take  the  American  line  in  flank.  Though 
they  exhibited  the  moil  undaunted  courage,  they  met  with  an  oppofi. 
tion  which  called  for  its  greatcfl  exertions.  The  provincials  here,  in 
like  manner,  referved  their  fir'*  till  their  adverfaries  were  near,  and 
then  poured  it  upon  the  light  infantry,  with  fuch  an  inceffant  flream, 
and  in  fo  r.u;'  a  dircftion,  as  -Tiovved  down  their  ranks.  The  engage- 
nienr  .v;.^  kept  up  on  both  fiJes  with  great  refolation.  The  perfeve- 
ring  exertions  of  the  King's  troops  could  not  conpe!  the  Americans  to 
retreat,  till  they  obferved  that  their  main  body  had  left  the  hill.  This, 
when  begun,  expofed  them  to  new  danger,  for  it  could  not  be  effefted 
but  by  marching  over  Charleiiown  Neck,  every  part  of  which  was 
raked  by  the  fhot  of  the  Glafi^'ow  man  of  war,  and  of  two  floating 
batteries.  The  inccfTant  fire  kept  iip  acrofs  this  Neck  prevented  any 
confiderable  re-inforccment  from  joining  their  countrymen  who  were 
engaged  ;  but  the  few  who  fell  on  their  retreat  over  the  fame  ground 
proved,  that  the  apprehcnfions  ofthofe  provincial  officers  who  declined 
paffingover  to  fuccour  their  companions,  were  without  any  folid  foun- 
dation. 

The  number  of  Americans  engaged  amounted  pnly  to  one  thouf^nd 
five  hundred.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  conquerors  would  pufh  the 
advantages  they  had  gained,  and  march  immediately  to  American  head 
quarters  at  Cambridge,  but  they  advanced  no  farther  than  Bunker's 
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Hill ;  there  they  threw  up  works  for  their  own  fecurity.    The  provin- 
cials did  the  fame  on  Pr.  fpet'l  Hill  in  front  of  them.     Both  were  gunrd- 
ing  againft  an  attack,  and  both  were  in  a  bad  condition  to  receive 
one.    Thelofs  of  the  peninfula  deprefled  the  fpirits  of  the  Americans, 
and  their  great  lofs  of  men  produced  the  fame  elTeft  on  the  Britifh. 
There  have  been  few  battles  in  modern  wars,   in  which,  all  circuni- 
ftances  confid    ed,   there  was  a  greater  dellruftion  of  men  than  in  this 
ihort  engagement.     The  lofs  of  the  Britii'h,  as  acknowledged  py  Gene- 
ral Gage,  amounted  to  one  thoufand  and  fifty-four.     Nineteen  com* 
miflioned  officers  were  killed,  and  feventy  more  were  wounded.    The 
battle  of  Quebec  in  1759,  which  gave  Great  Britain  the  province  of 
Canada,  was  not  fo  deftruftive  to  Britifh  officers  as  this  affair  of  a 
flight  entrenchment,  the  work  only  of  a  few  hours.     That  the  officers 
fuffered  fo  much,   muft  be  imputed  to  their  being  aimed  at.     None  of 
the  provincials  in  this  engagement  were  riflemen,  but  they  were  all 
good  markfmen.     The  whole  of  their  previous  military  knowledge  had 
been  derived  from  hunting,  and  the  ordinary  amufements  offportC 
men.    The  dexterity  which  by  long  habit  they  had  acquired  in  hitting 
bcaOs,  birds,   and  marks,  was   facally  applied  to  the  deftrudion  of 
Britifh  officers.     From  their  fall  much  confufion  was  expeded ;  they 
were  therefore  panicularlv  fing.ed  out.    Mod  of  thofe  who  were  near 
the  perfon  of  General  Howe  were  cither  killed  or  wounded,  but  the 
General,   though  he  greatly  expofcd  himfclf,   was  unhurt.     The  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers  loft  three-fourths  of  their  men.     Of  one  com* 
pany  not  more   than  five,  and  of  another,  not   more  tiian   fourteea 
cfcaped.   The  unexpeded  refiftance  of  the  Americans  was  fuch  as  wiped 
away  the  reproaches  of  cowardice,  which  had  been  caft  on  them  by 
their  enemies  in  Britain.     The  fpirited  condudl  of  the  Britifli  officer* 
merited  and  obtained  great  applaufe,  but  the  provincials  were  juftly 
entitled  to  a  large  portion  of  the  fame,  for   having  made  the  utmofl:  J 
exertions  of  their  adverfaries  neceffary  to  diflodge  them  from  lines* 
which  were  the  work  only  of  a  fi.igle  night.     The  Americans  loft  fire 
pieces  of  cannon.     Their  killed  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine.    Their  wounded  and  miffing  to   three  hundred  and  fourteen* 
Thirty  of  the  former  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.      They 
particularly  regretted  the  death  of  General  Warren,     To  the  pureft 
patriotifm  and  mofl  undaunted  bravery,  he  added  the  virtues  of  do- 
meftic  life,   the  eloquence  of  an  accomplifhed  orator,    and  the  wifdonx 
of  an  able  ftatefman.     Nothing  but  a  regard  to  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try induced  him  to  oppofe  the  meafures  of  Government.    He  aimed 
not  at  a  reparation  fromi  but  a  coalition  with  ^^  Mother  Country. 
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H^  took  an  af^ivc  part  in  defcnre  of  his  countr)'}  not  that  I~e  might  he 
appjaudfd  and  rewarded  for  a  patriotic  fpirit,  but  bccaufe  he  was,  ia 
the  beft  fenfe  of  the  word,  a  real  patriot.  Having  no  interefteid  or  per, 
fonal  views  to  anfwer,  the  friends  of  liberty  confided  in  his  intetrritv. 
The  foundnefs  of  his  judgment,  and  his  abilities  as  a  public  fpeaker, 
enabled  hina  to  make  a  diltinguifhed  figure  in  public  councils,  but  his 
intrepidity  and  aftive  zeal  induced  his  countrymen  to  place  him  in  the 
military  line.  Within  four,  days  after  he  was  appointed  a  Major  Ge- 
neral, he  fell  a  noble  facrifice  to  a  caufe  which  he  had  efpoufcd  from 
the  pureft  princi{)lcs.  Like  Hampden  he  lived  and  like  Ifarupdcn  he 
died,  univerfally  beloved  and  univerfally  regretted.  His  many  virtues 
were  celebrated  in  an  elegant  culogim  written  by  Dr.  Rufli,  in  Ian- 
guage  equal  to  the  illuftrious  fubjcft.  The  burning  of  Charleftown, 
though  a  place  of  great  trade,  did  not  difcourage  the  provincials.  It 
excited  refentment  and  execration,  but  not  any  difpofition  to  fubmit. 
Such  was  the  high-toned  ftate  of  the  public  mind,  and  fo  great  the  in- 
difference for  property,  when  put  in  competition  with  liberty,  tliat  mi. 
Utary  conflagrations,  though  they  diftrefled  and  impo^erinied,  had  no 
tendency  to  fubdue  the  Colonifts.  They  might  anfwer  in  the  old 
tvorld,  but  were  not  calculated  for  the  new,  where  the  war  was  under- 
taken,  not  for  a  change  of  mafters,  but  for  fecuring  efleniial  rights.  The 
aftionat  Breed's  Hill,  or  Bunker's  Hill,  as  it  has  been  commonly  called, 
produced  many  r.nd  very  important  confequences.  It  taught  the  Rritifh 
fomuch  rcfpeft  for  Americans  intrenched  behind  works,  that  their  fub- 
ferjuent  operations  were  retarded  with  a  caution  that  v/afted  away  a 
whole  campaign  to  very  little  purpofe.  It  added  to  the  confi- 
dence the  Americans  begr.n  to  have  in  their  own  abilities  -,  but 
inferences,  very  iniurious  to  the  future  interefts  of  America,  were 
drawn  from  llie  good  condr.cl  of  the  new  troops  on  that  memorable 
day.  It  infpircd  fome  of  the  leading  m.embers  of  Congrefs  with 
fuch  hiph  ideas  of  what  might  be  done  by  militia,  or  men  engaged 
for  a  (hort  term  of  inliftmcni,  that  it  was  long  before  they  aflented  to 
ihc  eflablifhment  of  a  permr.ncnt  army.  Not  diltinguifhing  the  conti. 
nued  exertions  of  an  army  through  a  feries  of  years,  from  the  gallant 
efforts  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  led  direftly  to  aftion,  they 
were  flow  in  admitting  the  necdhty  of  permanent  troops.  Th'-y  con- 
ceived the  country  might  be  defended  by  the  occafional  exertion:;  of 
her  fons,  without  the  cxpence  and  danger  of  an  army  engaged  for  the 
war.  In  the  progrefs  of  hoftilities,  as  will  appear  in  the  fequel,  the 
militia  loft  much  of  their  firft  ardour,  while  leading  men  in  the  councils 
of  America,   trufting  to  its  con:ir.ua:.v  Cj  ncgktted  the  proper  time  of 
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recruiting  for  a  ferics  of  years.  From  the  want  of  perfevcranc?  in  the 
militia,  and  the  want  of  a  difciplined  (landing  army,  the  caufc  for 
which  arms  were  at  firft  taken  up,  was  more  than  once  brought  to  the 
brink  of  deftrudion. 

In  other  phices  the  fame  determined  fpirit  of  refiftancc  appeared  oil 
the  part  of  the  Americans.  Lord  North's  conciliatory  fcheme  was  ut- 
terly rejefted  by  the  affemblies  of  Pennfylvania  and  New  Jerfey,  and 
afterwards  in  every  other  colony.  The  commencement  of  hoftilitics 
at  Lexington  determined  the  colony  of  New  York,  which  had  hitherto 
continned  to  waver,  to  unite  with  the  reft;  and  as  the  fituation  of 
New  York  renders  it  uiuble  to  refill  an  attack  from  the  fea,  it  was  re- 
folved,  before  the  arrival  of  a  Britilh  fleet,  to  fecurc  the  military 
ftores,  fend  off  the  women  and  children,  and  tc  fet  fire  to  the  city  if  it 
was  ftill  found  incapable  of  defence.  The  exportation  of  provifions 
was  every  where  prohibited,  particularly  to  the  Britifh  fifliery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  to  fuch  colonies  of  America  as  fliould  ad- 
here to  the  Britifli  intereft.  Congrefs  refolved  on  the  eftablilhment  of 
an  army,  ami  of  a  lurge  paper  currency  in  order  to  fiipport  ir.  In  the 
inland  northern  colonies.  Colonels  Eaftonand  Ethan  Alleo,  without  re- 
ceiving any  orders  from  Congrefs,  or  communicating  their  defign  to 
any  body,  with  a  party  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  furpriied  the 
forts  or  Crown  Point,  Ticondcrago,  and  the  reft  that  form  a  communi- 
cation betwixt  the  Colonies  and  Canada.  On  this  occafion  two  hun- 
dred pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  their  hands,  beCdes  mortars,  and  a  larg© 
quantity  of  military  ftores,  together  with  two  armed  vellels,  and  ma- 
terials for  the  conftrudion  of  others. 

After  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  the  provincials  ereflcd  fortifica- 
tions on  the  heights  which  commanded  Charleftown,  and  ftrengthened 
the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  was  no  hope  of  driving  them  from 
thence  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  aflivity  and  boldnefs  aftonilhedthe 
Britilh  officers,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to  entertain  too  mean  an  opi- 
nion of  their  courage. 

The  troops,  thus  ftiut  up  in  Bofton,  were  foon  reduced  to  diftrefs. 
Their  neceflities  obliged  them  to  attempt  the  carrying  off  the  American 
cattle  on  the  iftands  before  Bofton,  which  produced  frequent  fkirmifties  ; 
but  the  provincials,  better  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  thefe 
Ihores,  landed  on  the  iflands,  dcft:oycd  or  carried  off  whatever  was  of 
my  ufe,  burned  the  light  houfe  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and 
took  prifoners  the  v/orkmen  fent  to  rej\iir  it,  as  well  as  a  party  of  ma- 
rines who  guarded  them.  Thus  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  nc- 
ccTity  of  fending  out  armed  veflels  to  make  prizes  indifcriminately  of 
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all  that  came  in  their  way,  and  of  landing  in  different  places  to  plunder 
for  fubfiftence  as  well  as  they  could. 

The  Congrefs,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  to  aft  with  all  the  vi. 
gour  which  its  conftituents  had  expefted.  Articles  of  confederation 
and  perpetual  union  were  drawn  up  and  folemnly  agreed  upon ;  by 
which  they  bound  themfelves. 

After  the  aftion  of  Bunker's  Hill,  however,  when  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  appeared  lefs  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  America  than  before, 
Congrefs  proceeded  formally  to  juftify  their  proceedings  in  a  declara- 
tion drawn  up  in  terms  more  expreffive,  and  well  calculated  to  excite 
attention. 

«  Were  it  poffible  (faidthey)  for  men  whoexercife  their  rcafon,  to 
believe  that  the  divine  Author  of  our  exiftence  intended  a  part  of  the 
human  race  to  hold  an  abfolure  property  in  and  unbounded  power 
over  others,  marked  out  by  His  infinite  goodnefs  and  wifdom  as  the 
objedls  of  a  legal  domination,  never  rightfully  refiftabic,  however  fe- 
vere  and  opprelfive ;  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  Colonies  might  at  lead 
require  from  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  fome  evidence  that  this 
dreadful  authority  over  them  had  been  granted  to  that  body  ;  but  a 
reverence  for  our  Great  Creator,  principles  of  humanity,  and  the  die- 
tates  of  common  fenfe  muft  convince  all  thofe  who  reflcft  upon  the 
fubjeft,  that  government  was  inftituted  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  and  ought  to  be  adminiftered  for  the  attainment  of  thar. 
end. 

"  The  legiflature  of  Great  Britain,  however,  ftimulated  by  an  inor- 
dinate paflion  for  power,  not  only  unjuftifiable,  but  which  they  know 
to  be  peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  conflitution  of  that  kingdom ; 
and  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  any  mode  of  contefl,  where  regard  fliould 
be  had  to  law,  truth,  or  right ;  have  at  length,  deferting  thofe,  at- 
tempted to  efFeft  their  cruel  and  impolitic  purpofe  of  enflaving  thefc 
Colonies  by  violence,  and  have  thereby  rendered  it  necefTary  for  us  to 
dofe  with  their  lafl  appeal  from  reafon  to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded 
that  aflembly  may  be,  by  their  intemperate  rage  for  unlimited  domi- 
nation,  fo  to  flight  juflice  in  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we  elleem  our- 
felves  bound  by  obligations  to  the  reft  of  the  world  to  make  known  the 
juflice  of  our  caufe." 

After  taking  notice  of  the  manner  in  which  their  anceflors  left  Bri- 
tain, the  happinefs  attending  the  mutual  friendly  commerce  betwixt 
that  country  and  her  Colonies,  and  the  remarkable  fuccefs  of  the  late 
war,  they  proceed  as  follows :  "  The  new  miniftry  finding  tliC  brave 
foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  ftill  Contending,  took 
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up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting  them  a  hafty  peace,  and  of  then  fub- 
duing  her  faithful  friends. 

"  Thefc  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  prc'- 
fent  viftories  without  bloodHied,  and  all  the  eafy  emoluments  of  ttatu- 
table  plunder.  The  uninterrupted  tenor  of  their  peaceable  and  refpeftful 
behaviour  from  the  beginning  of  their  colonization ;  their  dutifuli 
zealous,  and  ufeful  fervices  during  the  war,  though  fo  recently  and  amply 
acknowledged  in  the  mod  honourable  manner  by  his  Majefty,  by  the 
late  king,  and  by  parliament,  could  not  fave  them  from  the  intended  in- 
novations. Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  pernicious  projeft; 
and  alTuming  a  new  power  over  them,  has  in  the  courfe  of  eleven  years 
given  fuch  decilive  fpecimens  of  the  fpirit  and  confequences  attending 
this  power,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  efFcfls  of  acquiefcence  under  It. 

"  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  without  our  con- 
fcnt,  though  we  have  ever  exercifed  an  excluftve  right  to  difpofe  of  our 
own  property.  Statutes  have  been  paflcd  for  extending  the  jurifdiclion 
of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  vice-admiralty,  beyond  their  ancient 
limits ;  for  depriving  us  of  the  accuftomed  and  ineltimable  rights  of 
trial  by  jury,  in  cafes  afTeCting  both  life  and  property;  for  fufpending 
the  legiflature  of  one  of  our  colonies ;  for  interdiding  all  commerce  to 
the  capital  of  another;  and  for  altering  fundamentally  the  form  of 
government  eftablidied  by  charter,  and  fecured  by  a(^.s  of  its  own  legif- 
lature ;  and  folemnly  confirmed  by  the  crown  ;  for  exempting  the  mur- 
derers of  colonifts  from  legal  trial,  and  in  cftcft  from  punifament ;  for 
erefting  in  a  neighbouring  province,  acq':Jred  by  the  joint  arms  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  a  defpotifm  dangerous  to  our  very  cxiftence; 
and  for  quartering  foldiers  upon  the  colonills  in  time  of  a  profound 
peace.  It  has  alfo  been  refolved  in  parliament,  that  colonifts  charged 
with  committing  certain  oifences,  fiiall  be  tranfported  to  England  to  be 
trie-.!. 

"  R"«:  why  fhould  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ? — By  one 
ftatute  it  was  declared,  that  parliament  can  of  right  make  laws  to  bind 
us  in  all  cafes  whatever,  What  is  to  defend  us  againft  fo  enormous,  fo 
unlimited  a  power  ?  Not  a  fingle  pcrfon  who  affumes  it  is  chcien  by  us, 
or  is  fubjeft  to  our  controul  or  influence  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
all  of  them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  fuch  laws  j  and  an  American 
revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  oftenfible  purpofes  from  which  it  is 
raifed,  would  actually  lighten  their  own  burdens  in  proportion  as  it  in- 
creafes  ours. 

"  We  faw  the  mifery  to  which  fuch  defpotifm  would  reduce  us.  We 
for  ten  years  inceifaatly  and  inefiedually  befieged  the  thtone  as  fuppli- 
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cants;  we  rcafoned,  we  remonftrafcd  with  parliament  in  the  moft  mild 
and  decent  language;  but  adaiiiuilrafion,  fcnfible  that  we  IVoiiId  re- 
gard thefe  meafiires  as  treemen  ought  to  do,  Tent  over  fleets  and  armifs 
to  enforce  them. 

"We  have  purfued  every  temperate,  every  refpeiflfiil  meafiire ;  wc 
have  even  proceeded  to  break  oii'  all  commercial  interconrfe  with  our 
fellow-fubjeds  as  our  laft  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attachment  to 
no  nation  on  earth  would  fupplam  our  attai-hmcnt  to  liberty :  tliis  v/c 
flattered  ourfclves  was  the  nltimate  Itep  of  the  controverfy ;  but  fubfc- 
quent  events  have  fliown  how  vain  was  this  hoje  of  finding  moueratioii 
in  our  enemies ! 

*'  The  Lords  and  Commons,  in  their  addrefs  in  the  month  of  February, 
(aid,  that. a  rebellion  at  that  time  adually  exifled  in  the  province  of  Maf- 
fachufett's  Bay  ;  and  that  thofe  concerned  in  it  had  been  counten.inced 
and  encouraged  by  unla>vful  combinations  and  engagements  entered  into 
by  his  Majcrty's  fubjetts  in  feveral  of  the  colonies  ;  and  therefore  they 
befought  his  Majefty  that  he  would  take  the  moft  effef'iual  meafures  to 
enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  fupreme  legif. 
lature.  Soon  after  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  whole  colonies  with 
foreign  countries  was  cut  oft'  by  an  aft  of  parliament ;  by  another* 
feveral  of  them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  fiflieries  in  the  feas 
near  their  coafts,  on  which  they  always  depended  for  their  fubfiftence; 
and  large  reinforccmcjits  of  fliips  and  troops  were  immediately  fent  over 
to  General  Gage." 

*'  Fruitlefs  were  all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  eloquence  of  an  il- 
luflrious  band  of  the  moll  dillinguiflied  peers  and  commoners,  who  nobly 
and  ftrenuoufly  affcrted  thejullice  of  our  caufe,  to  flay,  or  even  to  miti- 
gate, the  heedlefs  fury,  with  v/hich  th,efe  accumulated  outrages  were 
hurried  on.  Equally  fruitlefs  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of  London, 
of  Briftol,  and  many  other  refpeftable  towns  in  our  favour." 

After  having  reproached  parliament,  General  Gage,  and  the  Rritifh 
government  in  general,  they  proceeded  thus :  "  We  are  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  chooling  an  unconditional  fubmilTion  to  tyranny  or  re- 
fiftance  by  force.  The  latter  Is  our  choice.  We  have  counted  the  cod 
of  this  conteft,  and  find  nothing  fo  dreadful  as  voluntary  11a  very.  Ho- 
nour, jitftice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  furrendcr  that  free-'oin 
which  we  received  from  our  gallant  ancellors,  and  which  our  innt^.t'iu 
pollerity  have  a  right  to  receive  from  us.  Our  caufe  is  jull ;  our  union 
ii  perfeft ;  our  internal  refources  are  great  .u:.',  if  nccelfary,  forei,;n 
alTiftance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  fight  not  for  glory  or  cjnquci! , 
we  rxh-ibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  fpedaclc  of  a  people  atU!t.l.;;d 
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by  unprovoked  enemies.  They  hoaft  of  their  privileges  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  yet  proffer  no  milder  conditions  than  fcrvitude  or  death.  In 
our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright, 
for  the  proteftion  of  our  property  acquired  by  the  honeft  induftry  of 
our  forefathers  and  our  own,  againft  violence  adually  offered,  we  have 
taken  up  arms ;  we  fliall  lay  tlicm  down  when  hoftilities  Ihall  ceafe  on 
the  part  of  our  aggrcffors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being  renewed  fliall  be 
removed, — and  not  before." 

Thcfe  are  fomc  of  the  mofl  {Iriking  pnffages  in  the  declaration  of 
congrefb'  on  taking  up  arms  a^ainfl  Great  Britain,  and  dated  July  fith 
1775.     The  determined  fpirit  which  it  fliews,  ought  to  have  convinced 
Enojand,  that  the  conqucll  of  .\inorica  was  an  event  fcarce  ever  to  be  ex- 
pci^lod.     In  every   other  refpcdl  an  equal  fpirit  was  fiicwn  ;  and   tlie 
rulers  of  the  Britifh  nation  had  the  mortification  to  fee  thofe  v/hom  they 
ftyled  rebels  and  traitors,  fuccced  in  negociations  in  which  they  them- 
t  ]        felvps  were  utterly  foiled.     In  the  paiiing  of  the  Quebec  bill,  miniftry 
IJ        had  flattered  thcmfclves  that  the  Canadians  would  be  fo  much  attached 
to  them,  on  account  of  rcfloring  the  French  laws,  that  they  would  very 
readily  join  in  any  attempt  agaiiift  the  colonics  who  had  reprobated  that 
bill   in  fuch  ftrong  terms :  but  in  this,  as  in  every  thing  elfc  indeed, 
they  found  thcmfclves  mifl:akcn.     The  Canadians  having  been  fubjeft  . 
to  Britain  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  being  thus  rendered  fenfible 
of  the  fuperior  advantages  of  Uritifli  government,  received  the  bill  itfelf 
witli  evident  marks  of  difapprobation  ;  nay,  reprobated  it  as  tyrannical 
and  oppreflivc.     A  fchemc  had  been  formed  for  General  Carleton,  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  to  raife  an  army  of  Canadians  wherewith  to  a£l 
agai.)ft  the  Americans;  and  fo  fanguine  were  the  hopes  of  adminiftration 
in  this  refpeft,  that  they  had   fent  twenty  thoufand  ftand  cf  arms,  and 
a  great  quantity  of  military  fl:ores,  to  Quebec  for  the  purpofe.     Rut  the 
people,  though  they  did  not  join  the  Americans,  yet  were  found  im- 
moveable in   their  purpfe  to  {land  n:^uter.     j^pplicaiion  v.as  made  iO 
the  bifliOp  ;  but  he  decline^  ro  interpofe  his  influence,  as  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  PopiOi  clergy :  fo  that  the  utmoft  efforts  of  governnie'nt  in 
this  province  were  fjund  to  anfwer  little  or  no  purpofe. 

The  Britifli  adminillration  next  tried  to  engage  tlic  Indians  in  their 
caufe.  But  thoi;gh  agents  were  difperfed  among  tl;cin  with  large  pre- 
fcnts  to  the  chiefs,  they  univerfally  replied,  that  th.;y  did  not  undcrftand 
the  nature  of  the  (juarrel,  nor  could  they  diftinguiih  whctlier  thofe  who 
dwelt  in  America  or  on  tlic  other  fide  of  the  ocean  ncrc  in  fault :  but 
they  were  furprifed  to  fee  Engliflimcn  afic  their  afliilance  againll  one 
another;  and  advifed  them  to  be  reconciled,  and  not  to  think  of  fiicd- 
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ding  the  blood  of  their  brethren. — To  the  rcprcfentations  of  Congrcfs 
they  paid  more  refpedt.  Thcfe  fct  forth,  that  (he  linglifli  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  ocean  had  taken  up  arms  toenflavc,  not  only  their  country- 
men in  America,  but  the  Indians  alfo  ;  and  if  the  latter  Ihould  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  colonilb,  they  thcmrdvcs  would  foon  be  reduced 
to  a  ftatc  of  flavery  alfo.  By  arguments  of  this  kind  thefe  favages  were 
engaged  to  remain  neuter;  and  thus  the  coloiiills  were  freed  from  a  rnoft 
dangerous  enemy.  On  this  occafion  the  Congrefs  thonght  proper  to 
hold  a  folemn  conference  with  the  difil-rent  tribes  of  Indians.  The 
fpecch  made  by  them  on  the  occafion  is  curious,  but  too  long  to  be 
fully  inferted.  The  following  is  a  fpccimen  of  the  European  mode  of 
addrefling  thefe  people : 

«  Brothers,  vSachems,  and  Warriors ! 

«'  We,  the  delegates  from  the  Twelve  United  Provinces,  now  fittinij 
in  general  Congrefs  at  Philadelphia,  fend  their  talk  to  you  our  bro- 

thers. 

«<  Brothers  and  Friends  now  attend ! 

*<  When  our  fathers  croffed  the  great  water,  and  came  over  to  this 
land,  the  King  of  England  gave  them  a  talk,  afluring  them  that  they 
and  their  children  (hould  be  his  children  ;  and  that  if  they  would 
leave  their  native  countr}',  and  make  fcttlemcnts,  and  live  here,  and 
buy  and  fell,  and  trade  with  their  brethren  beyond  the  water,  they 
(hould  ftill  keep  hold  of  the  fame  covenant-chain,  and  enjoy  peace; 
and  it  was  covenanted,  that  the  fields,  houfes,  goods,  and  poffeirions, 
which  our  fathers  (hould  acquire,  fnould  remain  to  them  as  their  own, 
aud  be  their  childrens  for  ever,  and  at  their  fole  difpofal, 

"  Brothers  and  Friends  open  a  kind  oar! 

"  We  will  now  tell  you  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  the  counfellors  of 
King  George  and  the  inhabitants  and  colonies  of  America. 

"  Many  of  his  counfellors  have  perfuaded  him  to  break  the  covenant- 
chain,  and  not  to  fend  us  any  more  good  talks.  They  have  prevailed 
upon  him  to  enter  into  a  covenant  againft  us ;  and  have  torn  afundcr, 
and  caft  behind  their  backs,  the  good  old  covenant  which  their  anceftors 
and  ours  entered  into,  and  took  ftrong  hold  of.  They  now  tell  us  they 
will  put  their  hands  into  our  pocket  without  afking,  as  though  it  were 
their  own  ;  and  at  their  pleafure  they  will  take  from  us  our  charters,  or 
written  civil  conftiiutlon,  which  we  love  as  our  lives;  alfo  our  planta- 
tions, our  houfes,  and  goods,  whenever  they  pleafe,  without  alking  our 
leave.  They  tell  u?i,  that  our  veffels  may  go  to  that  or  this  ifland  in 
the  fca,  but  to  this  or  that  particular  illand  we  (hall  not  trade  anymore; 
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aud  in  cafe  of  our  noii-compiiancc  with  thefe  new  orders,  they  ftiut  up 
our  harbours. 

*♦  Brothers,  wc  live  on  the  fame  ground  with  you  ;  the  fame  land  it 
our  common  birth-place.  We  defirc  to  fit  down  under  tiic  fame  tree  of 
pr?cc  with  you  ;  let  us  water  its  roots,  and  chcriili  thr  "rjwtli,  till  the 
large  leaves  and  flourifliing  branches  fhali  extend  to  the  .  tting  fun,  and 
reach  the  (kies.  If  any  thing  difagreoablc  Ihould  ever  fall  out  l-.ctwecn 
us,  the  Twelve  United  Colonics,  and  you,  the  Six  Nations,  to  wound  our 
peace,  let  us  immediately  feek  meafures  for  healing  the  breach.  From 
the  prefent  fituation  of  our  affairs,  we  juclwe  it  expedient  to  kindle  up  a 
fmall  fire  at  Albany,  where  we  may  hearcacli  other's  voice,  and  difcivvfc 
our  minds  fully  to  one  another." 

The  other  remarkable  tranfadlions  of  this  Congrefs  were  the  ultimate 
refufal  of  the  conciliatory  propofal  made  by  Lord  Nortli,  of  which  fuch 
fanguine  expedlations  had  been  formed  by  the  Rnglilh  rninillry;  and 
appointing  a  generaliflimo  to  command  thrir  anv.iep,  which  were  now 
very  numerous.  The  perfon  chofen  ibr  this  purpofe  was  George  Wadi- 
ington  :  a  man  fo  univerfally  beloved,  that  he  was  raifed  to  fuch  an 
high  ftation  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  Congrefs  :  and  his  fubfcquent 
conduct  fliowed  him  every  way  worthy  of  it,  Horace  Gates  and  Charles 
Lee,  two  iinglifh  ofiicers  of  confiderable  reputation,  were  alfo  chofen; 
the  former  an  adjutant-general,  the  fecond  a  major-general.  Artemus 
Ward,  Phil'p  Schuyler,  and  Ifrael  Putnam,  were  likewife  nouiinated 
major-generals.  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David  Wooftcr, 
William  Heath,  Jofcph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and 
Nathaniel  Green,  were  chofen  brip;adier-generals  at  the  fame  time. 

Congrefs  had  now  alfo  the  fatisfadion  to  receive  deputies  from  the 
colony  of  Georgia,  cxprefling  a  defire  to  join  the  confederacy.  The 
rcafons  they  gave  fur  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  Britain  were,  that  the 
conduft  of  parliament  towards  the  other  colonies  had  been  oppreflive; 
that  though  the  obnoxious  ads  had  not  been  extended  to  them,  tliey 
could  view  this  only  as  an  omifllon,  becaufe  of  the  feeming  little  con- 
fequcnc*  of  their  colony  :  and  therefore  looked  upon  it  rather  to  be  a 
flight  than  a  favour.  At  the  fame  time  they  framed  a  petition  to  the 
King,  fimilar  to  that  fent  by  the  other  colonies,  and  which  met  with  a 
fimilar  reception. 

The  fuccefs  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  Americans  in  all 
their  meafures,  now  emboldened  them  to  think  not  only  of  defend- 
ing themfelves,  but  likewife  of  ading  oftenfivcly  againft  Great 
Britaia.  The  conqueft  of  Canada  appeared  an  objeft  within  their 
feach,  and  that  one  would  be  attended  with  many  advantages ;  and  as  an 
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invafionof  that  province  was  lately  facilitared  by  the  fakin' of  Crou-rj 
point  and  TtconJerago,  it  was  relolvcd,  if  poilihlc,  to  penetrate  tli.it 
way  into  Canada,  and  rvducc  Q^iclifc  during;  (he  winter,  before  the 
fleets  and  armies,  which  they  were  wrll  .ilTurcd  would  fail  tliither  from 
Britain,  fliould  arrive.  By  order  of  Con^n-r,  tlieretbre,  tiircc  ihoufand 
rncn  were  put  under  the  command  of  Ccner.ils  \Ionr;^nniery  antl  Schuv- 
ler,  wi'h  orders  to  proceed  to  Lake  Champlnin,  from  whence  they 
were  to  be  conveyed  in  (lat-hottomed  boats  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Sard,  a  branch  of  the  great  river  St.  Laurence,  and  on  which  is  fituated 
a  fort  of  the  fame  name  with  the  river.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were 
oppofed  by  General  Carlcton,  governor  of  Canada  ;  a  man  of  gnat 
aftivity  and  experience  in  v  ar  ;  who,  with  a  very  few  troops,  had  hi- 
therto been  able  to  keep  in  awe  the  difidfe^ted  people  of  Canada,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  repreieiitiuions  of  the  colonills.  He  had  now  aug- 
mcntcd  his  army  by  a  confiderable  number  of  Indian^,  and  promifed 
even  in  his  prcfcnt  fituation  to  make  a  very  formidable  refiftancc. 

As  foon  as  General  Montgomery  arrived  at  Crown  Point,  he  received 
information  that  fcveral  armed  vcflels  were  ftntioncd  at  St.  John's,  a 
ftrong  fort  on  tl.e  Sorcl,  with  a  view  to  pievenc  his  crofTmg  the  lake; 
on  which  he  took  poCcfiion  of  the  ifland  which  commands  the  mouth  of 
the  Sorcl,  and  by  which  he  could  prevent  them  from  entering  the  lake. 
In  corjunfiion  with  General  Schu}'ler,  he  next  proceeded  to  St.  John's; 
but  finding  tiiat  place  too  ftron;^,  he  landed  on  a  part  of  the  country 
confidcrablj'  dirtant,  and  full  of  woods  and  Avamps.  From  thence, 
however,  they  were  driven  by  a  party  of  Indians  whom  General  Carle- 
ton  had  employed. 

The  provincial  army  was  now  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  i/lnnd  of 
which  they  had  at  firll  taken  i^ofrdTon ;  where  General  Schuyler  being 
taken  ill,  Montgomery  was  left  to  command  alone.  His  firll  flcp  was 
to  gain  over  the  Indians  whom  General  Carlcton  had  cmploj  ed,  and 
this  he  in  a  great  rneafurc  accomplifhed  ;  aft'-r  which,  on  receiving  the 
full  number  of  troops  app')inted  for  his  expedition,  he  determined  to  lay 
fiege  to  St.  John's.  ]n  this  he  was  facilitated  by  the  reduiftijn  of 
Chamblee,  a  fmall  fort  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  found  a  large 
fupply  of  powder.  An  at'.cmp.t  was  made  by  General  Carlcton  to  relieve 
the  place;  for  which  )-.iir}-.ofe  he  with  great  pains  eolhdted  about  one 
thoufand  Canadians,  v,hile  Colonel  Maclean  propofed  to  raife  a  regi- 
ment  of  the  Highlanders  who  had  emigrated  from  iheir  own  country 
to  America. 

But  while  General  Carlcton  was  on  his  march  with  thefe  new  levies, 
l.e  v.-as  attacked  hy  a  faperior  force  of  provincials,  and  utterly  defeated; 
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wliich  iH-lnij  made  known  to  another  body  i-f  t 

Colonel  Maclcun,  they  abaivloncd  him  witliout  iii  i^mg  ■«  uluw,  dnd  he 

was  obliged  to  retreat  to  C^icbrc. 

'i'he  defeat  of  General  L'arleton  was  a   fuT.  rcci>nipcr       to  the 

Americans  for  that  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  wIiIlu  i.^d  hapj  d  (ome 
time  before.  The  fucjcfs  uhich  had  attended  this  gentleman  againJ*" 
Crown  Point  and  'I"icoi».  ago  had  emboldened  him  to  make  a  fimilaw 
attempt  on  Montreal ;  but  ocing  attacked  by  the  militia  of  the  placr- 
fupported  by  a  detachment  of  regulars,  he  >\as  cntirtl/  defeated  and  taken 
prifoner. 

As  the  defeat  of  General  Carletnn  and  the  dcfertion  of  Maclean's 
forces  left  n.)  room  for  the  garrifon  of  St.  John's  to  hope  for  any  relief, 
they  now  confented  to  furrendcr  themfelve;i  prifoners  of  war;  but  were 
in  other  rcfpedts  treated  with  great  humaiiit}'.  They  were  in  number 
hve  hundred  regulars  and  two  hundred  Canadians,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  Frcncli  nobility,  who  had  been  veryaifti\e  in  promoting 
the  caufc  of  Eriiain,  aniung  their  ccuntrymen. 

General  Montgomery  next  took  meafurcs  to  prevent  the  Bricilh 
flupping  from  pafllng  dtnvn  the  river  from  Montreal  to  Quebec.  This 
he  accomplifhcd  fo  efFcCflaaily,  th:'.t  the  whole  wcie  taken.  The  town 
itfclf  was  obliged  to  furrcnder  at  difcretion  ;  and  it  v.asvvith  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  General  Carleton  cfcapcd  in  an  o^-cn-boat  by  the  favour 
of  a  dark  night. 

No  further  obftacle  now  remained  in  the  way  of  the  Americans  to  the 
capital,  cKcept  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  country;  and  thefc 
indeed  were  very  confulerable.  Nothing,  hov,e\ er,  could  damp  the  ar- 
dour of  the  provincials.  Notwith  (landing  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
November,  and  the  depth  of  winter  was  at  hand,  Colonel  Arnold  formed 
a  defign  of  penetrating  through  woods,  moraflbs,  and  the  mofl;  fright- 
ful folitudcs,  from  New  England  to  Canada,  by  a  nearer  way  than  that 
which  Montgomery  had  chofen ;  and  this  he  accomplilhed  in  fpite  of 
every  difficulty,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  all  who  faw  or  heard  of  the  at- 
tempt. This  defperate  march,  however,  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
ducive to  any  good  purpofe.  A  third  part  of  his  men  under  another 
colonel  had  abandoned  him  by  the  way,  under  pretence  of  want  of  pro- 
vifions ;  the  total  want  of  artillery  rendered  his  prefence  infignificant 
before  a  place  ftrongly  fortified  ;  and  the  fmallnefs  of  his  army  rendered 
it  even  doubtful  whether  lie  could  have  taken  the  town  by  furprife. 
The  Canadians  indeed  were  amazed  at  the  exploit,  and  their  inclina- 
tion to  revolt  from  Britain  was  fomewhat  augmented  ;  but  none  of  them 
as  jQt  took  up  arras  in  behalf  of  Aa^erica.  The  confternation  into  which 
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ihc  town  of  Quebec  was  tlirown,  proved  detrimental  rather  than  other. 
wife  to  the  ex|Teditioii ;  as  it  doubled  the  vigilance  and  acUvity  of  the 
inhabitant!,  to  prevent  any  furprife  ;  and  the  appearance  oi  common  dan- 
ger united  all  parties,  who,  bcf  irr  the  arrival  of  Arnold,  wero  contending 
moll  violenily  with  one  another.  He  was  therchjie  obliged  to  content 
himfclf  with  blocking  up  the  avenues  to  the  town,  in  ordrr  to  dlUrcfs 
the  garrifon  for  want  of  provifums;  and  even  tliis  he  was  unable  to  do 
efFcftually,  by  re. > Ton  of  the  Hnall  number  ot  his  men. 

The  matter  was  not  much  mcnJ  "d  by  the  arrival  of  CJeucral  Mont- 
gomery. The  force  he  had  with  him,  even  when  i;  ited  witii  that  of 
Arnold,  was  too  infignificant  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  a  place  fo 
flrungly  fortified,  efpccially  with  the  aflillance  t.nly  of  a  few  mortars 
and  field-pieces.  After  the  fiegc  had  continued  through  the  month  of 
December,  General  Montgomery,  confcious  that  he  could  accomplifh  his 
end  no  other  way  than  by  furprife,  refolvcd  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
laft  day  of  the  year  1775.  The  mothod  he  took  at  this  tin\c  was  per- 
haps the  beft  that  human  wifdom  could  devife.  Me  advanced  by  bre;ik 
of  day,  in  the  midft  of  an  heavy  fall  of  fnow,  which  covered  his  men 
from  the  fight  of  the  enemy.  Two  real  attacks  were  made  by  himfelf 
and  Colonel  Arnold,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  feigned  attacks  were 
made  on  two  other  places,  thus  to  diiliad  the  garrifon,  and  make  them 
divide  their  forces.  One  of  the  real  attacks  was  made  by  the  people  of 
New  York,  and  the  other  by  thofe  of  New  Enghmd,  under  Arnold. 
Their  hopes  of  furprifing  the  place,  however,  were  defeated  by  the  fignul 
for  the  attack  being,  through  foine  niiilake,  gi\en  too  foon.  General 
Montgomery  himfelf  had  the  moll  dangerous  place,  being  obliged  to 
pafs  between  the  rivci  and  fomc  high  rocks  on  which  the  Upper  Town 
Hands ;  fo  that  he  vvas  forced  to  make  what  hade  he  could  to  clofe 
with  the  enemy.  His  fate,  however,  was  now  decided.  Having  forced 
the  firft  barrier,  a  violent  difcharge  of  inuiketry  and  grape  (hot  from  the 
fecond  killed  him,  his  principal  officers,  and  the  moft  of  the  party  he 
commanded  ;  on  which  thofe  who  remained  immediately  retreated. 
Colonel  Arnold  in  the  mean  time  made  a  defperatre  attack  on  the  Lower 
Town,  and  carried  one  of  the  barriers  after  an  an  obllinate  refiilance  of 
an  hour;  but  in  the  aftion  he  himfelf  received  a  wound,  which  obliged 
him  to  withdraw.  The  attack,  however,  was  continued  by  the  officers 
whom  he  had  left,  and  another  barrier  forced  :  but  the  garrifon,  now 
perceiving  that  .-;othing  was  to  be  feared  except  from  that  quarter,  col- 
Icfled  their  whole  for  '  n^aiidlit ;  and,  after  a  defperate  engagement 
of  three  hours,  ovcrpowcre  the  Proviiicials,  aiid  obliged  them  to  fur- 
xcnder. 
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In  this  a5linn  the  valour  of  the  provincial  troops  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded. Such  .T  terrible  difadcr  left  no  hope  remaining  of  the  accom- 
plifhincnt  of  their  purpofc,  as  General  Arnold  could  now  fcarce  number 
right  hundred  cfTeftive  men  under  his  command.  He  did  not,  however, 
abandon  the  province,  or  even  remove  to  a  greater  diftance  than  three 
miles  from  Quebec  ;  and  here  he  ftill  found  means  to  annoy  the  garrifon 
very  confid<rably  by  intercepting  their  provifjons.  The  Canadians, 
notwithftanding  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  American  .Trms,  ftill  continued 
friendly;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  fuftain  the  hardfhips  of  a  winter 
f'Uampment  in  that  moft  fevere  climate.  The  Congrefs,  far  from  paf* 
fing  any  ccnfiirc  on  him  for  his  miiifortune,  created  him  a  brigadier- 
general. 

While  hollilities  were  thus  carried  on  with  vigour  in  the  north,  the 
flame  of  contention  was  gradually  extending  itfelf  in  the  fouth.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  was  involved  in  difputes  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  had  taken  place  in  other  colonies.  Thcfc  had  proceeded 
fo  far  that  the  aflembly  was  diffolvcd ;  which  in  this  province  was  at- 
tended  with  a  confequence  unknown  to  the  reft.  As  Virginia  contained 
a  great  number  of  flaves.  it  was  neceflary  that  a  militia  fliould  be  kept 
conflantly  on  foot  to  keep  them  in  awe.  During  the  diffolution  of  the 
alTembly  the  militia-Iaws  expired ;  and  the  people,  after  complaining  of  the 
danger  they  were  in  from  the  negroes,  formed  a  convention,  which  en- 
aftcd,  that  each  county  (hould  raife  a  quota  for  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince. Dunmore,  on  this,  removed  the  powder  from  Williamfturg ; 
which  created  fuch  difcontents,  that  an  immediate  quarrel  would  proba- 
bly  have  enfued,  had  not  the  n  erchants  of  the  town  undertaken  to  ob- 
tain fatisfaftion  for  the  injury  fuppofed  to  be  done  to  the  community. 
1  his  tranquillity,  however,  was  foon  interrupted ;  the  people,  alarmed 
by  a  report  that  an  armed  party  on  their  way  from  the  man  of  war 
where  the  powder  had  been  depofited,  aflembled  in  arms,  and  deter- 
mined to  oppofe  by  force  any  farther  removals.  In  fome  of  the  confe- 
rences which  paffcd  at  this  time,  the  Governor  let  fall  fome  unguarded 
exprefllons,  fuch  as  threatening  them  with  fetting  tip  the  royal  ftandard, 
proclaiming  liberty  to  the  negroes,  deftroying  the  town  of  WilJiamlburg, 
5,c.  which  were  afterwards  made  public,  and  exaggerated  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  greatly  to  increafe  the  public  ferment. 

The  people  now  held  frequent  aflemblies.  Some  of  them  took  up  arms 
with  a  dcfign  to  force  the  governor  to  reftore  the  powder,   and  to  take 
the  public  money  into  their  own  pofleflion  :  but  on  their  way  to  Wil-  _ 
liamiburgh  for  this  p<»rpofe,  they  were  met  by  the  receiver  general,  who 
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became  fccurit/  for  the  payment  for  the  gunpowder,  and  the  inhabitanta 
promifed  to  take  care  of  t!ic  magazine  and  public  revenue. 

By  this  infurreftion  the  governor  was  Ai  much  intimidated,  that  he 
fent  his  family  on  board  a  man  of  war.  He  himfclf,  hi)\vc\cr,  iflu^d 
a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  the  behaviour  of  the  pei  fun  who 
promoted  the  tumult  treafonablc,  accufed  the  people  of  difaffedion,  &c. 
On  their  part  they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in  recriminating;  and 
fome  letters  of  his  to  Britain  being  about  the  fame  time  difcovcred,  con- 
fequences  enfued  extremely  fimllar  to  thofe  which  had  been  occafioi.ijd 
by  thofe  of  Mr.  Hutchinfon  at  Bofton. 

In  this  ftate  of  confufion  the  Governor  thought  it  necciT.iry  to  f  irtify 
his  palace  with  artillery,  and  procure  a  party  of  maiii-.e.s  to  guard  it, 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  propofal  arriving  alfo  about  the  fame  time, 
he  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  caufe  the  people  to  comply  with  it. 
The  arguments  he  ufed  were  fuch  as  mull  do  him  honour;  and  had  not 
matters  already  gone  to  fuch  a  pitch,  it  is  highly  probable  that  fome  at- 
tention would  have  been  paid  to  them.  '•  The  view,  he  faid,  in  which 
the  colonies  ought  to  behold  this  conciliatory  propofal  was  no  more  than 
an  earneft  admonition  from  Great  Britain  to  relieve  her  wants  :  that  the 
utmoft  condefcendence  had  been  ufed  in  the  mode  of  application ;  no 
determinate  fum  having  been  fixed,  as  it  was  thought  molt  worthy  of 
Britifti  generofity  to  take  what  they  thought  could  be  convenient  fpareti, 
and  likewife  to  leave  the  mode  of  raifing  it  to  themfelves,"  &c.  But 
the  clamour  and  diffatisfaftion  were  now  fo  univerfal,  that  nothing  elfe 
could  be  attended  to.  The  Governor  had  called  an  alTembly  for  the 
purpofe  of  laying  this  conciliatory  propofal  before  them  ;  but  it  had 
been  little  attended  to.  The  affembly  began  their  fcllion  by  inquiries 
into  the  ftate  of  the  magazine.  It  had  been  broken  into  by  fome  ofthr 
•  townfmen ;  for  which  reafon  fpring-guns  had  been  placed  there  bv  tlic 
Governor,  which  difcharged  th,fmfelves  upon  the  offenders  at  their  en- 
trance :  thcfe  circumftances,  with  others  of  a  fimilar  kind,  raiTed  hich 
9  violent  uproar,  that  as  foon  as  the  preliminary  bufinefs  of  the  fedion 
was  over,  the  Governor  retired  o;i  hoard  a  man  of  war,  informing  the  af- 
fembly that  he  durft  no  longer  trull  himfcU  on  (hore.  This  produced  a  long 
courfe  of  difputation,  which  ended  in  a  pofitive  refufal  of  the  Governor 
to  truft  himfelf  again  in  Williamilnirg,  even  to  give  his  aflent  to  the  hill, 
which  could  not  be  pafied  without  it,  and  though  the  affembly  offered 
to  bind  themfelves  for  his  jicrfoiial  falety.  In  his  turn  he  requelted  them 
to  meet  him  on  board  the  man  of  w  ar,  where  h**  then  was ;  but  this 
propofal  was  rejefted,  and  all  further  corrcfpondence  containing  ths 
leoft  appearance  of  friendiliip  was  difcoutiuucd, 
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T.ord  Dunmore,  thus  deprived  of  his  government,  attempted  to  re- 
duce by  force  thofe  whom  he  could  no  longer  govern.  Some  of  the 
moll  ftronuous  adherents  to  the  Eritiili  caufe,  whom  their  zeal  had  ren- 
dered obnoxious  at  home,  now  repaired  to  him.  He  was  alfo  joined 
by  numbers  of  black  flaves.  With  thefe,  and  the  affiftance  of  the  Britifll 
fliipping,  he  was  for  fome  time  enabled  to  carry  on  a  kind  of  predatory 
war,  fufficient  to  hurt  and  exafperate,  but  not  to  fubdue.  After  fome 
inconfiderable  attempts  on  land,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  flaves,  and 
fctting  up  the  royal  ftandard,  he  took  up  his  refidence  at  Norfolk,  a  ma- 
ritime town  of  fome  confequence,  where  the  people  were  better  zf- 
fedtt'd  to  Britain  than  in  moft  other  places.  A  confiderable  force,  how- 
ever, was  coHe6led  againft  him  ;  and  the  natural  impetuofity  of  his  tem- 
per prompting  him  to  aft  againft  them  with  more  courage  than  caution, 
he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  obl'ged  to  retire  to  his  (hipping,  which 
was  now  crowded  by  the  number  of  thofe  who  had  incurred  the  refent- 
ment  of  the  Provincials. 

In  the  mean  time  a  fchcme  of  the  utmoft  magnitude  and  importance 
was  formed  by  one  Mr.  Conolly,  a  Pennfyhanian,  of  an  intrepid  and 
afpiring  difpofiricn,  and  attached  to  the  caufe  of  Britain.  The  firft 
ikp  of  this  plan  was  to  enter  into  a  league  v/ith  the  Ohio  Indians, 
This  he  communicated  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  it  received  his  approba- 
tion :  Upon  which  Conolly  fet  out,  and  aftually  fucceeded  in  his  de- 
(ign.  On  his  return  he  was  difpatchcd  to  General  Gage,  from  whom 
he  received  a  colonel's  commiinon,  and  fet  out  in  order  to  accomplilh 
the  remainder  of  his  fchcme.  The  plan  in  general  was,  that  he  Ihould 
return  to  the  Ohio,  where,  by  the  afiillance  of  the  Britilh  and  Indians  in 
thefe  parts,  he  was  to  penetrate  through  the  back  fettlements  into 
Virginia,  and  join  Lord  Dunmore  at  Alexandria.  But  by  an  accident 
very  naturally  to  be  expedcd,  he  was  difcovered,  taken  prifoner,  and 
tlifown  into  a  dungeon. 

In  the  fouthern  colonies  of  Carolina  the  governors  were  expelled  and 
obliged  to  take  refuse  on  board  of  men  of  war,  as  Lord  Dunmore  had 
b^en  and  Mr.  Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  on  a  charge  of  at- 
tempting to  raife  the  back-fettlers,  confifting  chiefly  of  Scots  High- 
landers, againft  the  colony.  Having  fecured  themfelves  againft  any 
attempts  froin  thefe  enemies,  however,  they  proceeded  to  regulate  their 
internal  concerns  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  colonies ;  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  1775,  Britain  beheld  the  whole  of  America  united 
againft  her  in  the  moft  determined  oppofition.  Hervaft  pofleflions  of  that 
trad  of  land  -.» ere  now  reduced  to  thelingle  townof  Bofton;  in  which  her 
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forces  were  beficgcd  by  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  apparently  not 
able  to  cope,  and  by  whom  they  mud  of  courfe  exped  in  a  very  (hort 
time  to  be  expelled.  The  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bollon,  indeed, 
was  peculiarly  unhappy.  After  having  failed  in  their  attempts  to  leave 
the  town,  General  Gage  had  confcntcd  to  allow  them  to  retire  with  their 
cffefts;  but  afterwards,  for  what  reafon  does  not  well  appear,  he  reful'cd 
to  fulfil  his  promife.  When  he  refigned  his  place  to  General  Howe  in 
Oftober  1775,  the  latter,  apprehenfive  that  they  might  give  intelligence 
of  the  fituation  of  the  Britilh  troops,  ttridly  prohibited  any  perfon  from 
leaving  the  place  under  pain  of  military  execution.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinue' 'ill  the  month  of  March  1776,  when  the  town  was  evacuated. 

On  the  2d  of  that  month,  General  Walhington  opened  a  battery  on 
the  weft  fide  pf  the  town,  from  whence  it  was  bombarded  with  a  heavy 
fire  of  cannon  at  the  fame  time ;  and  three  days  after,  it  was  attacked 
by  another  battery  from  the  eaftern  fhore.  This  terrible  attack  con- 
tinued for  fourteen  days  without  intermiffion  ;  when  General  f  lowe, 
finding  the  place  no  longer  t  enable,  determined  if  poflible  to  drive  the 
enemy  from  their  works.  Preparations  were  therefore  made  for  a  moft 
vigorous  attack  on  an  hill  called  Dorchefler  Neck,  which  the  Ameri- 
cans had  fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  as  would  in  all  probability  have 
rendered  the  entcrprife  next  to  defperate.  No  difficulties,  however, 
were  fufficient  to  daunt  the  fpiritof  the  general ;  and  everything  was  in 
rcadincfs,  when  a  ftorm  prevented  this  intended  exertion  of  Britilh 
valour.  Next  day,  upon  a  more  clofe  infpeftion  of  the  works  they 
were  to  attack,  it  was  thought  advifeable  to  defift  from  the  cnterprife 
altogether.  The  foitifications  were  very  (Irong,  and  extremely  well 
provided  with  artillery;  and  befides  other  implements  of  deftruiflion, 
upwards  of  one  hundred  hogfheads  of  ftones  were  provided  to  roll  down 
upon  the  enemy  as  they  came  up ;  which,  as  the  afcent  was  extremely 
fteep,  muft  have  done  prodigious  execution. 

Nothing  therefore  now  remained  but  to  think  of  a  retreat ;  and  even 
this  was  attended  with  the  utmoft  difiiculty  and  danger.  The  Ameri- 
cans, however,  knowing  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Biitilh  general 
to  reduce  the  town  to  alhes,  which  could  not  have  been  repaired  in 
many  years,  did  not  think  proper  to  give  the  leaft  moleftation ;  and  for 
the  fpace  of  a  fortnight  the  troops  were  employed  in  the  evacuation  of 
the  place,  from  whence  they  carried  along  with  them  two  thoufand  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  durft  not  ftay  on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  Britilh  caufe.  From  Bofton  they  failed  to  Halifax ;  but  all  their 
vigilance  could  not  prevent  a  number  of  valuable  ihips  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.    A  confidtrable  quantity  of  cannon  and  am- 
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munition  had  alfo  been  left  at  Bunker's  Hill  and  Bofton  Neck;  and  ia 
the  town,  an  immenfe  variety  of  goods,  principally  woollen  and  linen, 
of  which  the  provi  cials  flood  very  much  in  need.  The  eftalcs  of 
thofe  who  fled  to  Halifax  were  confifcated  ;  as  alfo  thofe  who  were  at- 
tached to  government,  and  had  remained  in  the  town.  As  an  attack 
was  expeded  as  foon  as  the  Eritifh  forces  fliould  arrive,  every  method 
was  employed  to  render  the  fortifications,  already  very  ftrong,  impreg- 
nable. For  this  purpofe  fome  foreign  engineers  were  employed,  who 
had  before  arrived  at  Bofton ;  and  fo  eager  were  people  of  all  ranks  to 
accomplilh  this  bufinefs,  that  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  place, 
without  diftinftion  of  rank,  fet  apart  two  days  in  the  week,  to  complete 
it  the  fooner. 

The  Americans  about  this  time  began  to  be  influenced  by  new  views. 
The  military  arrangements  of  the  preceding  year — their  unexpefted 
union,  and  prevailing  enthi  fm,  expanded  the  minds  of  their  leaders, 
and  elevated  the  fentin  of  the  great  body  of  their  people.  Decifive 
meafures  which  would  have  been  lately  reprobated,  now  met  with  ap- 
probation. 

The  favourers  of  iubordination  under  the  former  conftitution,  urged 
the  advantages  of  a  fupreme  head,  to  controul  the  difputes  of  interfering 
colonies,  and  alfo  the  benefits  which  flowed  from  union  ;  and  that  inde- 
pendence was  untried  ground,  and  Ihould  not  be  entered  upon  but  in  the 
laft  extremity. 

They  flattered  themfelves  that  Great  Britain  was  fo  fully  convinced 
of  the  determined  fpirit  of  America,  that  if  the  prefent  controverfy 
was  compromifed,  fhe  would  not  at  any  future  period  refume  an  injuri- 
ous exercife  of  her  fuprcmaty.  They  were  therefore  for  proceeding 
no  farther  than  to  defend  themfelves  in  the  charafter  of  fubjefts,  trufting 
that  ere  long  the  prefent  hoftile  meafures  would  be  relinquiftied,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  two  countries  re-eftabliflied.  The  favourers  of  this 
fyftem  were  embarraflfed,  and  all  their  arguments  weakened  by  the  per- 
feverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her  fchemes  of  coercion.  A  probable 
hope  of  a  fpeedy  repeal  of  a  few  afts  of  Parliament  would  have  greatly 
increafcd  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  advocates  for  reconciliation, 
fiutthecertaintyof  intelligence  to  the  contrary  gave  additional  force  to  the 
arguments  of  the  oppofite  party.  Though  new  weight  was  daily  thrown 
into  the  fcale,  in  which  the  advantages  of  independence  were  weighed, 
yet  it  did  not  preponderate  till  about  that  time  in  ij']^,  when  intelli- 
gence reached  the  Colonifts  of  the  aft  of  Parliament  paflcd  in  December 
1775,  for  throwing  them  out  of  Britifli  proteftion,  and  of  hiring  foreign 
Uoopi  to  afllft  in  cffefting  their  conqueft.    Refpcding  the  firft  it  was 
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faid,  *'  that  pioteftion  and  allegiance  were  reciprocal,  and  that  the  re. 
fiifal  of  the  firft  was  a  legal  ground  of  juftification  for  withholding  the 
laft."  They  confulered  thomfelves  to  be  thereby  difcharged  from  their 
allegiance,  and  that  to  declare  themfelves  independent  was  no  more, 
than  to  announce  to  the  world  the  real  political  ftate  in  which  Great 
Britain  had  placed  them.  This  aft  proved  that  the  Colonifts  might 
conftitutionally  declare  themfelves  independent,  but  the  hiring  of 
foreign  troops  to  make  war  upon  them,  demonftrated  the  neceflity  of 
their  doing  it  immediately.  They  reafoncd  that  if  Great  Britain  called 
in  the  aid  of  ilrangers  to  cru(h  them,  they  muft  feck  fimilar  relief  for 
their  own  prefervation.  But  they  well  knew  this  could  not  be  expefted, 
while  they  were  in  arms  againft  tlseir  acknowledged  Sovereign.  They 
had  therefore  only  a  choice  of  difficulties,  and  muft  either  feek  foreign 
aid  as  independent  ftates,  or  continue  in  the  aukward  and  hazardous 
fituation  of  fubjefts,  carrying  on  war  from  their  own  refources,  both 
againft  the  King,  and  fuch  mercenaries  as  he  chofe  to  employ  for  their 
fubjugation.  Neceffity,  not  choice,  forced  them  on  the  decifion.  Sub- 
miflion,  without  obtaining  a  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  was  advocated 
by  none  who  poffefled  the  public  conlidcnce.  Some  of  the  popular 
leaders  may  have  fecretly  wiflied  for  independence  from  the  beginning 
of  the  controverfy,  but  their  number  was  fmall  and  their  fentiments 
were  not  generally  known. 

While  the  public  mind  was  balancing  on  this  eventful  fubjeft,  feveral 
writers  placed  the  advantages  of  independence  in  various  points  of  view. 
Among  thefe  Thomas  Paine  in  a  pamphlet,  under  the  fignaiure.of 
Common  Senfe^  held  the  moft  diftin^uifhed  rank.  The  ftile,  manner, 
and  language  of  this  performance  wj.s  calculated  to  intereft  the  paffions, 
and  to  roufe  aU  the  a«5tive  powers  of  human  nature.  With  a  view  of 
operating  on  the  fentiments  of  a  religious  people,  Scripture  was  preffed 
into  his  fervice,  and  the  powers,  and  even  the  name  of  a  king  was 
rendered  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  numerous  Cclonifts  who  had  read 
and  itudied  the  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Teftament. 
The  folly  of  that  people  in  revolting  from  a  government,  inftituted  by 
Heaven  itfelf,  and  the  oppreflions  to  which  they  were  fubjefted  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  lufting  after  kings  to  rule  over  them,  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent handle  for  pre-pofleffing  the  Colonifts  in  favour  of  republican 
inftitutions,  and  prejudicing  them  againft  kingly  government.  Here- 
ditary fucceffion  was  turned  into  ridfcule.  The  abfurdity  of  fubjedHng 
a  great  continent  to  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  was 
reprefented  in  fuch  ftriking  language,  as  to  intereft  the  honour  and  pride 
of  the  Colonifts  in  renouncing  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  necefflty,  the  advantage,  and  prafticahility  of  independence  were 
forcibly  deinonftrated.     Nothing  could  be  better  timed  than  this  per* 
•formance  ;  it  was  addreflcd  to  frtcmen,  who  had  jull  received  convinc- 
ing jiroaf,  that  Great  Britain  liad  tlirown  them  out  of  her  protedlion, 
had  engaged  foreign  murcenarics  to  oiake  war  upon  them,  and  f  rioufly 
defigncd  to  compel   their   unconditional   fubmiflion    to  her  unlimited 
power.     It    found    the    Colonics  moft  thoroughly   alarmed  for  their 
liberties,  and  difpofed  to  do  arid  f^iffer  any  thing  that  promifed  their 
cftabliflunent.     In  union  with  thi;  feelings  and  fentiments  of  the  people, 
it  produced  furprifing  cfFofts.     iVlany  thoufands  were  convinced,  and 
were  led  to  approve  and  long  for  a  fcparatiou  from  the  Mother  Country, 
Though  that  meafure,  a  few  months  before,  was  not  only  foreign  fron\ 
their  wiflies,  but  the  objeft  of  their  abhorrence,  the  current  fuddenly 
became  fo  ftrong  in  its  favour,  that  it  bore  down  all  oppofition.     The 
multitude  was  hurried  down  the  dream,  but  fome  worthy  men  could  not 
cafily  reconcile  themfclvcs  to  the  idea  of  an  eternal  feparation  from  a 
country  to  which  they  had  been  long  bound  by  the  moft  endearing  ties. 
They  faw   the  fvvord  drawn,  but  could  not  tell  when  it  would  be 
flicathed ;  they  feared  that  the  difperfed  individuals  of  the  feveral  Colo- 
nies would  not  be  brought  to  coalefce  under  an  elHcient  government, 
and  that  after  much  anarchy,   fome  future   Casfar  would  grafp  their 
liberties,  and  confirm  himfelf  on  a  throne  of  defpotifm.     They  doubted 
the  {lerfeverance  of  their  countrymen  in  efFefting  their  independence, 
and  were  alfo  apprehenfive  that  in  cafe  of  fuccefs,  their  future  condition 
would  be   lefs   happy  than  their  paft.     Some  refpeftable  individuals 
whofe  principles  were  pure,  but  whofe  fouls  were  not  of  that  firm  tex- 
ture which  revolutions  require,  ihrunk  back  from  the  bold  meafure* 
propofed  by  their  more  adventurous  countrymen.     To  fubmit  without 
an  appeal  to  Heaven,  though  fecrvuly  wifhed  for  by  fome,  was  noi  the 
avowed  fentiment  of  any  ;  but  to  perfevere  in  petitioning  and  refifting, 
was  the  fyftem  of  fome  mifguided  honeft  men.     The  favourers  of  this 
opinion  were  generally  wanting  in  that  decifion  which  grafps  at  great 
objeds,  and  influenced  by  that  timid  policy  which  does  its  work  by 
halves.     Mofl  of  them  dreaded  the  power  of  Britain.     A  few,  on  the 
fcore  of  intereft,  or  an  expedlancy  of  favours  from  royal  government, 
refufed  to  concur  with  the  general  voice.     Some  of  the  natives  of  the 
Parent  State,  who  having  lately  fettled  in  the  Colonies,  had  not  yet  ex- 
changed European  for  American  ideas,  together  with  a  few  others,  con- 
fcientioully  oppofwd  the  meafures  of  Congrefs  :    but  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  and  efpecially  of  the  fpirited  and  independent  part  of  the 
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community,  came  with  furprifing  unanimity  into  the  projcft  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Americans-  thus  exafperatcd  to  the  utmoft  by  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  now  formally  renounced  all  connexion  with  Britain,  and 
declared  themfclves  independent.  This  celebrated  declaration  was 
publifhed  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  is  as  follows : 

**  When,  in  the  courfe  of  human  events,  it  becomes  neceflary  for  one 
people  to  diffolve  the  political  bands  which  have  conneded  them  with 
another,  and  to  aflume  am.ong  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  fcpnrate  and 
equal  ftation  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  n:iturc's  God  entitle 
them,  a  decent  refpeft  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  rcqufres  that  they 
Ihould  declare  the  caufes  which  impel  thein  to  the  feparation. 

**  We  hold  thefc  truths  to  be  felf-evident :  That  all  men  are  created 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienabli; 
rights;  that  among thefe  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  purfuitof  happinefs ; 
♦hat  to  fecure  thefe  rights  governments  are  inftituted  among  men,  ck*- 
riving  their  juft  powers  from  the  confent  of  the  governed  ;  that  when- 
ever  any  form  of  government  becomes  deftrudive  of  thefe  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolifh  it,  and  to  inllitutc  ?.  new 
government,  laying  itc  foundation  on  fuch  principles,  and  organ! zing 
its  powers  in  fuch  form,  as  to  them  fhall  fpcm  nioft  likely  to  efFed  their 
fafcty  and  happinefs.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  diftate,  that  governmeiUs 
long  eftabliihcd  fhouM  not  be  changed  for  light  and  tranfient  caufes; 
and  accordingly  all  experience  hath  Ihewn,  that  mankind  are  more  dif- 
pofed  to  fuilor  while  evils  are  fufferable,  than  to  right  themfclves  In- 
abolilhing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accuftomcd.  But  when  a  lon^' 
train  of  abufes  and  ufurpations,  purfuing  invariably  the  fame  objeft, 
evinces  a  defign  to  reduce  them  under  abfolute  defpoiifm,  it  is  their 
right,  it'is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  fuch  government,  and  to  provi.ie 
new  guards  for  their  future  fecurity.  Such  has  been  the  patient  fufil  r- 
ance  of  thefe  Colonies ;  and  fuch  is  now  the  neceflity  which  conftrain* 
them  to  alter  their  former  fyftems  of  government.  Th«  hiftory  of  the 
prefent  king  of  Great-Britain  is  a  hiftory  of  repeated  injuries  and  ufur- 
pations,  all  having  in  dired  objeft  the  eilablifhment  of  an  abfolute  ty- 
ranny over  thefe  States.  To  prove  this,  let  fads  be  fubmitted  to  a 
candid  world. 

"  He  has  refufcd  his  affent  to  laws  the  moft  wholefome  and  neceffary  for 
the  public  good. 

"  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pafs  laws  of  immediate  and  prcf» 
fmg  importance,    unlefs  fufpended  in  their  operation  till  his  afient 
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fhould  be  obtained  ;  and  when  {o  fufpcadcd,  he  has  utterly  ncgledeJ 
to  attend  to  thefn. 

*'  He  has  rcfufed  to  pnfs  other  hiws  for  the  accoininoJatlcMi  of  large 
diRrids  of  people,  unlcfs  thofe  penplt-  would  n-linqulfh  the  rig!";t  of  re- 
prefontation  in  the  Icgillature  j  a  right  iiieftia!able  to  them,  and  foiaii- 
dabLe  t)  tyrants  only. 

*•  He  h^s  ca'Icd  together  legiflative  bodies  at  places  unufual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  diRant  from  th.c  depcfitory  of  their  public  records,  for  the 
fole  purpufe  of  fitiguing  tlieir  into  compliance  with  his  meafures, 

•'  \-\c  has  dilTolved  rcprefentative  houfes  repeatedly,  for  oppofing  with 
manly  lirmnefs  his  invaf^His  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

"  He  has  refufed,  for  a  long  time  after  fueh  dilToUitions,  to  caufe  others 
to  be  eleftea  ;  whereby  the  legiflative  powers,  incapable  of  annihila- 
tion, have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  cxercife ;  the  State 
remaining  in  the  mean  time  expofed  to  all  the  danger  of  invafion  from 
without,  and  convulfions  within. 

**  He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  thcfe  States;  for 
that  purpofe  obflruding  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners ;  re- 
fufing  to  pufs  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither;  and  raiung 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

"  He  has  obilrufted  the  adminilhationof  juftice,  by  refufinghisaflent 
to  laws  for  efl;abli!bing  judiciary  powers. 

'*  He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  tho  tenare  of 
their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  falaries. 

"  He  has  ereifted  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  fent  hither  fwarms  of 
officers  to  harrafs  our  people  and  eat  out  their  fubftance. 

"  He  has  kept  among  us,  In  times  of  peace,  ftanding  armies,  without 
the  confent  of  our  legiflatures. 

"  He  has  atFeifled  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  fuperior 
to,  the  civil  power. 

*'  He  has  combined  with  others  to  fubjeifl  us  to  a  jurlfdiftion  foreign 
to  our  conflitutioa,  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws;  giving  his  aflent 
to  their  afts  of  pretended  legifl.ition  : 

**  For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

"  For  prote'ding  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punifbment  for  any 
murders  which  they  flio.ild  commit  on  the  Inhabitants  of  thefe  States: 

**  For  cutting  olfour  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

*'  For  impofing  taxes  on  us  without  our  confent : 

*'  For  depriving  us,  in  many  cafes,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury : 

"  For  tranfporting  us  beyond  feas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offences : 
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"  For  aboliftiing  the  free  fyftem  ofEngUHi  laws  in  a  neighbouring  pro- 
vince, eftablifhing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its 
boundaries,  fo  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  inftrument  for 
introducing  the  fame  abfolute  rule  into  thefe  colonies : 

"  For  taking  away  our  charters,  aboHfliinvj  our  moft  valuable  laws, 
and  altering  fundamentally  the  forms  of  our  governments : 

For  fufpending  our  own  legiflatures,  and  declaring  themfclvcs  inverted 
with  power  tolegiflate  for  us  in  all  cafes  whatfoever. 

••  He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  fleclaring  us  out  of  his  pro- 
tcftion,  and  waging  war  againft  us. 

"  He  has  plundered  our  fcas,  ravaged  our  coafts,  burnt  our  towns,  and 
dcftroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

**  He  is,  at  this  time,  tranfporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  complete  the  works  of  death,  defolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumdancesof  cruelty  and  perfidy  fcarcely  paralleled  in  t!ie  mod 
barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

*'  He  has  conft rained  our  fellow-cicizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  feas, 
to  bear  arms  againft  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themiclves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domeftic  infurreclions  amongft  us,  and  has  endeavoured 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  ot  our  frontiers,  the  mercilefs  Indian  favages, 
whofe  known  rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undiftinguiflied  deftruftion  of  all 
ages,  fexes,  and  conditions. 

"  In  every  ftage  of  thefe  oppreflions  we  have  petitioned  for  redrefs  in 
the  moft  humble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  anfwered  only 
by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whofe  charafter  is  thus  marked  by 
every  aft  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free 
people, 

**  Nor  have  we  been  wanting  to  our  Britifli  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  time  to  time  of  attempts  made  by  their  Icgiflature  to  extend 
an  unwarrantable  jurisdiftion  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the 
circumftances  of  our  emigration  and  fettlement  here.  We  have  appealed 
to  their  native  juftice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them,  by 
the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  difavow  thefe  ufurpations,  which 
would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connexions  and  correfpondence.  They, 
too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  juftice  and  confanguinity.  We 
niuft,  therefore,  acquiefce  in  the  neceflity  which  denounces  our  fepara- 
tion,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  reft  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
peace  friends. 

«  We,  therefore,  the  Reprefentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  General  Congrefs  affembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
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world  for  the  rc^itude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  good  people  of  thefe  colonies,  folcmnly  publ'fli  and 
declare.  That  thefe  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be. 
Free  and  Independent  States;  that  they  are  abfolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  Britifh  crown,  and  that  all  political  connexion  between 
them  and  the  State  of  Great-Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dif- 
folved  ;  and  that  as  Free  and  Independent  States,  they  have  full  power 
to  levy  war,  concluf'»  peace,  contraft  alliances,  eftablifli  comrnercc,  and 
to  do  all  other  av!..b  and  things  which  Independent  States  may  of  right 
do.  And  for  the  fupport  of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  proteftion  of  Divine  Providence,  wc  mutually  pledge  to  each  other 
our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  facred  honour." 

Previous  to  this  a  circular  letter  had  been  fent  through  each  colony, 
dating  the  reafons  for  it ;  and  fuch  was  the  animofity  now  every  where 
prevailing  againft  Great  Britain,  that  it  met  with  univerfal  approbation, 
except  in  the  province  of  Maryland  alone.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  people  of  that  colony,  finding  themfelves  left  in  a  very  dan- 
gerous minority,  thought  proper  to  accede  to  the  meafures  of  the  ieft. 
The  manifefto  itfelf  was  much  in  the  ufual  ftyle.  Hating  a  long  lift  of 
grievances,  for  which  redrefs  had  been  often  applied  for  in  vain ;  and  for 
thefe  reafons  they  determined  on  a  final  feparation  ;  to  hold  the  people 
of  Britain  as  the  reft  of  mankind,  "  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  friends.'* 

After  thus  publicly  throwing  off  all  allegiance  and  hope  of  reconcilia- 
tion, the  colonifts  foon  found  that  an  exertion  of  all  their  ftrength  wag 
required  in  order  to  fupport  their  pretenfions.  Their  arms,  indeed, 
had  not,  during  this  feafon,  been  attended  with  fuccefs  in  Canada.  Re- 
inforcements had  been  promifed  to  Colonel  Arnold,  who  ftill  continued 
the  blockade  of  Qiiehec;  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  fecond  his 
operations.  Being  fenfible,  however,  that  he  muft  either  defift  from 
the  enterprife,  or  finifh  it  fuccefsfully,  he  recommenced  in  form  ;  at- 
tempting to  burn  the  (hipping,  and  even  to  ftorm  the  town  itfelf. 
They  were  unfuccefsful,  however,  by  reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
number,  though  they  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  burn  a  number  of  houfes  in 
the  fuburbs ;  and  the  garrifon  were  obliged  to  pull  down  the  remainder, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fire  from  fpreading. 

As  the  provincials,  though  unable  to  reduce'  the  town,  kept  the  gar- 
rifon in  continual  alarms,  and  in  a  very  difagreeablc  fituation,  fome  of 
the  nobility  collefted  themfelves  into  a  body  under  the  command  of  one 
Mr.  Beaujeau,  in  order  to  relieve  their  capital ;  but  they  were  met  on 
their  march  by  the  provincials,  and  fo  entirely  defeated,  that  they  were 
never  afterwards  able  to  attempt  any  thing.    The  Americans,  however, 
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had  but  little  rcafon  to  plume  thcinfclvcs  on  this  fiiccefs.  Their  want 
of  artillery  at  laft  convincfd  thcni,  that  it  was  impracticable  in  their  fitu- 
ation  to  reduce  a  place  fo  ftron^;ly  fortified  :  tlie  fniall-pox  at  the  farce 
time  made  its  appearance  in  t'.ieir  camp,  and  carried  off'  great  numbers; 
iniiinidating  the  reft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  deferred  in  crowds. 
To  add  to  their  miifortuncs,  the  BritiOi  relnlorccments  unexpeiftedly  ap- 
peared, and  the  Ihips  made  their  way  through  the  ice  with  fuch  celerity, 
that  the  one  part  of  their  army  was  fcparated  from  the  iilu.r,  and  Ge- 
ncvA  Carleton  fyllying  out  as  f^on  as  the  reiiiforcement  was  landed,  ob- 
liged tl;cm  to  fly  with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  leaving  behind  them  «1| 
tlieir  cannon  and  military  llore; ;  at  the  fame  time  that  their  (liipping 
was  entirely  captured  by  \(lTcls  fei'.t  up  tlie  river  for  that  purpofe.  On 
this  occafion  the  provincials  fled  with  fuch  precipitation  that  they  could 
not  be  overtaken  ;  fo  t'lat  none  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifli  ex- 
cepting the  lick  and  wounded.  General  Carleton  now  gave  a  fignal  in- 
ila'icc  of  his  humanity  :  Ei'ing  well  apprifed  that  many  of  the  provincials 
had  not  been  able  to  accompany  the  rell  in  their  retreat,  and  that  they 
were  concealed  in  woods,  S:c.  in  a  very  deplorable  fituation,  he  generoufly 
ilTued  a  proclamation,  ordering  proper  pcrfons  to  feek  th.cm  out,  and 
give  them  relief  at  the  public  expence  ;  at  the  fame  time,  left,  through 
fear  of  being  made  prifoners,  they  ir.ould  refufe  thcfe  -offers  of  humanity, 
he  promifed,  that,  as  foon  as  their  fituatic!\  enabled  them,  they  fliould  be 
at  liberty  to  depart  to  their  r;fpiv^ive  homes. 

The  Eritifh  general,  now  freed  from  any  danger  of  an  attack,  was 
foon  enabled  to  aft  ofFcnfu  ely  againft  the  provincials,  by  the  arrival  oi 
the  forces  deftincd  for  that  purpofe  from  Britain.  By'thefc  he  was  put 
at  the  head  of  twelve  ihoufand  regular  troops,  among  whom  were  tliofe 
of  Brunfvvick.  With  thi.i  foroo  he  inftantly  fet  out  -to  the  Three 
Rivers,  where  he  cxpeded  that  Arnold  would  have  made  a  ftand ;  but 
he  had  fled  to  Sorel,  a  place  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diftant  from 
Quebec,  where  he  was  at  laft  met  by  the  reinforcements  ordered  by 
Congrefs.  Here,  th.ongh  the  preceding  events  were  by  na  means  calcu- 
lated to  infpire  much  military  ardour,  a  very  daring  enterprife  was  un- 
dertaken ;  and  this  was  to  furprife  the  Britifli  troops  pofted  here  under 
Generals  Frafer  and  Nefl^lt ;  of  whom  the  former  commanded  thofe 
on  land,  the  latter  fuch  as  were  on  boat'd  of  tranfports,  and  were  but 
a  little  way  diftant.  The  enterprife  was  undoubtedly  very  hazardous, 
both  on  account  of  the  ftrength  of  the  parties  againft  whom  they  were 
to  aft,  and  as  the  main  body  of  the  Britifli  forces  were  ;;dvanccd  within 
fifty  miles  of  the  place;  befides  that  a  number  of  armed  veffcls  and 
tranrports  with  iroops  lay  between  them  and  the  Three  Rivers.     Two 
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ihoufand  cliofeii  men,  however,  under  General  Thoinfon,  engaged  in 
tliis  cntcrprife.  Their  fucccfs  was  by  no  means  anfwcrablc  to  tlicir 
fpirit  and  valour.  "^I'hougli  they  iiafTcd  the  fliipping  without  being  ob- 
ferved.  General  Frafcr  had  notice  ot  their  landing;  and  thus  being  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  tliey  uere  foon  thrown  into  diforder,  at  the  fame 
time  tliat  General  Neihit,  having  landed  his  forces,  prepared  to  attack 
them  in  the  rear.  On  this  occafion  fonic  field  pieces  did  prodigious  exe- 
cution, and  a  retreat  was  found  to  be  unavoiilable.  General  Ncfhir, 
however,  had  got  between  them  and  t!\cir  boats ;  fo  that  they  were 
obliged  to  take  a  circuit  through  a  deep  fvvanin,  while  they  were  dofely 
purfucd  by  both  parties  at  the  fame  time,  who  marched  for  fomc  miles  on 
each  fide  of  the  fwamp,  till  at  laft  the  miferable  provincials  were  fhcl- 
tered  from  further  danger  by  a  wood  at  the  end  of  the  fwamp.  Their 
general,   however,  was  taken,  with  two  hundred  of  his  men. 

Ey  tliis  difaftcr  t!ie  provincials  loft  all  liopes  of  accompliniing  any 
thing  in  Canada.  They  dcmoliflied  their  works,  and  carried  off 
tlicir  artillery  with  the  utmoO  expedition.  They  wen  purfucd  however,  by 
General  Hurgoyne;  againft  whom  it  was  expj.'-'iied  that  they  would  have 
colledted  all  their  force,  and  made  a  refohite  ftand.  Eut  they  were  nO'A' 
too  much  difpirited  by  misfovtunc,  to  make  any  fuulier  exertions  of 
valour.  On  the  i8th  of  June  the  Eritifa  general  arrived  at  Fort  St. 
John's,  vvliich  he  foimd  abandoned  and  burnt.  Chamblee  had  fhared 
the  fame  fate,  as  well  as  ail  the  \efrels  that  were  not  capable  of  being 
dragged  up  againfl  the  current  of  the  ri\cr.  It  was  thought  that  they 
would  have  made  fo[uc  ref.Itance  at  Nut  liland,  the  entrance  to  Lake 
Champlain;  but  this  alfo  they  had  al)andoned,  and  retreated  acrofs  the 
hike  to  Crown  Point,  whitlicr  they  could  not  be  immediately  followed. 
Thus  was  the  province  of  Canada  entirely  fnacuatcd  by  the  Americans  ; 
whofe  lofs  in  their  retreat  from  Qa-^bec  was  not  calculated  at  Icfs  than 
one  thoufand  men,  of  v/hom  four  hundred  fell  at  once  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  enemy  at  a  place  called  the  Ce  lars,  about  fifty  miles  above  Montreak 
General  Sullivan,  however,  who  conducted  this  retreat  after  the  affair  of 
General  Thomfon,  was  acknowledged  to  have  had  great  merit  in  what 
he  did,  and  received  the  thanks  of  congrefs  accordingly. 

This  bad  fuccefs  in  the  north,  however,  was  fomewhat  compenfatcl 
by  what  happened  in  the  fouthern  colonics. — We  have  formerly  taken 
notice  that  Mr.  Martin,  governor  of  North  Carolina,  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  his  province  and  take  refuge  on  board  a  man  of  war.  Notwith- 
(landing  this,  he  did  not  dcfpair  of  reducing  it  again  to  obedienca. 
For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Regulators,  a  daring  fet  of  banditti* 
who  Fved  inakind  of  independent  ftate;  and  though  confidered  by 
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government  ns  rebels,  yet  had  never  been  molt  led,  en  account  of  their 
numbers  and  known  fltill  in  the  iifc  oi'  lire-arms.     To  the  chiefs  of  tho(e 
people  commiilions  were  fent,  in  order  to  raifc  fomc  regiments;  and 
Colonel  Macdonald,  a  brave  and  cnterprifing  ofiicer,  was  appointed  to 
command  them.     In  the  month  of  February  he  crc(5led   the   king'* 
ftandard,  ilTued  proclamations,  &c.  and  collected  fomc  forces,  expecting 
to  be  foon  joined  by  a  body  of  regular  troops,  who  were  known  to  be 
(hipped  from  Britain  to  afl  againft  the  fouthern  colonies.    The  Ameri- 
cans, fenfible  of  their  danger,  difpatched  immediately  what  forces  they 
had  to  aft  againft  the  royalifts,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  diligently  ex- 
erted thcmfelvcs  to  fupport  thefe  with  fuitable  reinforcements.     Their 
prefent  force  was  commanded  by  a  General  Moore,  whofc  numbers  were 
inferior  to  Macdonald ;  for  which  reafon  the  latter  fummoned  him  to 
join  the  king's  ftandard  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  rebel.     But 
Moore,  being  well  provided  with  cannon,  and  confcious  that  nothing 
could  be  attempted  againft  him,  returned  the  compliment,  by  acquaint- 
ing Colonel  Macdonald,  that  if  he  and  his  party  would  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  fubfcribe  an  oath  of    fidelity  to  congrefs,  they  ftiould  be 
treated  as  friends;  but  if  they  perfifled  in  an  undei taking  for  which  it 
was  evident  they  had  not  fufficicp.t  ilrength,   tli?y  could  not  but  cxpefl 
the  fevCiCft  treatment.     In  a  feu  days  General  Moore  found  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  eight  ihoufand  men,  by  reafoji  of  the  continual  fupplics 
which  daily  arrived  from  all  parts.     The  'oyal  party  amounted  only  to 
two  thoufand,  and  they  were  deftitute  of  urtillery,  which  prevented  them 
from  attacking  the  enemy  while  they  had  the  advantage  of  numbers. 
Thry  were  now  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourfc  to  a  defperate  exer- 
tion of  perfonal  valour ;  by  dint  of  which  they  eftcfted  a  retreat  for 
eighty  miles  to  Moore's  Creek,  within  fixtccn  miles  of  Wilmington. 
Could  they  have  gained  this  plate,  they  expefted  to  have  been  joined  by 
Governor  Martin  and  General  Clinton,  who  had  latelv  arrived  with  a 
confiderable  detachment.     But  Moore  w-ith  his  army  purfued  them  i'o 
clofe,  that  they  were  obliged  to  attempt  the  paffagc  of  the  creek  itfclf, 
though  a  confiderable  body  of  the  enemy,   under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cofvvcll,  with  fortifications  well   planted  with  cannon,  was 
pofted  on  the  other  fide.     On  attempting  the  creek,  however,  it  was 
found  not  to  be  fordable.     They  were  obliged  therefore  to  crofs  over  a 
wooden  bridge,  which  the  provincials  had  not  time  to  deftroy  entirely. 
They  had,  however,  by  pi.Uing  up  part  of  the  planks,  and  greafing  the 
remainder  in  order  to  render  them  flij  pery,  made  the  paffage  fo  difiicult, 
that  the  royalifts  could  not  attempt  it.    In  this  fituation  they  were,  on 
the  27th  of  February,  attacked  by  Moore,  with  his  fuperior  army,  and 
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totally  defeated  with  the  lofs  of  their  general  and  inoft  of  their  lca':'.cri, 
as  well  as  the  heft  and  braveft  of  their  men. 

Thiij  was  the  jvowcr  of  the  I'rovincials  cftahlifhed  in  North  CaroliM. 
Nor  were  they  Icfs  fuccefsful  in  tlie  province  of  Vii\jinia  ;  where  Lf.rJ 
Dunmorc,  having  long  contiiiUcd  an  ufclc''s  predatory  war,  was  at  laft 
driven  from  every  creek  and  road  in  the  province.  Tlic  people  he  had 
on  board  were  diftrefTod  to  the  hiv>;hell  degree  by  confiner.,snt  in  fmall 
veflels.  The  heat  of  the  feafon,  and  the  numbers  crowded  together, 
produced  a  pelHlential  fever,  which  made  great  havock,  cfpeciall)' 
among  the  blacks.  At  laft,  finding  themfclves  in  the  utmoll  hazard  of 
periftiing  by  famine  as  well  as  difeafe,  they  fet  fire  to  the  Icaft  valuable 
of  their  veflels,  referving  only  about  fifty  for  themfelves,  whicV 
they  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Virginia,  fomc  failing  to  Florida,  fomc  to 
Bermuda,  and  the  reft  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

In  South  Carolina  the  Provincials  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  deal 
with.  A  fquadron,  whofe  objcft  was  the  redu<J^ion  of  Charleftown,  had 
been  fitted  out  in  December  1775  ;  but  by  reafon  of  unfiwourablc  wea- 
ther did  not  reach  Cape  Fear,  in  North  Carolina,  till  the  month  of  May 
1776  :  and  here  it  met  with  further  obftacles  till  the  end  of  the  month. 
Thus  the  Americans,  always  noted  for  their  alertncfs  in  raifing  fortifica- 
tions, had  time  to  ftrengthen  thofe  of  Charleftown  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
rendered  it  extremely  diflicult  to  be  attacked.  The  Briiifli  fquadron 
confifted  of  two  fifty  gun  fhips,  four  of  thirty  guns,  t  10  of  twenty,  an 
armed  fchooncr,  and  bomb-ketch  ;  all  under  the  command  o-^  :!ir  Peter 
Parker.  The  land  forces  were  corpmnnded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  with 
Generals  Clinton  and  Vaugha\  As  they  had  j'et  no  intelligence  of  the 
evacuation  of  Bofton,  Ger  ./al  Howe  difpatched  .1  veflel  to  Cape  Fear, 
with  fome  inftruftions ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  and  in  the  beginnii  g  of 
June  the  fquadron  anchored  off  Charleftown  bar.  Here  they  met  with 
fome  difficulty  in  crofting,  being  obliged  to  take  out  the  guns  from 
the  two  large  fliips,  which  were,  notwithftanding,  fr/eral  times  in  dan- 
ger of  fticking  faft.  The  next  obftacle  was  a  ihong  fort  on  Sullivan's 
Ifland,  fix  miles  caft  from  Charleftown ;  which,  though  not  completely 
finilhed,  was  very  ftrong.  However,  the  Britifli  generals  refolved  with- 
out hefitation  to  attack  it ;  but  though  an  attack  was  eafy  from  the  fea,- 
it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  co-operation  of  the  land  forces.  This 
was  attempted  by  landing  them  on  Long  Ifland,  adjacent  to  Sullivan's 
Ifland  on  the  caft,  from  which  it  is  feparatcd  by  a  narrow  creek,  faid 
not  to  be  above  two  feet  deep  at  low  water.  Oppofite  to  this  ford  the 
Provincials  had  pofted  a  ftrong  body  of  troops,  with  cannon  and  en- 
trenchments ;  while  General  Lee  was  pofted  on  the  main  land,  with  a 
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bridgeof  boats  betvvkt  that  and  Sullivan's  Ifland,  fo  that  he  could  at  pica* 
fuie  fend  reinforcem"nt"  to  the  troops  in  the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Ifkmd. 

On  the  part  of  the  Eriti'h,  fo  many  delays  occurred,  th..t  it  \va-;  ihe 
28th  of  June  before  matters  were  in  rcadincfs  for  an  attack  ;  ar.d  by  this, 
time  the  provincials  had  abundantly  provided  for  th'jir  reception.  On 
the  morning  of  that  d.iy  the  bcnb  ketch  began  to  throw  flielLs  into  Fort 
Sullivan,  and  about  mid-day  the  two  fifry  gun  fliips  and  thirty  gun  fri- 
gates came  up  and  began  a  fcvctc  Are.  Three  other  frigates  were  oidered 
to  take  their  llation  between  Charleftown  and  the  fort,  in  order  to  en- 
filade the  batteries,  antl  cut  ■?fF  the  communication  with  the  main  land  • 
but  through  the  ignorance  of  the  pilots  they  all  ftuck  fail  j  and  thoii"h 
two  of  them  were  difentangled,  they  were  found. to,  Ije^otally  unfit  tor 
fervice  :  the  third  was  burnt,  that  ftie  might  not  fall  into  tPt  hands  of 
the  enemy.  .        »    . 

The  attack  was  therefore  confined  to  the  five  armed  fliips  and  bomb- 
ketch,  between  whom  and  the  fort  a  dreadful  fire  cnfued.  The  Erillol 
fuffered  excefiively.  1  he  fprings  on  her  cable  being  fliot  away,  flie  was 
for  fome  time  entirely  expofcd  to  the  enemy's  fire.  As  the  enemy 
poured  in  great  quantities  uf  rcvl-hot  balls,  flie  was  twice  in  flames.  The 
captain  (Mr.  Morris),  after  receiving  five  wounds,  was  obliged  to  go 
belov/  deck  in  order  to  have  his  arm  amputated.  After  undergoing 
this  operation  he  returned  to  his  place,  where  he  received  anotlier  wound, 
but  ftill  refufcd  to  quit  his  ftation  :  at  laft  he  received  a  red-hot  ball  in 
his  belly  which  inltantly  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Of  all  the  officers  and 
feamien  who  flood  on  the  quarter-deck  of  this  vclTcl,  not  one  cfc;;ped 
without  a  wound  excepting  Sir  Peter  Parker  alone;  whofe  intrcpIJity 
and  prefence  of  mind  on  this  occafion  wa»,  very  remarkable.  The  en- 
gagement lafled  till  darkiefs  put  an  end  to  it.  Little  damage  was  done 
by  the  Britiih,  as  the  v/orks  of  the  enemy  lay  fo  low  that  piany  ot  th; 
fiiot  flew  over;  and  the  fariifications,  bting  compofed  cf  pahn-trocs 
'nixed  with  earth,  weie  cxtivn'.cly  ■vtll  ;alcu'atcd  to  refill  the  imprc;Tioii 
of  cannon.  During  the  li-ight  of  the  attack,  tlic  provincial  battciies 
remained  for  fome  lime  filerii,  (o  that  it  was  cor.cludcd  that  they  !.:k1 
been  abandoned ;  but  this  was  found  to  prcjceed  only  from  v/ant  of 
powder;  for  as  foon  as  a  fupplyof  this  nccelTiry  article  was  obtained,  the 
liring  was  refumed  as  bri.k  as  bclore.  During  the  whole  of  this  dcf- 
pcrat'.*  engagement  it  was  found  impo'dible  for  the  land  forces  to  give 
the  leaft  affillance  to  the  fleet.  I'he  enemy's  work;  were  found  to  bo 
much  (Ironger  than  tl^.ey  had  been  imagined,  and  the  depth  of  water 
CiTciflually  prevented  them  from  making  any  attempt.  In  thii  unfucccfs- 
fui  attack  the  killed  and  v,  ouaded  on  the  part  of  the  Britifa  amounted  to 
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about  two  hundred.  The  Briftol  and  Experiment  were  fo  much  damaged, 
that  it  w  I  -  .nought  they  could  not  have  been  got  over  the  bar ;  however, 
tliis  was  at  laft  accompliflied  by  a  very  great  exertion  of  naval  Ikill,  to 
the  fiirpri/.e  of  the  pro\inc!als,  who  had  expcfted  to  make  them  both 
prizes.  On  the  American  fide  the  lofs  wa";  judged  to  have  been  very 
confid-rable,  as  mod  of  their  guns  were  difmounted,  and  reinforcements 
had  poured  into  the  fort  during  the  whole  time  of  the  aftion. 

This  year  alfo,  the  Americans,  having  fo  frequently  made  trial  of 
their  valour  by  land,  became  dcfirous  of  trying  it  by  fea,  and  of 
forming  a  navy  that  might  in  fome  mcafure  be  able  toproteft  their  tradcj 
and  do  eifenti;il  hurt  to  the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  March  commo- 
dore Hopkins  was  difpatched  with  five  frigates  to  the  Bahama  Illands, 
where  he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  ordnance  and  military  ftores ;  but 
the  gunpowder,  which  had  been  the  ptincipal  objed,  was  removed. 
On  his  return  he  captured  fevend  veflels ;  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt 
on  the  Glafgow  frigate,  which  found  means  to  efcape  notwithftarding 
the  efforts  of  his  whole  fquadron. 

The  time,  however,  was  nov,-  come  when  the  fortitude  and  patience 
of  the  Americans  were  to  undergo  a  'evere  trial.     Hitherto  they  had 
been    on    ti.e   whole   fuccefbful   in  their  operations :    but    now    they 
were   docnned  to  experience  misfortune,  and   mifery  ;  the  enemy  over- 
ruaning  their  country,   and  their  own  armies  not  able  to  f;ice  them  ia 
the  field.     The  province  of  New  York,   as  being  the  moft  central  co. 
lony,  and  moft  acceuible  by  fea,  w.>s  pltwhed  upon  for  the  objeft  of  the 
main  attack.     The  force  fent  ai^ainft  it  confiiled  of  fix  fliips  of  the  line, 
thirty  frigates,  befides  other  arm^d  veflfjls,   and  a  vafl  number  of  tranf- 
ports.     The   fleet  was  commanded  by  lord  Howe,  and  the  land  forces 
by  his  brother  general  Howe,  who  was  now  at  Halifax.     The  latter, 
however,  a  confiderable  time  before  his  brother  arrived,  had  fet  fail  from 
Halifax,  and  lay  before  New  York,  but  without  attempting  to  com- 
mence hoftilities  until  he  fliould  be  joined  by  his  brother.     The  Ame- 
ricans had,  according  to  cullom,  fortified  New  York  and  the  adjacent 
iflands  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     However,  general  Howe  was  fuf- 
fcred  to  land  his  troops  on  Staten  Ifland,  where  he  was  foon  joined  by  a 
nuinberofthe  inhabitants.     About  the  middle  of  July,  Lord  Howe  ar- 
rived with  the  grand  armament ;  and  being  one  of  the  commiflioners 
appointed  to  receive  the  fubauifion  of  the  colonilts,  he  publilhed  a  cir- 
tular  letter  to  this  purpofe  to  the  feveral  governors  v.ho  had  lately  been 
expelled  from  their  provinces,  dcfiring  them  to  make  the  extent  of  his 
commiffion,  and  the   powers  he   was  invti'i'd  with  by  parliament,    as 
public  as  poflible.      Here,  howev( 
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papers,  that  every  one  might  fee  the  infidioufnefs  of  the  EritiHi  minif>. 
try,  and  that  they  had  nothing  to  triift  to  befides  the  exertion  of  their 
own  valour. 

Lord  Howe  next  fent  a  letter  to  General  Wafiiington  ;  hut  as  It  was 
directed  "To  George  Wafliington,  Efq."  the  general  rcfufed  to  ac- 
cept pf  it,  as  not  being  direfted  in  the  ftylc  fuitable  to  his  ftation.  To 
obviate  this  objedion,  Adjutant-general  Patcrfon  was  fent  with  another 
lettf  r,  dircfted  *  To  George  Wafhington,  &c.  &c.  &c."  But  though  a 
vcryp->lite  r»cfption  was  given  to  the  hearer,  General  U  afliington  ut- 
terly rt-fufed  the  letter;  nor  could  any  explanation  of  the  Adjutant  in- 
duce him  to  accept  of  it.  The  only  interelling  part  of  the  converfaiion 
was,  that  relating  tc  the  powers  of  the  coinmilTioners,  of  which  Lord 
Howe  v.as  one.  The  a  "ju'ant  told  him,  that  thefe  powers  were  very 
extenfive  ;  that  the  commifiioners  were  determined  to  exert  themfelves 
to  the  utmoft,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  ;  and  that  he  hoped 
the  general  would  confider  this  vifit  as  a  ftep  towards  it.  General 
Wafhington  replied,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  thefc  powers  confifted  in 
any  thing  elfe  than  granting  pardons ;  and  as  America  had  commitrf:d 
no  offence,  Ihe  afked  no  for^ivenefs,  and  was  only  defending  her  un- 
queftionable  rights. 

The  decifion  of  every  thing  being  now  by  confent  of  both  parties 
left  to  the  fword,  no  time  was  loft,  but  hoftilities  commenced  as  fcon  as 
the  Britifh  troops  could  be  collefted.  This,  however,  was  not  done  be- 
fore the  month  of  Auguft  ;  when  they  landed  without  any  oppofition  on 
Longlfland,  oppofite  to  the  fhore  of  Staten  Ifland.  General  Putnam, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  lay  encamped  and  ftrongly  fortified  on  a 
pcninfula  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  with  a  range  of  hills  between  the 
iarmies,  the  principal  pafs  of  which  was  near  a  place  called  ¥lai.hiijh. 
Here  the  centre  of  the  BritiHi  army,  confifting  of  Heflians,  took  poft; 
the  left  wing,  under  General  Grant,  lying  near  the  (hore ;  and  the 
right,  confifting  of  ih.e  greatt-r  part  of  the  Britlfli  forces,  lay  under 
Lord  Percy,  Cornwallis,  and  General  Clinton.  Putnam  had  ordered 
the  pafles  to  be  fecurcd  by  large  detachments,  which  was  executed  as  to 
thofe  at  hand ;  but  one  of  the  utmoft  importance,  that  lay  at  a  diftance, 
was  entirely  ncglcded.  1  his  gave  an  opportunity  to  a  large  body  of 
troops  under  Lord  Percy  and  Clinton  to  pals  the  mountains  and  attack 
the  Americans  in  the  rear,  while  they  were  engaged  with  the  Heflians  in 
front.  Through  this  piece  of  negligence  thtir  defeat  became  inevitable. 
Thofe  who  were  engaged  with  the  Heflians  firft  perceived  their  miftake, 
and  began  a  retreat  towards  the  camp ;  but  the  pafi'age  was  intercepted 
by  the  Britifli  .rcops,  who  drove  them  back  into  the  woods.     Here  they 
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V/cre  met  by  the  Hefllans;  and  thiisw^re  they  for  many  hours  flaughter- 
ed  between  the  two  parties,  no  v,;i'.  of  f '"cape  remaining  bi:t  by  breaking 
through  the  Britlfli  troops,  and  thus  regaining  their  camp.  In  this  at- 
tempt many  perifhcd  ;  and  the  right  wing,  engaged  with  General  Grant, 
fhared  the  fame  fate.  The  victory  was  complete;  and  the  Americans 
loft  on  this  fatal  day  (Auguft  27th)  between  three  and-  four  thoufand 
men,  of  whom  two  thoufand  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  purfuit. 
Among  thefc  a  regiment,  cnnfifting  of  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
family  in  Maryland,  was  almoft  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  and  of  the  fur- 
vivors  not  one  efcaped  without  a  wound. 

The  ardour  of  the  Britilli  troops  was  now  fo  great,  that  they  could 
fcarce  be  reftrained  from  attacking  the  lines  of  the  provincials;  but  for 
this  there  was  now  no  occafion,  as  it  was  certain  they  could  not  be  de- 
fv-'nded.  Of  the  Britilli  only  fixty-one  were  killed  in  this  engagement, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty-feven  wounded.  Eleven  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  among  whom  were  three  generals,  were  taken  prifoners. 

As  none  of  the  American  commanders  thought  it  proper  to  riflt 
another  attack,  it  was  refolved  to  abandon  their  camp  as  foon  as  poffible. 
Accordingly  on  the  night  of  the  29th  of  Auguft,  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinental troops  were  ferried  over  with  the  utmnft  fecrecy  and  filence; 
fo  that  in  the  morning  the  Britidi  had  notiiing  to  do  but  take  poffcflion  of 
the  camp  and  artillery  which  they  had  abandoned. 

This  vi(5tory,  though  complete,  was  very  far  from  being  fo  decifive  as 

vas  at  firil  imagined.     Lord  Howe,  fuppofirig  that  it  would  be  fuf- 

ficient  to  intimidate  the  congrefs  into  fome  terms   fent  General  Sullivan, 

who  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the  Kite  action,  to  congrefs,  with  a  mcf- 

fage,  importing,  that  though  he  could  not  confidently  treat  with  them  as 

a  legal  affembl)',  yet  he  would  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  any  of  the 

members  in  their  private  capacity ;  fettirlg   forth  at  the  fame  time  the 

nature  and  extent  of  his  powers  as  a  commiflioner.     But  the  Congrefs 

were  not  to  be  intimidated  to  derogate  in  the  leaft  from  the  dignity  of 

charader  they  had  affumed;     They  replied,  that  the  congrefs  of  th« 

free  and  independent  ftates  of  America  coulJ  not  confiftently  fend  any 

of  its  members  in  another  capacity  than  that  which  they  had  publicly 

affumed  ;   but  as  they  were  extremely  defirous  of  reftoring  peace  to  their 

country  upon  equitable  conditions,  they  would  appoint  a  committee  of 

their  body  to  wait  upon  him,  and  learn  what  propofals  he  had  to  make. 

This  produced  a  new  conference.    The  committee  appointed   by 

congrefs  was  compofcd  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr,  Rutledge, 

They  were  very  politely  received  by  his  Lordlhip  ;  but  the  conference 

proved  as  fruitlcfs  as  before  independency  had  been  declared,  and  the 
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final  anfwcr  of  the  dt-puties  was,  that  they  were  extremely  willing',  to 
enter  into  any  treaty  with  Great  Britain  that  might  conduce  to  the  gv^ocl 
of  both  nations,  but  that  they  would  not  treat  in  any  other  charaifler 
than  that  of  independent  dates.  This  pofitive  declaration  inftantly  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  reconciliation ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  profecute 
the  war  with  the  utmoft  vigour.  Lord  Howe,  after  puhlilhioja  mani- 
feilo,  in  which  he  declared  the  refufal  of  congrefs,  and  that  he  himfelf 
was  willing  to  confer  with  all  well  difpcfed  pcrfons  about  the  means  of 
reftoring  public  tranquillity,  fet  about  the  moft  proj^er  methods  for  re- 
ducing the  city  of  New  York.  Here  the  provincial  troops  were  police^, 
and  from  a  great  number  of  batteries  kept  continually  annoying  the 
Britilh  ibipping.  The  Eall  River  lay  between  them,  of  about  twelve 
hundred  yards  in  breadth,  which  the  Britilh  trorps  were  extremely  dc- 
firous  of  paffing.  At  laft  the  (hips  having,  after  an  inceffant  cannonade 
of  feveral  days,  filenced  themoft  troublefome  batteries,  a  body  of  troops 
was  fent  up  the  river  to  a  bay>  about  three  miles  diftanr,  where  the  forti- 
fications were  Icfs  ilrong  than  in  other  places.  Here  having  driven  off 
the  provincials  by  the  cannon  of  the  fleet,  they  marched  dire\Sly  towards 
the  city  ;  but  the  enemy  finding  that  they  (hould  now  be  attacked  on  all 
fides,  abandoned  the  city,  and  retired  to  the  north  of  the  illand,  where 
their  principal  force  was  colle(lled.  In  their  paflage  thither  they  ikir- 
miihed  with  the  Britilh,  but  carefully  avoided  a  general  engagement; 
and  it  was  obferved  that  they  did  not  behave  with  that  ardour  and  im. 
petuous  valour  which  had  hitherto  marked  their  eharafter. 

The  Britilh  and  provincial  armies  were  not  now  above  two  miles  dif- 
tant  from  each  other.  The  former  lay  encamped  from  (horc  to  ftiore  for 
an  extent  of  two  miles,  being  the  breadth  of  the  ifland,  which  though 
fifteen  miles  long,  exceeds  not  two  in  any  part  in  breadth.  The  pro- 
vincials,  who  lay  direftly  oppofite,  had  llrengthened  their  camp  with 
many  fortifications  j  at  the  fame  time,  being  raafters  of  all  the  paffes  and 
deliles  betwixt  the  two  camps,  they  were  enabled  to  defend  themfclvcs 
againft  an  army,  much  more  numerous  than  their  own ;  and  they  had 
alfo  ftrongly  fortified  a  pafs  called  King's  Briclgc,  whence  the*  could  fe- 
cure  a  palfige  to  the  continent  in  cafe  of  any  misfortune.  Here  General 
Walhington,  in  order  to  inure  the  provincials  to  aftual  fervice,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  annoy  the  enemy  as  much  as  poflible,  employed  his 
troops  in  continual  (kirmilhes ;  by  which  it  was  obferved  that  they  foon 
recovered  iheir  fpirits,  and  behaved  with  their  ufual  boldnefs. 

As  the  fituation  of  the  two  armies  was  now  highly  inconvenient  for 
the  Britilh  generals,  it  was  refolved  to  make  fuch  movements  as  might 
oblige  General  Wafliington  to  relinquilh  his  ftrong  fituation.    The  pof- 
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{efllon  of  New  York  had  been  Icfs  beneficial  than  was  e\pe(5\ed.  It  had 
been  concerted  among  the  provincials,  that  the  city  Ihould  be  burnt  aC 
the  time  of  evacuation;  but  as  they  were  forced  to  depart  with  precipi- 
tation, they  were  prevented  from  putting  the  fcheme  in  execution.  Ifl 
a  Few  days,  however,  it  was  attempted  by  fome  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind for  that  piirpofe.  Taking  advantage  of  a  high  wind  and  dry- 
weather,  the  town  was  fet  on  fire  in  fevcral  places  at  once,  by  means  of 
combullibles  properly  placed  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  notwiihftanding  the 
moll  adive  exertions  of  the  foldiery  and  failors,  a  fourth  part  of  the 
city  was  confumed. 

On  this  occafion  the  Eritidi  were   irritated  to  the  higheft  degree  and 
many  perfons,  faid  to  be  incendiaries,  were  without  mercy  thrown  into 
the'flames.     It  was  determined  to  force  the  provincial  army  to  a  greater 
diltance,  that  they  might  have  it  lefs  in  their  power,  by  any  emiflaries,to 
engage  others  in  a  fimilar  attempt.     For  this  purpofe,  Gen.  Howe  hav- 
ing left  Lord  Percy  with  fufficient  force  to  garrifon  New  York,  he  cm- 
barked  his  army  in  flat-bottom  boats,  by  which  they  were  conveyed 
through  the  dangerous  pafllige  called  Hell  Gate,  and  landed  near  the 
town  of  Weft  Chefter,  lying  on  the  continent  towards  Connedicut, 
Here  having  received  a  fupply  of  men  and  provifions,  they  moved  to 
New-Rochelle,  fuuated  00  the  found  which  fcparatcb  Long  Ifland  from 
the  continent.     After  this,  receiving  ftill  frefli  reinforcements,  they  made 
ftich  movements  as  threatened  to  diltrefs  the  provincials  very  much,  by 
cutting  olF  their  convoys  of  provifions  from  Connedlicut,  and  thus  force 
them  to  an  engagement.     This,  however.  General  Wafliington  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  avoid.     He  therefore  extended  his  forces  into  a 
long  line  oppofite  to  the  way  in  which  the  enemy  marched,  keeping  the 
Bruna,  a  river  of  ronfiderable  magnitude,  between  the  two  armies,  with 
the  North  River  on  his  rear.     Here  again  the  provincials  continued  for 
fome  time  to  annoy  and  ikirmifli  with  the  Royal  army,  until  at  laft,  by 
fome  other  manauvres,  the  Britilh  general  found  means  to  attack  them 
advantageoufly  at  a  place  called  the  IVhlte  Plains,  and  drove  them  from 
fome  of  their  polls.     The  vidory  on  this  occafion  was  much  leG  com- 
plete tlian  the  former  ;  however  it  obliged  the  provincials  once  more  to 
Ihift  their  ground,  and  to  retreat  farther  up  the  country.     General  Howe 
purfued  for  fome  time;  but  at  laft  finding  all  his  endeavours  vain  to 
bring  the  Americans  to  a  pitched  battle,  he  determined  to  give  over 
fuch  an  ufekfs  chace,  and  employ  himfelf  in  reducing  the  forts  which 
the  provincials  ftill  retained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.    In 
this  he  met  with  the  moft  complete  fuccefs.    The  Americans,  on  tlie  ap- 
proach of  the  Biitifti  forces,  retreated  from  King's  Bridge  into  Fort 
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Wafhing^on  ;  and  tl-iis,  aswiU  as  Fort  Lee,  which  lay  in  the  ncighbonr-. 
hood,  was  quickly  reduced,  though  the  garrifon  made  their  cfcanc. 
Thus  the  Jcrfcys  were  hiidentircly  open  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Britifli 
troops;  and  fo  fully  were  thcfc  provinces  taken  poflcflion  of  hy  the 
Hoyal  army,  that  its  winter-quarters  extended  from  New  Erunfwick  to 
the  river  Delaware.  Had  luvv  number  of  boats  been  at  hand,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Philadelphia  would  now  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  All 
thefe,  however,  had  been  carefull}'  removed  by  the  Americans.  In  lieu  of 
this  enterprife,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  undertook  an  cxpcdirion  to  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  became  mailer  of  it  without  lofing  a  man.  His  expedition 
was  alfo  attended  with  this  further  advantage,  that  the  American  fleet 
under  Commodore  Hopkins  was  obliged  to  fail  as  far  as  poflible  up  the 
river  Providence,  and  thus  remained  entirely  ufclefs. 

The  fame  illfuccefs  continued  to  attend  the  Americans  in  other  pnrts. 
After  their  expulfion  from  Canada,  they  had  crolTed  the  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  taken  up  their  quarters  at  Crown  Point,  as  we  have  already 
incntioned.  Here  they  remained  for  fomc  time  in  fafcty,  as  the  BritiiTi 
had  no  vefTels  on  the  lake,  and  confequcntly  General  Burgoyne  could 
not  putfue  them.  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  there  was  no  poflible  me- 
thod, but  either  to  conftrufl  veficis  on  the  fpot,  or  take  to  pieces  fomc 
veffels  already  conftruded,  and  drag  them  up  the  river  into  the  lake. 
This,  however,  was  efFeded  in  no  longer  a  fpace  than  three  montlis ; 
and  the  Britifh  general,  after  Incredible  toil  and  difficultly,  faw  himfelf 
in  pofleflion  of  a  great  number  of  veffels,  by  which  means  he  was  en- 
abled to  purfue  his  enemies,  and  invade  them  in  his  turn.  The  labour 
undergone  at  this  time  by  the  fca  and  land  forces  muft  indeed  have  been 
prodigious;  fince  there  were  conveyed  over  land,  and  dragged  up  the 
rapids  of  St.  Laurence,  no  fewer  than  thirty  large  long  boats,  four  hun- 
dred  batteux,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  flat  bottomed  boats,  and  a  gon- 
dola of  thirty  tons.  The  intent  of  the  expedition  was  to  pufh  forward 
before  winter  to  Albany,  where  the  army  would  take  up  its  winter- 
quarters,  and  next  fpring  effeft  a  jundion  with  that  under  General  Howe, 
when  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  united  force  and  (kill  of  thefe  two 
commanders  would  fpecdily  put  a  termination  to  the  war. 

By  reafon  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  equipment  of  this  fleet 
had  been  attended,  it  was  the  beginning  of  Odober  before  the  expedi- 
tion could  be  undertaken.  It  was  now,  however,  by  every  judge  al- 
lowed to  be  completely  able  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended. It  confiflied  of  one  laige  veffel  with  three  mails,  carrying 
eighteen  twelve  pounders ;  two  fchooners,  the  one  carrying  fourteen) 
the  other  twelve  fix-pounders  j  a  large  flat-bottomed  radcau  v.-ith  fix 
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r\vcnt\ -four  anil  fix  twclve-pouiulers;  anil  a  gondola  u  ith  ci;j[lit  nine  piun- 
ciers.  Bcfidos  thcfe  there  were  twenty  veflbls  ot'a  fmaller  fi/.e,  cilled  gun- 
boats, carrying  each  a  piece  of  brafs  ordnance  from  nine  to  twenty. four 
pounders  or  howitzers.  Several  long-boats  were  fitted  out  in  the  faitic 
manner ;  and  befides  all  thefe,  there  were  a  ^-aft  numbf^r  of  boats  and  ten- 
ders of  various  fizes,  to  be  ufcd  as  tranfports  for  the  troops  and  baggage. 
It  was  manned  by  a  number  of  fcle(5t  fcan-.en,  and  the  guns  were  to  be 
ferved  by  a  detachment  from  the  corps  of  artillery  ;  the  officers  and  fol-. 
diers  appointed  for  this  expedition  were  alfo  chofen  out  of  the  whole 
army. 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  armament  the  Americans  had  only  a  very 
inconfiderabie  force,  "ommanded  by  General  Arnold  ;  who,  after  en- 
gaging part  o>  he  ^  h  fleet  for  a  whole  .  ,>,  '  lok  advantage  of  the 
darkncfs  of  liio  night  lu  fet  fail  without  being  perceived,  and  next 
morning  was  out  of  fight :  but  he  was  fo  clofely  purfucd  by  the  Britifh, 
that  on  the  fecond  day,  aher  he  was  overtaken,  and  forced  to  a  fecond 
engagement.  In  this  he  behaved  with  groat  gallantry ;  but  his  force 
being  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  run  his  fhips 
alhore  and  fet  them  on  fire.  A  few  only  efcaped  to  Lake  George;  and 
the  garrifon  of  Crown  Point  having  dcftroyed  or  carried  off  every  thing 
of  value,  retired  to  Ticondcra:^o.  Thith-r  General  Carleton  intended  to 
have  purfued  them;  but  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  appeared 
fo  many  and  fo  grc.nt,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  march  back  into 
Canada,  and  defift  from  any  further  opi  rations  till  next  fpring. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  the  Aniericans  feemcd  every  where  going  to 
wreck  :  even  thofe  who  had  been  mod  fangulne  in  their  caufe  began  to 
waver.  The  time,  alfo,  for  which  the  foldicrs  had  enlifted  themfelves 
was  now  expired  ;  and  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  preceding  campaign  had 
been  fo  very  difcouraging,  that  no  perfon  was  willing  to  engage  him- 
felf  during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  of  which  the  event  feeined  to  be  fo 
doubtful.  In  confequence  of  this,  therefore,  General  Wafliington  f:)und 
his  army  decreafing  in  ftrength ;  fo  that  from  thirty-thoufand  men,  of  whom 
it  confified,  when  General  Howe  landed  on  Staten  Illand,  fcarce  a  tenth 
part  could  now  be  muftered.  To  aflift  the  chief  commander  as  much 
as  poffible,  General  Lee  had  colleded  a  body  of  forces  in  the  north; 
but  on  his  way  fouthward,  having  imprudently  taken  up  his  lodging 
at  fome  diftance  from  his  troops,  information  was  given  to  Colonel  Har- 
court,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Lee  was 
made  prifoner.  The  lofs  of  this  general  was  much  regretted,  the  more 
efpecially  as  he  was  of  fuperior  quality  to  any  prifoner  in  the  pofTeffion  of 
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the  coIoniC,«!,  and  could  not  therefore  be  exchanged.  Six  field-cfTiccrs 
were  ofTcrod  in  exchange  for  him  and  refufed ;  and  the  congrefs  wab  hig!  ly 
irritated  at  its  being  reported  that  he  was  to  be  trcattd  as  a  dcfcrtcr 
having  been  a  half-pay  officer  in  the  Britifh  fcrvice  at  the  C'mmencc- 
mcnt  of  the  war.  In  confcquencc  of  thib  thry  ifiued  a  proclamation 
threatening  to  retaliate  on  the  prifoners  in  their  pofleflion  whatever  pu- 
nifhment  (hould  be  infiiftcd  on  any  of  thofe  taken  by  the  Britifli,  and 
efpecially  that  their  conduft  (houIJ  be  regulated  by  tlie  treatment  of 
Genera!  Lee. 

In  the  meantime  they  proceeded  with  the  moft  indefatigab;.' diilgonce 
to  recruit  their  army,  and  bound  their  foldiers  to  ferve  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  armydefi^ned 
for  the  enfuing  campaign  was  to  confift  of  eighty-eight  battalions;  of 
which  each  province  was  to  contribute  its  quota;  and  twenty  doll jrs 
\vere  offered  as  a  bounty  to  each  foldicr,  bcfides  an  allotment  of  lar.ds 
^X  the  end  of  the  war.  In  this  allotment  was  (lipulated,  that  c;u!i 
fnldier  (hould  have  one  hundred  acres ;  an  enfign  one  hundred  a;ul 
fifty;  a  lieutenant  two  hundred;  a  captain  three  hundred;  a  m;ij';r 
four  hundred;  a  lieutenant-colonel  four  hundred  and  fifty;  and  a 
colonel  five  hundred.  No  lands  were  promifed  to  thofe  who  inlifttd 
Cnly  for  three  years.  All  officers  or  foldiers  difabled  through  wounds 
received  in  the  fervice  to  enjoy  half-pay  during  life.  To  defray  the 
expcnce,  congrefs  borrowed  five  millions  of  dollars  at  five  per  cent; 
for  payment  of  which  the  United  States  became  furcty.  At  the  fane 
time  in  order  to  animate  the  people  to  vigorous  exertions,  a  declaration 
was  publiflied,  in  which  they  fet  forth  the  ncceffity  there  was  for  taking 
proper  methods  to  infure  fuccefs  in  their  caufe :  they  envleavourcd  to 
pallia'e  at  much  as  poflible  the  misfortunes  which  had  already  happened  ; 
and  reprefented.  the  true  caufc  of  the  prefent  diftrcis  to  be  the  fiiort 
term  of  enlil^ment. 

This  declaration,  together  with  the  imminent  danger  of  Philadclpl.i.i, 
determined  the  Americans  to  exert  themfelves  to  the  utincft  in  ord'.r 
to  reinforce  General  WaQiington's  army.  They  foon  received  fartl.er 
encouragement,  however,  by  an  exploit  of  that  general  againft  the 
Jieflians.  As  the  Royal  army  extended  in  different  cantonments  for  a 
great  way,  Gen.  Walhington,  perceiving  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
Philadelphia  was  expofed,  rcfulvcd  to  make  fome  attempt  on  thofe  diu- 
iions  of  the  enemy  which  lay  neareft  that  city.  Thcfe  happened  to  he 
the  HefTians,  who  lay  in  three  d;vifions,  the  laft  only  twenty  miles 
diftant  from  Phila.'elphia.  On  the  25th  of  December,  having  colledtd 
as  confideiabic  a  force  as  he  coulJ,  he  fct  out  with  an  intent  to  furpriu. 
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that  body  of  the  enemy  who  lay  at  Trenton.  His  army  was  divided 
into  three  bodies ;  one  of  which  he  ordered  to  crofs  the  Delawnre  at 
Trenton  Ferry,  a  little  below  the  town ;  the  fecond  at  a  good  diftance 
below,  at  a  place  called  Bordentoivn,  where  the  fecond  divifion  of 
Hcflians  was  placed  ;  while  he  himfclf  with  the  third,  direciing  his 
courfe  to  a  ferry  fomc  miles  above  Trenton,  intended  to  have  paffed  it 
at  midnight,  and  attack  the  HefTians  at  break  of  day.  But  by  reafon 
of  various  impediments,  it  was  eight  of  the  morning  before  he  could 
reach  the  place  of  his  dcftination.  The  enemy,  however,  did  not  per- 
ceive his  approach  till  they  were  fuddcnly  attacked.  Colonel  Rallc, 
who  commanded  them,  did  all  that  could  be  expefted  from  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer;  but  every  thing  was  in  fuch  confufion,  that 
no  eiForts  of  valour  or  (kill  could  now  retrieve  matters.  The  colonel 
himfelf  was  mortally  woun;',  \,  his  troops  were  entirely  broken,  their 
artillery  feized,  and  about  one  thoufand  taken  prifoners. 

This  adlion,  though  feemingly  of  no  very  decifive  nature,  was 
fufficient  at  that  time  to  turn  the  fortune  of  war  in  favour  of 
America.  It  tended  greatly  to  leffen  the  fear  which  the  provincials 
had  of  the  Heflians,  at  the  fame  time  it  equally  .abated  the  confidence 
which  the  Britifli  had  till  now  put  in  them.  Reinforcements  came 
into  General  Wailiington's  army  from  all  quarters;  fo  that  he  was  foon 
in  a  condition  to  leave  Philadelphia,  and  take  up  his  quarters  at 
Trenton.  Emboldened  by  his  fuccefs,  he  determined  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  a  divifion  of  the  Rritifh  forces  ftationed  at  Maidenhead,  a 
town  fituated  half  way  between  Trenton  and  Princetown.  This  con. 
fiftcd  of  three  regiments  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mawhood, 
an  officer  of  great  merit.  The  troops  were  furprifcd  on  their  march  ; 
but  though  they  were  feparately  furrounded  and  attacked  by  a  force  fo 
vaftly  fuperior,  they  charged  the  enemy  fo  refohitely  with  their  bayo- 
nets, that  they  efFefted  a  retreat.  Thefe  attempts  of  the  Americans 
however,  with  the  hollile  difpofition  of  the  people,  fhowcd  the  im- 
poflibility  of  maintaining  pofts  fo  far  advanced  in  the  enemy's  country; 
fo  that  it  wasrefolved  to  retreat  towards  Brunfwick,  in  order  to  prevent 
it,  with  the  troops  and  magazines  it  contained,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  provincials.  General  Wafliington  loft  no  opportunity  of 
recovering  what  had  been  loft ;  and  by  dividing  his  army  into  fmall 
parties,  which  could  be  reunited  on  a  few  hours  warning,  he  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  covered  the  country  with  it,  and  repoffefled  himfelf  of  all 
the  important  places. 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  1776,  with  fcarce  any  real  advantage 
other  than  the  acquifition  of  the  city  of  New-York,  and  a  few  for- 
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troills  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  wh'Tc  the  troops  were  obliged  to  acl 
wit!  as  much  circiimrpeiiuon  as  it  rhcy  hail  been  beficgrd  by  a  vido- 
rioiis  army,   inllcaJ  of  being  thcmfcK  cs  the  cnntjii'^rors. 

The  ariny  at  New- York  began  in  1777  to  cxercife  a  kind  of  preda- 
tory war,  by  fjnding  out  parties  to  dellroy  magn/incs,  make  incur- 
fions,  and  take  cr  dcllmy  fuch  forts  as  lay  on  tl.e  banks  of  rivers,  to 
which  their  great  command  of  flapping  gave  them  accefs.  In  this 
they  were  generally  fuccefsAd  :  t!ic  provincial  magazines  at  Pctk's- 
J-Iill,  a  place,  of  about  fifty  miles  diftant  from  New- York,  were  dc- 
ftroycd,  the  town  of  Dunbury  in  Ccnncdiicut  burnt,  and  that  of 
Ridgcfield  in  the  fame  province  was  taken  poifofTion  of.  In  returning 
from  the  lad  expedition,  however,  the  Bririlli  were  greatly  harralTed 
bv  the  enemy  undi^r  Generals  Arnold,  V.'ooi^er,  and  Sullivan  j  hut 
they  made  good  t'l.cir  rctrcit  in  fpitc  of  all  oiipofition,  with  the  lofs 
of  ordv  one  liundrcd  and  fevcnty  liillo.l  ar.d  wounded.  On  the  Ame- 
rican  fide  the  lof;;  was  much  gre:;t;'r  ;  General  Wordtr  was  killed,  and 
Arnold  in  the  moll  imminent  danger.  On  the  otl.er  liaiid,  the  Ameri- 
cans dcffroyed  the  (lores  at  Sagg-h-^r'jour,  in  Long-Ifland,  and  made 
prifoners  of  ali  who  defended  tie  place. 

As  this  method  of  making  war,  however,  coiild  anfwer  but  little 
purpofc,  and  favoured  more  of  the  barbarous  incurfions  of  favagcs  than 
of  a  warcarried  on  by  a  civilized  pople,  it  was  rcfoived  to  make  an  at- 
tempt on  Philadelj,liia.  At  tirfl  it  was  thought  that  this  could  be  done 
through  the  Jcrfeys ;  but  General  Vv'afningtcn  had  received  fuch  large 
reinforcements,  and  polled  himfelf  fo  ilrongly,  that  it  was  foimd  to  he 
impradicablc.  Many  ftratagems  were  ufed  to  draw  him  from  this 
ftrong  fituation,  but  without  fuccefs ;  fo  that  it  was  found  neccil'ary  to 
make  the  attempt  on  PluLivlclphia  by  fea.  Wliilc  the  preparations  nc- 
ceffary  for  this  expedition  were  going  forward,  the  Americans  found 
means  to  make  iimends  for  the  capture  of  General  Lee  by  that  of 
General  Prefect,  who  was  feizcd  in  his  quaiters  with  his  aid-de-camp, 
in  mucii  the  fiimc  raanner  as  General  Lee  had  been.  This  w  as  exceed- 
ingly mortifying  to  the  General  himfelf,  as  he  liad  not  long  before  fct  ^ 
price  upon  General  Arnold,  by  offering  a  fum  of  money  to  any  one 
that  appr-'hi  nded  him;  which  the  latter  anfwcrcd  by  fetting  a  lower 
price  upon  General  Prefcot. 

•  The  mi  nih  of  July  was  far  advanced  before  the  preparations  for  the 
expedition  againlt  Philadelphia  were  completed  ;  and  it  was  the  23d 
before  the  fleet  was  able  to  fail  from  Sandy- Hook.  The  force  employed 
in  this  expedition  confiilcd  of  thirty-fix  battalions  of  Britiih  and  Hef- 
fians,  a  regiment  of  light  horfe,  and  a  body  of  loyalifts  raifed  at  New- 
York. 
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York.  The  remainder  of  tliefe,  with  fcvcntecn  b;ittalIons,  and  another 
bofly  of  light  horfc,  were  ftationed  at  New  York  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  Seven  battalions  wore  Rationed  at  Rhode-Illand.  After  a 
week's  failing  they  arrived  at  the  nioiitli  of  tiie  Delaware;  but  there 
received  certain  intelligence,  th.at  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  fo 
clTedually  obflru(fkd,  that  no  pj!]ll)ility  of  forcing  a  palT;igc  remained. 
Upon  this  it  was  refolved  to  proceed  farther  fotithward  to  CIiefaMcak 
Bay  in  Maryland,  from  whence  the  dillance  to  Piiiladclphia  was  not 
very  great,  and  where  t!ie  provincial  army  would  Und  lefa  advantage 
from  the  nature  of  the  country  tlian  in  tlie  Jcrfeys. 

The  navigation  from  Delaware  to  Chcfctpoak  took  up  the  bed  ptrt 
of  the  month  of  Ai'guft,  and  that  up  the  bay  itfcif  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult and  tedious.  At  lafl,  having  failed  up  the  river  Elk  35  far  as  was 
prafticable,  the  troops  were  landed  without  oppofition,  and  fet  fcrwird 
on  their  intended  expedition.  On  the  ne^vs  of  their  arrival  in  Chefa- 
peak,  General  VVaihington  left  the  Jerfe}  s,  and  hallencd  to  the  relief  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  September  met  the  Royal  army 
at  Brandy-wine  Creek  about  mid-day,  between  the  head  of  the  Elk  and 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  adhered  to  his  former  method  of  fkirmilhing 
and  harafling  the  Royal  army  on  its  march  ;  but  as  this  proved  infuffici- 
cnt  to  ftop  its  progrefs,  he  retired  to  that  fide  of  the  Creek  next  to 
Philadelphia  with  an  intent  to  difpute  the  palBige.  This  brought  on  a 
general  engagement  on  the  11th  of  September,  in  which  the  Americans 
^vtre  worlted  through  the  fuperior  difciplinc  of  the  Rritifli  troops ;  and 
it  M'as  only  through  the  approach  of  night  tliat  they  were  faved  from 
being  entirely  dellroyed.  On  this  occalion  the  provincials  loft  about 
one  thoufiind  in  killed  and  wounded,  bcfides  lour  hundred  taken 
prifoners. 

The  lofs  of  this  battle  proved  alfo  the  lofs  of  Philadelphia.  General 
Walhington  retired  towards  Lanca'ter,  an  inland  town  at  a  confidcrable 
diftance  from  Philadelphia.  Heie,  however,  the  Britiih  general  took 
fuch  meafures  as  muft  have  forced  the  provincials  to  a  fecond  engage- 
ment; but  a  violent  rain  which  lafted  a  day  and  a  night  prevented  Lis 
defign.  General  Walhington,  though  he  could  not  prevent  the  lofs  of 
Philadelphia,  itill  adhered  to  his  original  plan  of  diftrefling  the  Royal 
party,  by  laying  ambulhes  and  cutting  off  detached  parties :  but  in  this 
he  was  Icfs  fuccefsful  than  formerly  ;  and  one  of  his  own  detachments, 
which  lay  in  ambufli  in  a  wood,  were  themfelves  furprifed  and  entirely 
defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  three  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  befides  a 
great  number  taken,  and  all  their  arms  and  baggage. 
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Cjcner.il  Howe  aow  pcicci\iii;^  that  the  Americans  would  not  venture 
auotlicr  bjttio  even  (or  tlic  fake  of  their  capital,  took  peaceable  piillcllioii 
of  it  on  the  uGth  of  September,  llib  full  care  was  then  to  cut  oi'",  by 
means  of  ftronij  batteries,  thf  communication  between  the  upper  and 
lower  parts  of  the  river;  wliich  was  executed  notwithftanding  tlie  oppo- 
fition  of  foinc  American  armed  vcflels :  one  of  which,  carrying";  thirtv- 
fix  guns,  was  taken.  His  nexl  talk  was  to  open  a  communication  with 
it  by  fca ;  and  this  was  a  work  of  no  finall  difliculty.  A  vaft  number 
of  batteries  and  forts  had  been  erected,  and  immcnfe  machines  formed 
like  chivaiix  ({•■  frUt;  from  whence  they  took  tlicir  name,  funk  in  the 
river  to  prevent  its  navigation.  As  the  fleet  was  fcnt  round  to  tiie 
mouth  of  the  river  in  order  to  co-ojx;rate  with  the  army,  this  work, 
however  difficult,  was  accomplinied  ;  nor  did  the  provincials  give 
much  oppofilion,  as  well  knowing  that  all  places  of  this  kind  were  now 
untenable.  General  Wafliington,  however,  took  the  advantage  of  the 
royal  army  being  divided,  to  attack  the  camp  of  the  principal  divifion  of 
it  that  lay  at  German-town,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia.  In 
this  he  met  with  very  little  fuccefs;  for  though  he  reached  the  place  of 
dcilination  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  thcpatroles  had  time  to  call 
the  troops  to  arms.  The  Americans,  notwithftanding,  made  a  very  rcfo- 
lutc  attack :  but  they  were  received  with  fuch  bravery,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  attcmi)f,  and  retreat  in  great  difordcr;  with 
the  advantage,  however,  of  carrying  off  their  cannon,  though  purfued 
for  a  conriderable  way,  after  having  three  hundred  killed,  fix  hundred 
wounded,  and  upwards  of  four  hundred  taken  prifoners,  among  whom 
were  fifty-four  officers.  On  the  Britifh  fide,  the  lofs  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  thirty  wounded  and  prifoners,  and  feventy  killed ;  but 
among  the  laft  were  General  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird,  with  fume  other 
excellent  officers. 

There  ftill  remained  two  ftrong  forts  on  the  Delaware  to  be  reduced. 
Thefe  were  Mud  Ifland  and  Red  Bank.  The  various  obflruiflions 
>\hich  the  Americans  had  thrown  in  the  way  rendered  it  neceflary  to 
bring  up  the  Augufta,  a  fliip  of  the  line,  and  the  Merlin  frigate,  to  the 
attack  of  Mud  Ifland  ;  but  during  the  heat  c^'the  adlion  both  were  ground, 
ed.  Upon  this,  the  Americans  fent  down  four  fire-fliips,  and  direded 
the  whole  fire  from  their  galleys  againft  them.  The  former  were  ren- 
dered inefTciriual  by  tlie  courage  and  fkill  of  the  Britifli  feamcn ;  but 
during  the  engagement  both  the  Augufta  and  Merlin  took  fire  and  were 
burnt  to  :ilhes,  and  tl.c  other  fhijS  obliged  to  withdraw.  The  Americans 
encouraged  by  this  unfuccefsful  attempt,  proceeded  to  throw  new  ob- 
Urutlions  in  th«  way  ;  but  the  Britifa  general  having  found  means  to 
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convey  a  number  of  cannon,  ami  to  ercd  batti'ticj  wlihin  gunlhot  of 
the  turt  by  land,  and  hringing  up  thrtre  (hipti  ui  the  line  vsiiich  mounted 
heavy  cannon,  the  ^arrifon,  alter  making  u  \igorous  tlefencc  for  one 
<lay,  perceiving  that  preparations  were  malvLug  lor  a  general  aflaulton  the 
next,  abaniloned  the  place  in  the  night.  'I'hufc  who  defended  Red 
Bank  followed  tlieir  example,  and  abandoned  it  on  the  approach  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  A  great  numbei  of  the  American  fl\lpping  now  find- 
ing thcmfclves  entirely  dcllitute  of  4ny  protedion,  failed  up  the  river  in 
the  night-time.  Seventeen,  however,  remiindcd,  whofc  retreat  was  in- 
tercepted by  a  frigate  and  fome  armed  vellds ;  on  which  tlie  Americans 
ran  them  athore  and  burnt  them,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy '» 
hands. 

Tluis  the  campaign  of  1777  in  Penfylvania  concluded  fucccfsfuUy  on 
the  part  of  the  Britilli.     In  the  north,  however,  matters  wore  a  dilFcrent 
afpeft.     The  expedition  in  that  quarter  had  licen   projn'^ed  by   the 
Britilh  minillry  as  the  moft  effednal  u.jthod  that  cmild  be  taken  ta 
crufli  the  colonies  at  once.     The  four  provinces  of  New  England  had 
originally  begun  the  confederacy  againlt  Britain,  and  were  ftill  conf  !cr- 
cd  as  the  moit  adive  in  the  continuation  of  it;  and  it  w  is  thought, 
that  any  imprefiion  made  upon  them  would  contribute  ".  ^i\  efFeftual 
manner  to  the  reduction  of  all  the  reft.     For  this  purpofc,  an  army  of 
four  thoufand  chofen  Britiflii  troops  and  three  tlouiiind  Germans  were 
put  under  the  command  of  General  Burgoyne ;  General  Carleton  was 
diredcd  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  Indians  to  perfuade  tlicm  to  join  in 
this  expedition ;  and  the  province  of  Quebeck  was  to  furnifh  large 
parties  to  join  in  the  fame.     The  officers  who  commanded  under  Gene- 
ral Burgoyne  were  General  Philips  of  the  artilkry,  Generals  Frafer, 
Powell,  and  Hamilton,  with  the  German  ofikcrs  Generals  Reidefel  and 
Speecht.     The  foldicrs,  as  has  already  been  obfcrved,  were  all  excellent, 
ly   difciplined,  and  had  been   kept  in  tlieir  winter-quarters  with  ail 
imaginable  care,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  expedition  on  which 
they  were  going.     To  aid  tlie  princi,  a]  ■  xpedition,  another  wat.  projeft- 
ed  on  the  Mohawk  River  under  Coloriei  St.  Lcger,  who  was  to  be  af- 
fifted  by  Sir  John  Johnfon,  foa  to  the  famous  Sir  William  Johnfon,  who 
had  fo  greatly  diftinguiihed  hiiiiiclf  in  the  war  of  1755. 

On  the  2ift  of  June  17,7  tiie  army  encamped  on  the  wcftcrn  fide  of 
the  Lake  Champlain ;  where  being  joined  by  a  confulerable  body  of 
Indians,  General  Burgoyne  made  a  fpcech,  in  which  he  exhorted  thefe 
new  allies  to  lay  afide  their  ferocious  and  barbarous  manner  of  making 
war;  to  kill  only  fuch  as  oj^pofed  them  in  arms ;  and  to  fparc  prifoners, 
with  fuch  women  and  children  as  Ihould  fall  itito  their  hands.     After 
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iffuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  the  force  of  Britain  and  that  which  he 
commanded  was  fet  forth  in  very  oftcntatious  terms,  the  campaign  open- 
ed with  the  fiegc  of  Ticonderoga.  The  place  was  very  ftrong,  and 
garriP.)ncd  by  fix  thoufand  men  under  General  Sinclair ;  neverthclefs, 
the  works  were  fo  cxteiifrve  that  even  this  number  was  fcarce  fulficicnt 
to  defend  them  properly.  1  hey  had  therefore  omitted  to  fortify  a 
nigged  eminence  called  V/'j^r  /////,  the  top  of  which  overlooked  and  cf- 
feftually  communJed  the  whole  works ;  vainly  imagining  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  afccnt  would  be  fuflicicnt  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  tak- 
ing pofleluon  of  ir.  On  the  approach  of  the  firft  divifion  of  the  army, 
the  provincials  abandoned  and  fet  fire  to  their  outworks ;  and  fo  expe- 
ditious were  the  Britifli  troops,  that  by  the  5th  of  July  every  poft  was 
fecured  which  was  judged  neceffary  for  invefling  it  completely.  A 
load  was  foon  after  made  to  the  very  fummit  of  that  eminence  which 
the  Americans  had  with  fuch  confidence  fuppofed  could  not  be  :.l .ended, 
and  fo  much  were  they  now  difheartened,  that  they  inltantly  abandened 
the  fort  entirely,  taking  the  road  to  Skenefhorough,  a  place  to  the  fouth 
of  Lake  George  ;  while  their  baggage,  with  what  artillery,  and  military 
floras  they  could  carry  on,  were  fent  to  the  fame  place  by  water.  But 
the  Britilli  generals  were  determined  not  to  let  them  pafs  fo  eafily. 
Both  were  puifued  and  both  overtaken.  Their  avmed  velTels  confided 
only  of  five  galleys;  two  of  which  were  taken,  and  three  blown  up;  on 
which  they  fet  fire  to  their  boats  and  fortifications  at  Skenefhorough. 
On  this  occafion  the  provincials  loft  two  hundred  boats,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  their  provifions  and  baggage. 
Their  land-forces  under  Colonel  Francis  made  a  brave  defence  againft 
General  Frafer:  and  being  greatly  fupcrior  in  number,  had  almoft 
overpowered  him,  when  General  I^idcfel  with  a  large  body  of  Germans 
came  to  his  affiftance.  The  Americans  were  now  overpowered  in  their  turn ; 
and  their  commander  being  killed,  they  fled  on  all  fides  with  great 
precipitation.  In  this  aciion  two  hundred  Americans  were  killed, 
as  many  taken  prifo.uTs,  and  above  fix  hundred  wounded,  many  of 
whom  periihed  in  tl'.e  woods  for  want  of  aiTiftance. 

During  the  engagement  General  Sinclair  was  at  Caftleton,  about  fix 
miles  from  the  place ;  but  inftead  of  going  forward  to  Fort  Anne,  the 
nex«-  place  of  ftrengtli,  he  repaired  to  the  woods  which  lie  between  that 
fortrefs  and  New  England.  General  Burgoyne,  however,  detached 
Colonel  Hill  wich  the  ninth  regiment,  in  order  to  int-^rcept  fuch  aa 
Ihould  attcmp;  ■•>  retreat  towards  fort  Anne.  On  his  way  he  met  with 
a  body  of  tiie  enemy,  faid  to  be  fix  times  as  numerous  as  his  own ;  but 
after  aa  cn^aj^eiacnt  of  three  hours,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  with 
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great  lofs.  After  fo  many  difafters,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  make 
zpy  fta^ii  at  Fort  Anne,  they  fet  fire  to  it  and  retired  to  Fort  Edward. 
In  all  thefe  engngements  the  lofs  of  killed  and  wounded  in  the  roj-al 
army  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  men. 

General  Burgnync  was  now  obliged  tofufpend  his  operations  fcrfome 
time,  and  wait  at  Skcncfborougli  for  the  arrival  of  his  tents,  provifions, 
&c.  but  employed  this  interval  in  making  roads  through  the  country 
about  St.  Anne,  and  in  clearing  a  pafTage  for  his  troops  to  proceed 
againft  the  enemy.  This  was  attended  with  incredible  toil ;  but  all 
obftaclcs  were  furmouiitcd  witli  equal  patience  and  rcfolution  by  the 
army.  In  fliort,  after  undergoing  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  could  be 
undergone,  and  making  every  exertion  that  man  could  make,  he  arrived 
wirh  h.is  army  before  Yort  Edward  about  the  end  of  July.  Here 
General  Schuyler  had  been  for  fomc  time  endeavouring  to  recruit 
the  fl-attcred  American  forces,  and  had  l)cen  joined  by  General  Sinclair 
with  the  remains  of  his  army  ;  the  garrifon  of  Fort  George  alfo,  fituatcd 
on  the  lake  of  that  name,  had  evacuated  the  place  and  retired  to  Fort 
Edward. 

But  on  the  approach  of  the  ro}al  army,  they  retired  from  thence 
alfo,  and  formed  their  head  quarters  at  Saratoga.  Notwithftanding  the 
great  fucccfies  of  the  Britifh  General,  they  fnowcd  not  the  leaft  difpofi- 
tion  to  fubmit,  but  .cenicd  only  to  confulcr  how  tb.cy  might  make  the 
mod:  cfTedual  reHllance.  For  this  purpofc,  the  militia  was  every  where 
raifed  and  draughted  to  join  the  army  at  Saratoga ;  and  fuch  numbers 
of  volunteers  were  daily  added,  tliat  they  foon  began  to  recover  from 
the  terror  into  which  tl.ey  had  been  thrown.  That  they  mig'it  have  a 
commander  whofe  abilities  could  be  relied  on,  General  Arnold  was  ap- 
pointed, who  repaircd-to  Saratoga  with  a  eoufiderabie  train  of  artillery; 
but  receiving  intelligence  that  Colonel  St.  Leger  was  proceeding  with 
great  rapidity  in  his  expedition  on  tlic  Mohawk  River,  he  removed  to 
Still-water,  a  place  about  half-way  between  Saratoga  and  the  jundlion  of 
the  IVlo!-,awk  ai;d  Hudfon's  River.  The  Colonel,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Fort  Stanwix  ;  the  ficge  of  which  he  jJrofTcd  with 
great  vigour.  On  the  Cth  of  Auguft,  underH ending  that  a  fupply  of 
provifions,  cfcorted  by  eight  or  nine  Jiundred  men,  was  on  the 
way  to  the  fort,  he  difpatehcd  Sir  John  Johnfon  with  a  ftrong  detach- 
ment to  intercept  it.  This  he  did  fo  efixftually,  that,  bcfides  inter- 
cepting the  provifions,  four  hundred  of  its  guards  were  (lain,  two  hun- 
dred taken,  and  the  reft  efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  garrifon, 
however,  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  thisdifafter,  nor  by  the  tl'.reatsor 
reprcfcntations  of  the  Colonel :  on  the  contrary,  they  made  feveral  fuccefs- 
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ful  failles  under  Colonel  WiUet,  the  fecond  in  command  ;  and  th\n 
gentleman,  in  company  with  another,  even  ventured  out  of  the  fort, 
and,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  paiTcd  through  them  in  order 
to  haften  the  march  of  General  Arnold  to  their  affiilance. 

Thus  the  affairs  of  Colonel  St.  Lt-ger  fccmed  to  be  in  no  very 
favourable  fituation  notwithftanding  his  late  fuccefs,  and  they  were  foon 
totally  ruined  by  the  defertlon  of  the  Indians.  They  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  General  Arnold's  advancing  with  two  thoufand  men  lo 
the  relief  of  the  fori ;  and  while  the  Colonel  was  attempting  to  give 
them  encouragement,  another  report  was  fpread,  that  General  Burgoync 
had  been  defeated  with  great  flaughter,  and  was  now  flying  before  the 
provincials.  On  this  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  they  thought  proper; 
and  the  retreat  could  not  be  cfFei^ed  without  the  lofs  of  the  tents  and 
fome  of  the  artillery  and  military  ftores. 

General  Burgoync,  in  the  mean  time,  notvvithllanding  all  the  difficul- 
ties  he  had  already  fuftaincd,  found  that  he  muft  ftill  encounter  more. 
The  roads  he  had  made  with  fo  much  labour  and  pains  were  deftroyed 
either  by  the  wctncfs  of  the  feafon,  or  by  the  enemy;  fo  that  the  pro- 
vifions  he  brought  from  Fort  George  could  not  arrive  at  his  camp  with- 
out the  moft  prodigious  toil.  On  hearing  of  the  fiege  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
by  Colonel  St.  Lcger,  he  determined  to  move  forward  in  hopes  of  in- 
clofmg  tlie  enemy  betwixt  his  own  army  and  that  of  St.  Leger,  or  of 
obtaining  the  command  of  all  t!ie  country  between  Fort  Stanwix  and 
Albany  ;  or  at  any  rate,  a  junction  v.  iihColonel  St.Lcgcr  would  be  eifed- 
ed,  which  could  not  but  be  attended  with  tlic  mofl  happy  confequenccs. 
The  only  difficulty  was  the  want  of  provifions ;  and  this  it  was  propofcd 
to  remedy  by  reducing  the  provincial  ma^nziiics  at  Benningtcii.  For 
this  purpofe.  Colonel  Bauin,  a  German  cfTicer  of  great  bravery,  was 
chofen  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men.  The  place  was  about  twenty 
miles  from  Hudfon's  River;  and  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum's  party,  the 
whole  army  marched  up  the  river's  bank,  and  encamped  almoll  oppofite 
to  Saratoga,  with  the  river  betwixt  it  and  that  place.  An  advanced 
party  was  polled  at  Batten  Kill,  bctsveen  the  camp  and  Bennington,  in 
order  to  fupport  Colonel  Baum.  In  their  way  tlie  Britllh  fcizcd  a  large 
fiipply  of  cattle  and  provifions,  which  were  immediately  fent  to  the 
camp;  but  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  retarded  their  march  fo  much,  that 
intelligence  of  their  defign  v/as  fent  to  Bennington.  Underftanding 
now  that  the  Ameiican  force  was  greatly  fuperior  to  his  own,  the  Colo, 
ncl  accjuainted  tlie  General,  who  immediately  difpatchcd  Colonel  Brcy- 
ir.an  u'ith  a  part)-  to  liis  alfifiance  ;  but  through  the  fame  caufcs  that  had 
re:aiJcd  the  nurcli  of  Colouf^!  Baum,  tliii.  alhilance  could  not  arrive  in 
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ti:nc.  General  Starke,  in  the  mcn.n  time,  uho  commanded  at  Benning- 
ton, determined  to  attack  the  two  parties  fcpar-ucly  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  advanced  againft  Colonel  Baum,  whom  he  furroinuled  on  all  fules 
and  attacked  with  the  utmoft  intrepidity.  The  troops  defended  thcmfelvcs 
with  great  valour,  but  were  to  a  man  either  killed  or  taken.  Colonel 
Breyman,  after  a  dcfperate  cnga;^cment,  had  the  good  luck  to  effeft  a 
retreat  through  the  darkncfs  of  the  night,  which  otherwife  he  could  not 
have  done,  as  his  men  liad  expended  all  their  ammunition,  being  forty 
rounds  to  each. 

General  Burgoyne,  thus  diiappointed  in  his  attempt  on  Bennington, 
applied  himfelf  with  indetluigal)le  diligence  to  procure  provifions  froni 
Fort  George  ;  and  having  at  length  amaflcd  a  fufficient  quantity  to  laft 
fur  a  month,  he  threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  t'le  river  Hudfon,  which 
he  croffed  about  the  middle  of  September,  encamping  oi  the  hills  and 
plains  near  Saratoga.  As  foon  as  he  approached  the  provincial  army,  at 
this  time  encamped  at  Stillwari-r  under  General  Gates,  he  determined  to 
make  an  attack  ;  for  which  purpcfc  he  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
central  divifion  of  his  army,  having  General  Frafi'r  and  Colonel  Brcy- 
man  on  the  right,  with  Generals  Reidefcl  and  Philips  on  the  left.  lu 
this  pofition  he  advanced  towards  the  enemy  on  the  19th  of  September, 
But  the  Americans  did  not  now  wait  to  be  attacked  :  on  the  contrary, 
they  attacked  the  central  divifion  with  the  urinoit  bravery;  and  it  wa^ 
not  until  General  Philips  w  ith  the  artillery  car.;e  i:p  t!;at  they  could  be 
repulfed.  On  this  occafion,  though  t'.c  Britilh  troops  loft  only  three 
hundred  and  thirty  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  hundred,  the  former  were  very  much  alarmed  at  the  obrtinate  rc- 
folution  Ibown  by  the  Americans.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent 
them  from  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  and  pofting  themfelves  the 
next  day  within  cannon-(hot  of  their  lines.  But  their  allies  the  Indians 
began  to defert  in  great  numbers;  and  at  the  f.ime  time  the  general  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  mortified  by  having  no  intelligence  of  any  affiftancc 
from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  as  had  been  ftipulated.  He  tiow  received  a 
letter  from  him,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  Sir  Henry  intended  to 
make  a  diverfion  on  the  North  River  in  his  favour.  This  afforded  but 
little  comfort  :  however,  he  returned  an  anfwer  by  feveral  trufty  perfons 
whom  he  difpatched  different  ways,  dating  his  prefent  dillrelTed  fitu- 
arion,  and  mentioning  that  the  provifions  and  other  ncceffarics  he  had 
would  only  enable  him  to  hold  out  till  the  12th  of  Odober. 

In  the  mian  time  the  Americans,  in  order  to  cut  oiTthe  retreat  of  the 

Britiib   army  in  the  raoft  efFeilual  manner,  undertook  an  expeci:ion 
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againft  Ticohikroga ;  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  entefprife  affcf 
having  furprifed  all  the  out-pofts,  and  taken  a  great  number  of  boats  uili 
fome  armed  veffels,  and  a  number  of  prifoners.   The  army  under  General 
Burgoyne,  however,  continued  to  labour  under  the  greatell  dilhcfl'cs;  lo 
that  in  the  beginning  of  Oftober  he  had  been  obliged  to  diminifli  the 
fddiers  allowance.     On  the  7th  of  that  month  he  determined  to  move 
towards  the  enemy.     For  this  purpofe  he  fent  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred 
men  to  reconnoitre  their  left  wing;  intending,  if  poflible,  to  break 
through  it  in  order  to  cft'cd  a  retreat.     The  detachment,  however,  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  a  dreadful  attack  was  made  upon  the  left  wing 
of  the  Britilh  army,  which  was  with  great  difficulty  preferved  from 
being  entirely  broken  by  a  reinforcement  brought  up  by  General  Fnfer, 
uho  was  killed  in  the  attack.     After  the  troops  had  with  the  moft  dc- 
fperate  cforts  regained  their  camp,  it  was  moft  furioufly  affaulted  hy 
General    Arnold ;    wlio,  notwithllanding  all    oppofition,    would  have 
forced  the  entrenchments,   had  he  not  received  a  dangerous  wound, 
which  obliged  him  to  retire.     Thus  the  attack  failed  on  the  left,  but  on 
the  right  the  camp  of  the  German  rcfcrve  was  forced.     Colonel  Brey- 
man  killed,  and  his  countrymen  defeated   with  great  flaughter  and  the, 
lofs  of  all  their  artillery  and  baggage. 

This  was  by  far  the  hcavieil  lofi  the  Britifh  army  had  fuftained  fince 

the  aftion  at  Bunker's  Hill.     The  lift  of  killed  and  wounded  amounted 

to  near  twelve  hundred,  exclufive  of  the  Germans;  but  the  greateft 

misfortune  was,  that  the  enemy  had  now  an  opening  on  the  right  and 

rear  of  the  Britilb  forces,  {o  that  the  army  was  threatened  with  entire 

deftrudion.     This  obliged  General  Burgoyne  once  more  to  fhift  hi* 

pofition,  that  the  enemy  might  alfo  be  obliged  to  alter  theirs.    Tlii» 

was  accomplithed  on  the  night  of  the  7th,  without  any  lofs,  and  all  ths 

next  day  he  continued  to  ofT  '  the  enemy  battle  ;  but  they  were  now  too 

well  affured  of  obtaining  a  complete  vidory,  by  cutting  ofF  all  fupplics 

from  the  Britifti,  to  riik  a  pitched  battle.     Wherefore  they  advanced  «n 

the  right  fide,  in  order  to  indofe  him  entirely ;  which  obliged  the 

General  to  direft  a  retreat  towards  Saratoga.     But  the  enemy  had  now 

ftationcd  a  gr':at  force  on  the  ford  at  Hudfon's  River,  fo  that  the  only 

poflibility  of  retreat  was  by  fecuring  a  paiTage  to  Lake  George ;  and  to 

efted  this,  a  body  of  workmen  were  detached,  with  a  ftrong  guard,  to 

repair  the  roads  and  bridges  that  led  to  Fort  Edward.     As  foon  as  they 

were  gone,  however,  the  enemy  feemcd  to  prepare  for  an  attack ;  which 

fendered  it  neceffary  to  recal  the  guard,  and  the  workmen  being  of 

courfe  left  expofed  could  not  proceed. 
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Tr  tbr  mean  time,  the  bouts  which  conveyed  provifions  down  Hud- 
fon'  re  cxpofed  to  the  continual  fire  of  the  American  markfmen, 

who  •.  iv  of  them  ;  fo  that  it  became  neceHary  to  convey  the  pro- 
vifin-i  r  land.     In  thisextn^me  danger,  it  was  refolved  to  march  by 

nign;  F'.<r:  Edward,  forcing  the  paflages  at  the  fords  either  above  or 
bciov.'  the  place  ;  and  in  order  to  effeft  this  the  more  cafily,  it  was  re- 
folded that  the  foLliers  fliould  carry  their  provifions  on  their  backs, 
leaving  behind  their  baggage  and  every  other  incumbrance.  But  before 
this  could  be  executed,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had 
raifcd  ftrong  entrenchments  opp  >fite  to  thefc  fords,  well  provided  with 
cannon,  :;nd  that  they  had  likewife  taken  poflcfTionof  the  rifitig  ground 
between  Fort  George  and  Fort  Edward,  which  in  like  manner  wab  pro- 
vided with  cannon. 

All  this  time  the  American  army  was  incrcafing  by  the  continual  ar- 
rival of  militia  and  volunteers  from  all  parts.     Their  parties  extended 
all  along  the  oppofite  bank  of  Hudfon's  River,  and  fonie  had  even  paflcd 
it  in  order  to  obferve  the  leaft  movement  of  the  Britilh  army.     The 
whoiC  force  under  General  Gates  was  computed  at  fixteen  thoufand  men, 
while  the  army  under  General  Burgoync  fcarce  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  ; 
and  every  part  of  the  camp  was  reached  by  the  grape  and  rifle  (hot  of 
the  enemy,  befides  a  difcharge  from  their  artillery,  which  was  almoft 
inceffant.     In  this  ftate  of  extreme  diftrcfs  and  danger,  the  army  con- 
tinued with  the  greateft  conftancy  and  perfeverance  till  tV.c  evening  of 
the  13th  of  Oftober,  when  an  inventory  of  provifions  being  taken,  it 
was  found  that  no  more  remained  that  what  were  fufficient  to  ferve  for 
three  days;  and  a  council  of  war  being  called,  it  was  unanimoufly  de- 
termined that  there  was  no  method  now  remaining  but  to  treat  with  the 
fnemy.    In  confequence  of  this,  a  negociation  was  opened  next  day, 
which  fi>eedily  terminated  in  a  capitulation  of  the  whole  Britifh  army ; 
the  principal  article  of  which  was,  that  the  troops  were  to  have  a  free 
paflage  to  Britain,  on  condition  of  not  fc;  ing  againft  America  during 
the  war.     On  this  occafion.  General  Gates  ordered  his  army  to  keep 
vithin  their  camp  while  the  Britifh  foldicrs  went  to  a  place  appointed 
for  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  that  the  latter  might  not  have  the  ad- 
ditional  mortification  of  being  rnade  fpedaclcs  of  fo  melancholy  an 
event.     The  number  of  thofe  who  furrcndered  at  Saratoga  amounted  to 
five  thoufand  fcven  hundred  and  fifty,  according  to  the  American  ac- 
counts; the  lift  of  fickand  wounded  left  in  the  camp  when  t!ic  army  re- 
treated to  Saratoga,  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight ;  and  the  number 
I  of  thofe  loft  by  other  accidents  fiiice  the  taking  of  Ticondeioga,  to  near 
pUce  thoufand.     Thirty-five  brafs  field-pieces,  fcvcn  ^houfand  Hand  of 
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■aiKi:,  clothing  for  an  cqn  \1  tuiinbcr  of  folcliers,  wirh  their  tents,  niiiiiary 
ciicil,  &c.  conllitutcd  tlic  booty  on  this  occifion. 
I,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  time  had  failed  up  the  North  River, 
and  delhcncd  the  two  torts  called  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  with  Fort 
Conflitution,  and  another  place  called  Continental  Village,  where  were 
barracks  for  two  I'loufand  men.  Sevrnty  large  cannon  were  carrifd 
awa}',  bcfides  a  number  of  fmaller  artillery,  and  a  great  quantity  of  Uores 
nnd  ammunition  ;  a  lar^^e  boom  an.l  chain  reaching  acrofs  the  river  from 
Fort  Montgomery  to  a  point  of  land  called  St.  Anthony's  Nofe,  and 
which  coil:  not  lefs  than  feventy  thoufand  pounds  flerling,  were  partly 
deftroyed  and  partly  carried  away,  as  was  alfo  another  boora  of  little  lefs 
value  at  Fort  Conliitiition.  The  lofs  of  the  Britilli  army  was  but  fmall 
in  number,  though  fome  officers  of  great  merit  were  killed  in  the  dif . 
fcrent  attacks. 

Another  attack  was  made  by  Sir  James  Wallace  with  fome  frigates, 
and  a  body  of  land  forces  under  General  Vaughan.  The  place  which 
now  fuffered  was  named  Efopus:  the  fortifications  were  deftroved,  and 
the  town  itfelf  was  reduced  to  allies,  as  tliat  called  Continental  Villaee 
had  been  before. 

But  thefe  fucceffes,  of  whatever  importance  they  might  be,  were 
now  difregarded  by  both  parties.  They  ferved  only  to  irritate  the 
Americans,  fiufhed  with  their  fuccefs;  and  they  were  utterly  infuiticient 
to  raifc  the  fpirits  of  the  Britilh,  who  were  now  thrown  into  the  utmoit 
difmay. 

On  the  16th  of  March  1778,  Lord  North  intimated  to  the  houfc  of 
commons,  that  a  paper  had  been  laid  before  the  king  by  the  French 
ambaflador,  intimating  the  conclufion  of  an  alliance  between  the  court 
of  France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  The  preliminaries  of 
this  treaty  had  been  concluded  in  the  end  of  the  year  1777,  and  a  copy 
of  them  fent  to  congrcfs,  in  order  to  counteradl  any  propofals  that  might 
be  made  in  the  mean  time  by  the  Britifli  minillry.  On  the  6t!i  of 
February  1778,  the  articles  were  formally  f.gned,  10  the  great  faiisfac- 
tion  of  tl'.e  French  nation. 

They  were  in  fubrtance  as  follows : 

1.  If  Great  p]rit;\in  Ihould,  in  confequcnce  of  this  treaty,  proceed  to 
hoftilities  againft  France,  the  two  nations  (liould  mutually  aifirt  one 
another, 

2.  The  main  end  of  the  treaty  was  in  an  elFeftual  manner  to  maintain 
the  independency  of  America. 

3.  Should  thofc  places  of  North  America  dill  fubjeft  to  Britain  be 
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reduced  by  the  colonics,  tliey  (hould  be  confederated  with  them,  or  fub- 
jeded  to  their  jurifdidion. 

4.  Should  any  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  be  reduced  by  France,  they 
(hould  be  deemed  its  property. 

5.  No  formal  treaty  with  Great  Britpin  (liould  be  concluded  either  by 
France  or  America  without  the  confcnt  of  each  other;  and  it  was  mutu- 
ally engaged  that  they  fiiould  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  indc|>en- 
dence  of  the  States  had  been  formally  acknowledged. 

6.  The  contratiting  parties  miitiially  ajjrced  to  invite  thofc  powers 
that  had  received  injuries  from  Great  Britain  to  join  the  common  caufc. 

7.  The  United  States  guaranteed  to  France  all  the  pofleffions  in  the 
Weft  Indies  which  flie  ihould  conqr.er ;  and  France  in  her  turn  guaran- 
teed the  abfolute  independency  of  the  States,  and  their  fupreme  au- 
thority over  every  country  tlicy  po.Tcflbd,  or  might  acquire  during  the 
war. 

The  notification  of  fuch  a  treat}-  as  thi«;  could  not  but  be  looked  upon 
as  a  declaration  of  war.  On  its  being  anv.ounccd  to  tlie  l-.oufc,  every- 
one agreed  in  an  addrefs  to  his  M.'jeily,  prouiifing  to  ilnnd  by  him  to 
the  utmoft  in  the  prefcnt  emergency ;  Inu  it  was  warmly  contended 
by  the  members  in  orpofition,  that  the  prefent  minifiry  ought  to  be  re- 
moved on  account  of  their  numbtrlefs  blunders  and  mifcarriages  in  evcr\r 
inftance.  Many  were  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  extricate  the 
nation  from  its  trouble  was  to  ack;iowlcdgc  the  independency  o£  Ame- 
rica at  once ;  and  thus  we  might  ftill  do  with  a  good  grace  what 
muft  inevitably  be  done  at  laft,  after  expending  much  more  blood  And 
trcafure  than  had  yet  been  laviflied  in  this  unhappy  conteft.  The  minif- 
terial  party,  however,  entertained  different  ideas.  InRigated  by  ambition 
and  folly,  it  was  determined  at  once  to  refent  the  interference  of  Francct 
and  profecute  hoftilities  againft  America  with  more  vigour  than  ever, 
fhould  the  terms  now  offered  be  rejeftcd. 

The  Americans,  in  the  mean  time,  affiduoufly  employed  their  agents 
at  the  courts  of  Spain,  Vienna,  Pruffia,  and  Tufcany,  in  order,  if  pof. 
fible,  to  conclude  alliances  with  them,  or  at  Icaft  to  procure  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  their  independency.  As  it  had  been  reported  that  Britain 
intended  to  apply  for  affiftance  to  Ruflia,  the  American  commiffioners 
were  enjoined  to  ufe  their  utmoft  influence  with  the  German  princes  to 
prevent  fuch  auxilfarics  from  marching  through  their  territories,  and  to 
endeavour  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  German  troops  already  fent  to 
America,  To  France  they  offered  a  ceffion  of  fuch  Weft  India  iflands 
as  (hould  be  taken  by  the  united  ftrcngth  of  France  and  America  ;  and 
fiiould  firitain  by  their  joint  endeavours  be  difpoffeffcd  of  Ncwfound- 
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l.md,  Capi?  Breton,  and  Nova  t^cotia,  tliefc  ccrritoiifsfliotiKl  br  ilividtd 
betwixt  the  two  nations,  and  Great  Britain  be  totally  excliuicd  from 
the  tidiery.  'I'he  propofals  to  the  Spanilli  court  wcr«,  that  in  cafe  they 
fhould  think  proper  to  cfpoufe  their  quarrel,  the  American  States  fliould 
siliill  in  reducing  Pcnfacola  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  provided 
their  fubjcds  were  allowed  the  free  navigation  of  ihc  Miiliflippj,  and 
tiie  ufe  of  the  harbour  of  Pcnfacola;  and  they  furtlier  offered,  that  if 
agreeable  to  Spain,  they  would  declare  war  ngainll  Portugal,  fliould 
that  power  expel  the  American  fhips  from  its  ports. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  troops  under  General  Burgoyne  were  pre- 
paring to  embark  for  Britain  according  to  the  convention  at  Sara- 
toga ;  but  in  the  interim,  congrefs  pofitively  refufed  them  permiirion 
fo  to  do,  having  difcovered  that  feme  finirt<'r  defigns  were  har- 
boured on  the  part  of  Britain,  and  that  they  only  wanted  an  opportu- 
nity to  join  the  other  troops  at  Philadel'thia  or  New  York. 

The  feafon  for  aftion  was  now  appri.^ching;  and  congrefs  was  indc- 
fatigable  in  its  preparations  for  a  new  campaign,  which  it  was  confi- 
dently faid  would  be  the  laft.  Among  other  methods  taken  for  this 
purpofe,  it  was  recommended  to  all  the  young  gentlemen  of  tlie  colo- 
nies  to  form  themfelves  into  bodies  of  cavalry  to  fervc  at  their  own  cx- 
pcnce  during  the  war.  General  Wafhington  at  the  fame  time,  in  order 
to  remove  all  incumbrariccs  from  his  army,  lightened  tlic  baggage  ;is 
much  as  pofTible,  by  fubftitutiiig  facks  and  portmanteaus  in  place  of 
chcfts  and  boxes,  and  ufmg  pack-horfcs  inflead  of  waggons.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  Britilh  army,  expeftiiig  to  ba  fpeediiy  reinforced  hv 
twenty  thoufand  men,  thought  of  nothing  but  concluding  the  v^.-.i  ac- 
cording  to  their  willies  before  the  end  of  the  camp,iign,  It  was  with 
the  utmoft  concern,  as  well  as  indignation  therefore,  that  tl.ey  received 
t)ic  news  of  Lord  North's  conciliatory  bill.  It  was  univcrrriil)  looked 
opon  as  a  national  difgracc  ;  and  fome  even  tore  the  cockades  from 
their  hats,  and  trampled  them  under  ih.eir  f't  nr,  n  token  of  their  in- 
dignation. Bv  the  colonics  it  was  received  vvith  indifference.  'J'lx 
Critilh  commiilioncrs  endeavoured  to  miikc  it'as  public  as  pofiible ;  and 
congrefs, as  formerl)-,  orvlcred  it  to  be  printed  iaallihe  newlpapers.  Ur\ 
tliis  occafion  Governor  Tryon  inclofed  fcveral  copies  of  the  bill  to 
General  VValliington  in  a  letter,  intreating  that  he  would  ullow  then; 
to  be  cifcuhted;  to  which  that  general  returned  for  anfwf  r  a  copy  ni  a 
ncwfpaper  in  which  the  bill  was  piinicd,  with  the  refolutions  of  con- 
grefs upon  it.  Thefc  were,  that  whoever  prefumcd  to  make  a  fepaiate 
agreement  with  Britain  diould  be  deemed  a  public  enemy  ;  that  the 
United  States  could  not  witli  any  propriety  keep  correfpondence  with 
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the  comminiiiners  until  their  indcp'-'iuiencc  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
iJritilli  fleets  and  armies  removed  from  America.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  colonies  were  warned  not  to  fuffcr  thcmfelves  to  be  dccttivcd  into  fc- 
Ctirity  by  anv  offers  that  might  be  made  ;  but  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endea- 
vours to  fend  their  quotas  with  all  diligence  into  the  field.  The  indi- 
viduals with  whom  the  commifTioners  converfed  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
co:icili;<tory  bill,  generally  returned  for  anfwer  that  the  day  of  recon- 
ciliation was  paft  ;  and  that  the  haughtinefs  of  Britain  had  extinguilhcd 
all  liliai  roi>;\r  1  in  the  breafts  of  Americans. 

About  this  time  alfo  Mr.  Silas  Deane  arrived  from  France  with  two 
cnpics  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  to  be  figned  by  congrefs. 
Ad/ices  of  the  mod  agreeable  nature  were  alfo  received  from  various 
parts,  rej)rerenting  in  the  mod  favourable  light  the  difpofitions  of  the 
European  powers;  all  of  whom,  it  was  faid,  wirtied  to  fee  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  fettled  upon  the  mod  firm  and  permanent  bafis.  Con- 
li.lering  the  fitiatlon  of  matters  with  the  colonifts  at  this  time,  there- 
fore, \r  is  no  wonder  that  the  commiflioiiers  found  themfelves  unable  to 
accoiiipliili  the  err.ind  on  which  they  came.  Their  propofaU  were  utterly 
rcjiclcd,  tlu-mfelvcs  treated  as  fples,  and  all  intcrcourfe  with  them  in- 
terdiiJ'^lod. 

But  before  any  fi'ial  anf.vcr  could  be  obtained  from  congrefs.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  had  taken  the  refoUiton  of  evacuating  Philaddphia.  Ac- 
cordingly* on  the  loth  of  June,  after  having  made  all  neceflary  prepa- 
ritions,  the  army  mirched  out  of  the  city  and  crofled  the  Delaware  be- 
fvire  noon  with  all  its  baggage  and  other  inLumbrances.  General  Walh- 
iugton,  apprifrd  of  th'.i  defign,  had  difpatched  exprelfes  into  the  Jerfcys 
with  orders  to  collcv.^  ail  tlie  force  that  could  be  aflTembled  in  order  to 
obftru^t  the  march  of  tlie  enemy.  After  various  movements  on  both 
fides,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  royal  army,  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
June  at  a  pl.irc  called  Freehold  ;  where,  judging  that  the  enemy  would 
attack  him,  he  encamped  in  a  very  ftrong  fituation.  Here  General 
Walhlngton  determined  to  make  an  attack  as  foon  as  tlie  army  had  be- 
gun its  march.  The  night  was  fpent  in  making  t!ie  neceflary  prepa- 
rations, and  General  Lee  with  his  divifion  was  ordered  to  be  ready  by 
day-break.  But  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  juftly  apprehending  that  the 
chief  objcftof  the  enemy  was  the  baggage,  committed  it  to  the  care 
of  General  Knyphaufeu,  whom  he  ordered  to  fet  out  early  in  the  morn- 
ing,  while  he  followed  with  the  reft  of  the  army.  The  attack  was  ac.» 
cordingly  made ;  but  the  Britifli  general  had  taken  fuch  care  to  arrange 
his  troops  properly,  and  fo  effeftually  fupported  his  forces  when  engaged 
with  the  Americans,   thnt  the  latter  not  only  made  no  impreflion,  but 
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wcrcwl;li  diffic  ilry  pror-r-el  from  a  total  defeat  by  the  advance  of 
General  W;irnirj;»ton  wiili  fhc  whoir  arniv.  The  nrltiHi  troops  cffe(f\cil 
their  retreat  with  the  Infs  oP  three  hiiiivircU  nien,  of  whom  many  died 
throii'Ji  mere  f'arig'.ie  wirlDiit  any  woit'id.  In  this  aiUon  "general  Lee 
was  cliarged  hy  Get.  'ral  Wafliington  witii  lUfo'iedtencc  and  mifcondufi 
in  retreating  before  the  Diit'Oi  ari:,y.  He  wa-  tried  !iy  a  eourt-martial, 
and  fentenceJ  to  a  temporary  fu'penfion  from  iiis  command.  After 
thw*y  had  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook,  a  bridge  of  boats  wai  by  Lord  Howe's 
diredions  thrown  from  thence  o\er  th*  chann:  1  which  fcparated  the 
ifl.md  fr  >m  the  mail  land,  and  the  troops  were  conveyed  aboard  the 
fleet :  after  which  they  failed  to  New  York.  After  fending  fome  light 
detachments  to  watch  the  enemy's  motions,  General  Wafhington 
marched  rowarcis  the  Nr^rrh  River,  wl'.erc  a  great  force  had  been  col- 
le^lcd  to  join  him,  and  where  it  wa^  iinw  expcdcd  that  fomc  very  capi  ■ 
fnl  operations  would  take  place. 

Tn  the  mean  time,  France  had  fjt  about  her  preparations  for  the  af- 
fiflance  of  the  Americans.  On  the  i.ith  of  April  Count  d'Eftaing 
had  failed  {rom  Toulon  with  a  firong  Apiadron  of  fliips  of  tlie  line  and 
frigates,  and  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  ^'irginia  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
while  the  Britifli  fleet  was  employed  in  convcj  ing  the  forces  from  Sandy 
Hook  to  New  York.  It  confided  of  one  fhip  of  ninety  guns,  one  of 
eighty,  fix  of  feventy-four,  and  four  of  fixty-four,  bcfides  feveral  large 
frigates;  and,  exclufive  of  its  compliment  of  failors,  had  fix  thoufand 
ma'Mies  and  foldiers  on  board.  To  oppofo  this  the  Britifh  had  only  fix 
fhips  of  fixiy-four  guns,  three  of  fifty,  and  two  of  forty,  witl"  'oinc 
frigates  and  floops.  Notwithftanding  this  inferiority,  however,  the 
Britifh  admiral  pofled  hiniAdf  fo  advantageoiifly,  and  (bowed  fuch  fupc- 
rior  (kill,  that  d'Ellaing  did  not  think  proper  to  attack  him.  He  there- 
fore remained  at  ancl'.cr  four  miles  off  Sandy  Hook  till  the  22f1  of 
July,  witliout  effecling  any  thing  more  than  the  capture  of  foine 
veflels,  xvhicli,    through  ignorance  of  his  arrival,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  next  attempt  of  the  French  admiral  was,  in  conjimdion  with 
the  Americ.-ns,  on  Rhode  ifland  It  was  propofed  that  d'Eftaing,  witji 
the  fix  thoufand  troops  he  had  with  him,  fhould  make  a  defccnt  on  the 
fouthcrn  part  of  the  ifland,  while  a  body  of  the  Americans  Ihould  take 
and  deftroy  all  the  Britifli  flilpping.  On  the  8th  of  Auguft  the  French 
admiral  entered  the  harbour  as  wa.>  propofed,  but  found  himfelf  unable 
to  do  any  material  damage.  Lord  Howe,  however,  inftantly  fet  fail 
for  Rhode  ifland ;  and  d'Eftaing,  confiding  in  his  fupcriority,  iname- 
diately  came  out  of  the  harbour  to  attack  him.  .  A  violent  ftorm  parted 
the  two  ilcctc,  and  did  fo  much  damage  that  they  were  rendered  totally 
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vinilt   for  artlon.     'I'lic    Kn-nch,  liowevcr,  fulFTcd   mod  ;  ami  fevcral 
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rowly cfcapcil  being  taken.  On  the  i.ih  jf  Aiigiid  he  r-mrm-a  to 
Newport  in  a  very  ihatf.'red  con,liti(in  ;  an),  nnt  tliinking  him^'df  fafe 
thcv,  faili'J  two  ilays  after  fi>r  I'mllon.  CiiMicral  Siilli\ari  li.ui  lan.lc.l 
in  the  mean  ;itnc  on  tlu-  nonht-rn  part  of  RlioJc  Illand  uitli  t<vi  ihou- 
fand  men.  On  the  t  -th  of  Angn'.l  tl-.ry  U"^:\:\  their  operations  by  ircfl- 
ing  batt.  rii's,  n 
1  l*i^ot, 


1   mal-.in'.'  tlalr  ap'irnacl.es  to  the   BrUlili  lines.     Rut 


ijcnera 


wiio  i.')in 


ippr 
■vin/ifl  in  X--'port,  Iiad  taken  fu:!i  efrcclual 
cap-  I  )  r  i:iire  hinilVlf  o.i  tue  liiHl-fi  'c,  that  without  the  aiiilV.UKC  of  a 
marine  force  it  was  alto^eilier  inipoiliok'  1 1  attack  him  wiili  my  pvohahi- 
lity  of  fiiccefs.  The  cn:i.h:v.^l  of  U'l-'.flaing,  thcrcl^rc,  in  a'laniionin;^  tl'.cni 
wl^'n   n-.arter  of  fhc  haroour,  gave  r\\v    roatcit  dif^uif  to  the  people  of 

nLr;<!  Sullivan  Ik  .:;n  to  think  oi"a  rcircTc  Ou  per- 


N 


c\v  I  n^i.uHl,  and 


ceiving  Iiis  iritenti.m  ,  t!  egarrifon  r.ill!t\l  om  ppon  hiniwiih  fu  nv'.eh  vi« 
go;ir,  t!;at  it  was  not  witliout  dl'lH'a'ay  that  lie  elTcileJ  his  reticat.  He 
h.i.i  not  been  lonfj:  "one  when  Sir  rlcnrv  Cliiii  in  airi.eil  wi.Ii  a  UoU' oi 


\.t  a 


y 


four  thou  find  men  ;  \vhiv.h,  ha.l  It  an'vcd  f 'oncr,  woulv  ra\e  enabled  the 
Britifli  co.nmandcr  to  have  iMi.v:!  a  tlfcilivc  advantnLiC  over  him,  a« 
rcll  as  to  have  dellrov>.d  the  r 


w 


'nvn  (t! 


ro\iucr,ce,   wliKli,  l)v  Us  vi- 


cinity to  Rhode Illaiid,  aiil  i!.-  cnf^rpriiVs  v, Iiieh  uere  coiuiniially  pro- 

tlie  inluibitaatb  of  Jlliode  Ifland 


J' 


acd  a 


ntl  carricil  on  mi  tr.;it  piace,  » 


pk 


in  c'lntiiui 


id  al, 


irnis. 


'J'lie  firft  liritiili  expedition  was  ro  Hu'/.nrd's  Iki}-,  on  t'.e   cnnfl   of 


Ncv/  England  and  neighbourhood  of 


ode    lfl::ui.      il.ro   tluy   dc- 


firoyed  a  great  number  of  pri\atccrs  and  inerv.!iantmen,  inaga:'inc5| 
uitli  riorcliour-s,  I've;  whence  proceeding  to  a  fertile  a:id  populous 
ifland  eailed  Vjurtlia's  \'in''yard,  ihcy  carried  off  ten  thouG'nd  iV.oep 
and  tl;ree  hundred  black  cattle.  Anotli  r  c;-pe.lition  took  place  ui>  the 
Nortli  River,  under  ],ord  Cornw  dli  and  General  Knyphauf^n  ;  the 
princip:d  event  of  whicli  was  the  h^llnivtioi'.  of  a  n- ',:me:it  of  American 
cavair\',  known  hv  the  name  ot  V.'afliir.<>tori'  Lii;ht  Horfc.  A  tliirJ 
expedition  was  dircclcd  to  Little  Egg  Harboui  in  Mew  Jerry,  a  place 
1  )t"d  lor  pri\ateers,  tlie  deftnid'ion  of  which  wa'i  '.'■-  [■rincipal  intention, 
u  wa^  C()ndu(^k'd  by  Captains  Fergufon  and  Collins,  a. id  ended  in  the 
ikilnnftion  of  the  enemv's  veficls,  as  well  as  of  the  place  mVIT.  At  the 
fa.ac  time  p.trt  of  another  bod)- of  American  troops,  calio  '  i'ulafla's 
Legion,  was  furpri/ed,  and  a  great  number  of  them  put  to  the  f.v>)rd. 

The  Americans  had,  in  the  beginning  '>''  the  year,  projeiited  rhc  con- 
']ueft  of  We!}  Florida;  and  Captain  \\  ill  ing,  with  a  party  of  r^.lb- 
liite  men,  had   made   a  fucccGful  inmrfioa  into  the   country.     This 
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awakened  the  attention  ot'ilic  Hriiiili  to  the  fmitlicrn  C')If)nii-s,  .ind  .in 
fvpedition   jiiyiiiill   tlu-in  was  rcfohcd  nti.     GcDrvjia  was  tlir  jljtf  of 
ili'lUnatioii ;  an»l  the  more  tircitually  to  ft/irc  riiccofs.  CcMom-I  Camp- 
bell, with  a  fiillkitiU  l't)rcc,  under  con v  <  oi' feme  fliips  of  war,  com- 
ir.andcd  l)y  Commodore  Ilv\'c  Parker,  t;.;'  .a!:t.'  ar  New  Yt/rk,  whilt- 
Cicncril  Privoll,  wilt)  coin. nand'd  !n  F.if}  I  lorida,  was  directed  t')  fit 
out  with  all  the  tor<\-  he  eould  (pare.     'Ihc  ann.pnei  t  lioni  Nrw  Yrri; 
arrived  olF  the  coafl  of  Georj^iain  ihc  nonth  of  Heceinher;  and  ih<u;;.;li 
the  enemy  were  very  flronglv  polled  in  an  advantageous  fituntion  on  t!;^ 
fliore,  the   Britifh  trocps  made  good  tlu-ir  linklin;',,  antl  ad\ anted  to- 
wards Savannah  the   e.ipl;al  (.i   t!ie   pnniiKe.     'Ihat  very  day  ihey  de- 
feated the  force  of  tlic  pro\lncials  which  oppofid  thcin;   and  ti^ok  pof- 
■feflionof  the  town  with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  Americans  had  not  tii'.ic 
10  cxccutca  refolution  they  had  taken  of  fetting  it  on  lire.  In  tcndays  tlic 
whole  province  of  Georgia  u.is  reduced,  Sunbiiry  alone  excepted  ;  and 
t'.iis  was  alfo  brought  under  fuhjccUon  bv  General  i'fi;voll  in  l.is  nnar..Ii 
northwards.     Every    method  was  tjtken   to  ficure    th.c    tranquillity  of 
the  country  ;    and    rewards  were  olfercd  for   apprehending  committee 
cr  aflcmbly  ir.cn  or  fudi  as  they  judged  moll  inimical   to  tlic  Brilifa 
intcrclls.     On  the    arrival    of  General   Frevod,   the  command  of  the 
troops  naturally    devolved  on  him  as  the  fenior  oflicer;  and  the  conqucil 
of  Lanlina  was     next  projetfled. 

In  this  attempt  t!icre  w.s  no  finall  probability  of  fucccfs.  The  coun- 
try contained  a  great  luunlicr  of  Iriciids  to  the  i-Jritilh  government,  v. lio 
now  c  i^erly  embraced  tiic  opp.ortur.ity  of  lieclaring  thcinfclvcs ;  iv.iw.y  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Gecri^ia  liad  joined  the  roval  ftandard  ;  and  there  wa:: 
not  in  the  province  any  confiderablc  body  of  provincial  forces  cap.dile  of 
oppofiiig  the  efforts  of  regular  and  v.t  11  difci|;lincd  troops.  On  th: 
fiiil  news  of  General  Pre\  oil's  approacli,  the  hnalids  alTcmbled  in  a 
body,  imagining  themftl^cs  able  to  Hand  their  ground  until  ti.eir  M 
allies  f'ould  arrive  ;  but  in  th.s  tl-ev  were  difappointed.  'I'hc  Aineii-  y 
cans  attacked  and  defeated  tlicin  wiili  the  loia  of  half  thtir  numhir. 
The  remaind-r  retrcatcil  into  Geor;>ia :  and  after  under-nMnLr  mai.v 
difficuities,  at  hill  cfledled  a  jundlion  with  th.e  Britiili  forces. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gcp.cral  Lincoln,  with  a  confiderablc  liody  ofAn'.e- 
rican  troops,  had  encamped  within  twcnt)'  miles  of  the  tC/V.n  of  Savannah ; 
and  another  llrong  party  had  poilcd  tlicinfelvcs  nt  a  place  called  Briar's 
Cretk,  farther  up  the  river  of  the  fame  name.  Thus  the  extent  of  tlic 
Br'tilli  government  was  likely  to  be  circumfcribed  within  very  narrow 
bounds.  General  Prevo.l  therefore  determined  to  dillodge  the  party  at 
Uriar's  Creek  :  and  the  latter,  trailing  to  their  Itrong  fuuation,  and  being 
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rcrnirs  in  their  gii:ir.l|  fuHi-ivJ  tlicmfdvcs  ri)  he  furprlfc.l  m  the  ^ot'.i  of 
March  1770  ;  when  tlioy  uorc  uttcrlv  roiitoi.!,  with  rh»  lofs  of  tour  hun- 
ilre.l  killcil  aiul  taken,  bcfi  lis  a  yrjat  immliiT  drovvnr>l  In  the  river  or 
tlic  fwamps.  The  wh'ilc  aitillcry,  llorrs,  h;i^4';'i^e,  and  almoft  all  t!,c 
arms,  of  this  iintortitiritc  p.iity  wore  t;i!;cn,  (o  that  thov  could  no  nu-rc 
inakc  any  Hand;  and  thus  the  province  of  Georf;ia  was  once  mure  freed 
from  the  enemy,  and  a  comniunication  opened  with  tliofc  phicos  in  Caro- 
lina where  the  royaiills  chiefly  refided. 

The  vidury  at  Hr'ar's  Creek  proved  (f  confulerablc  fervicc  to  the 
nritifli  caiife.  Great  numhcrs  of  the  ioyaliilr.  joined  the  army,  and  con- 
d?rahly  inereafcd  its  fore.  Hence  Cener;d  IV-voll  was  enabled  to 
Hrctch  his  ports  fartlxT  ii]i  tlie  river,  and  to  guar^;  all  the  principal  pafTes  : 
f )  that  General  lanenln  was  reduced  to  a  (late  oi  ina^ion  ;  and  at  lad 
movetl  fFtov.ards  Air^iilln,  in  order  to  protcft  tlie  provincial  aflembly, 
wMt.h  was  o!,ligcd  to  fit  in  that  place,  the  capital  being  now  in  the  hands 

of  thf  Biirifli. 

Lincoln  had  no  fooner  (Hiitti-d  his  [■**){!,  than  it  was  judged  a  pri^pcr 

time  by  the  RritiP.'.  general  to  p'.if  in  cxecuti  mi  the  grand  fchemc  which 
had  been  meditated  ajriinft  C^irv^lina.  Many  v'.iflicuhies  indeed  lav  in 
his  way.  The  river  Savannah  was  fo  fwellcd  by  the  exceflivc  rains  of 
the  feafon,  that  it  feemcd  iiupailable ;  the  oj^pofue  fiiore,  lor  a  great 
way,  w.\s  fo  full  of  fwamps  and  mardics,  that  no  army  could  march  over 
it  without  the  grcatell  dilfKiihy  ;  and,  to  render  the  pafla^e  dill  more 
difficult,  General  Moultrie  uas  left  with  a  c^nfKleraljIe  body  of  troops 
in  order  to  oppofc  the  enemy's  attempts,  but  in  fpiie  of  every  oppofi- 
tion,  the  conllancy  and  perfevcrance  of  the  ilritilb  forces  at  laft  pre- 
vailed. (Jeneral  Moultrie  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  retire  towards 
Charlefiown;  and  the  victorious  army,  after  having  waded  through  the 
marrties  fir  fome  time,  at  laft  arrived  in  an  oj)en  country,  through  which 
they  purfued  their  march  with  great  rapidity  towards  the  capital ;  while 
General  Lincoln  remained  in  a  ftate  of  fecuriry  at  Augufta,  ima- 
gining that  the  obflacles  he  had  left  in  the  way  could  not  be  fur- 
mounted. 

Certain  intelligence  of  the  danger  to  which  Charleftown  was  expofeJ, 
however,  aroufed  the  American  general  from  his  lethargy.  A  chofen  body 
of  infantry,  mounted  on  horfeback  for  the  greater  expedition,  was  dif- 
patched  before  him  ;  while  Lincoln  himfelf  followed  with  all  the  forces 
he  could  collcft.  General  Moultrie  too,  with  the  troops  he  had  brought 
from  the  Savannah,  and  fome  others  he  had  collected  fince  his  retreat 
from  thence,  had  taken  poiTelhon  of  all  the  avenues  leading  to  Charlef- 
town,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.     But  all  oppofition  proved 
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incfFovflual.  The  Amcriv-ans  were  tlciVatcd  in  every  encounter;  ana 
retreating  continually,  allowed  the  Ij'ritilli  army  to  come  within  cannon 
fliot  of  Charleitown  on  the  12th  of  Ma}'. 

Tlic  town  was  nrw  l\i;!i:noiicd  to  uuiuidcr,  and  the  inhabitants  uculd 
gladly  have  agreed  to  o'j.trve  a  neutrality  during  the  reii  oC  ihe  uar, 
^nd  would  have  cn<^agcd  :.lib  i'ur  the  red  of  the  province.  Ikit  thcfe 
terms  not  being  accepied,  tliey  m:ide  preparations  lor  a  \igoroiis  defence. 
It  was  n  )t,  however,  in  t:,c  p.r.ver  of  the  B:iii.\i  c()m;naiv.!er  at  this  tiiiu; 
to  niahe  an  attack  with  any  profpect  of  fuocef.:.  Hi;;  artillery  was  njt 
of  fiitlieicnt  weii-ht  ;  there  were  no  fl::ps  to  uipp.orl  Ids  attack  by  land  ; 
and  General  Lincoln  advancing  rapiilly  with  a  iuperiur  army,  threatened 
to  inclofe  lam  between  his  own  force  and  the  to.vn;  lb  that  fiiould  lie 
fail  in  his  firft  attempt,  certain  deltrudion  would  lie  the  confequente. 
For  thcfc  roafons  he  withdrew  iiis  fjrces  from  before  the  toun,  ar.i 
took  poifeffion  of  tui)  iflands  called  St.  James's  and  St.  juhn'3,  h  in-  :o 
the  fouthward ;  where  having  waited  A-me  time,  his  force  was  aug- 
niented  by  the  arrival  o*"two  ff'g.ites.  With  tlafe  he  determined  to  make 
himfclf  mailer  of  Port  Royal,  aaoilicr  ilhmd  poilt-iTed  of  an  cxcelleni 
liatbour  and  many  olhsr  ;:atLiral  advanta^^cs,  from  i'.s  fituatioii  aifo com- 
manding all  the  fea-coal>  from  Ch.,rlei^cun  to  Savannah  Ri\cr.  The 
American  general,  howeve.,  did  not  allow  thi,  to  be  accompidlied 
without  oppofition.  Perc.M\  ing  that  lii'.  opponent  had  occupied  ;;n  ;',J- 
vantageous  pofl:  on  St.  John's  iihiii;!  p.i^parntu;)  t'l  his  cntcrprife  againft 
Port  Royal,  he  attempted,  on  the  -oih  ('f  Jiia.;  i>  uiilodge  him  from  it; 
but  after  an  (diflinate  ;;!!iuk,  lie  pro\;ne;;i!s  were  obliged  to  . -.'tire 
with  coniidcrabie  lof;;.  ('a  this  oeeaiion  tlie  fucccfs  of  the  Britifli 
arms  was  in  a  gre-it  meafu.c  owing  to  an  armed  float;  v.liich  galled 
the  right  fiank  of  the  cnemv  10  efTee'tually,  that  they  could  direft  their 
elForts  only  againfl  the  'a'ongcit  part  of  the  lines,  which  proved  improg- 
ii;.blc  to  their  atti;chs.  'i  his  dif.ippeint.Tv  r,t  was  inflantly  Kllowtd 
by  the  lofj,  of  Port  Re)  a!,  which  (ieneral  1  iL\oil  took  polTedien  of, 
and  pl.t  his  troops  into  p/topcr  llations,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  fueli 
reinfore  inents  as  were  neeeOary  for  the  intended  attack  on  Charlcf- 
town. 

In  the  mean  time.  Count  d'Ellaing,  who,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
fcrvcd,  had  nut  into  Bcilon  harbour  to  refit,  had  ufed  his  uimod  ef- 
forts to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Zeahus 
alfo  in  the  caufe  of  his  malter,  he  had  publiflicd  a  proclamation  to  he 
difpcrf<'d  through  Canada,  inviting  the- people  to  return  to  their  ori- 
jjir.ii'  trienddiip  witli  P'rance,  and  dehring  that  all  who  renounced 
tliciralic^^.inLe  10  Great  Ijritaiii  iliould  certainly  tind  a  protector  ia  the 
3  king 
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klnq  of  France.  All  nis  cadcavours,  liuv.cver,  proved  infiifRclent  at 
th  s  ti'nc  t')  pr  •  Urv;c  any  revolution,  or  even  to  lbr;n  a  party  of  any 
coiiffqut^nct-  MiiLni.  '■'■'J  Cunadia  i. 

Asfo)n:.      he  i    ■  ■:l\  jdinir      'v  !   r-'i'tod  I 


opportunity  I 
of  failin.j  to 


Mil-  I, 


J  aa 

I:.  :i-s. 


;  r.. . 
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■'"t,  he  took  the 
'l<cc     ,,..  ..  .-fd  by  a  ftorm, 
jiei     '.  11.  r.cr-,  the  Amc- 
! .  iji:.,.'.'  to  them, 
..,  /v,i':i   all  poflible 


11..   c  jno  towards 

u£  ol   the  hands  of 

:i,   .n  fuch  a  pollurc 


ricans  having  rLj..i'..;rnr  '!    .i:-    nn.!- •;:  t'^iily  i:  •, 

he  received  order.  Ji^ai  Lu.\)u.:  ;•>  ...1;.::.  t!.;;   col'. 
fpccd. 

In   compliance  \vi:     l'.,cl-:     /r.!er  ,    ..,•    .iivxV,  J 
Georgia,   witli  a  deli_^  1  t.)  r^-tvuv-r   t'.uil    pi.n;i;,c 
the  enemy,  and  to  put  it,   as  wcil  as  Sjutii  Car"' 
of  defence  as  would   eft'edually  fecurc   thi-in   frj  n  :iny  future   attack. 
This  fcemcd   to  be  an  cafy  matter,  !Vum  :iio  Ktrlc  !'orv.c  with  which  he 
knew  he  fnoiild  be  oppofed  ;  and  tlie  ne>a  o:.'j  •:\  in  co'itemplation  was 
no  Icfs  than  the  deftrudiun  of  the  I'liti.h  fl'jct  and  araiy  at  Is'cvv  York, 
and  their  total  cxpulfiun  from  tlie  continent  of  A:iici;ta.     Full  of  thefe 
hopes,  the  French  commander  arri.ed  oil   the  cc.afl  of  Georgia  with  a 
fleet  of  twenty-two  fail  of  the  line  and  t.n  large  friyntes.     His  arrival 
was  fo  little  expeded,  tli.it  feveral  vcllels  laden  with  piovilions  and  mili- 
tary (lores  fell  iaco  his  hands  ;  ih>.-  f-xpe.  lai.'at  alfo,  a  vvlTel  oi'  fihy  guns, 
commanded  by  Sir  James  \Vai!:ue,   v.a^  takon  aiu-r  a  itout  refinance. 
On  the  continent,    the  Britifli  troops  v.eie  divided.     General   Prcvoft, 
with  an  inconfiderable  part,  Kmaiace  at  ^avani'-ah;  but  the  main  force 
was  under  Colonel  Maitland  at  Port  Ilo)  al.     Ca  the  firlt  appearance  of 
the  French  fleet,  an  expiefs  was  difpatch-^d  to  Colonel  Maitland  ;  but  ic 
was  intercepted  by  the  er.emy  ;  i'o  th.at  before  he  could  fet  out  in  order 
to  join  the  commander  ia  eiiief,  the    Amerieans  had  feeured  moll  of  the 
palTes  by  land,  whii'  the  Fieneh  fleet  etlejtu^ily  l,i<.c!;ed  up  the  palTage 
by  fea.     But  by  ta'ving  aA\aataL;e  of  erjcks  and  iaiett.,  and  marching 
overland,  he  arrived  juil  in  tiaie  to  relieve  >m\  ann\";.. 

D'Eilain^a;,  after  making  a  p:i!"eon-ide.  of  what  had  happened  .  St. 
Vincent's  and  Grenada,  had  aiioued  Gcneial  Pievoll  tw^-Tiy- four  hours 
to  deUberate  whether  he  Hiodd  capittdate  or  i;;,>t.  This  ti:r,e  the  ge- 
neral employed  in  makuig  the  bell  preparations  ho  could  for  a  defence; 
and  during  this  time  it  was  that  Colonel  Maiiland  arrived.  D'F.ftaing's 
fummons  was  now  rejeded  ;  and  as  on  this  oeeafion  the  fuperiority  of 
the  enemy  was  by  no  means  fo  much  out  of  proportion  as  it  had  been  at 
Grenada,  there  was  every  probability  of  fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the 
Britilh.  The  garrifon  now  confilted  of  three  thoufand  men,  all  of  ap- 
pioved  valour  and  experience,  whik  the  ur'tal  force  uf  the  French  and 
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Ani:.uc:iiis  did  not  amount  to  ten  tlioiifaiul.  'I'lir  c'\cnt  was  anfucrnblc 
to  tin-,  oxpeftiitions  of  the  Biilifii  geiu-ra!.  Ha\!n;i-  tlie  lulvanti^fc  of  a 
ftroug  fortification  and  cxcdk-iu  enginars,  the  fire  (^f  ihc  allies  made  fu 
little  impreflion,  tliat  J^'Kllaing  rcfolved  to  bombard  tlic  town,  and  a 
batti-iy  of  nine  mortars  was  creftcd  for  the  purpoA'.  This  produced  a 
rcqiicft  from  General  Prevoft,  that  the  women  and  children  might  be 
allowed  to  retire  to  a  place  of  fafcty.  But  tlie  allied  commanders 
rcfufed  to  comply;  and  they  refolvcd  to  give  a  general  afliiult.  "liiis 
was  accordingly  attempted  on  th.e  nth  of  Odober :  but  the  alTaihints 
wore  every  where  repulfed  with  fuch  flaughter,  that  twelve  hundred 
were  killed  and  wounded  ;  among  the  former  were  Count  Poladvi, 
and  .nmon^  the  latter  was  D'Eftaing  himfclf. 

This  difaflcr  entirely  overthrew  the  fanguine  hopes  of  the  Americans 
nnd  French ;  mutual  reproaches  and  animofitics  took  place  in  the  niof: 
violent  degree  ;  and  after  waiting  ciglit  days  longer,  both  parties  pre- 
pared for  a  retreat ;  the  French  to  their  fliipping,  and  the  Americans 
into  Carolina. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  unfucccrsfully  employed  in  the  fouthcrn 
colonics,  their  antagonifts  were  no  lefs  afliduous  in  diftreffing  them  in 
the  northern  parts.  Sir  George  Collier  was  fent  with  a  fleet,  carrying 
on  board  General  Matthews,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Virginia.  Their  firft  attempt  was  on  th.c  town  of  Portfmouth; 
where,  thou^^h  the  enemy  had  dcftroyed  fomc  fl:ips  of  great  value,  the 
EritiOi  troops  arrived  in  time  to  fa\e  a  great  number  of  others.  On  this 
occafion  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  veflels  of  different  fizcs  were 
burnt,  and  twenty  carried  off;  and  an  immenfe  (juantity  of  provifions 
defigned  for  the  ufc  of  General  Wafliington's  army  was  cither  deftroyed 
or  carried  off,  together  with  a  great  variety  of  naval  and  military  Ilorcs. 
The  fleet  and  army  returned  with  little  or  no  lofs  to  New  York. 

The  fucccfs  with  which  this  expedition  was  attended,  foon  gave  en- 
couragement to  attempt  another.  The  Americans  had  &.jr  fomc  time 
been  employed  in  th.c  crecUon  of  two  llrong  forts  on  the  river;  the  one 
at  Verphiiks  Nock  on  the  call,  and  the  other  at  Stoncy  Point  on  the 
weft  fide.  Tlie'e  wiien  conip'.ctcd  would  have  been  of  the  utmoll  fer- 
vice  to  the  Americans,  as  commanding  ':he  principal  pafs,  called  the 
King's  Fcnv,  between  tl;e  northern  and  fouthern  colonies.  At  prefent 
however,  they  w  ere  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  effectual  defence ; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  attack  them  bei'ore  the  work  fliould 
be  completed.  The  force  employed  on  this  occafion  wa".  divided  into 
two  bodies;  one  of  which  dircfled  its  courfe  agninll  Verplanks,  and  the 
other  againfl  Stoney  Point.     The  iurmcr  v,as  coirwnaudcd  by  General 
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Vaii^han,  the  lirtcr  bv  General  Pattifon,  -.vhilt*  the  (hipping  was  under 
ilic  direiJlion  of  S,r  Cicorge  Collier.  General  Vaiighan  met  with  no 
refnlance,  the  enein\-  abandoning  their  works,  and  fetting  fire  to  every 
thing  combultible  thn  they  could  noi  carry  off.  At  Stoney  Point, 
ho'Acver,  a  vigorous  def;;nce  was  made,  though  the  garrifon  was  at  lalt 
obHn;c.t  to  capitulate  upon  honourable  conditions.  To  fccurc  the  pof- 
fefiion  of  this  lail,  which  was  the  more  important  of  tlie  two,  General 
Clinton  removed  from  his  former  fituation,  and  encamped  in  fuch  ;i 
manner  that  General  Wafiiington  could  not  give  any  aHiflance.  'T'he 
Americans,  lu;wc\er,  revenged  themfelvcs  by  diilrefiing,  with  their 
numerous  privateers,  the  trade  to  New  York. 

This  occafioned  a  third  expeditiin  to  Connenicur,  v.herc  thefe  priva- 
tcrrs  were  cliicilv  built  ar.d  harbo'ired.  Tlie  ctviiman.!  was  i»i\en  to 
Governor  TrycMi  a;u!  to  General  G:irtli,  an  ofli.-er  of  known  valour 
and  experience.  Under  convoy  of  a  conildera'Tle  number  of  armed 
veifels  thc)  landed  at  Newha\  en;  where  they  detn'^Iitlied  che  batteries 
that  had  been  ercckd  to  oppofe  them,  and  deftroyed  the  (hipping  and 
naval  Rorcs ;  but  they  fparcd  the  town  itfelf,  as  tlie  inhahitants  had  ab- 
ftaincd  from  firing  out  of  their  honfes  u;)on  the  troop-.  Fr.>m  New- 
haven  they  marclicd  to  Fairfield,  where  they  proceeded  a::  before,  re- 
ducing the  town  alfo  to  afhcs.  Norwalk  was  next  aftaekcd,  \\h.ic!i  in 
like  manner  was  reduced  to  afnes  j  as  was  alfo  Ciecnficlti,  a  fniall  fca- 
povt  in  the  neighiiourhnod. 

'i'hefe  fuccelTes  prove^l  very  :'1arming  as  well  as  uetrimenfal  to  the 
/uncricans;  fo  that  General  V/.ilaington  determined  at  all  rnenrs  :o 
drive  the  enem)-  from  Stoney  Point.  Fur  this  pmjiofe  he  fert  Gcner;'! 
Wayne  v.'ith  a  detatchment  of  chofen  men,  direrting  them  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  it  by  furprife,  On  thii  h  'lion  the  Amcrlcar.^  f  cwcd 
a  fpirit  and  refolution  exceeding  any  thi  ^^  *hey  had  perftrmcd  d!.irinf>- 
the  eourfe  of  the  war.  Though  a*;.r  tlie  .  ipturc  of  it  bv  the  Bntini 
the  fortifications  of  t;iis  place  had  been  oup'ercc!,  and  were  very 
'Irong,  they  attacked  t'.ie  enemy  v.-it'i  b:  /oneis,  nrrer  panin!»-  tin-ouwii 
J  heavy  fire  of  muf(iuetry  and  graj-'-riol  ;  and  in  ij  ite  t:f  all  oppoli- 
tion,  obliged  the  furviving  part  ot  th:-  garni'on,  .imouiuing  to  five 
hundred  men,    to  furrender  themfelvcs  prifoncrs  of  war. 

Though  tlic  Americans  did  not  at  profcnt  attempt  to  retain  poffefHon 
of  Stoney  Point,  the  fiiecefs  they  had  met  v.  ith  in  the  cntcrprife  cm- 
i)oldened  them  to  make  a  fimilar  attempt  on  Pauliii  Hook,  a  fortified 
poft  on  the  Jerfc)'  fide  oppofile  to  New  York  ;  but  in  tli'  they  were  not 
attended  with  equal  fuccefs,  being  oblig.-d  to  retire  with  precipitation 
iiltcr  they  had  made  themfelvcs  mafkri  cf  one  or  two  pc'ls. 
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Another  cxpeilition  of  greater  importance  was  no'.\  prcj^dcd  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Americ.ins.  This  was  :>gMinll  a  poll  on  ilie  river  Penohicot, 
on  the  borders  of  Nova  ^^coti:),  of  wliicli  t!ic  riitin.i  had  Lntely  takon 
pofieflion,  and  uhicre  they  had  he^^nn  to  rie(^  a  foit  wliich  thrcarctied  to 
be  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  coloniils.    The  ;!rmamcnt  dclHiied 
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manding  officer  at  Pcnobfcot,  found  liiinU-Il'  ol.l'g'jd  to  drop  the  execu- 
tion of  part  of  hi  i  fcheme ;  and  indead  of  a  regular  fort,  to  content 
himfclf  with  putting  the  wnr',:s  alreads-  eonftrui'h-d  in  as  good  apollurr; 
of  defence  as  poiiibl'.-.  The  Americans  could  not  eHcft  a  landing  vviti;- 
out  a  great  deal  of  diiTituity,  ard  bringing  the  guns  of  their  largeft 
vcfi'els  to  bear  upon  the  fliore.     /\:i  foon  as  tl-.is  was  done,  however,  they 
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this  could  b-?  eiiVcied,  they  perceived  Sif  George  Cullier  wiih  a  Hritilh 


fleet  failin>-  I'p  the  river  to  attack  th^in.  On  this  thev  inlhmtlv  cm- 
barked  their  artillciy  nr.d  military  l"tor;-s,  failing  up  th,  ..^er  as  far  as 
pofllble  in  order  to  av^d  him.  1  hey  were  io  clofoiy  purfucd,  hnwe\  er, 
that  not  a  firtglo  vcflcl  ccuid  efc-ipe  ;  'io  'ha:  the  while  fleet,  confiiHii-r 
of  nineteen  arni^d  vcOels  and  twcniy-r-ur  trrinTporti-,  wasdeftroyed; 
mod  of  them  indeed  being  blov.n  up  by  the.T.fcl.cs  The  foldicrs  and 
liiilors  were  o'.)lircd  to  Wiind.ei  tiuon 'h  iiPm.Mifc  deferff ,  where  thcv 
fuftered  much  f;-.r  want  ol  piovifions;  and  to  add  to  rlieir  c  damitie?, 
n  quarrel  broke  out  betwc'n  the  f^ldiers  and  fean:en  cor.ccrning  the  caiife 
of  their  d','>ifl.cr,  which  ended  in  a  violent  fray,  whueiii  a  great  num. 
ber  were  killed. 

Thus  the  arms  of  America  and  France  being  almoft  every  where  un- 
ruccefsful,  th'  in 'rpe.uV.n.y  of  thi' former  f.-cncd  vet  to  be  in  dan- 
gcr  notwithibnding  the  affuiancc  of  fo  powerful  aii  ally,  wlien  further 
encouragement  was  given  by  tl:e  acceilion  of  Spain  to  ilie  confcderacv 
againft  Britain  in  the  month  of  June  1779.  1  he  (irft  ctFed  of  tliis 
appeared  in  an  invafKni  of  Weft  l-lorida  by  the  Spaniards  in  September 
1770.  As  the  country  was  in  no  fiate  of  defence,  the  enem)' eaiily 
made  iherafelvcs  rr.aHers  of  the  whole  aim  :ft  withont  oppofition.  Th-'ir 
next  cnferprife  v,:>s  ng.iinft  tr.c  Eay  (>f  Hundtira.s,  wiiere  the  Britiih 
ioQ-wood-cuttcrs  v.ere  fett'ed.  Tiicfc  iindinc^  tlicmrelves  too  weak  to 
r.fdi,  applied  to  th'_-  governor  cf  Jamaica  for  reliel ;  who  fent  them  a 
fiipply  cf  men,  a'Vir.uiiiitior.,  ar.d  mililnry  ilorc-,  under  Captain  Dal- 
rv'iiple.     lA-fore  the  arriv.d  (f  this    dttachnieiit,   tlie  principal   fcitk'- 
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Ml  in  with  a  f^uadron  from  Admiral  Parl.cr  in  fearchof  fomc  rco,ilfer 
Oiips  richly  laden;  hut  which  rctrcatin'^  into  the  harbour  of  Omo;', 
were  too  ftrongly  protcfled  hv  the  fort  to  be  attacked  wjtii  fiifety.  A 
projcdt  was  then  formr.',  in  ccMijtip.dtion  with  the  people  of  Hond'iras, 
to  reduce  this  fort.  Tin-  ('efii^n  was  to  furprife  it  ;  b'lt  the  Spaniards 
having  difcoverrd  thrm,  they  were  obliged  to  fight.  V'iftf)ry  quickly 
declared  for  the  Britifli ;  btit  the  fortifications  were  fo  flrong,  t!iat  th.e 
artillery  they  had  brought  along  with  them  were  found  too  light  to  make 
any  impreflion.  It  was  then  determined  to  try  t!;e  fuccefs  of  an  efca- 
lade ;  and  this  was  executed  with  fo  much  fpirir,  that  the  Spaniards 
flood  afloniflied  without  m:iking  any  refinance,  and,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  ofHcers,  tlirew  down  their  arins  ar.i  furrcndere'.  The 
fpoil  was  immcnfe,  being  valued  at  three  millior.s  i/t  dollars.  The 
Spaniards  chiefly  lamented  the  lofs  of  two  hundretl  and  f.fty  quintals  of 
quickfilver;  a  commodity  indifpcnfably  ncceffary  in  tlie  working  of 
their  gold  and  fiber  mines,  {o  that  they  ofForeti  to  ranfim  It  at  any 
price ;  but  this  was  rcfufedi  as  well  as  the  r.infom  of  the  fort, 
though  the  governor  ofFered  three  hundred  tlioufand  dollars  for  it.  A 
final!  garrifon  was  left  for  the  deience  of  the  place ;  but  it  was  quickly 
attacked  l)y  a  fupcrior  force,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  ir,  though  not 
without  dcflroying  every  thing  that  could  be  of  ufe  to  the  enemy; 
fpiking  the  gnn?,  and  even  locking  the  gatf^s  of  th.e  fort  andcaTying 
olf  the  keys.  All  this  was  done  in  the  light  of  tlie  bcfiegers;  after 
which  the  garrifon  embarked  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. 

As  no  operations -of  any  confequence  took  place  this  year  in  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York,  the  congrcfs  made  uf';  of  the  opportunity  to  dif- 
patch  General  Sullivan  with  a  confulcrable  force,  in  order  to  take  ven- 
geance on  the  Indians  for  their  ravages  and  deprodat'ons  :  and  tlic  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition  was,  not  merely  the  redudlon  of  them,  but  if 
pifTll)le  their  ufter  extirpation.  Of  this  the  Indians  were  apprifcd;  and 
c  iiecting  all  their  Urength,  refclvcd  to  come  to  a  decifivc  engagement. 
Acconlingly  they  took  a  ilrong  pott  in  th"  miiH  v.oo.iy  and  mountainous 
part  of  the  country,  erecting  a  breaft-work  in  their  front  of  larirc  lo'^^s 
of  wood  extending  half  a  mile  in  length,  while  their  right  flank  was 
covered  by  a  river,  and  the  left  by  a  hill  of  difficult  accefs.  This  ad- 
vantageous poiition  they  had  taken  by  the  advice  of  the  refugees  who 
*iere  among  themi  and  of  whom  two  or  three  hundred  were  prefcnt 
in  the  battle. 

Thus  potted,  the  In(iians  waited  the  approach  of  the  American  army  : 

hut  the  latter  having  brought  fome  artillery  along  with  th.em,  played  it 

agiinft  the  breatt  work  of  the  enemy  withfuch  fuccefs,  that  in  two  hours  it 
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was  almoft  dcftroyrJ  ;  ami  at  the  fame  time  a  party  linvirg  reached  t1i3 
top  of  the  hill,  they  bf;ame  apj-n-hciifuc  of  being  fiirrourKjccl,  on  which 
they  iiulaM'y  flevl  wij]!  prcipitation,  leaving  a  gnat  nnniher  of  killed 
and  wounued  h-liind  then.  The  Americans  after  this  battle  tret  with 
no  fu. ther  refiitance  of  any  confcquencc.  They  were  fuifeicd  to  pro- 
ceed without  interriiptio  1,  ;ind  to  execute  in  the  mc^ft  ample  manner  ihc 
vengeance  thsy  had  pr'>jei:>td.  On  entering  the  country  of  the  Indians, 
it  appeared  that  they  had  been  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  the  arts 
of  peace  far  beyond  wl'.at  had  been  fuppofed.  From  General  Sullivan's 
account  it  was  learned,  that  the  Indian  houfcs  were  large,  convenient, 
and  even  elegant ;  their  groumls  were  oxellently  cultivated,  and 
their  gardens  abounded  in  fruit-trees  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  fit  for 
food.  The  whole  of  this  fine  country  u  as  now  by  the  Amcricnn  gene- 
ral converted  into  a  dcfart.  Forty  towns  and  fettlements,  beiides  fcat- 
tcred  habitati(jns  ^vere  deir.olidied  ;  the  fields  of  corn,  the  orchard^-, 
the  plantations,  wore  utterly  laid  walte  ;  all  the  fruit-trees  were  cut 
down;  and  fo  great  had  been  the  indnflry  of  the  Indians,  that  in  one 
orchard  one  thoufand  five  hun^'red  of  thcfc  were  deflroyed.  The  qnan- 
tty  of  corn  waded  on  this  oecafinn  was  fuppofed  to  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  I-ufliels.  hi  fhort,  fi'ch  was  the  defolation, 
that  on  the  American  army's  lea.ing  the  country,  not  a  houfe,  not  a 
field  of  corn,  nor  a  fruit-tre;',  was  left  upon  the  ground,  nor  was  an 
Indian  to  be  feen  throughout  the  whole  track. 

We  muft  now  take  a  view  of  the  tranfaft''^  ■:;  It  the  fouthern  coloni?"; ; 
to  which  the  war  was,  in  the  year  1780,  fo  efFeif^ually  transferred,  that 
the  operations  there  became  at  lafl:  dccifivc.  The  fuccofs  of  General 
Prevoft  in  advancing  to  the  very  capital  of  South  Carolina  has  been 
already  related,  together  with  the  obilacles  which  prevented  him  from 
becoming  mailer  of  it  at  that  time.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1774, 
however,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  fct  fail  from  New  York  with  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  troops,  intended  for  tho  attack  of  Charleftown,  South 
Carolina,  in  a  fleet  of  (liips  of  war  and  tranfports  under  the  command 
of  Vice-admiral  Arbuthnot.  They  had  a  very  tedious  voyage;  the 
wcniher  w  -Ti  uncommonly  bad  ;  feveral  of  the  tranfports  were  loft,  as 
were  alfo  the  greateft  part  of  the  horfes  which  they  carried  with  themi 
intended  for  cavalry  ui  other  public  ufes ;  and  an  ordnance-fhip  likewife 
■foundered  at  fea.  Having  arrived  at  Savannah,  where  they  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  damages  fuftaincd  on  their  voyage,  they  proceeded 
from  thence  on  the  10th  of  February  1780  to  North  Edifto,  the  j^lacc 
of  debarkation  which  had  been  previoufly  appoirted.  They  had  a 
favourable  and  fpccdy  paffagc  thither;  and  though  it  recjuired  time  to 
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have  the  bar  cxplonxl  and  the  chnnncl  niarki\1,  t!ic  tranfj'irts  all  t-ntered 
the  harhour  the  ni-xt  day  ;  anJ  the  ar'ny  tonk  |i'>tli.-!Uoii  of  John's  illinJ 
without  oppofition.  Preparations  >•  vrc  then  made  f'r  irifling  the  fvjiia- 
dron  over  Charlellnwn  bur,  w  Iitj  the  hi^h-uarer  fprinjj-ti.ics  were  only 
ninetec!)  feet  di-'^j) :  bur  n  (nip(UtMiii.\  of  r.J  of  g'ing  into  tl.o  har* 
hour  till  the  aoth  of  March,  when  it  v  ,  elfcdicd  without  any  acci- 
dent, tlii)Uj^rh  the  Aim  rican  gillrys  comlnuallv  aiienipted  to  prevent  the 
Englifh  boats  from  fju  i  iiiig  the  cliann-;!.  'I'he  Hritilh  troops  had  pre- 
vioufly  removed  from  lohn's  to  James's  ifi.md  ;  and  on  the  'Mih  of  the 
fame  month  they  eiFcctcd  their  landing  0:1  Chiuklloun  Neck.  On  the 
ift  of  April  tl'.ev  br.ike  ground  witi.in  ei'-'  t  1-undred  \  irds  of  the 
Americaa  v^orks:  Mid  br  tlie  8th  the  Leik'^ci;!  cuas  ^vcic  riiour.trj  in 
battery. 

As  foon  as  tlie  army  began  to  erccl  their  liattcrics  againfl  th.e  town, 
A.lmiral  Ar'jiithnot  em'.iraced  the  BiX  favourable  npj-ortunity  of  palfing 
Suir.va.i's  lila.id,  up  )n  uhich  there  v'as  a  (Irjng  fort  of  batteries,  the 
chief  defence  of  the  harb,;iir.  lie  v. cighcd  on  ib.e  oth,  with  th.e  Rue- 
buck,  Richmond,  and  R.onui!iJi,  EIjiaIc,  \'ir,^i:iia,  Rakigh,  and  Sand- 
wich armed  fliip,  the  Renown  brinoini)  up  the  rear;  and,  paihng  thruu^h 
a  fevere  fire,  anchored  in  about  two  hours  under  James's  IflanLl,  u.th 
the  Ijfb  I  f  twenty-feven  fcaincn  killed  and  wountled.  T!ie  Richmond's 
forc-ti  p-maft  was  (hot  away,  and  the  lliips  in  general  fullaincd  duiiiagf  iu 
their  mads  and  rigging,  though  not  niatciiaily  in  th.cir  liull.';,  tut  the 
Acetus  tranfp.irt,  having  on  board  fume  naval  ftorcs,  grounded  uitliin 
gun-Oiot  of  Sullivan's  Ifland,  and  received  lo  r..ach  damage  that  flic 
was  (  bliged  to  be  abandoned  and  burnt. 

On  the  icth,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  anil  Admiral  Arbuihnot  fummoned 
the  town  to  furrenderto  his  Majeily's  arms:  but  Majjr-G.-ncral  Lincoln, 
who  commanded  in  Charleftowr.,  returned  them  an  anf'.ver,  declaring  it 
"to  be  his  intention  to  defend  the  place.  The  batteries  were  now  opened 
agiinll  the  town;  and  from  their  eiFeft  the  fire  of  th.e  American  ad- 
vanced works  confiderably  abated.  It  aprears  that  the  number  of  troops 
under  the  command  of  Lincoln  wc"  by  far  too  few  fe  r  'e('.  nding  works 
v{  fuch  extent  as  thofe  of  Charleftown  ;  and  that  man_.  of  thefe  were  men 
little  accuftomed  to  inilitary  fcrvice,  and  very  ill  provided  with  c'oaths 
and  other  necelTiries.  General  Lincoln  had  been  f^r  fume  tune  exp-'i^^dng 
reinforcements  and  fupplies  from  Virginia  an.>  other  places :  but  they 
came  in  very  {lowly.  Earl  Corn.vallis  and  Lieutenant  (.olonel  T  arleton 
under  him,  were  alfo  extremely  aftive  'n  intercepcin^  fuch  reinforce- 
mci'.ts  and  fupplies  as  were  font  to  the  American  general.  They  totally 
dcLatcd  a  confulcrablc  bod}  of  cavalry  and  miiitia  which  was  procced- 
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inj;  to  the  relief  of  the  town ;  and  alfu  made  themfelvcs  mancrs  of  fome 
polls,  which  j;a\'C  tliein  in  a  great  degree  llie  command  of  the  touatry, 
\yf  which  means  j^reat.fupplicb  of  provifions  fell  into  their  hands. 

Such  was  the  ftatc  of  things,  and  Fort  Sullivan  l»ad  alfo  been  taken 
by  the  king's  troops,  when  on  the  i8th  of  May  General  Clinton  again 
fummoned  the  town  to  furrcndcr;  an  otTer  being  made,  as  had  been 
done  before,  that  if  they  furrendcrcd,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  in- 
habitants Ihould  be  preferved  to  them.  Articles  of  capitulacion  were 
then  propofed  by  Gener;il  Lincoln ;  but  the  terms  were  not  agreed  to 
by  General  ClintoH.  At  length,  however,  the  town  being  clofely  in- 
veiled  on  all  fules,  and  the  preparations  to  ftorm  it  in  every  part  being 
in  great  forv/ardiiefls,  and  the  flups  ready 'to  move  to  the  affault,  GenCr 
ral  Lincoln,  uho  had  been  applied  to  for  that  purpofe  by  the  inhabitants, 
furrendered  it  on  fuch  articles  of  capitulation  as  General  Clinton  had 
before  agreed  to.  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May,  which  was  one  month 
and  two  days  after  the  town  had  been  firft  fummuued  to  furrender. 

A  large  quantity  of  ordnance,  arms,  and  ammunition,  were  found  in 
Charleltown  ;  and,  according  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  account,  the  num. 
bcrof  prifoncrs  taken  in  Charlcftown  amounted  to  five  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  e:L;liteen  men,  exclufive  of  near  a  thoufand  fallors  in  arms ; 
but  according  to  General  Lincoln's  account  tranfmitted  to  the  congrefs, 
the  whole  numb-jr  ui'  continental  troops  taken  prifoncrs  amounted  to  no 
r.;ore  thun  two  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighty  ft  vcn.  The  remain- 
tl'.-i,  therefore,  iiu  luded  in  General  Clinton's  account,  mull  have  con- 
fided of  militia  and  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Several  American  frigate^ 
were  alfo  taken  or  deftroycd  in  the  harbour  of  Charlcftown. 

The  !olb  of  Cliarkitovvn  evidently  excited  a  conliderable  alarm  in 
America;  and  t'.icir  pcvnilar  writers,  particularly  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated pertormance  iuL.iIed  Common  Scnio,  in  fome  other  pieces  made 
life  of  it  as  a  powertul  argument  to  lead  tliern  to  more  vigorous  exertions 
againll  Great  Bataln,  that  they  might  the  more  etfcaually  and  ccjtainly 
fecurc  their  indtper.dcnce. 

While  Sir  Heiuy  Clinton  wasemploj-cd  in  his  voyage  to  Charlcftown, 
and  in  the  fiege  of  that  place,  the  garrifon  at  New  York  feem  not  to 
ha\e  been  'vhoUy  free  from  apprehen'ions  for  their  own  fafety.  An  in- 
tenfe  froif,  accompanied  with  great  falls  of  fnow,  began  about  the  middle 
of  December  1 779>  and  Ihut  up  the  navigation  of  the  port  of  New  York 
from  the  fea,  w  itiiin  a  few  days  after  the  departure  of  Admiral  Arbuth- 
not  and  General  Clinton.  lie  feverity  of  the  weather  increafed  to  fo 
great  a  degree,  th.it  towards  the  middle  of  January  all  communications 
\yidi  New  York  by  water  were  enurely  cut  off,  aad  as  inanj'  new  ones 
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opened  by  the  ice.  The  inhabitants  ( ouKl  rc;iiccly  be  faid  to  be  In  an  in- 
fular  ftate.  Hnrfes  with  heavy  carriages  couKl  go  over  the  ice  into  the 
Jerfeys  from  one  ifland  to  another,  'i  lie  paiVjge  in  the  North  River, 
even  in  the  widell  part  I'roni  New  Vml;  to  Paulus  Hook,  vhich  was 
two  thoufand  yards,  was  about  the  19th  of  J;iiHi:iry  practicable  for  the 
hcavieft  cannon  :  an  event  which  had  been  unknown  in  the  memory  ot" 
man.  Pro\  iilons  were  U)on  utter  traiirjortcd  iipin  !lcd<.;':s,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  inarched  iipcn  the  ice  fiom  New  York  to  Statcn 
Jiland,  which  w^s  i-.liilincc  cf  e'even  m'llet. 

'J'he  city  of  Ncv  Vurk  bein  >,  tiii.s  circiimfta!iced,  was  confidered  as 
much  expofed  to  tlio  attacks  i'ij:ii  tho  cortli-'ent.d  troops  :  and  it  was 
ItroBgly  rrpurtcd  that  Gtuttal  \\aH.injton  uas  nvditaiing  a  great 
ftroke  upon  New  York  witli  his  \\h(>le  f(.'rce,  by  >iiif' rent  attacks. 
Some  tiiiie  before  thiti,  >.:aior-gener.tl  i'ait  fon,  coruniar.clant  at  Nc\r 
York,  having  received  an  iiddrofa  fro.;:  1  lany  ot  the  i:'.!iahitants,  offi  ring 
to  put  themfelves  in  military  array,  he  i.  Hi^'lit  the  pivfcnt  a  tV.vourable 
opportunity  of  trying  the  fincerity  of  their  profelfioio.  A^ordir.jly  he 
ilfiitid  a  pioclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  male  inhabitants  fr«)m  fixteen 
to  fixty  to  U'.kc  up  arms.  The  requifaicn  was  fo  readily  complied  with, 
that  in  a  few  day  ,  forty  companies  fioni  the  fix  wards  of  the  city  were 
i/irolk'd,  officered,  and  under  arms,  to  the  number  of  two  tlioufand  fix 
hundred,  many  fubitantlal  citizens  ferving  in  the  ranks  of  each  compai.'V. 
Other  volunteer  companies  were  formed ;  and  the  city  was  put  intQ  a 
very  llrong  polUire  of  defence. 

No  attack,  howc\er,  was  made  upon  New  York,  whatever  dcfign 
might  originally  have  been  meditated  :  but  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
utaten  liiand,  where  there  were  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier-general  Sterling,  who  were  veil  intrenched. 
General  Wafliington,  whofe  army  was  hutted  at  Morris-Town,  fent  a 
detachment  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  men,  with  fi>:  picees  of  can- 
non, two  njortars,  and  fome  horfes,  commanded  by  l.ord  Sterling,  who 
arrived  at  Staien  Ifland  early  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  January. 
The  advanced  pofts  of  the  Hritiih  troops  retired  iijion  the  appror.ch  of 
the  Americans,  who  formed  the  line,  and  made  fome  inovruient>,  in  the 
gourfe  of  the  day;  but  they  withdrew  in  tlie  night,  after  liaving  burnt 
one  houfe,  pillaged  fome  others,  and  carried  off  with  them  about  two 
hundred  head  of  cattle.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  o'i  tlie  Americans 
on  Staten  liiand.  Lieutenant-general  Kn}phaufen  had  erabarked  fix 
hundred  men  to  attempt  a  paflage,  and  to  fupport  General  Sterling  :  but 
the  floating  ice  compelled  them  to  return.  It  is,  however,  i;na.;ined» 
that  the  appearance  of  thcfe  traafporcs,  with  the  Br.tl'.u  :rj>)ns  on 
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board,  which  'he  Ancrirans  could  At;  f.»  v.irj..  tlie  cloO  ot   t!ie  Jay,  in. 
duccd  tlie  latter  to  make  fo  precipitate  3  ictrcit. 

After  Charledown  had  furrendered  to  the  king'),  troops,  General 
Clinton  ilTucJ  two  prod.unntion.s,  and  alfo  circulated  a  l-.aiui-hill  am  ngft 
ihc  inhabitants  ol  South  Cijlina,  in  order  to  induce  tht-m  to  return  to 
their  alL^.iaiiCi',  nnd  to  be  ready  to  join  the  king's  troops,  ft  was  faid, 
that  the  hfii>ing  h-ind  of  cvi  ry  man  w  -s  war.tcd  to  re-cHal)llfli  peai.e  and 
good  gn^crn;nent:  nnd  tlui  ai  the  co'  nandcr  in  chief  wil'hed  not 
to  draw  the  king's  friends  into  danger,  while  any  doul.t  tould  remain  of 
their  fiiccefs;  fo  now  that  this  was  certain,  he  trudcd  that  one  and  all 
uould  hcariily  j)in,  and  hy  a  general  concurrence  give  elTi-ft  to  Auh 
r.cceflary  mcahircs  for  that  purpofe  as  from  time  to  time  might  be  point- 
ed out.  Thufc  who  had  fa.nilies  were  to  form  a  militia  to  remain  at 
horao,  and  occafionally  to  alTembic  in  their  o,vn  dill riils,  when  required, 
under  officers  oi  iheir  o\\  n  cluiofing,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  ;ind 
good  order.  Thofs  who  had  no  families,  and  vvho  could  conveniently 
b'  fpared  foi  a  time,  it  was  prefumtd,  would  cheerfully  aili'd  his  Majcf- 
ty's  troops  in  diivin^'  their  oppr.lljr.,,  ailing  under  tlie  authority  cf 
congrcfs,  and  all  the  ndfcries  of  war,  fir  from  that  colony.  Fur  i Ins 
purpofe  it  was  fjid  to  be  neccflary  that  the  }  oung  nun  faouLl  be  r^.idy 
to  aflcmble  when  required,  and  to  ferve  with  the  king's  troops  f(  r  any 
fix  months  of  the  cifuing  twelve  th.it  n;i-!.t  be  found  rcqtiifito, 
under  pro[icr  regulation:,.  They  mi^^lu  choofc  ofiiccrs  to  each  company 
toe  inmand  thcin  ;  and  were  to  be  allowed,  when  en  fer\icc,  pay,  a.n- 
munuion,  and  proviiions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  king's  troops. 
When  the\-  joined  ilic  army.cawh  man  was  to  be  furnidied  with  a  certifi- 
cate, dccliring  that  he  was  only  engaged  to  fcrve  a.-  a  niilit'ainan  lor  the 
ti.ne  fpecifi.;d  ;  that  l.e  was  not  to  be  marched  bc>ond  Nuith  Can-lii^a 
and  Georgia;  and  tliat,  when  the  time  was  out,  he  wa;.  freed  from  all 
tlaims  whatever  ol  iiiilitary  fervice,  excepting  the  co  w.n.n  and  uCu.il 
u/ilitia-dut)-  wl.crc  he  lived.  He  would  tLcn.ir  ua-  (ni.i,  h.i\c  piiivl  !.ib 
tU'lt  to  !:i->  c-uir.tr;  ,  and  be  intitlcd  to  enjoy  ui.dil'.uthtd  that  pt.;:u', 
llben',,  and  proicrty,  at  home,  which  he  had  contributed  to  feci;rf. 
Tl.c  p.otiauiar.ons  and  j  uolicaticns  of  Geiicral  Cli:.»on  r.ppear  to  have 
prodi.ced  fciiic  c:Tev."t  in  South  Carolina,  though  they  jirobably  operated 
cliivil)'  upon  thofc  wlio  were  before  nof  n'.uch  inclined  to  the  caui'e  of 
-A.ncrican  independence.  Two  hundred  and  ten  of  the  inhai)itants  of 
Charlcllown  ligned  an  ad.!refs  to  General  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arlnith- 
not,  f.iiiciting  to  '.»'  rca.'.inittcd  to  the  charadler  and  condition  of  Vrit.fh 
fubjcOs,  the  inhabitanih  of  that  cit)  having  been  hitherto  confidered  a? 
prilbncrb  on  parcL-  i  declaring  their  difapprobaticn  of  the  doftrine  of 
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Amfrcnn  independence  ;  and  cxprcflinj»  their  regret,  that  after  the  re- 
peal of  thofc  llatutes  whlv  Ii  gave  rife  to  the  troiihlcs  in  America,  the 
overtures  ma  Ic  hy  his  Majiit)  's  comnufTuners  had  not  bet-n  re^^arded  by 
the  congrcfs.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  onr  of  the  pr()(•l;^Inafi''^^  ifliied  aC 
this  time,  declare,!,  that  if  any  perfons  fliould  thencfforward  appear  in 
arms  in  order  to  prevent  the  ellaolifhment  of  his  iViaiclh's  government 
in  that  country,  or  Huuld  under  any  pretence  or  authority  whatfoe»er 
attempt  to  con^pel  any  other  pcrfon  or  perfons  to  do  f(»,  or  who  (houM 
hinder  or  intimidate  the  king's  faithful  and  loyal  ful.jtrts  from  jrininij 
his  forces  or  otliervrife  performing  thofe  duties  their  allegiance  recjuircd, 
fuch  perfons  (hiwdd  be  treated  with  the  utm'dl  fcvcrity,  and  their  ;;tlates 
be  immei'.iafely  {<  i/.ed  in  onler  to  h".  confifcated. 

Mean  'ime  the  rava;;es  of  "  i  did  not  prevent  the  Americans  from 
paying  fome  attention  r-i  t]^-  ii'ts  of  pe^icc.  (3n  the  /jth  of  May  an  aft 
paiTed  by  the  council  and  lii  T  rcprffentati  e*;  of  .\!:iirichiiiVtt's  Bay 

for  incorporating^  an  I  etlabb        _^  ,i  focicty  for  the  cultivaiion  and  pro- 
mction  of  the  arts  and  rcienccs. 

Some  doubts  having  arifen  in  the  Congrcfs,  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
preceding  )car,  about  the  propriety  <^f  their  aiToiiblipg  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  it  wa-i  now  rel  »lved  thit  they  Hiould  continue  to  meet 
there:  and  a  conunittcc  i  f  three  members  was  appointed,  to  report  a 
proper  place  where  buildings  might  be  provided  for  the  reception  of 
the  congrefs,  together  with  an  eftimnte  of  theexpcncc  of  providing  fuch 
buildings  ami  the  nci  efiary  offices  for  the  fcveral  boards.  It  was  alfci 
rcfolvcd  by  the  conf;rcr>,  that  a  monument  fhould  be  erettcvl  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  late  gener.d  Richarl  Montgnmerv,  who  fell  at  Quebec,  in 
teflimony  of  his  figmd  and  important  fcrvices  to  the  United  States  of 
Americi,  with  an  infcription  exprclTive  of  his  amiable  charafter  and 
heroic  atchicvemcnts ;  and  that  ti,c  continental  treafurers  (hould  be 
direded  to  advance  a  fum  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds  to  Dr. 
Franklin  to  defray  the  expencc  ;  that  gentleman  being  defired  to  caufe 
the  monument  to  be  executed  at  Paris,  or  in  fomc  other  part  of  France. 
It  was  likeu  ife  refoU  cd  by  tliC  congrcfs,  that  a  court  fhould  be  cftablifh- 
cd  for  the  trial  of  all  appeals  from  the  court  of  admiralty  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  cafes  pf  capture;  lo  confift  of  three  judges,  ap- 
pointed and  coii\mifIioned  by  congrcfs,  and  who  were  to  take  an  oath 
of  office  ;  and  that  the  trials  in  this  court  fiiould  be  determined  by  the 
ufage  of  nations. 

The  dtiliculties  of  the  Congrefs  and  of  the  people  of  America  had 
been  greatly  increafedby  the  depreciation  of  their  paper-currency.     At 
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the  time  when  the  colonics  engnged  in  a  war  with  Great  Rritain,  thcf 
had  no  regular  civil  governments  cftaljlifhed  amcng  fhcm  of  fufticicnr 
energy  to  ent'orce  the  coKcclion  of  taxes,  or  to  provide  funds  for  t!ie 
redemption  of  fuch  bills  of  credit  as  their  necefiities  obliged  them  to 
ifTue.  In  confcquence  o\'  this  (hiti."  of  thiiigs,  their  bills  increafed  in 
quantity  far  hc)  ond  th::  Aim  neccOary  for  the  purpofe  of  a  circulating 
medium:  and  as  thf^y  waated  at  rhe  fame  time  fpecific  funds  to  feft  on 
for  their  redemption,  they  faw  their  paper-currency  daily  fink  in  A'ahien 
The  depreciation  continued,  by  a  kind  of  gradual  progreflion,  from  the 
year  1777  to  17^0  :  fo  tluit,  at  the  latter  period,  the  continental  dollars 
were  palled,  by  common  -nrent,  in  inoft  parts  of  America,  at  the 
rate  of  at  leafl:  j|^ths  below  their  nominal  value.  The  impoffibility  of 
keeping  up  the  credit  of  the  currency  to  any  fixed  ftandard,  occafioned 
great  and  almoft  infnrrnount:'.b!e  embarrafTments  in  afcertaining  the  value 
of  property,  or  carrying  on  trade  with  any  fuflicicnt  certainty.  Thofe 
who  fold,  and  thofe  who  bought,  were  left  without  a  rule  whereon  to 
form  a  judgment  of  their  profit  or  lofs :  and  every  fpecies  of  commerce 
or  exchange,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic,  was  expofed  to  numberlefs 
and  increafing  difficulties.  The  confequences  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
paper-currency  were  alf)  felt  with  peculiar  feverity  by  fuch  of  the 
Americans  as  were  engaged  in  their  military  fervices,  and  greatly  aug- 
mented by  their  other  hardfhips.  The  requifitions  made  by  the  congrefj 
to  the  foveral  colb^iles  for  fupplies,  were  alfo  far  from  always  being  re- 
gularly complied  with  :  and  their  troops  were  not  unfrequently  in  want 
of  the  moft  common  necelTaries;  which  naturally  occafioned  complaints 
and  difcontent  among  tliem.  Some  of  thefe  difficulties,  refulting  from 
their  circumftances  and  fituation,  pej-haps  no  wifdom  crtuld  have  pre- 
vented: -"but  they  feem  to  have  arifen  in  part  from  the  congrefs  not 
being  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  finance,  and  from  a 
defeft  of  fyftem  in  the  departments  of  their  government.  The  caufc  of 
the  Americans  appears  alfo  to  have  faltered  fomewhat  by  their  depending 
too  much  on  temporary  enliftments.  But  the  congrefs  endeavoured, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1780,  to  put  their  army  upon  a  more  per- 
manent footing,  and  to  give  all  the  fatisfadtion  to  their  officers  and  foi- 
diers  which  their  circumftances  would  permit.  They  appointed  a  com- 
mittee for  arranging  their  finances,  and  made  fome  new  regulations 
refpefting  their  war-ofHce  and  treafury-board,  and  other  public  de» 
partments. 

Notwithftan^ing  the  dLfadvantages  under  which  they  laboured,  the 
Americans  feemed  to  entertain  no  doubts  but  that  they  Ihould  be  able 
to  maintain  their  independency.     The  4th  of  July  was  celebrated  this 
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car  at  Philadelphia  with  fomc  pomp,  as  the  anniverfary  of  American 
independence,  A  commencement  for  conferring  degrees  in  the  arts  was 
held  the  fame  day,  in  the  hall  of  the  univerfity  there ;  at  which  the 
prefident  and  members  of  the  congrefs  attended,  and  other  perfons  in 
public  offices.  The  Chevalier  De  la  Lucerne,  minifter  plenipotentiary 
from  the  French  king  to  the  United  States,  was  alfo  prefent  on  the  oc- 
cafion.  A  charge  was  publicly  addrefled  by  the  provoft  of  the  univerfity 
to  the  ftudents ;  in  which  he  faid,  that  he  could  not  but  congratulate 
them  "  on  that  aufpicious  day,  which,  amidft  the  confufions  and  defo- 
lations  of  war,  beheld  learning  beginning  to  revive ;  and  animated  them 
with  the  pleafing  profped  of  feeing  the  facred  lamp  of  fcicnce  burning 
with  a  ftill  brighter  flame,  and  fcattering  its  invigorating  rays  over  the 
unexplored  deferts  of  that  extenfive  continent,  until  the  whole  world 
flirtuld  be  involved  in  the  united  blaze  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  re- 
ligion. When  he  ftretched  his  views  forward  (he  faid),  and  furveyed 
the  rifing  glories  of  America,  the  enriching  confequcnccs  of  their  de- 
termined ftruggle  for  liberty,  the  extenfive  fields  of  intelledual  improve- 
ment and  ufeful  invention,  in  fcience  and  arts,  in  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, in  religion  and  government,  through  which  the  unfettered  mind 
would  range,  with  increafing  delight,  iii  qiieft  of  the  undifcovered  trea- 
fure  which  yet  lay  concealed  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms  of  that  new  world ;  or  in  the  other  fertile  fources  of  know- 
ledge with  which  it  abounded.  His  heart  fwelled  with  the  pleafing 
profpeft,  that  the  fons  of  that  inftitution  would  diftinguifh  themfelves, 
in  the  different  walks  of  life,  by  their  literary  contributions  to  the  em-. 
bellilhment  and  increafe  of  human  happinefs." 

Ob  the  10th  of  July,  M.  Ternay,  with  a  fleet  confifting  of  feven 
fliips  of  the  line,  befides  frigates,  and  a  large  body  of  French  troops, 
commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau,  arrived  at  Rhode  Ifland ;  and 
the  following  day  fix  thoufand  men  were  landed  there.  A  committee 
from  the  general  aflenibly  of  Rhode  Ifland;  was  appointed  to  congra- 
tulate the  French  general  on  his  arrival :  whereupon  he  returned  an 
anfwcr,  in  which  he  informed  them,  that  the  king  his  matter  had  fent 
^im  to  the  afliflance  of  his  good  and  faithful  allies  tlie  United  States  of 
America.  At  prefent,  he  faid  he  only  brought  over  the  vanguard  of  a 
much  greater  force  deftined  for  their  aid ;  and  the  king  had  ordered 
him  to  affure  them,  that  his  whole  power  fliould  be  exerted  for  their 
fupport.  He  added,  that  the  French  troops  were  under  the  fl:rifteft 
difcipline;  and,  afting  under  the  orders  of  General  Wafiiington,  would 
live  with  the  Americans  as  their  brethren. 
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A  fr'  jine  was  foon  formed,  of  making  a  combined  attack  with  Eng- 
lifh  fhips  and  troops,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
Admiral  Arbiulinot,  againlt  the  French  fleet  and  troops  at  Rhode  Ifland. 
Accordingly  a  confiderahle  part  of  the  troops  at  New  York  were  em- 
barked for  that  purpnfc.  General  Wafliington  having  received  infor- 
mation of  this,  pafled  the  North  River,  by  a  very  rapid  movment, 
and,  with  an  army  increafed  to  twelve  thoufand  men,  proceeded  vith 
velerity  towards  King's  Bridge,  in  order  to  attack  New  York ;  but 
learning  that  the  Britini  general  had  changed  his  intentions,  and  dif- 
embiirked  liis  troops  on  the  31ft  of  the  month,  General  Wafhington 
recroffcd  the  river  and  returned  to  his  former  (latioH.  Sir  Plenry  Clin- 
ton.and  the  admiral  had  agreed  to  relinquifli  their  dcfigii  of  attacking 
the  French  and  Americans  at  Rhode  Ifland  as  impracticable  for  the 
pre  feat. 

An  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  alfo  made  about  this  time  in  the  Jerfeys 
by  General  Knvphaufen,  with  feven  thoufand  Britifli  troops  under  his 
command,  to  furprife  the  advanced  poflis  of  General  Wafliingtor's 
army.  They  proceeded  very  rapidly  towards  Springfield,  meeting 
with  little  oppofition  till  they  came  to  the  bridge  there,  which  was  very 
gallantly  defended  by  one  hundred  and  feventy  of  the  continental  troops, 
for  fifteen  minutes,  againfl;  the  Britilh  army  :  but  they  were  at  lengdi 
obliged  to  give  up  fo  unequal  a  conteft,  with  the  lofs  of  thirty-feven 
men.  After  fecuring  this  pafs,  the  Eritifli  troops  marched  into  the 
place,  and  fct  fire  to  moft  of  the  houfes.  They  alio  committed  fome 
other  depredations  in  the  Jerfeys;  but  gained  no  laurels  there,  being 
obliged  to  return  about  the  beginning  of  July  without  cfTccting  any 
thing  material. 

But  in  South  Carolina  the  royal  arms  were  attended  with  more  fuc- 
cefs.  Earl  Cornwallis,  who  commanded  the  Britiflt  troops  there,  ob- 
tained a  very  fignal  vidory  over  General  Gates  on  the  16th  of  Auguih 
The  adion  began  at  break  of  day,  in  a  fituation  very  advantageous  for 
the  Britifh  troops,  but  very  unfavourable  to  the  Americans^  The  latter  were 
much  more  numerous;  but  the  ground  onwhich  both  armies  flood  was  nar- 
rowed by  fwamps  on  the  right  and  left,  fo  that  the  Americans  could  not 
properly  avail  themfelves  of  their  fuperior  numbers.  There  feems  to  have 
been  fome  want  of  gencralfliip  in  Gates,  in  fufFering  himfelf  to  lie  furprlfcd 
in  fo  difadvantageous  a  pofition  :  but  this  circumftancewas  partly  the  ef- 
feft  of  accident ;  for  both  armies  fet  out  with  a  defign  of  attacking  each 
Other  precifcly  at  the  fame  tunc,  at  ten  the  preceding  evening,  and  met 
together  before  day-light  at  the  phice  where  the  adlion  happened.  The 
attack  was  made  by  the  Britifli  troops  with  great  vigour,  and  in  a  few 
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minutes  the  aiflion  was  general  along  the  whole  line.  It  was  at 
ihis  time  a  dead  calm,  with  a  little  hrzinefs  in  the  air,  which  prevent- 
ing the  fmoke  from  rifing,  occafioneJ  fo  thick  a  darknefs,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  fee  the  cfFeft  of  a  very  heavy  and  well-fupportcd  fire  on  both 
fides.  The  Britifli  troops  either  kept  up  a  conihuit  fire,  or  made  ufe  of 
bayonets,  as  opportunities  offered  :  and  after  an  oblliiiate  refilhincc 
during  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  threw  the  Americans  into  total  con- 
fufion,  and  forced  them  to  give  way  in  all  quarters.  The  continental 
troops  appear  to  have  behaved  well,  but  the  militia  were  foon  broken, 
and  left  the  former  to  oppofe  the  whole  fjrce  of  the  Britifli  troops. 
General  Gates  did  all  in  his  power  to  rally  the  militia,  but  without 
effed^  :  the  continentals  retreated  in  fome  order,  but  the  rout  of  the 
militia  was  fo  great,  that  the  Britifli  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  purfued 
them  to  the  diftance  of  twenty-two  miles  from  the  place  wiiere  the 
adlion  happened.  The  lofs  of  the  Americans  was  very  confiderahle  : 
about  one  thoufand  prifoners  were  taken,  and  more  are  faid  to  have 
been  killed  and  wounded,  but  the  number  is  not  accurately  afccrtained. 
Seven  pieces  of  biafs  cannon,  a  number  of  colours,  and  all  the  ammu- 
nition-waggons of  the  Americans,  were  alfo  taken.  Of  the  Britilh 
troops,  the  killed  and  wounded  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen. Among  the  prifoners  taken  was  Major-general  Baron  de  Kalb, 
a  Pniffian  officer  in  the  American  fervice,  who  was  mortally  wounded, 
having  exhibited  great  gallantry  in  the  courfc  of  the  adion,  and  re- 
ceived eleven  wounds,  i  he  Britifli  troops  by  which  this  great  vidory 
was  atchievcd,  did  not  much  exceed  wo  thoufand,  while  the  American 
army  is  faid  to  have  amounted  to  fix  thoufand  j  of  which,  however,  the 
greateft  part  were  militia. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  who  had  greatly  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
in  this  aftion,  was  detached  the  following  day,  with  fome  cavalry  and 
light  infantry,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  to  at- 
tack a  corps  of  Americans  under  General  Sumpter.  He  executed  this 
fer\  ice  with  great  adivity  and  military  addrefs.  He  procured  good 
information  of  Sumpter's  movements;  and  by  forced  and  concealed 
marches  came  up  with  and  furprifed  him  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on 
the  i8th,  near  the  Catawba  fords.  He  totally  deflroyed  or  difperfed 
his  detachment,  which  confifted  of  fevcn  hundred  men,  killing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  on  the  fpot,  and  taking  two  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  three 
hundred  prifoners,  and  forty-four  waggons. 

Not  long  after  thefe  events,  means  were  found  to  detach  Major  Ge- 
neral Arnold,  who  had  engaged  fo  ardently  in  the  caufe  of  America, 
»nd  who  had  exhibited  fo  much  bravery  in  the  fupport  of  it,  from  the 
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interefts  of  the  congrefs.  Major  Andre,  Adjutant  General  to  the  Brl- 
tifh  army,  was  a  principal  agent  in  this  tranfaction  :  or,  if  the  overture 
of  joii/ng  the  King's  troops  came  tirft  from  Arnold,  this  gentleman  was 
the  perfon  employed  to  concert  the  affair  with  him.  More  muft  have 
been  originally  comprehended  in  the  fcheme  than  the  mere  Jcfertiou 
of  the  American  caufe  by  Arnold  :  but  whatever  defigns  had  been 
formed  for  promoting  the  views  of  the  Britifh  government,  they  v.erc 
fruftrated  by  the  apprehending  of  Major  Andre.  He  was  tuken  in 
difguife,  after  having  affumed  a  falfe  name,  on  the  23d  of  bi  ptember, 
by  three  American  foldiers;  to  whom  he  oilered  confideribie  rewards  if 
they  would  have  fuffered  him  to  efcape,  but  without  cfTeft.  Several 
papers  written  by  Arnold  were  found  upon  him  ;  and  when  Arnold  had 
learned  that  Major  Andre  was  feized,  he  found  means  to  get  on  board 
a  barge,  and  to  efcape  to  one  of  the  King's  fhips.  General  Wafliington 
referred  the  cafe  of  Major  Andre  to  the  examination  and  decifion  of  a 
board  of  general  ofilcers,  confifting  of  Major  General  Green,  Major 
General  Lord  Sterling,  Major  General  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  Ma- 
jor General  the  Baron  dc  Steuben,  two  other  Major  Generals,  and  eight 
Brigadier  Generals.  Major  Andre  was  examined  before  them,  and  the 
particulars  of  his  cafe  inquired  into ;  and  they  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can commander  in  chief,  that  Mr.  Andre  came  on  Ihore  from  the 
Vulture  floop  of  War  in  the  night,  on  an  interview  with  General 
Arnold,  in  a  private  and  fecret  manner;  that  he  changed  his  drefs 
within  the  American  lines;  and,  under  a  feigned  name,  and  in  a 
dvfguifed  habit,  paffed  the  American  works  at  Stoney  and  Verplank's 
Points,  on  the  evening  of  the  2 2d  of  September ;  that  he  was  taken  on 
the  morning  of  the  23d  at  Tarry-town,  he  being  then  on  his  way  for 
New  York  :  and  that,  when  'caken,  he  had  in  his  poflcffion  feveral  pa- 
pers which  contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy.  They  therefore  de- 
termined, that  he  ought  to  be  confidcred  as  a  fpy  from  the  enemy ;  and 
that,  agreeable  to  the  law  and  ufage  of  nations,  he  ought  to  fiiffer 
death.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Lieutenant  General  Robertfon,  and  the  late 
American  general  Arnold,  all  wrote  preffing  letters  to  General  Wafhing- 
ton  on  the  occafion,  in  order  to  prevent  the  decifion  of  the  board  of 
general  officers  from  being  put  in  force :  But  their  applications  were 
ineffeftual.  Major  Andre  was  hanged  at  Tappan,  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  on  the  2d  of  Oftober.  He  met  his  fate  with  great  firmnefs ; 
but  appearad  fomewhat  hurt  that  he  was  not  allowed  a  more  military 
death,  for  which  he  had  folicited.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  very  amiable 
qualities,  had  a  tafle  for  literalure  and  the  fine  arts,  and  poffeffed  many 
accomplifhments.  His  death,  therefore,  was  regretted  even  by  his  ene- 
mies J 
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mies  and  the  fcverity  of  the  determination  concerning  iilm  was  much 
exclaimed  againft  in  Great  Britain.  It  was,  however,  generally  ac- 
knowledged by  impartial  perfons,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  gentleman  but  what  was  perfctitly  confonant  to 
the  rules  of  war. 

Arnold  was  made  a  brigadier  general  in  the  King's  fcrvicc,  and  pub- 
li(hed  an  addrefs  to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  dated  from  New  York, 
Oftober  7,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  juftify  his  defertion  of  their 
caufe.  He  faid,  that  when  he  firft  engaged  in  it,  lie  conceived  the 
rights  of  his  country  to  be  in  danger,  and  duty  and  honour  called  him 
to  her  defence.  A  redrefs  of  grievances  was  his  onl\-  aim  ^^1  ol)jed ; 
and  therefore  he  acquiefced  unwillingly  in  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, becaufe  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  what  now  induced  hira 
to  defcrt  their  caufe  was  the  difguft  he  had  conceived  at  the  French  al- 
liance, and  at  the  refufal  of  Congrcfs  to  comply  with  the  laft  terms 
offered  by  Great  Britain,  which  he  thought  equal  to  all  their  expefta- 
tions  and  to  all  their  wiflies. 

The  Americans,  however,  accounted  for  the  conduft  of  Arnold  in  a 
different  manner.  They  alledged  that  he  had  fo  involved  himfelf  in 
debts  and  difficulties  by  his  extravagant  manner  of  living  in  America, 
that  he  had  rendered  it  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  continue  there ; 
that  after  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Britifh  troops,  General 
Arnold,  being  invefted  with  the  command  of  that  city,  had  made  the  houfc 
of  Mr.  Penn,  which  was  the  beft  in  the  city,  his  head  quarters.  This 
he  had  furnilhed  in  aa  elegant  and  expenfive  manner,  and  lived  in  a 
ftyle  far  beyond  his  income.  It  was  manifeft,  they  faid,  that  he  could 
at  firft  have  no  great  averfion  to  the  Frensh  alliance,  becaufe  that  when 
M.  Gerard,  minifter  plenipotentiary  from,  the  (?ourt  of  France,  arrived 
at  Philadelphia  in  July  1778,  General  Arnold  early  and  earnellly  foli- 
cited  that  miniller,  with  his  whole  fuitc,  to  take  apartments  and 
bed  and  board  at  his  houfe,  until  a  proper  houfe  couUi  be  provided  by 
order  of  the  Congrefs.  This  offer  M.  Gerard  accepted,  and  continued 
with  him  fome  weeks.  The  French  minifter  refidcd  upwards  of  four- 
teen months  in  Philadelphia ;  during  which  time  General  Arnold  kept 
up  the  moft  friendly  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  there 
was  a  continued  interchr.ijge  of  dinners,  balls,  routes,  and  concerts:  fo 
that  M.  Gerard  muft  have  believed,  tliat  in  General  Arnold  he  had 
found  and  left  one  of  the  warmeft  friends  the  court  of  France  had  in 
America.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  firll  in  congratulating  the  Chevalier 
de  la  Luzerne,  the  fecond  French  minifter.  About  this  time  complaints 
and  accafations  were  exhibited  againft  him  by  the  government  of  Phi- 
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ladelphia  for  divers  mal-pradiccs ;  among  whidi  r hargps  were,  ihe 
appropriation  of  goods  and  merchandi/.e  to  his  own  ufe,  which  he  had 
fei/.cd  as  Britilh  property  in  Phil.uiclphia  in  July  1778.  It  was  deter- 
mined by  a  court-martial  that  his  conduct  was  highly  reprehenfiblc  ;  but 
he  was  indulgently  treated,  and  was  therefore  only  reprimanded  by 
the  commander  in  chief  General  Waflungton.  It  was  in  thcfo  cir- 
cumflances,  the  Americans  faid,  bankrupted  in  reputation  and  fortune, 
loaded  with  debts,  and  having  a  growing  and  expenfive  family,  that 
General  Arnold  firll  turned  his  thou^dits  towards  joining  the  royal 
arms. 

After  the  defeat  of  General  Gates  by  Earl  Cornwallis,  that  nobleman 
exerted  himfclf  to  the  unnoft  in  extending  the  progrefs  of  the  Britilh  arms, 
and  with  confiderable  effect.  But  one  enterprife,  which  was  conduced  by 
Major  Fergufon,  proved  unfuccefsful.  That  officer  ha  i  taken  abundant 
pains  to  difciplinefomc  of  the  tory  militia,  asthey  were  termed;  and  with 
a  party  of  thefe  and  fome  Britifh  troo^w,  amounting  in  the  whole  about  one 
thoufand  four  hundred  men,  made  incurfions  into  the  country.  But  on 
the  7th  of  October  he  was  attacked  by  a  fuperior  body  of  Americans  at 
a  place  called  King's  Mountain,  and  totally  defeated.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  were  killed  in  the  action,  and  eight  hundred  and  ten  made  pri- 
foners,  of  which  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  wounded.  Fifteen  hundred 
ftands  of  arms  alfo  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans,  whofe  lofs  was 
inconfiderable.  But  the  following  month  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarlcton, 
who  continued  to  exert  his  ufual  activity  and  bravery,  with  a  parry  of  one 
hundred  and  feventy,  chiefly  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated  General 
Sumpter,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  one  thoufand  men,  at  a  place  called 
Black  Stocks.  Sumpter  was  wounded,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  Americans  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  Of  the  Britilh 
troops  about  fifty  were  killed  and  wounded. 

On  the  3d  of  September  the  Mercury,  a  congrcfs  packet,  was  taken 
by  the  Veftal,  Captain  Keppel,  near  Newfoundland.  On  board  this 
packet  was  Mr.  Laurens,  late  Prcfident  of  the  Congrcfs,  who  was  bound 
on  an  cmbaflyto  Holland.  He  had  thrown  his  papers  overboard,  but 
great  part  of  them  were  recovered  without  having  received  much  da- 
mage. He  was  brought  to  London,  and  examined  before  the  privy 
council  ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  coajmitted  clofe  prifoncr  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  6th  of  Odober,  on  a  cliarge  of  high  treafon.  His 
papers  were  delivered  to  the  minlltry,  and  continued  to  facilitate  a  rup- 
ture with  Holland,  as  among  them  was  found  the  fketch  of  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  between  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United 
States  of  America, 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1781,  an  affair  happened  in  America, 
from  u'h'cli  expechiilons  were  formed  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  that  fome 
confidcrable  advantage  might  be  derived  to  the  royal  caufc.  The  long 
continuance  of  tlie  war,  and  tlie  dlfliculties  under  which  the  Congrcfs 
laboured,  had  prevented  their  troops  from  being  properly  fupplied  with 
neceflaries  and  conviniencics.  In  confcquence  of  this,  on  the  firft  of 
January,  the  American  troops  that  were  hutted  at  Morris  Town,  and 
who  formed  what  was  called  thePennr)lvania  Line,  turned  ont,  being  in 
number  about  one  tl-.oufand  three  hundred,  and  declared,  that  they 
would  fervc  no  longer,  unlefs  their  grievances  were  redrefTed,  as  they 
had  not  received  their  pay,  or  been  furniflicd  with  the  neceflary  cloath- 
ing  or  provifions.  It  is  faid  that  they  were  fomewhat  inflamed  with 
liquor,  in  confequence  of  rum  having  been  diftributcd  to  them  more 
liberally  than  ufual,  New  Year's  Day  being  confidcred  as  a  kind  of  i'e(- 
tival.  A  riot  enfued,  in  which  an  officer  was  killed,  and  four  wound- 
ed J  five  or  fix  of  the  infurgcnts  were  alfo  wounded.  They  then  col- 
lefted  the  artiller}',  flores,  provifions,  and  waggons,  and  marched  out  of 
the  camp;  They  paflcd  by  the  quarters  of  General  Wayne,  who  fent  a 
meffage  to  them,  requeuing  them  to  defift,  or  the  confequcnces  would 
prove  fatal.  They  refufed,  and  proceeded  on  their  marcli  till  the  even- 
ing, when  they  took  poft  on  an  advantageous  piece  of  ground,  and 
eiefted  officers  from  among  thcmfelves.  On  the  fccond,  they  marched 
to  Middlebrook,  and  on  the  third  to  Princetovvn,  where  they  fixed  their 
quarters.  On  that  day  a  flag  of  truce  was  fent  to  them  from  the  offi- 
cers of  the  American  camp,  with  a  meffage,  defiring  to  know  what  were 
their  intentions.  Some  of  them  anfwered,  that  they  had  already  ferved 
longer  than  the  time  for  which  tliey  were  enlilled,  and  would  ferve  no 
longer;  and  others,  that  they  would  not  return,  unlefs  their  grievances 
were  redrefled.  But  at  the  fame  time  they  repeatedly,  and  in  the  flrongeft 
terms,  denied  being  influenced  by  the  Icart  difaffedtion  to  the  American 
caufe,  or  having  any  intentions  of  defetting  to  the  enemy. 

Intelligence  of  this  tranfaclion  was  foon  conveyed  to  New  York.  A 
large  body  of  Britifli  troops  w  ere  immediately  ordered  to  hold  them- 
fclves  in  readinefs  to  move  on  the  Ihortefl:  notice,  it  being  hoped  that 
the  American  revolters  might  be  induced  to  join  the  royal  army.  Mef- 
fcngers  were  alfo  fent  to  them  from  General  Clinton,  acquainting  them 
that  they  fliould  direftly  be  taken  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Britifli 
government ;  that  they  fhould  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  former  of- 
lences ;  and  that  the  pay  due  to  them  from  the  Congrefs  (hould  be 
friirhfully  paid  them,  without  any  expeftation  of  military  fervice,  un- 
lefs it  Ihould  be  voluntary,  upon  condition  of  their  laying  down  their 
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arms  and  rotitrning  to  tlicir  allegiance.  It  was  alf  recommenced  to 
them  to  move  beyond  the  South  river ;  and  they  were  aflurcd,  that  a 
body  of  Uritilli  troojvs  fliould  be  ready  to  protect  them  whenever  they 
delirtd  it.  Thcfe  propofitions  were  rejcfled  with  difdain;  aud  they 
even  delivered  up  two  of  Sir  IK'nry  Clinton's  mcfll-ngcrs  to  the  ccm- 
grefs.  Jofepli  Reed,  Efq.  prcfident  of  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  after- 
wards repaired  to  them  at  Prince-town,  and  an  accommodation  toolc 
place:  fuch  of  them  as  had  fcrved  out  their  full  terms  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  homes,  and  others  again  joined  tlic  American  iirmy, 
upon  receiving  fatisfadoryaffu ranees  that  their  grievances  Ihould  Le  rc- 
drcfTed. 

Lord  Cornuallis  now  began  to  make  very  vigorous  exertions,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  North  Carolina.  On  the  nth  of  January  hh 
Lordniip's  army  was  in  motion,  and  advancing  towards  that  province; 
but  was  fomcuhat  delayed  by  an  attempt  made  by  the  Americans^ 
under  General  Morgan,  to  make  themfclvcs  mafiers  of  the  valuable: 
diftrift  of  Ninety-fix.  In  order  to  prevent  tliis,  Lord  Cornwallis  de- 
tached Lieutenant  Colonel  Tarleton,  with  three  hundred  cavalry,  three 
hundred  light  infantry,  the  feventh  regiment,  the  firft  battalion  of  the 
fevcnty-firft  regiment,  and  two  thrcc-pounders,  to  oppofe  the  progrcfs 
of  Morgan,  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  be  able  to  perform  this 
fcrvice  effeftually.  The  Britifli  troops  came  up  with  the  Americans 
under  General  Morgan  on  the  17th  of  January.  The  Americans  were 
drawn  up  in  an  open  wood,  and  having  been  lately  joined  by  fomc  mi- 
litia, were  more  nuiaerous  than  the  Britifh  troops  under  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tarleton;  but  the  latter  were  fo  much  better  difciplined,  that 
they  had  the  utmoft  confidence  of  obtaining  a  fpeedy  vi(^^ory.  The  at- 
tack was  begun  by  the  firft  line  of  infantry,  confifting  of  the  feventh  re- 
giment and  a  corps  of  light  infantry,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  placed  on 
each  flank.  The  firft  battalion  of  the  feventy-firft  and  the  remainder  of 
the  cavalry  formed  the  referve.  The  American  line  foon  gave  wa}-,  and 
their  militia  quitted  the  field ;  upon  which  the  royal  troops,  fuppofing 
the  viftory  already  gained,  engaged  with  ardour  in  the  purfuit,  and 
were  thereby  thrown  into  feme  diforder.  General  Morgan's  corps, 
who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  routed,  then  immediately  faced  about 
and  threw  in  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  king's  troops,  which  occafisncd  the 
utmoft  confufion  amongft  them ;  and  they  were  at  length  totally  de- 
feated by  the  Americans.  Four  hundred  of  the  Britifh  infantry  were 
either  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prifoners  :  the  lofs  of  the  cavalry  was 
much  lefs  confiderable  ;  but  the  two  three-pounders  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  together  with  the  colours  of  the  feventh  regiment ;  and 
ail  the  detachment  of  royal  artillery  were  either  killed  or  wounded  in 
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defence:  of  their  colours.  T-icutcniint-coloncl  Tarlcton,  however,  made 
anotlicr  rffirt ;  having  aflTiMnhlc^i  about  ilfty  of  liis  cavalry,  he  charged 
and  rcpulfod  Colonel  Wafliington'shorfo,  retook  his  baggage,  and  killed 
the  Atni'ricans  who  were  appoiiued  to  gi;ard  ic.  He  then  retreated  to 
Hamilton's  fori.1,  near  the  m-uth  of  Bullock's  creek,  carr\inir  with 
him  part  of  his  baggtge,  and  dcftroying  the  remain. Icr. 

This  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Tarleton  was  a  fevere  flrc'kc  to  Lord 
Cornwalli.,,  as  the  lofs  of  his  light  infar.try  was  a  great  difadvantage  to 
him.  The  day  after  that  c\ci\t,  he  employed  in  collefting  the  remains 
of  Tarlcton's  corps,  and  endeavouring  to  form  a  junction  with  General 
Lellie,  who  had  been  ordered  to  mareh  tov/ards  him  with  a  body  of 
Britifli  troops  from  Wynnelhoroiigh.  Confuicrable  exertions  were  then 
made  by  put  of  the  arm)',  without  baggage,  to  retake  the  prifoners  in 
the  hands  of  die  Americans,  and  to  intcrccp.t  General  Morgan's  corps 
on  its  retreat  to  the  Catawba.  But  that  American  ofucer,  after  his  defeat 
of  Tarleton,  had  made  forced  marches  up  into  the  country,  and  crofleJ 
the  Catawba  the  evening  before  a  great  rain,  which  fwellrd  the  river  to 
fuch  a  ciegree,  as  to  prevent  the  royal  army  from  croffrng  for  feveral 
days ;  during  which  time  the  Britilh  prifoners  were  got  over  the  Yad- 
kin ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  Dan  River,  which  they  alfo  pafled,  and 
on  the  14th  of  February  had  reached  Court-houfc  in  the  province  of 
Virginia. 

Lord  Cornwallls  employed  a  h.alt  of  two  days  in  collcfting  fome  flour, 
and  in  deftroying  fupcrfluous  baggage  and  all  his  waggons  excepting 
thofe  laden  with  hofpital  ftores,  fait,  and  a:nmiir.ition,  and  four  re- 
ferved  empty  in  readinefs  for  fick  or  wounded.  Being  thus  freed  from 
all  unnecefli\ry  incumbrances,  he  marched  through  North  Carolina  with 
great  rapidity,  and  penetrated  to  the  remotell  extremities  of  that  pro- 
vince on  the  banks  of  the  Dan.  His  progrefs  was  fometimes  impeded 
by  parties  of  the  militia,  and  fome  (kirmi'Ties  enfued,  but  he  met  with 
no  very  confiderable  oppofuion.  On  the  ift  of  February,  the  king's 
troops  eroded  the  Catawba  at  M'Cowan's  Ford,  where  General  Da\  id- 
fon,  with  a  party  of  American  militia,  was  pofted,  in  order  to  oppofe 
their  paffage;  but  he  falling  by  the  firll  difcharge,  the  royal  troops 
made  good  their  landing,  and  the  militia  retreated.  When  Lord  Corn- 
wallls arrived  at  Hillfhorough,  he  erefled  the  king's  ftandard,  and 
invited,  by  proclamation,  all  loyal  fubjcfts  to  repair  to  it,  and  to 
ftand  forth  and  take  an  aftive  part  in  alTifting  his  Lordfhip  to  reftore 
order  and  government.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  king's 
friends  were  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country  :  but  the  event  did 
not  confirm  the  truth  of  the  reprefentations  that  had  been  given.  The 
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rovalifts  wcro  hut   fi'vv  in  lui'T^hcr,  anil  ionic  el*  tlii'in  too  tiiiiiJ  to  join 
the  kiiT^'sftand  inl.     T' crt- wtti.',  ImvIc  d,  about  twd  IiuudicJ  wliowrrf 
proc-ccling  to  llilin^oroiiyli,  under  Colonel  P)le,  in  orocr  to  avow  their 
attachment  to   the   lov  il  ca'jfe;    but   they  \u*riMuct  .iccidi  ni.iily,   nt\d 
furrounded  by  a  detichnicnt  from  tlie  American  army,  bv  whom  a  num- 
ber of  tliem  are  faid  to  have  been  kill( d  wlu'i  thi y  were  begi^ing  lor 
quarter,    without    making   the  leall   rcfilhin    •.     Mi  an  w  hilc   General 
Greene  \v.i»»  marihin^  with  great  c\pediti<  i      '  h  the  truujis  under  his 
command,   in  order  to   form  a  juni'lit'n  w    .1      her  corps  of  Aineri.wn 
troops,    that  he   nii^-ht  thereliy  be   enabled  ui  put  an  etl'edual  ih;p  rj 
the  progrefs  of  l-ord  Corn.vallis. 

In  other  places  fome  confulerable  advantages  were  obtained  by  the 
ro)  al  arms.     On  the  .jth  of  January,  fome  (hips  of  war  with  a  luimber 
of  tranfports,  on  board  which  was  a  large  body  of  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of   Brigadier-general  Arnold,    arrived  at  Weftover,    about  one 
hundred  and  foriy  miles  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  where  the  troops 
immediately  landed  and   march.ed   to  Richmond  ;  which  tliey  reached 
without  oppofition,  t!ie  militia   that  was  collected  having  retreated  on 
their  approach*     Lieutenant-colonel  Sinicoc  marciicd  from  hence  with  a 
detachment  of  Britifn  troops  to  V\'clUiam,  where  they  deftroyed  one  of 
the  tinert   foundcries  tor   cannon   in  America,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ftorcs  and  cannon.     General  Arnold,  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond,  found 
there  large  quantities  of  fait,  rum,  fail- cloth,  tobacco,  and  other  mer- 
chandife  ;  and  that  part   of  thefe  commodities  which  was  public  pio- 
pcrty   he  deftroyed.     The  Critilh  troops  afterwards  attacked  and  dif. 
perfed  fome  fmall  parties  of  the  Americans,  took  fome  (lores  and  a  few 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  20th  of  the  fame  month  marched  into  Portf- 
mouth.     On  the  25th,  Captain  Barclay,  with  feveral  (hips  of  war,  and 
a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Craig,  arrived  in  Cape 
Fear  river.     The  troops  landed  about  nine  miles  from  Wilmington,  and 
on  the  28th  entered  that  town.     It  was  underftood   that  their  having 
pofTelfion  of  that  town,  and  being  mafters  of  Cape  I'ear  river,  would  be 
produi'tive  of  very  beneficial  cffcC'ts  to  Lord  Cornvvallis's  army. 

General  Greene  having  effcdcd  a  jundion  about  the  10th  of  March 
with  a  continental  regiment  of  what  were  called  cighii'en  mouths  mn,  and 
two  large  bodies  of  miiitia  belonging  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
formed  a  refolution  to  attack  the  Eritilh  troops  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cornwallis.  The  American  army  marched  from  the  High  Rovk 
Ford  on  the  12th  of  the  month,  and  on  the  14th  arrived  at  Guildford. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  from  the  information  he  had  received  of  the  motions 
cf  the  Ameucan  general,  concluded  vrhat  were  his  dcdgns.    As  they 
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appro.i -hcd  more  nrarly  to  each  ot!ur,  a  i\'w  Ikirnv.fhps  rnfued  between 
lu.ne  advanced  paitics,  in  wh  ch  the  kind's  troops  had  the  advantage. 
On  1!  r  morning  of  the  15th,  Lord  Cornwallis  marched  with  his  troops 
at  'av-'ireak  in  order  to  meet  t!ic  Americans,  or  to  attack  them  in  their 
fin..i.npni'MU.  About  four  miles  from  Citiildford,  t!ie  advanced  guard 
01  the  nritifliauny,  comm;mi!r*d  by  lacutenant-colonelTarleton,  fell  in 
with  a  corn!,  of  the  Americans,  (^jnfilHng  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Ix:e's 
Ici'.ion,  fom*  I'ack  Mountain  men  and  Virginian  militia,  with  whom  he 
had  a  fevere  (kirmilh,   but  whom  he  at  length  obliged  to  retreat. 

The  greater  '>art  of  tiie  country  in  wliich  the  ai'Hon  happened  is  a 
wiMer'K'fs,  with  a  lew  cleared  lields  interfperfed.  The  American  army, 
which,  was  fupcrior  to  the  royal  in  p.'ini  of  number*,  was  polled  on  a 
fifing  ground  a'nnit  a  mile  and  a  half  !rom  Guildfard  court-hovife.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  tliree  lines:  the  front  line  was  compnfed  of  the  North 
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.aton;  the  leuond  line  ot  Virginian  mil'.iia,  commaiulCvl  by  the  gi'nc- 
rals  Stephens  and  Lnulon,  forming  two  brigades;  the  t'.iird  Hue,  con- 
filHng  of  two  brig.i  les  one  of  Virginia  and  one  of  Maryland  conti- 
nental troops,  comiuiniled  by  General  Huger  and  Colonel  Williams. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Aalhington,  with  the  diagoons  of  the  liril  and  third 
rcgimenl>N,  a  detachment  of  light  infantry  coinpofcd  of  continental 
troops,  and  a  regimeni  oi"  riflemen  under  Colonel  Lvn>.Ii,  formed  a 
corps  of  obfervation  fjr  the  fecurity  of  thjir  rii>!it  fiank.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lee,  withhislegion,  a  detachment  of  light  infantry,  and  a  corpsof 
rillemm  under  Colonel  Campbell,  formed  a  corps  of  obfervation  for  the 
fecurityof  theii  left  flank.  The  attack  on  the  American  army  was  direcfled 
to  be  made  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  the  fullc  wing  order:  On  the  right, 
the  regiment  of  Bofc  and  the  fevcnry-firll  regiment,  led  by  Major-general 
Lcflie,  and  fupported  by  the  firlt  battalion  of  guards ;  on  the  left,  t!ie 
twenty-third  and  thirty-third  regiments,  led  by  Lieutenant-cnlonel  Wcb- 
fter,  and  fupported  by  the  grenadiers  and  fecond  battalion  of  guards 
commanded  by  Brigadier-general  O'Hara ;  the  Yagers  and  light  in- 
fantry of  the  guards  remained  in  a  wood  on  the  left  of  the  guns,  and 
the  cavalry  in  the  road,  ready  to  ad  as  circumftances  might  require. 

About  half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  afiion  commenced 
by  a  cannonade,  which  lafted  about  twenty  minutes ;  when  the  Britifh 
troops  advanced  in  three  columns  and  attacked  the  North  Carolinian 
brigades  with  gre:it  vigour,  and  foon  obliged  part  of  thefe  troops,  who 
behaved  very  ill,  to  quit  the  field  ;  but  the  Virginian  militia  gave  them 
a  warm  reception,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time,  till  beincj 
peaten  back,  the  adion  became  general  almoft  every   wliei'e.     The 
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American  corps  under  the  lieutenant-colonels  Wafhington  and  Lee  were 
alfo   warmly  engaged,   and   did   confiderable   execution.     Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tarleton  had  direftions  to  keep  his  cavalry  compadl,  and  not  to 
charge  without  pofitive  orders,  excepting  to  protei'il  any  of  the   corps 
from  the  moft  evident  danger  of  being  defeated.     The  exceflive  thick- 
nefs  of  the  woods  rendered  the  Britifli  bayonets  of  little  ufe,  and  enabled 
the  broken  corps  of  Americans  to  make  frequent  ftands  with  an  irregular 
fire.     The  fecund  battalion  of  the  guards  firfl  gained  the  clear  ground 
near  Guildford  coiirl-houfe,  and  found  a  corps  of  continental  infantrv, 
fupcrior  in  number,  formed  in  an  open  field  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
Defir.  us  of  fignrdiilng  themfelvcs,  they  immediately  attacked  and  foon 
defeated   ihcm,  .taking    two    fix-poundcrs :    but  as  they   purfucd  the 
Americans  into  the  wood  with  too  much  ardour,  they  were  thrown  into 
conluiiun  by  a  heavy  fire,  and  inftantly  charged  and  driven  back  into 
the  Held  by  Lieutenant-colonel  WalTiington's  dragoons,  with  the  lofs  of 
th.  fix-pounders  they  had  taken.     But  the  American  cavalry  were  after- 
wards repulfed,  and  the  two  fix-pounders  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britilh  troops.     Ihe  fpirited  exe.tions  of  Brigadier-general  O'Hara  and 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton,  greatly  contributed  to  bring  the  adlion 
to  a  termination.     The  Bririili   troops  having  at   length  broken  the 
fecond  Maryland  regiment,  and  turned  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans, 
got  into  the  rear  of  the  Virginian  brigade,  and  appeared  to  be  gaining 
their  right,  which  would  have  encircled  the  whole  of  the  continental 
troops,  when  General  Greene  thought  it  prudent  to  order  a  retreat. 
Many  of  the  American  militia  difperfed  in  the  woods;  but  the  conti- 
nental   troops    retreated   in   good   or^er  to   Reedy   Fork   River,    and 
croflfed  at  the  Ford  about  three  miles  from  the  field  of  ac'lion,  and  there 
halted.     When  they  had  collected  their  ilragglers,   they  retreated  to  the 
iron-works,  ten  milts  diftant  from  Guildford,  where  they  encamped. 
They  loll  their  artillery  and  two  waggons  laden  with  ammunition.     It 
was  a  hard  fought  action,   and  lafted   an  hour  and  an  half.     Of  the 
Britilh  troops,  the  lofs,  as  Hated  by  Lsrd  Cornwallis,  was  five  hundred 
and  thirty-two  killed,  wounded,  and  miffing.     General  Greene,   in  his 
account  of  the  artion  iranfinitted  to  the  congrefs,  ftated  the  lofs  of  the 
continental  troops  to  amount  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  killed, 
wounded,  and  miffing;  but  he  made  i.o  eilimateof  the  lofs  of  the  militia, 
Licutena  r-coluuei   Stuart  was   killed  in   the  aftion ;    and  Lieutcnant- 
colon-d  Wcbiler,  and    the  captains  Schutz,   Maynard,  and  Goodriche, 
died  oi  the  woi.n.ls  ihat  they  recei\e,iin  it.     Brigadier  general  O'Hara, 
Erii.'a>.lier-,cner  .   ilovar  ,  and    Lieutenant-colonel  Tarleton  were  alfo 
V.  rundcd.     Of  the  Auicricaus  the  principal  officer  killed  was  Major 
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/inderfon  of  the  Maryland  line,  and  the  generals  Stephens  and  Huger 
were  wounded. 

The  Britl(h  troops  underwent  great  hardfhips  in  the  courfe  of  this 
can^.paign;  and  in  a  Iett^■r  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  to  Lord  George  Ger- 
main, dated  March   17th,  he  obfcrved,  that  "  the  folJicrs  liad  been 
two  day;,  without  bread."     His   lordihip  quitted  Guildford  three  days 
after  the   battle  which  was   fought  in   that   p^cc ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
April  arrived  in  the  neighbour; loud  ot  Wilmington.     Soon  after,  Gene- 
ral Greene,  notwiililtanding  Ms  late  defeat,  endeavoured  to  make  fome 
vigorous  attempts  againlt   t'.-   kii  g's  1  jrccs  111  South  Carolina.     Lord 
Kawdon  had  been  appointed  to  J  .end  the  polr  of  Camden,   with  about 
eight  hundred  Britifli  and  pr  -vincials;  and  on  ihe  iqth  of  April  Gene- 
ral Greene  appeared  before  tiiar  p«aLC  uith  a  hir^^c   body  of  continen- 
tials  and  rnilitia.     Me  fvund  it,  however,  impofllble  to  attempt  to  ftorm 
the  town  with  any  profp.;  l  of  fuccefs ;  and  tiitrefore  endeavoured   to 
take  fuch  a  pofition  as   fliould  induee  the  Bri'llh  troops  to  faliy  from 
their  works.     He  polled  the  Americans  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  oa 
an  eminence  which  was  covered  with  woods,  and  flanked  on  the  left  by 
an  impaffable  fwamp.      But  on  the  morning  of  the   25th,  Lord  Ravv- 
do;i  marched  out  of  Camden,  and  with  great  gallantry  attacked  Gene- 
ral Greene  in  his  camp.     The  Americans  made   a  vigorous  refiftance, 
but  were  at  laft  compelled  to  give  way  ;  and  the  purfuit  is  faid  to  have 
been  continued  three  miles.     For  fome  time  after  the  action  commenced. 
General  Gates  entertained  great  hopes  of  defeating  the  Eritilh  troops; 
in  which,  as  tlie  Americans  were  fuperior  in  point  of  numbers,  he  would 
probably  have  fueceedcd,  had  not  fome  capital  military  errors  been  com- 
mitted by  one  or  two  of  the  officers  who  ferved  under  him.     On  the 
American    fide  Colonel  Wafliington    behaved  extremely  well  in  this 
a(Sion,  having  made  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  Englifli  prifoners, 
with  ten  or  twelve  officers,  before  he  perceived  that  the  Americans  were 
abandoning  the  field  of  battle.     The  lofs  of  the  Englifli  was  about  one 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.     Upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  taken  prifoners ;  and,   according  to  the  account  publiflied  by 
General  Greene,  they  had  one  hundred  and  twent'  -fix  killed  and  wound- 
ed.    After  this  adi  n,  Greene    retreated  to  Ruge ley's   mills,  twelve 
jniles  from  Camden,  m  order  to  colleft  his  troops  and  wait  for  rein- 
forcements. 

Notwithftanding  the  advantage  which  Lord  Rawdon  had  obtained 
over  General  Greene  at  Camden,  that  nobleman  foon  after  found  it 
neceflary  to  quit  that  poft  ;  and  the  Americans  made  thcmfelves  mafters 
of  feveral  other  polls  that  were  occupied  by  the  king's  troops,  and  the 
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garrifons  of  which  were  obliged  to  furrenucr  themfelvcs  prlfi^nrri;  of 
war.  Thcfe  troops  were  afterwards  exchanged  under  a  cartel  v.hich 
took  place  between  Lord  Coriiwallis  and  General  Greene  for  the  re- 
leafe  of  all  prifoners  of  war  in  the  foiithern  diUrict.  After  thefe  events. 
General  Greene  laidclofe  fiegcto  Ninety- fi\,  which  wasconfidered  as  the 
moftcornmannng  and  important  of  all  the  poitsin  the  back-country; 
and  on  the  loth  of  June  he  attempted  t )  Uorm  the  garrifon,  hut  was 
repulfed  by  the  gallantry  of  the  Brltifli  troops,  with  the  lofs,  as  it  is  faid, 
of  fevcnty-five  killed  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wounded.  G'-ncral 
Greene  then  raifed  the  fiege,  and  retired  wi:h  his  aiiny  behind  the 
Saluda,  to  a  (Irong  fituation  within  fixtccn  miles  of  Ninety-fix. 

On  the  i8th  of  April  a  hirge  body  of  Britifli  troop";,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-general  Philips  and  Erl^adicr-j'cneral  .\rr.old,  embarked 
at  Portfmouth  in  Virginia,  in  order  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  for  the 
purpofe  of  dellroying  fome  of  the  Aintyican  ftores.  A  party  of  light- 
Jnfantry  were  fcnt  ten  or  twelve  iniles  up  the  Chickahomany :  where 
they  dcftroyed  feveral  armed  fhips,  fundry  warehoufes,  and  the  Ameri- 
can ftate  fhip  yards.  At  Feterfhurgh,  the  luigliih  deftro^ed  four  thoii- 
fand  hogflieads  of  tobacco,  one  ildp,  and  a  number  of  fmall  veilVls  on 
the  ftocks  and  in  the  river.  At  Clie^crfield  court-houf',  they  burnt 
a  range  of  barracks  for  tAO  thoufand  men  and  three  hundred  barrels  of 
flour.  At  a  place  called  0/Aw«'.f,  they  made  thcmfclves  mailers  of 
feveral  veflels  loaded  with  cordage  and  flour,  and  dellro}cd  about  two 
thoufand  hogflieads  of  tobacco,  and  fundry  veilels  were  funk  and  burnt. 
At  Warwick,  they  burnt  a  magazine  of  five  hundred  barrels  of  flour, 
foine  fine  mills  belonging  to  Colonel  Car-\v,  a  large  range  of  public 
rope-walks  and  ftorehoufes,  tan  and  bark  houfes  full  of  hides  and  bark, 
and  great  quantities  of  tobacco.  A  like  deftrudion  of  fiores  and  goods 
was  made  in  other  parts  of  Virginia. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  fome  of  the  principal  military 
operations  of  the  prefentyear  in  Am?rica,  it  appears,  tiiat  though  con- 
fiderable  advantages  had  been  gain-^d  b\-  tlie  royal  troops,  yet  no  event 
had  taken  place  froin  which  it  could  rationally  he  exp'^cfted  that  the  final 
termination  of  the  war  would  be  favourable  to  Great  Britain,  it  was 
alfo  a  difadvantngeous  circumftance  that  there  was  a  mifunderftanding 
between  Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  Sir  Iler.ry  Clinton,  and  a  mutual  difap- 
probation  of  eacli  other's  conduct.  Tiiis  was  minifcil  from  their  dif- 
patchcs  to  government,  and  cfpecially  from  thofe  of  General  Clinton, 
whofo  exprciTions  rcfpcding  the  conducl;  of  the  Admiral  were  by  no 
means  e(iuivoca!. 

Cnt!;e  i(  th  of  March  1781,  a  partial  p.ifiion  happened  off  the  Capesof 
Virgil. ia,  bcavccn  thj  ilcct  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot;  coi.fi  .ing  of  feven 
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llilps  of  tliclineand  one  fiftv'-gun  fiiij),  and  a  French  fquadron,  confiiling 
of  the  fame  number  of  Hups  of  the  line  and  one  forty-gun  Hilp.  Some 
of  the  fliips  in  !)oth  (Icots  rv-ceivcd  confiderable  damage  in  the  adion,  ind 
the  lofs  of  the  Englidi  was  tliirty  killed,  and  fcvcnry-three  wounded; 
but  no  fliip  was  taken  on  cither  fide.  The  BritiTh  fleet  had,  however, 
confidcrably  the  advantage  ;  as  the  French  were  obliged  to  retire,  and 
were  fuppofcd  to  be  prevented  by  this  aftion  from  carrying  troops  up  the 
Chcfapeak,  in  order  to  attack  General  Arnold  and  impede  tl)e  progrefs  of 
Lord  Cornwallls.  But  it  was  an  unfortunate  cirjiimllance,  that  fume 
time  before  this  engagement  the  Romulus,  a  fnip  of  forty-four  guns,  was 
captured  by  the  French  off  th.c  Capes  of  \''irginia. 

Lord  Cornuallis,  after  his  viLlory  over  General  Greene  at  Guild- 
ford, proceeded,  as  we  have  {ccn,  to  Wilmington,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  7th  of  April.  But  before  he  reached  that  place,  he  publiflied  a 
proclamation,  calling  upon  all  loyal  fu'ojefts  to  (land  forth  and  take  an 
aftive  part  in  reftoring  good  order  and  government  j  and  declaring  to  all 
perfons  who  had  engaged  in  the  prefent  rt^bcllion  againfl  his  majefty's 
authority,  but  who  were  now  convinced  of  their  error,  and  defirous  of 
returning  to  their  duty  and  allegiance,  that  if  they  ■would  furrender 
thcaifelves  with  their  arms  and  anmunitim  at  head  quarters,  or  to  the 
officer  commanding  in  the  dillrid  contiguous  to  their  rcipcclive  places 
of  refidence,  on  or  before  the  2cth  of  that  month,  tliey  would  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  homes  upon  giving  a  military  parole;  they  would 
beproteifled  inthcir  perf')ns  andpropertics  from  all  forts  of  violence  from 
the  Britlfh  troops  and  w,;: Id  be  rcHored  as  foonas  poiTible  to  all  theprlvi 
leges  of  legal  and  conftitiuional  government.  But  it  does  notappcar  that 
any  confiderable  number  -J'  the  -\ir.crican.',  v  ..-  allured  by  thefe  promifcs 
to  give  any  evidences  of  their  artiiclunent  to  the  royal  criufe. 

Oil  the  iioth  of  May,  his  Lcrdihip  arrived  at  Peterfour;'-!!  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  joined  a  bod\  of  Britidi  troops  that  had  been  under  the 
command  of  Major-general  Philips ;  but  the  command  of  which,  in 
confequence  of  the  death  of  that  officer,  had  devolved  uoon  Brigadier 
general  Arnold,  Before  this  juiKih.  1  he  had  cn'jount.^rcd  confiderable 
inconveniences  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  provillons  and  forage  • 
fo  that  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  laformed  him,  that  his 
cavalry  wanted  everything,  and  his  infantry  every  thing  but  Ihoe^■. 
He  added,  that  he  had  experienced  the  diftrclles  of  marching  luindrcds 
of  miles  in  a  country  chiefly  hoftile,  without  one  active  or  ufeful  friend, 
without  intelligence,  and  without  comraunicurion  with  any  part  of  the 
country. 

On  the  zfnh  of  June,  about  fix  miles  from  Willlamlhurgh,  Lieute- 
Bant-colonel  ijiincoci  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  queen's  rangers, 
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with  eighty  mciintcd  yagers,  were  attacked  by  a  much  fupcrior  body  of 
the  Americans;  but  wl:om  they  repulfed  with  great  gallantry  and  with 
equal  fucccfs,  making  four  officers  and  twenty  private  men  prifoners. 
The  lofs  of  the  Americans  in  this  adion  is  faid  to  have  hcen  upwards 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that  of  the  BritiHi  troops  not  more 
than  forty. 

On  the  ()th  of  July  an  aftion  happened  near  the  Green  Springs  in 
Virginia,  between  a  reconnoitring  party  of  the  Americans  under  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  amounting  to  about  eight  hundred,  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Britifli  army  under  Lord  Cornwallis  ;  in  which  the  Americans  had 
one  hundred  iiud  twenty-feven  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
royal  troops  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  confiderably  greater.  It  was  an 
adlion  in  which  no  fmall  degree  of  military  Ikill  and  courage  was  exhi- 
bited by  the  Americans.  In  a  variety  of  flcirmifhes,  the  Marquis  la 
Fayette  very  much  difdnguiflied  himfelf,  and  difplayed  the  utmoft  ar- 
dour in  the  American  caufe. 

In  South  Carolina,  an  aftion  happened  on  the  9th  of  September  near 
Eata  Springs,  between  a  large  body  of  Britifh  troops  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant-colonel  Stuart  and  a  much  fupcrior  body  of  Americans, 
faid  to  amount  to  more  than  four  thoufand,  under  the  command  of 
General  Greene.  It  was  an  obftinate  engagement,  and  Lifted  near  two 
hours ;  but  the  Americans  were  defeated,  and  two  of  their  fix-poundcrs 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Engliih.  The  lofs,  however,  of  the  royal 
troops  was  very  confidcrable  ;  amounting  to  more  than  four  hundred 
killed  and  wounded,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  miffing. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  fame  month.  General  Arnold  was  font  on  an  ex- 
pedition againft  New  London,  in  Connefticut,  wliere  he  deftroyed  a 
a  great  part  of  the  fliipping,  and  an  immenfe  quantity  of  naval  ftores, 
European  manufadlures,  and  Eaft  and  W  eft  India  commodities.  The 
town  itfelf  was  alfo  burnt,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  unavoidable  on 
account  of  the  explofions  of  great  quantities  of  gunpowder  wliich  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  ftorehoufes  that  were  fet  on  fire.  A  fort,  of  which  it 
was  thought  neccffary  to  gain  pofleffion  in  this  expedition,  was  not  taken 
without  confiderable  lofs.  This  was  furt  Grifwold;  which  was  de- 
fended by  the  Americans  with  great  gallantry,  and  the  affault  was  made 
by  the  Englifli  with  equal  bravery.  The  Britifli  troops  entered  the 
works  with  fi^ed  bayonets,  and  were  oppofed  with  great  vigour  by  the 
garrifon  with  long  fpears.  After  a  moll  obftinate  defence  of  near  forty 
minutes,  the  affailants  gained  poffellion  of  the  fort,  in  which  eighty-five 
Americans  were  found  dead,  and  fixty  wounded,  moft  ot  them  mof- 
tally.    Of  the  Britifh  troops  Major  Montgomery  was  killed  by  a  fpeaf 
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in  entering  the  Amcrloan  works ;  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  men 
were  alfo  killed  and  wounded  in  this  expediton. 

Notwithftanding  the  fignal  advantages  that  Lord  CornwalHs  had  ob- 
tained  over  the  Americans,  his  fituatioa  in  Virginia  began  by  degrees  to 
be  very  critical :  and  the  rather  bccaufe  he  did  not  receive  thofe  reinforce- 
ments and  (upplies  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  of  wiiich  he  had  formed 
expedlations,  and  which  he  conceived  to  be  neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
Iiis   operations.    Indeed,  the  commander  in  chief  was  prevented  from 
fending  thofe  reinforcements  to  Lord  Cornwallis  which  he  otherwife 
might  have  done,  by  his  fears  refpefting  New  York,  againft  which  he 
entertained  great  apprehenfions  that  General  Wafhington  intended  to 
make  a  very  formidable  attack.     In  faft,  that  able  American  general 
appears  to  have  taken  much  pains,  and  to  have  employed  gicat  fineffe, 
in  order  to  lead  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  entertain  this  imagination.     Let- 
ters, expreflive  of  this  intention,  &1I  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry, 
which  were  manifeftly  written  with  a  defign  that  they  fhould  be  inter- 
cepted, and  only  with  a  view  to  amufe  and  deceive  the  Britifh  general. 
The  projeft  was  fuccefsful ;  and  by  a  variety  of  judicious  military 
manoeuvres,  in  which  he  completely  out-generalled  the  Britifli  com- 
mander, he  increafed  his  apprehenfions  about  New  York,  and  prevented 
him  from  fending  proper  affiftance  to  Lord  Cornwallis.     Having  for  a 
confiderable  time  kept  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  perpetual  alarm  in  New 
York,  though  with  an  army  much  inferior  to  the  garrifon  of  that  city. 
General  Wafhington  fuddenly  quitted  his  camp  at  White  Plains,  croffed 
the  Delaware,  and  marched  towards  Virginia,  apparently  with  a  defign 
to  attack  Lord  Cornwallis.    Sir  Henry  Clinton  then  received  informa- 
tion that  the  Count  de  Graffe,  with  a  large  French  fleet,  was  cxpefted 
every  moment  in  the  Chefapeak,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  General 
Wafhington.     He  immediately  endeavoured,  both  by  land  and  water, 
to  communicate  this  information  to  Lord  Cornwallis ;  and  alfo  fent  him 
aflurances,  that  he  would  either  reinforce  him  by  every  poffible  means 
in  his  power,  or  make  the  bed  diverfion  he  could  in  his  favour.    In  the 
mean  time,  Lord  Cornwallis  had  taken  poffefTion  of  the  pods  of  York 
Town  and  Gloucefter  in  Virginia,  where  he  fortified  himfelf  in  the  bell 
manner  he  was  able. 

On  the  28th  of  Augull,  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  with  a  fquadron  from 
the  Weft  Indies,  joined  the  fquadr m  undor  the  command  of  Admiial 
Graves  before  New  York.  It  was  then  necelfary,  on  account  cf  the 
fituation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  that  they  ihould  immediately  proceed  to 
the  Chefapeak ;  but  fome  time  appears  to  have  been  needlefsly  loi^s 
though  Admiral  Hood  was  extremely  anxious  that  no  delay  miglit  be 
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made.  They  arrived,  however,  in  the  Chefapcak,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, with  nineteen  fliips  of  the  line  ;  where  they  found  the  Count 
de  GraflTe,  who  had  anchored  in  that  bay  on  the  30th  of  Auguft  with 
twenty-four  Ihips  of  the  line.  The  French  admiral  had  previouny 
landed  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  had  been  brought  from  Rhode 
Ifland,  and  who  immediately  marched  to  join  the  American  army  un- 
der General  Walhington.  The  Britifli  and  French  fleets  came  to  an 
aftion  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  former  arrived  in  the  Chefapeak. 
On  board  the  Britilh  fleet  ninety  were  killed  and  two  hundred  and 
forty.fix  wounded :  fome  of  the  (hips  were  greatly  damaged  in  the  en- 
gagement; and  the  Terrible,  a  feventy-four  gun  (hip,  was  fo  much 
(battered,  that  it  was  afterwards  found  nece(rary  to  fct  fire  to  ir.  That  _ 
this  aftion  had  not  been  favourable  to  the  Englilb,  was  manifcft  from 
the  event :  the  fleets  continued  in  fight  of  each  other  for  five  days  fuc- 
celfively,  and  fometimes  were  very  near ;  but  at  length  the  French  fleet 
all  anchored  within  the  Cape,  fo  as  to  block  up  the  paflfage.  Admiral 
Graves,  who  was  the  commander  in  chief,  then  called  a  counfcl  of  war, 
in  which  it  was  refolved  that  the  fleet  (hould  proceed  to  New  York, 
that  the  (hips  might  be  there  put  in  the  bt-ft  (late  for  the  fcrvice  :  and 
thus  were  the  French  left  matters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak. 

Before  the  news  of  this  aftion  had  reached  New  York,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  there,  in  which  it  was  refolved,  that  five  thoufand  men 
(hould  be  embarked  on  board  the  kings  fliips,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
the  afliftance  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  But  when  it  was  known  that  the 
French  were  abfolute  matters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Chefapeak,  it 
was  thought  inexpedient  to  fend  o(F  that  reinforcement  immediately. 
In  another  council  of  war,  it  was  refolved,  that  as  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
provifions  to  laft  him  to  the  end  of  Odober,  it  was  advifable  to  wait 
for  more  favourable  accounts  from  Admiral  Graves,  or  for  the  arrival 
of  Admiral  Digby,  who  was  expected  with  three  fliips  of  the  line.  It 
was  not  then  known  at  New  York,  that  Admiral  Graves  had  deter- 
mined to  return  with  the  whole  fleet  to  that  port. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  moft  eflfeftual  meafures  were  adopted  by  Ge- 
neral Wafhington  for  farrounding  the  Britifli  army  under  Lord  Corn-. 
wallis.  A  large  body  of  French  troops  under  the  command  of  Lieute- 
nant-general the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  with  a  very  confiderable  train 
of  artillery,  a(riftcd  in  the  entcrprife.  The  Americans  amounted  to^ 
near  eight  thoufand  continentals,  and  five  thoufand  militia.  General 
Wafliington  was  invefted  with  the  authority  of  commander  in  chief  ot 
thcfc  combined  forces  of  America  and  France.  On  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, the  inveftment  of  York  Town  was  complete,  and  the  Britifli 
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armv  quite  blocked  up.  The  day  following  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote 
a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallisi  containing  affurances  that  he  would  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  him,  and  fome  information  con- 
corning  the  flcps  that  would  be  taken  for  tha,*  purpofe.  A  duplicate 
of  tliis  letter  was  .font  to  his  LordHiip  by  Major  Cochran,  on  the  3d 
oFOftober.  That  gentleman,  who  was  a  very  gallant  officer,  went  in 
a  vefTel  to  the  Capes,  and  made  his  way  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  through 
the  whole  French  fleet,  in  an  open  boat.  He  got  to  York  Town  on 
the  loth  of  the  month  ;  and  foon  after  his  arrival  had  his  head  carried 
oiF  by  a  cannon  ball. 

After  the  return  of  Admiral  Graves  to  New  York,  a  council  of  war 
was  held,  confilling  of  flag  and  general  oflicers,  in  which  it  was  rc- 
folved,  that  a  large  body  of  troops  fliould  be  embarked  on  board  the 
king's  (hips  as  foon  as  they  were  refitted,  and  that  the  exertions  of 
both  fleet  and  army  fliould  be  made  in  order  to  form  a  junftion  with 
Lord  Cornwallis.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  himfelf  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  with  upwards  of  feven  thoufand  troops,  on  the  18th ;  they  arrived 
off  Cape  Charles,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Chefapeak,  on  the  24th,  where 
they  received  intelligence  that  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  obliged  to 
capitulate  five  days  before. 

It  vas  on  the  19th  of  Oftober  that  Lord  Cornwallis  farrendered 
himfelf  and  his  whole  army,  by  capitulation,  prifoners  to  the  com* 
bined  armies  of  America  and  France,  under  the  command  of  General 
Wafliington.  He  made  a  defence  fuitable  to  the  charafterhe  had  be- 
fore acquired  for  courage  and  military  Ikill;  but  was  compelled  to 
fubmit  to  untoward  circumftances  and  fuperior  numbers.  It  was  agreed 
by  the  articles  of  capitulation,  that  the  Britifli  troops  were  to  be  pri- 
foners to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the  feamen  to  the  French 
king,  to  whofe  officers  alfo  the  Britifli  veffels  found  at  York  Town  and 
Gloucefler  were  to  be  delivered  up.  The  Britifti  prifoners  amounted 
to  more  than  fix  thoufand;  but  many  of  them,  at  the  time  of  furren* 
c!er,  were  incapable  of  duty.  A  confiderable  number  of  cannon>  and 
a  large  quantity  of  military  ftores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americant 
on  this  occafion. 

As  no  rational  expectation  now  remained  of  a  fubjugation  of  the 
colonies,  the  military  operations  that  fucceeded  in  America  were  of 
little  confequence.  Some  inconfiderable  aftions  and  flcirmifhes  did  in- 
deed take  place  after  that  event ;  in  which  the  refugees  chiefly  diftin- 
guiihed  themfelves,  and  difcovered  an  inveterate  animofity  againft  the 
Americans.  On  the  j;th  of  May  1782,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  arrived  at 
New  York,  being  appointed  to  the  command  wf  the  Btitifh  troops  in 
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America  in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Two  days  after  his  arri- 
val, !ie  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Walhington,  acquainting  him,  that 
Admiral  Digby  was  joined  with  himfelf  in  a  comrajflion  to  treat  for 
peace  with  the  people  of  America ;  tranfmitting  to  him,  at  the  fame 
time,  fonie  papers  tending  to  manifeft  the  pacific  difpofition  of  the 
government  and  people  of  Britain  towards  thofe  oi  America.  He  alfo 
defired  a  paflport  for  Mr.  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  to  tranfmit  a 
fimiiar  letter  of  compliment  to  the  congrefs.  General  '.Vafliington  de- 
clined figning  any  paflport  till  he  had  taken  the  opinio.)  of  congrefs 
upon  that  mcafure  ;  and  by  them  he  was  direded  to  refufe  any  padport 
for  fuch  a  purpofe.  However,  another  letter  was  fent  to  General 
Wafliington,  dated  the  2d  of  Augiift,  and  figned  by  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
and  Rear  Admiral  Digby,  in  which  they  informed  him,  that  they  were 
acquainted  by  authority  that  negociations  for  a  general  peace  had  al- 
ready commenced  at  Paris ;  that  Mr.  Grenville  was  inverted  with  full 
powers  to  treat  with  all  the  parties  at  war ;  and  was  then  at  Paris  in 
the  execution  of  his  commiffion.  They  farther  informed  him,  that  his 
Majefty,  in  order  to  remove  all  obftacles  to  that  peace  which  he  fo  ar- 
dently wiflied  to  reftore,  had  commanded  his  minifters  to  direft  Mr, 
Grenville,  that  the  independency  of  the  thirteen  provinces  fhould  be 
propofed  by  him,  in  the  firft  inftance,  inftead  of  making  it  the  condi- 
tion of  a  general  treaty.  But  fome  ji.Aloufies  were  entertained  by  the 
Americans,  that  it  was  the  defign  of  the  Eritilh  court  either  to  dif- 
unite  them,  or  to  bring  them  to  treat  of  a  peace  feparately  from  their 
ally  the  king  of  France  :  they  therefore  refolved,  that  any  man,  or 
body  of  men,  who  Ihould  prefume  to  make  any  feparate  or  partial  con- 
vention or  agreement  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  with  any 
"cemmiffioner  or  commiflioners  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
ought  to  be  confidered  and  treated  as  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  the 
United  State  of  America  3  and  alfo  that  thofe  ftates  could  not  with  pro- 
priety hold  any  conference  or  treaty  with  any  commiflioners  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  unlefs  they  fliould,  as  a  preliminary  thereto, 
either  withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies,  or  elfc,  in  pofitivc  or  exprefs 
terms,  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  faid  ftates.  They  like- 
wife  refolved,  that  any  propofitions  which  might  be  made  by  the  court 
of  Great  Britain,  in  any  manner  tending  to  violate  the  treaty  fubfifting 
between  them  and  the  king  of  France>  ought  to  be  treated  with  every 
mark  of  indignity  and  contempt. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  the  provifional  articles  of  peace 
and  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  States, 
were  figned  at  Paris  s  by  which  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence 
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dependence  and  fovcrcignty  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Thefe 
articles  ore  ratified  by  a  definitive  treaty,  September  $d,  1783. 
This  peace  was  negociated  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Ofwald, 
and  the  definitive  treaty  was  figned  by  Mr.  Hartley  ;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  by  John  Adams,  John  Jay,  and  Benjamin  Frankiint 
Efquires*. 

Thus  ended  a  long  and  arduous  conflift,  in  which  Great  Britain  ex» 
pended  near  an  hun  Ired  millions  of  money,  with  an  hundred  thoufand 
lives,  and  won  nothing.  America  endured  every  cruelty  and  dittrefs 
from  her  enemies ;  loll  many  lives  and  much  treafure  ;  but  delivered 
herfelf from  a  foreign  dominion,  and  gained  a  rank  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

Holland  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States  on  the 
igth  of  April,  i  ;8^  •  Sweden,  February  5th,  1783  ;  Denmark,  the  25th 
of  February  ;  Spain,  in  March,  and  kuiTia,  in  July  1783. 

No  fooner  was  peace  retlored  by  the  difinitive  treaty,  and  the  Bri- 
tifli  troops  withdrawn  from  the  country,  than  the  United  States  begaa 
to  experience  the  defedls  of  their  general  government.  While  an  ene- 
my was  in  the  country,  fear,  which  had  firft  impelled  the  colonies  to 
affociate  in  mutual  defence,  continued  to  operate  as  a  band  of  political 
union.  It  gave  to  the  refolutions  and  recommendations  of  Congrcfs 
the  force  of  laws,  and  generally  commanded  a  ready  acquiefcence  on  the 
part  of  the  State  legiflarures.  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union  had  been  framed  in  Congrefs,  and  fubmitted  to  the  confideration 
of  the  States,  in  the  year  1778.  Some  of  the  States  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  them  ;  but  others,  which  had  not  unappropriated  lands,  hefi- 
tatcd  to  fubfcribe  a  compafl,  which  would  give  an  advantage  to  the 
States  which  poffefled  large  trafts  of  unlocated  lands,  and  were  thus  ca- 
pable of  a  great  fuperiority  in  wealth  and  population.  All  objeftionst 
however,  had  been  overcome,  and  by  the  acceffion  of  Maryland,  in 
March  1731,  the  articles  of  confederation  were  ratified,  as  the  frame  of 
government  for  the  United  States. 

Thefe  articles,  however,  were  framed  during  the  rage  of  war,  whta 
a  principle  of  common  fafety  fupplied  the  place  of  a  coercive  power  in 
government,  by  men  who  could  have  had  no  experience  in  the  art  of 
governing  an  extenfive  country,  and  under  circumftances  the  moft  criti* 
cal  and  embarrainng.  To  have  offered  to  the  people,  at  that  time>  9. 
fyftem  of  government  armed  with  the  powers  neceflary  to  regulate  and 
control  the  contending  interefts  of  Thirteen  States,  and  the  poficffions  oC 

*  This  Treaty,  with  other  Papers,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth 
Volume  of  this  work. 
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millions  of  people,  might  have  raifed  a  jcaloufy  between  the  States  or 
in  the  minds  of  the  peopl*  at  large,  that  would  have  weakened  the 
operations  of  the  war,  and  perhaps  have  rendered  an  union  iaipraflica- 
blf.     H  nee  the  numerous  defettsof  the  confederation. 

On  the  conclufion  of  peace,  thcfe  dcfetJ\s  began  to  be  felt.  Each 
ftate  aflumed  the  right  of  difputing  the  propriety  of  the  refolutions  of 
Congrefs,  and  the  intereft  of  an  individual  State  was  placed  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  common  intereft  of  the  union.  In  addition  to  this  fource  of 
divifion,  a  jealoufy  of  the  powers  of  Congrefs  began  to  be  excited  in 
the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  jealoufy  of  the  privileges  of  freemen  had  been  roufed  by  the  op- 
preflive  ads  of  the  Britilh  parliament :  and  no  fooner  had  the  danger  from 
this  quarter  ceafed,  than  the  fears  of  people  changed  their  objeft,  and 
were  turned  againft  their  own  rulers. 

In  this  fituation,  there  were  not  wanting  men  of  induftry  and  talents, 
who  had  been  enemies  to  the  revolution,  and  who  embraced  the  op- 
portunity to  multiply  the  apprehenfions  of  the  people,  and  increafe  the 
popular  difcontents.  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  happenedin  Conncdi- 
cut.  As  foon  as  the  tumults  of  war  had  fubfided,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  convince  the  people,  that  the  a(fl  of  Congrefs  pafled  in  1778,  grant- 
ing to  the  oflicers  of  the  army  half-pay  for  life,  was  highly  unjuft  and 
tyrannical  ;  and  that  it  was  but  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  eftablifhment 
of  penftons,  and  an  unconfroulablc  defpotifm.  The  acl  of  Congrefs, 
pafled  in  1783,  commuting  half-pay  for  life,  for  five  years  full  pay,  was 
defigned  to  appeafe  the  apprehenfions  of  the  people,  and  to  convince  them 
that  this  gratuity  was  intended  merely  to  indemnify  the  officers  for 
their  lofles  by  the  depreciating  of  the  paper  currency,  and  not  to  efta- 
blifh  a  precedent  for  the  granting  of  penfions.  This  aft,  however,  did 
not  fatisfy  the  people,  who  fuppofed  that  the  officers  had  been  generally 
indemnified  for  the  lofs  of  their  pay  by  the  grants  made  tlicm  from 
time  to  time  by  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  States.  Befides,  the  aft, 
while  it  gave  five  years  full  pay  to  the  officers,  allowed  but  one  year's 
pay  to  the  privates ;  a  diftinftion  which  had  great  influence  in  exciting 
and  continuing  the  popular  ferment,  and  one  that  turned  a  large  (hare 
of  the  public  rage  againft  the  officers  thcmfelvcs. 
■  The  moment  an  alarm  was  raifed  refpeftingthis  aft  of  Congrefs,  the 
enemies  of  their  independence  became  aftive  in  blowing  up  the  flame, 
by  fpreading  reports  unfavourable  to  the  general  government,  and  tend- 
ing to  create  public  diflenlions.  Newfpapers,  in  fome  parts  of  the 
country,  were  filled  with  inflammatory  publications;  while  falfe  re- 
ports, and  groundlcfs  inlinuations   vere  induftrioufly  circulated  to  the 
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prcjui\lcp  of  Congrcfs,  and  the  ofiiccrs  of  the  late  army.  Among  a  peo- 
ple feelingly  alive  to  every  thing  thatfcoulJ  afFcdt  the  rights  tor  which 
thfy  had  been  contending,'  thclc  reports  could  not  fail  of  having  a 
powrrlul  eftei';!  ;  the  cla.nour  foon  became  general;  the  officers  of  the 
army,  it  was  believed,  had  attempted  to  railc  their  fortunes  on  the 
difl;ciTes  of  their  fcUow-ciiiicns,  and  Cong  re  fs  become  the  tyrants  of 
their  country . 

Connecticut  was  the  feat  of  tliis  uncafincfs;  although  other  State* 
were  much  agitated  on  the  occafion.  But  the  inliabitants  of  that  State 
accuftomcd  to  order,  and  a  due  fubordi nation  to  the  laws,  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  outraijes ;  they  took  their  ufual  mode  of  collefting  the  fcnfe  of 
the  State — afl'embled  in  town  meetings — appointed  committees  to  meet 
in  convention,  ar.d  confult  what  raeafurcs  Ihould  be  adopted  to  procure 
u  red refs  of  their  grievances.  In  this  convention,  which  was  held  at 
Middletown,  foiiie  nugatory  refolves  weio  pafled,  exprefling  the  difap- 
probation  of  the  half-pay  ai5t,  and  the  fubfequcnt  commutation  of  the 
grant  for  five  years  whole  pay.  The  fame  fpirit  alfo  difcovered  itfelf 
in  the  affembly  at  their  Odober  feffion,  1783.  A  rcmonftrance  againft 
the  ads  in  favour  of  the  officers  was  framed  in  the  Houfe  of  Reprefen- 
tatives,  and  notwithftanding  the  Upper  Houfc  refufcd  to  concur  in  the 
ineafure,  it  was  fent  to  Congrefs. 

During  this  fituation  of  affairs,  the  public  odium  againft  the  officers 
was  augmented  by  another  circumftance.  The  officers,  juft  before  the 
difbanding  of  the  army,  as  has  already  been  noticed*  had  formed  a  fo- 
cicty,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cincinnati, 

Whatever  wttf.  the  real  views  of  the  framers  of  this  inftitution  its  de- 
Cgn  was  general' V  underftood  to  be  harmlefs  and  honourable.  The 
oftenfible  views  i  i  tli«  fociety  could  not  however  fcreen  it  from  popular 
jeuloufly. 

Notwithftanding  the  difcontents  of  the  people  were  general,  and. 
ready  to  bi  ril  forth  in  fcdition,  yet  men  of  information,  viz.  the 
officers  of  govt riinient,  the  clergy,  and  perfons  of  liberal  educationi 
were  moftly  oppofcd  to  the  uneonftitutioaal  fteps  taken  by  the  com- 
mittees and  convention  at  Middletown.  They  fupported  the  propriety 
of  the  meafures  of  Congrefs,  both  by  converfation  and  writing,  proved 
tliat  fuch  grants  to  the  army  were  neccfiary  to  keep  the  troops  together* 
3!!^  that  the  expence  would  not  be  enormous  nor  oppreflivc.  During 
t^ir-  clofe  of  the  year  I78'3,  every  poflible  exertion  was  made  to  en- 
lighten the  people,  and  fuch  was  the  efFcft  of  the  arguments  ufed  by 
tiis  minoruy,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  the  oppofi- 
t:on  iubf.dedj  the  committees  were  difmiflcdi  and_^  tranquillity  rcftorcd 
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to  the  State.  In  May,  the  legidature  were  able  to  carry  fcvcral  mea- 
lores  which  had  before  been  extremely  unpopular.  An  aft  was  paffed 
granting  tl.  innpoft  of  five  per  cent,  to  Congrcfs ;  another  giving  great 
cncouragemient  to  commerce ;  and  feveral  towns  were  incorporated  with 
extcnfive  privilegesi  for  the  purpofe  of  regulating  the  export!  of  the 
State,  and  facilitating  the  collcftion  of  debts. 

The  oppofition  to  the  congreflional  afts  in  favour  of  the  officers,  and 
to  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  did  not  rife  to  the  fame  pitch  in  the 
other  States  as  in  Connefticut ;  yet  it  produced  much  diflurbance  in 
Maflfachufetts,  and  lome  others.  Jealoufy  of  power  had  been  univer- 
felljr  fpread  among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  deftruftion 
efthsold  forms  of  governments,  and  the  licentioufnefs  of  w>r,  had, 
in  a  great  meafure,  broken  their  habits  of  obedience ;  their  paiTions  had 
been  inflamed  by  the  cry  of  defpotifm  ;  and  like  oentinels,  who  have 
been  fuddenly  furprifed  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the  ruftling  ol 
a  leaf  was  fufficient  to  give  them  an  alarm.  This  fpirit  of  jealoufy 
operated  with  other  caufes  to  relax  the  energy  of  federal  operations. 

During  the  war,  vaft  fums  of  paper  currency  had  been  emitted  by 
Congrefs,  and  large  quantities  of  fpecie  had  been  introduced,  towards 
the  dofc  of  the  war,  by  the  French  army,  and  the  Spaniih  trade. 
This  plenty  of  money  enabled  the  States  to  comply  with  the  firft  re- 
quiiitions  of  Congrefs;  fo  that  during  two  or  three  years,  the  federal 
treafury  was,  in  fome  meafure,  fupplied.  But  when  the  danger  oi 
war  had  ceafed,  and  the  vaft  importations  of  foreign  goods  had  leflened 
the  quantity  of  circulating  fpecie,  the  States  began  to  be  very  remifs  in 
fiimifhing  their  proportion  of  monies.  The  annihilation  of  the  credit 
of  the  paper  bills  had  totally  (lopped  their  circulation,  and  the  fpecie 
was  leaving  the  country  in  cargoes  for  remittances  to  Great  Britain ; 
ftill  the  luxurious  habits  ot  the  people,  contrafted  during  the  war, 
called  for  new  fupplies  of  goods,  and  private  gratification  feconded  the 
narrow  policy  of  ftate  intereft  in  defeating  the  operations  of  the  gene- 
ral government. 

Thus  the  revenues  of  Congrefs  were  annually  diminiihing;  fome  of 
the  States  wholly  ncglefting  to  make  provifion  for  paying  the  intereft 
of  the  national  debt ;  others  making  but  a  partial  provifion,  until  the 
fcanty  fupplies  received  from  a  few  of  the  richeft  States,  would  hardly^ 
fatisfy  the  demands  of  the  civil  lilt. 

This  weaknefs  of  the  federal  government,  in  conjunftion  with  the 
ftood  of  certificates  or  public  fecurities,  which  Congrefs  could  neither 
fiind  nor  pay,  occafioned  them  to  depreciate  to  a  very  inconfiderabk 
value.    The  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  late  army^  and  thofe  who  fur* 
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nifhcd  fupplics  for  public  cxi^fncics,  were  nbligf-d  to  receive  f"r  wages 
llu'lV  lertiriciitfS)  or  prnrniirary  notes,  uliitli  padctl  at  a  hl'il »  an  cighilip 
or  a  ti-nth,  of  their  noininnl  va^ie  \  bei.ig  thir.  deprived  nt  once  of  the 
jrcatell  part  of  the  reward  due  for  their  fervici-.  Some  indeed  profited 
by  fpcculations  in  thcfc  evtioncfs  of  the  pulilic  debt ;  bat  fiich  as  were 
under  a  necelfitv  ofpartiiT;  with  thfiU,  were  robbed  of  that  fupport 
whicli  they  had  a  right  to  »';peft  and  dcriand  frim  their  countrymen. 

Pennfylvania  indeed  made  a  prciH  1  for  paying  tli«  intere.t  of  her 
debts,  bothfiate  and  federal;  airiiin.Pi^  Ker  fiippcfeJ  proportion  of  the 
continental  debt,  and  giving  the  crt  iiu>rs  of  her  r.wn  l>tnic  notes  in 
exchange  for  thofc  of  the  United  Statts.  Tl>e  rert>i.rc«;s  cf  ihat  State 
arc  iinmenfc,  but  (lie  was  not  able  tu  make  punctual  j  .ly.tentS)  even  in 
A  depreciated  paper  currency. 

Maffachufctts,  in  her  zeal  to  comply  fully  with  the  requifitions  of 
Congrefs,  and  fatisfy  the  demands  of  her  own  creditors^  laid  a  heavy 
tax  upon  the  people.  This  was  the  immediate  caufe  ot  the  rebellion  in 
tbat  State,  in  1786.  But  a  heavy  debt  lying  on  the  State,  added  to 
burdens  of  the  fagie  nature,  upon  ahnoft  every  corporation  within  it  ; 
a  decline,  or  rather  an  extinflion  of  public  credit ;  a  relaxation  and 
corruption  of  manners,  and  a  free  ufe  of  foreign  luxuries  ;  a  decay  of 
trade  and  manufactures,  with  a  prevailing  fcarcity  of  money  ;  and, 
above  all,  individuals  involved  in  debt  to  each  other.  Thefe  were  the 
real,  though  more  remote  caufes  of  the  infurrcftion.  It  was  the  tax 
which  the  people  were  required  to  pay,  that  caufed  thera  to  f:el  the 
evils  which  we  have  enomeratcd — this  called  forth  all  their  other 
grievances ;  and  the  firft  ad  of  violence  committed  was  the  burning  or 
dcftroying  of  the  tax-bill.  This  fedition  threw  the  State  into  a  con- 
rulfion  which  lafted  about  a  yearj  courts  of  jufticewere  violently  ob« 
ftrufted  ;  the  colledion  of  debts  was  fufpended;  and  a  body  of  armed 
troops,  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  was  emph)ycd  duriiig 
the  winter  of  1786,  to  difperfe  the  infurgents.  Yet  fo  numerous  were 
the  latter  in  the  counties  ofWorsefter,  Hampfliire,  andBerklh'  >,  and 
foobftinately  combined  to  oppofe  the  execution  of  law  by  fore*,  that 
the  governor  and  council  of  the  State  thought  proper  not  to  intruft  Ge- 
neral Lincoln  with  military  powers,  except  ro  ad  on  the  defenfive, 
and  to  repel  force  with  force,  in  cjifc  the  infurgents  Oiould  attack  him. 
The  leaders  of  the  rebels,  however,  were  not  men  of  talents;  they 
were  defpcratc,  but  without  fortitude  ;  and  even  while  they  werr  Tip- 
ported  with  a  fuperior  force,  they  appeared  to  be  imprefled  with  t^at 
confcioufncfs  of  guilt,  which  awes  the  moft  daring  wi>.tcli,  and  makis 
him  Ibrink  from  his  purpofc.     Tliis  appears  by  the  conduft  of  a  large 
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party  of  the  rebels  before  the  magazine  at  Springfield,  where  General 
Shepard,  with  a  fmall  guard)  was  ftationed  to  proteft  the  continei.tal 
(lores.  The  infurgents  appeared  upon  the  plain,  with  a  vaft  fuperiority 
of  numbers,  but  a  few  (hot  from  the  artillery  made  the  multitude  re* 
treat  in  diforder  with  the  lofs  of  four  men.  This  fpirited  condutJl  of 
General  Shepard,  with  the  induftry,  pcrfeverance,  and  prudent  firm- 
nefi  of  General  Lincoln,  difperfed  the  rebel:  —drove  the  leaders  from 
the  State,  and  reftored  tranquillity.  An  adt  of  indemnity  was  paffei 
in  the  legiilature  for  all  the  inforgents,  except  a  few  of  the  leaders,  on 
condition  they  (hould  become  peaceable  fubjefts,  and  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  leaders  afterwards  petitioned  for  pardon,  which,  from 
motives  of  policy,  was  granted  by  the  legiflature.* 

But  the  lofs  of  public  credit,  popular  diftiirbanccs,  and  infurreftions, 
were  not  the  only  evils  which  were  generated  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
ilances  of  the  times.  The  emiffions  of  bills  of  credit  and  tender  laws 
were  added  to  the  black  catalogue  of  political  difordcrs. 

The  expedient  of  fupplying  the  deficiencies  of  fpecie,  by  emiflloni 
of  paper  billS)  was  adopted  very  early  in  the  colonies.  The  expedient 
wa»  obvious  and  produced  good  effeds.  In  a  new  country,  where 
population  is  rapid,  and  the  value  of  lands  incrcafing,  the  farmer  finds 
an  advantage  in  paying  legal  inte  reft  for  money ;  for  if  he  can  pay  the 
intereft  by  his  profits,  the  increafing  value  of  his  lands  will  in  a  few 
yean  difcharge  the  principal. 

In  no  colony  was  this  advantage  more  fenfibly  experienced  than  in 
Pennfylvania.  The  emigrations  to  that  province  were  numerous — the 
natural  population  rapid — and  thefe  circumftances  combined,  advanced 
the  value  of  real  property  to  an  aftoniftiing  degree.  As  the  firft  fettlers 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces,  were  poor,  the  purehafe  of  a  few 
foreign  articles  drained  them  of  fpeice.  Indeed  for  many  years,  the 
balance- of  trade  rauft  have  neceflarily  been  greatly  againft  the  co- 
lonies. 

.But  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  State,  and  loaned  to  the  induftrious 
inlubitants,  fupplied  the  want  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  the  farmer  tp 
putrchafc  ftock*  Thefe  bills  were  generally  a  legal  tender  in  all  color- 
niiil  or  private  contrafts,  and  the  fums  ilVucd  did  not  generally  exceed 
the  quantity  requifite  for  a  medium  »i  trade  ;  they  retained  their  full 
nominal  value  in  the  purchafe  of  commodities :  but  as  they  were  not 
rijccivcd  by  the  Britifli  merchants,  in  payment  of  their  goods,  there 
Wfis  a  great  demand  for  fpecie  and  bills,  which  occafioned  the  latter  at 

•  Scf  an  elegant  and  impartial    Hiftory  oi  this  Rebellion,  by  George   Richards 
*•  '    '  '  various 
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varlou"!  limes  to  appreciate.  Thus  was  in  reduced  a  difference  be- 
tween the  Englifh  fterling  money  and  the  carrencies  of  the  colonies, 
which  remains  to  this  day.  * 

The  advantages  the  colonies  had  derived  from  bills  of  credit*  tnder 
the  Britifh  government-  fugg'',{led  to  Congrefs,  in  i775>  the  idea  of 
•  iiTuing  bills  for  the  pi  pok  of  carrying  on  the  wax  ;  and  f!iis  was  pc '  • 
haps  their  only  expedient.  Money  could  not  be  raifed  by  taxation — it 
could  not  be  borrowed.  The  firft  emiffions  had  no  other  effeft  upon 
the  medium  of  commerce,  than  to  drive  the  fpccie  from  circulation. 
But  when  the  paper  fubftituted  for  fpecie  had,  by  repeated  emilfionk, 
augmented  the  fum  in  circulation,  much  beyond  the  ufual  fum  of  fpecie, 
the  bills  began  to  lofe  their  value.  The  depreciation  continued  in 
propr  rtion  to  the  fums  emitted,  until  feventy,  and  even  one  hundred 
and  fifty  nominal  pajier  dollars,  were  hardly  an  equivalent  for  one 
Spauifh  milled  dollar.  Still,  from  the  year  1775  to  1781,  this  de- 
preciating paper  currency  was  almoft  the  only  medium  of  trade.  It 
fupplied  the  place  of  fpecie,  and  enabled  Congrefs  to  fupport  a  nume- 
rous army  ;  until  the  fum  in  circulation  amounted  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  But  about  the  year  1780,  fpecie  began  to  be  plen- 
tiful, being  introduced  by  the  French  arnv,  a  private  trade  with  the 
Spanifli  iflands,  and  an  illicit  latercourfe  with  the  Britifh  garrifon  it 
Nevv  York.  This  circumftance  accelerated  the  dtni^ciation  of  paper 
bills,  until  their  value  had  funk  almoft  to  nothing.  In  1781,  the 
merchants  and  brokers  in  the  foptht^m  States,  apprehenfive  of  tUe 
approaching  fate  of  the  currency,  puftied  immenfe  quantities  of  it  fud- 
denly  into  New  England — made  vail  purchafes  of  goods  in  Bofton-^ 
and  inftantly  the  bills  vanilhcd  from  circulation. 

The  whole  hiftory  of  this  continental  paper  is  a  hiftorv  of  public  antl 
private  frauds.  Old  fpecie  debts  were  often  paid  in  a  deureciated  cur- 
rency— and  even  new  contrafts  for  a  few  weeks  or  ((ays  were  olcen 
difcharged  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  value  received.  Froni  this  pienfv 
and  fluduating  flate  of  the  medium  fprung  hofts  of  fpeculators  and 
itinerant  traders,  who  left  their  honeft  occupitiins  for  theprofpert  of 
immenfe  gains,  in  a  fraudulent  bufinefs,  that  depended  on  no  fixed 
principles,  and  the  prafits  of  which  could  be  reduced  tp  no  certain  cal- 
culations. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,   a  projeft  was  formed  to  fix  the  prices  of 

*  A  D.'llar  in  ftcrhng  money  is  4s.  6d.  But  the  price  of  a  Dollar  lofe  in  New 
England  riirrrncy  to  6s.  in  New  York  to  8s.  in  New  Jcrfey,  Pennfylvanfa.  and  Mary- 
land tu  7s.  6d.  in  Virginia  to  6s.  in  North  Carolina  to  8s.  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
to  \s.  8d.  This  difference,  r  ;"natinc;  b-  iwcn  paper  s^nd  fpecie,  01  bills,  continued 
afterwards  to  exiii  in  the  nomiial  ellinu  ion  of  gold  and  fUvct* 
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articles,  and  rcftrain  perfons  from  giving  or  receiving  more  for  an^ 
commodity  than  the  price  ftated  bv  authority.  Thefe  regulating  adts 
were  reprobated  by  every  man  acquainted  with  commerce  and  finance; 
as  they  were  intended  to  prevent  an  cffecl  without  removing  the  caufe. 
To  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  money,  while  ftreams  of  bills  were  in- 
ccflantly  flowing  from  the  treafury  of  the  United  States,  was  as  ridi- 
culous as  an  attempt  to  reftrain  tlie  riling  of  water  in  rivers  amidft 
(liowers  of  rain. 

Notwithftanding  all  oppofition,  fome  Spates  framed  and  attempted 
to  enforce  thefe  re:;ulating  ads.  The  etFeft  was,  a  momentary  appa- 
rent Hand  in  tiie  price  of  articles;  innum"?r;ible  adls  of  collufion  and 
evafion  among  the  difhoneft;  numberlefs  ii.juries  done  to  the  honeil; 
and  tinally  a  total  difregard  of  all  fiich  regulations,  and  the  confequen- 
tial  contempt  of  laws  aiil  the  authority  of  the  magiftrate. 

During  thefe  fluduations  of  bufinefs,  occafioned  by  the  variable  value 
of  money,  people  loft  fight,  in  fome  meafure,  of  the  fteady  principles 
which  ha.l  before  governed  their  intercourfe  with  each  other.  Spe- 
culation followed  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  commercial  obligations. 

Jnduftry  likewife  had  fuffered  by  the  flood  of  money  which  had  de- 
luged the  States.  Thepriccij  of  produce  had  rifen  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  moi>ey  in  circulation,  and  the  demand  for  the  commodities 
of  the  country.  This  made  the  acquifition  of  money  '■'ify,  and  indo- 
lence and  luxury,  with  their  train  ofdefolating  confequences,  fpread, 
themselves  among  all  defcriptions  of  people. 

But  as  foon  as  hoftilities  bafween  Great  Britain  and  America  were 
fufpendd,  the  fcene  was  changed.  The  bills  emitted  by  Congrefs 
had  for  foiTT^  time  before  ceafed  to  circulate  ;  and  the  fpecie  of  the 
country  was  foon  drained  off  to  pay  for  foreign  goods,  the  importa- 
tions of  which  exceeded  all  calculation.  Within  two  years  from  the 
clofe  of  the  war,  afcircity  .if  money  was  the  general  cry.  The  mer- 
chants found  it  impofable  to  colled  their  debts,  and  make  pundual 
remittances  to  their  creditors  in  Great  Bfitain  ;  and  the  confuiners 
were  driven  to  the  neccJiry  of  retrenching  their  furperfluities  in  living, 
and  of  returning  to  their  ancient  habits  of  indudry  and  economy. 

This  change  was  however  progrefllve  and  flow.  In  many  of  the 
Sratcs  which  fufifTed  by  the  numerous  debts  they  hnd  (.ontraded,  and 
by  the  dlltrefle^of  ^var,  tlie  people  called  aloud  for  emilfions  of  paper 
bills  to  fupply  the  dcri(:icn;.vy  qf  a  medium.  The  depreciation  of  the 
continental  bills  was  a  recjnt  example  of  the  il'  e^eds  of  fuch  an  ex- 
pedient, aiid  the  irApqltihilitv  of  fupporting  the  credit  of  paper  was 
urged  by  the  oppofcrs  of  the  meafure  as  a  fubiUntial  argument  againft 
■  •  '  '        adopting 
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adopting  it.  But  nothing  would  filence  the  popular  clamor ;  and  many 
men  of  the  firft  'agents  and  eraiucnc:  united  their  voices  with  thai  of 
the  populace.  Paper  rrunpyhad  for-nerl/  mainraiied  its  credit,  and 
been  of  lingular  udlity  :  and  pall  e  vperience,  notvithftanding  a  change 
of  circumftan,c°s>  was  an  argument  in  its  farour  that  bore  down  all  op- 
pofition. 

PpniiVlvania,  althr>ayh  ce  of  ih*;  richeft  States  in  the  union,  was 
the  firll  to  ismit  bills  «<t  ( re  Ut,  »s  a  lublHture  for  fpecie.  But  the  re- 
TKiation  had  removed  tiie  ncceffiry  of  it,  at  the  fame  tiaie  that  it  had 
d-^rrroved  the  moans  by  which  its  former  credit  had  been  fupported. 
I.i  '.s,  at  thf.  cl"'e  of  the  war,  were  not  rifing  in  value — bills  on  Lon- 
dori  ccuici  not  (r  rradit/  bf  purchafed,  as  while  the  province  was  de« 
fiiulen*  on  Gieac  Britain — tl-e  State  was  fp!  it  into  parties,  one  of  which 
attempted  tT  defeat  the  meafures  mofc  popular  with  the  other — and  the 
df'prf  elation  of  contin-^-ntal  bills,  with  the  i.juries  which  it  had  done  to 
in  ';  iduals,  infpirci.'  a  general  diftruft  of  all  public  promifes. 

l"^ot,vithftanding  a  part  o:  the  money  was  loaned  on  good  landed  fe- 
curitV}  A.id  the  faith  of  that  wealthy  Stace.  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  whole  at  its  nominal  value,  yet  the  advantages  of  fpecie  as 
a  medium  of  commerce,  efpecially  as  an  article  of  remittance  to  Lon- 
don, loon  made  a  diiFerence  ot  ten  per  cent,  between  the  bills  of  credit 
and  fpecie.  This  difference  may  be  confidered  rather  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  gold  :ini  filver,  than  a  depreciation  of  paper  ;  but  its  cffed^s, 
in  a  com.iiercial  (late,  muft  be  highly  prejudicial.  It  opens  the  door 
to  iraudh  of  all  kinds,  and  frauds  are  ufuallv  praftifed  on  the  honed  and 
unfufpefting,  efpecially  upon  allclaffes  of  labnurers. 

North  ^ar)lina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  recourfe  to  the 
fame  wretched  expedient  to  fupply  themfelves  with  money ;  not  rc- 
ficiTiing  that  induftry,  frugality,  and  good  commercial  laws  are  the  qnly- 
means  of  turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  favovir  of  a  country,  and  that 
this  balimce  is  the  only  permanent  fource  of  ibli  i  wealth  and  ready  mo- 
ney. But  the  bills  they  emitted  fhared  a  worfe  fi  o  than  thofe  of  Penn- 
fylvania  j  they  expelled alinoft  all  the  circalati  i;^  ca(h  from  the  States; 
they  loft  a  groat  part  of  their  nominal  value,  they  impovcriihed  the 
merchants,  a.ul  e  nbarralied  the  planters. 

The  State  of  Virginia  t'derated  a  bai'e  prai^ice  among  the  inhabitants 
of  cutting  dollars  and  fmaller  pieces  of  filvcr,  in  order  to  prevent  it 
from  leaving  the  State,  This  pernicious  praiflicc  prevailed  alfo  in 
(Georgia*, 

*  A  Dollar  was  ufiiBlIy  cut  in  five  pieces,  and  carh  na.T-rl  by  toll  for  a  quarter; 
^0  th4t  the  man  who  cut  it  gained  a  quarier,  qt  rather  a  huh. 
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iMaryilaiMl  efcapcd  the  calamity  cf  a  paper  currency.  The  houfe  of 
tdtlegates  brought  for'.vard  a  bill  for  the  cmilfion  of  bills  of  credit  lo 
fi  Jarge  amount ;  but  the  feiiate  firmly  and  fuccefsfully  refifted  the  pcr- 
fiicious  >fcheme.  The  oppofirion  between  the  two  hoiifes  was  violent 
jiad  tumwlduous ;  it  threatened  the  State  with  anarchy  j  but  the  quef- 
tion  was  carried  to  tlie  people,  and  the  good  fenfe  af  the  Senate  finally 
pfevaiied. 

New  Jerfey  is  fituated  between  two  of  the  largeft  commercial  towns 
In  America,  and  confequently  drained  of  fpccie,  This  ftate  alfo  emit- 
ted a  large  fum  ir.  hills  of  credit,  which  ferved  to  pay  the  intcreft  of 
the  puliiiG  do- ;  but  the  currency  depreciated,  as  in  other  States. 

Rhode  Illand  exhibited  a  melaacholy  proof  of  that  licentioufnefs  and 
anarchy  which  aWays  fallows  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  principles.  In 
a  tage  for  fupplying  the  State  with  money*  and  iilUng  every  man's 
pw-ket  with'^Ot  obliging  him  to  earn  it  by  his  diligence,  the  legiflature 
paflei  an  aft  for  making  one  hundred  thonfand  pounds  in  bilU  ;  a  fam 
mueh  nfbre  than  fufficicnt  for  a  mcUam  of  traile  in  that  State,  even 
without  «ny  fpecie.  The  merchaats  in  ^}e•.vp,^rt  a'ld  Providence  op. 
po&d  the  a<fl  with  firmnefs ;  and  their  oppofition  added  freiTi  vii'or 
to  the  rerolution  of  the  affsmblv,  and  indiicQd  thnvk  to  enforce  tke 
fchemeby  a  legal  tender  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature.  They  pafTed 
an  a^»  ordaining  that  if  any  creditor  ihould  refufe  to  take  their  liilk, 
for  any  debt  whatever,  the  debtor  might  lodge  the  fum  due,  with  a 
juftice  of  the  peace,  who  (hould  give  notice  of  it  in  the  public  papers; 
and  if  tlic  creditor  did  not  appear  and  receive  the  money  within  fix 
months  from  the  firft  notice,  his  debt  (hould  be  forfeited.  This  ad 
aftonifhed  all  honcft  men ;  and  even  the  promoters  of  paper  money- 
laaking  in  other  States,  and  other  principles,  reprobated  this  adl  of 
Rhode  Ifland,  as  wicked  and  opprelfive.  But  the  State  was  governed 
by  fadlion.  During  the  cry  for  paper  money,  a  number  of  boifterous, 
ignorant  men  were  elefted  into  the  leginature>  from  the  fmaller  towns 
in  the  State.  Finding  themfelves  united  with  a  majority  in  opiiiion, 
they  formed  and  executed  any  plan  their  inclination  fuggefted ;  they 
oppofod  every  meafure  that  was  agreeable  to  the  mercantile  intereft; 
they  not  only  made  bad  laws  to  fuit  their  own  wicked  purpofes,  but 
appointed  their  own  corrupt  creatures  to  fill  the  judicial  and  executive 
departments.  Their  money  depreciated  fufficiently  to  anfwer  ql\  their 
vile  purpofes  in  the  difcharge  of  debts — bufinefs  almoft  totally  ceafed, 
all  confidence  was  loft,  the  State  was  thrown  into  confuAon  at  home> 
and  was  execrated  abroad. 

Maflachufetts  Bay  had  the  good  fortune,  atpidfl  ber  political  calami- 
;  '  ties, 
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ties,  to  prevent  an  emiffion  of  hills  of  crc*c!it.     Nciv  Hampfliire  mad«S« 
bo  paper  ;  but  in  the  diftrclTes  which  followed  her  lofs  of  bufinefs  aftef 
the  war,   the  Icyiflature  made  horfes,  lui-nber,  and  moft  articles  of 
produce,  a  legal  tender  in  the  fulfillment  of  contrafts.     It  is  doubtlcfs' 
unjufl  to  oblige  a  creditor  to  receive  any  thing  for  his  debt,  which  he" 
had  not  in  contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  contraft.     But  as  the  com- 
modities which  were  to  be  a  tender  by  law,   in  New  Hampfhirc,  were 
of  an  intrinfic  value,    bearing  fome  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the" 
debt,  the  injuftice  of  the  law  was  lefs  flagrant  than  that  which  en- 
forced the  tender  of  paper  in  Rhode  Ifland.     Indeed  a  fimilar  law  pre- 
vailed for  fome  time  in  Maflachufctts ;  and  in  Connefticut  it  is  optional 
with  the  creditor,  either  to  imprifon  the  debtor  or  take  land  on  exe- 
cution at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  three  indifferent  freeholders ;  provided' 
no  other  means  of  payment  (hall  appear  to  fatisfy  the  demand.     It  muft 
not,  however,  be  omitted,   that  while  the  moft  flourifliing  commer- 
cial States-  introduced  a  paper  medium,  to  the  great  injury  of  honcflr 
men,   a  bill  for  an  emiflion  of  paper  in  Connefticut,   where  there  is 
very  little  f{)ccie,  could  never  command  more  than  one  eighth  of  thff 
votes  of  the  legiflature.     The  movers  of  the  bill  have  hardly  efcapcd 
ridicule ;  fo  generally  is  the  mcafure  reprobated  as  a  fourcc  of  frauds ' 
and  public  mifchief. 

The  legiflature  of  New  York,  a  State  that  had  the  leaft  necefl?ty 
and  apology  for  making  paper  money,  as  her  commercial  advantages 
always  furnifli  her  with  fpecie  fufHcient  for  a  medium,   iflTued  a  large' 
f urn  in  bills  of  credit,  which  fupported  their  value  better  than  the* 
currency  of  any  other  State.     Still  the  paper  raifed  the  value  of  fpeaie>' 
which  is  always  in  demand  for  exportation,  and  this  difference  of  ex- 
change between  paper  and  fpecie  ever  expofes  commerce  to  moft  of  thef^ 
inconveniences  refulting  from  a  depreciat'^d  medium. 

Such  is  the  hiftorv  of  paper  money  thus  far;  a  miferable  fuljftitute* 
for  real  coid,  in  a  country  where  the'  reins  of  government  are  too  weafc- 
to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  puMic  engagements,  and  where  ail  confi- 
dence in  public  faith  is  totally  deft  roved. 

While  the  States  vvere  thus  endeavouring  to  repair  the  lofs  of  fpecie<' 
by  empty  promifes,  and  to  fupport  tbfir  bufinefs  by  ftiadows,  rather 
than  by  realiry,  the  Britifli  miniftry  formed  fome  commercial  regula- 
tions thit  deprived  them  of  the  profits  of  their  trade  to  the  Weft  Indies 
and  Great  Britain.  Heavy  duties  were  laid  upon  fuch  articles  as  wejo 
■'emitted  to  the  London  merchants  for  their  goods,  and  fuch  were  the 
(,  ^ties  upon  American  bottoms,  that  the  States  were  aJmoft  wholljr 
deprived  of  the  carrying  trade.  A  prohibition  was  laid  upon  the  pro- 
duce 
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ducc  of  the  limited  States,  (hipped  to  the  Engliih  Weft  India  Iftands 
ia  American  built  veflels,  and  in  thofe  manned  by  Americnn  feamen. 
Thefe  reliri(5lion8  fell  heavy  upon  the  eaftern  States,  which  depended 
much  upon  fhlp-building  for  the  fupport  of  their  trade  ;  and  they  ma- 
tcriully  injured  the  bufinefs  of  the  other  States. 

Without  a  union  that  was  able  to  form  and  execute  a  general  fyftcm 
of  commercial  regulations,  feme  of  the  States  attempted  to  impofe  re- 
Rraints  upon  the  Britilh  trade  that  fhould  indemnify  the  aierchant  for 
the  loffes  he  had  fuffered,  or  induce  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  enter  into  a 
con'.'nercial  treaty,  and  relax  the  rigour  of  their  navigation  laws. 
Thefe  meafures  however  produced  nothing  but  mifchief.  The  States 
did  not  aft  in  concert,  and  the  reilraints  laid  on  the  trade  of  one  State 
operated  to  throw  the  bufinefs  into  the  hands  of  its  neighbour.  Maf- 
fachufetts,  in  her  zeal  to  counteraft  the  efFeft  of  the  Englifh  naviga- 
tion laws,  laid  enormous  duties  upon  Britilh  goods  imported  into  that 
State;  but  the  other  States  did  not  adopt  a  fimilar  meafure;  and  thc 
lofs  of  bufiaefs  foon  obliged  tliat  State  to  repeal  or  fufpcnd  the  law. 
Thus  when  Pcnnfylvania  laid  heavy  duties  on  Britilh  goods,  Delaware 
and  Ncvv  Jerfey  made  a  number  of  free  ports  to  encourage  the  landing 
of  goods  within  the  limits  of  thofe  States;  and  the  duties  in  Peim- 
fylvania  (erved  no  purpofe  but  to  create  fmuggling. 

Thus  divided,  the  States  began  to  feel  their  weaknefs  :  moft  of  the 
legiflatiires  had  negleded  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Congrefs 
for  lurni  thing  the  federal  treafary ;  the  refolves  of  Congrcfs  were  dif- 
rcgarded ;  the  propofiticn  for  a  general  import  to  be  laid  and  coUefted 
by  Congrefs  was  negatived,  firft  by  Rhode  Ifland,  and  afterwards  by 
New  York.  The  Britilh  troops  continued,  Hnder  pretence  of  a 
'.  ireach  of  treaty  on  the  part  of  America,  to  hold  pofleffion  of  the  forts 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  States.  Many  of  the  States  individually  were 
infefted  with  popular  commotions  or  iniquitous  tender  laws,  while 
tbey  were  oppreifed  with  public  debts;  the  certificates  or  poblic 
notes  had  loft  moft  of  their  value,  and  circulated  merely  as  tl>e  ob- 
jects of  fpeculation;  Congrefs  loft  their  refpeftability,  and  the  United 
States  their  credit  and  importance. 

The  untoward  events  which  followed  the  re-eft ablilhment  of  peace, 
though  evils  of  themfelves,  were  over-ruled  for  great  national  good. 
From  the  failure  of  their  expeftations  of  an  immediate  increafe  of  po- 
litical happinefs,  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  independence  ^^g;-'  to  be 
Itifs  fanguine  in  their  hopes  from  the  American  revolution,  and  to  feat 
that  they  had  built  a  vifionary  fabric  of  government  on  tHe  fallacioui 
ideas  of  public  virtue  ;  but  that  clallicity  of  the  human  mind,  which  is 
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nurtured  by  free  conftitutions,  kept  them  from  defponding;.  By  an  ex- 
ertion of  thofe  inherent  principles  of  lelf-prefcrvation,  which  republics 
poffefs»  a  recurrence  was  had  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the  people  for  the 
reftification  of  fundamental  diforders.  While  the  country,  free  from 
foreign  force  and  domeftic  violence>  enjoyed  tranquillity,  a  propofition 
was  made  by  Virginia  to  all  the  other  States  to  meet  in  convention,  for 
the  purpofe  of  digcfting  a  form  of  government,  equal  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  union.  The  firft  motion  for  this  purpofe  was  made  by  Mr. 
Maddifon,  and  he  had  the  pleafnre  of  feeing  it  acceded  to  by  twelve 
of  the  States,  and  finally  to  iffiie  in  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  a  New  Confti- 
tution,  which  bids  fdir  to  repay  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
the  toils,  dangers,  arid  waftes  of  the  revolution.  The  fundamental 
diCiinftion  between  the  articles  of  confederation  and  the  new  conftitu- 
tion  lies  in  this ;  the  formei:  afted  only  on  States,  the  latter  on  indi- 
viduals ;  the  former  could  neither  raife  men  nor  money  by  its  own 
authority,  but  lay  at  the  difcretion  of  thirteen  different  legiflatures, 
and  without  their  unanimous  concurrence  was  unable  to  provide  for 
the  public  fafety,  or  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The  ex- 
perience of  feveral  years  had  proved  the  impoffibility  of  a  government 
anfwering  the  end  of  its  inftitution,  which  was  dependent  on  others  for 
the  means  neceffary  for  attaining  thefe  ends.  By  the  new  conftitution» 
one  legiflative,  executive,  and  judi(iial  power  pervades  the  whole 
union.  Tliis  enfures  an  uniform  obfervance  of  treaties,  and  gives  a 
ftability  to  the  general  government,  which  never  could  be  attained 
while  the  afts  and  requifitions  of  Congrefs  were  fubjedl  to  the  revifion 
of  thirteen  legiflatures,  and  while  thirteen  diftinft  and  unconnefted 
judiciaries  had  a  conftitutional  right  to  decide  on  the  fame  fubje(ft» 
The  people  of  the  United  States  gave  no  liew  powers  to  their  rulers, 
but  made  a  more  judicious  arrangei^ent  of  what  they  had  formerly 
ceded.  They  enlarged  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  not  by 
taking  from  the  people,  but  from  the  State  legiflatures.  They  took 
from  the  latter  a  power  of  levying  duties  on  the  importation  of  mer- 
chandifc  from  foreign  countries,  and  transferred  it  to  Congrefs  for  the 
common  benefit  of  the  union.  They  alfo  invefted  the  general  govern- 
ment with  a  power  to  regulate  trade,  levy  taxes  and  internal  duties 
on  the  iilhabitants.  That  thefe  enlarged  powers  might  be  ufed  only 
with  caution  and  deliberation,  Congrefs,  which  formerly  confilled  of 
only  one  body,  was  made  to  confift  of  two;  one  of  which  was  to  be 
chofen  by  the  people  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  the  other  by  the 
State  legiflatures.  The  execution  of  the  a»5t8  of  tiiis  compounded  le- 
Vct.  I.  4  F  giflatura 
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giflature  was  commiftfd  to  a  Supreme  MaglHrate,  with  the  title  ©I 
Prefident.  The  conftitution,  of  which  thcfc  were  the  principal  fea- 
tures} was  fubmitted  to  the  people  for  ratification.  Animated  debates 
took  place  on  the  propriety  of  eftablilhing  or  rejef^ing  it.  Some 
States,  who  from  their  local  fituation  were  benefited  by  receiving 
iinpoft  duties  into  their  treafuries,  were  averfe  from  the  giving  of  them 
up  to  the  union.  Others,  who  were  confuming  but  not  importing 
Statesji  had  an  interefted  inducement  of  an  oppofite  kind,  to  fupport 
the  propofed  new  conftitution.  The  profptds  of  increafed  eniploy- 
ment  tor  fhipping,  and  the  enlargement  of  commerce,  weighed  with 
thofe  States  which  abounded  in  failors  and  (hips,  and  alfo  with  fea- 
port  towns,  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  the  new  fyftem  ;  but  thofc 
Slates,  or  parts  of  States,  which  depended  chiefly  on  agriculture,  were 
afraid  that  zeal  for  encouraging  an  American  marine,  by  narrowing 
the  grounds  of  competition  among  foreigners  for  purchafing  and  tar- 
rying their  produce,  would  lefien  their  profits.  Some  of  this  defcrip- 
tio  therefore  conceived  that  they  had  a  local  interefl  in  refufing  the 
new  fyftem. 

Individuals  who  had  great  influence  In  State  legiflatures,  or-wKo 
held  profitable  places  under  them,  were  unwilling  to  adopt  a  govern- 
ment which,  by  diminifhing  the  power  of  the  States,  would  eventu- 
ally diminifh  their  own  importance :  others,  who  looked  forward  to 
feats  in  the  general  government,  or  for  offices  under  its  authority,  had 
the  fame  interefted  reafon  for  fupporting  its  adoption.     Some  front 
jealoufy  of  liberty  were  afraid  of  giving  too  much  power  to  their  ru- 
lers ;  others,  from  an  honeft  ambition  to  aggrandize  their  country, 
were  for  paving  the  way  to  national  greatnefs  by  melting  down  the 
feparaie  States  into  a  national  mafs.     The  former  feared  the  new  con- 
ftitution ;  the  latter  gloried  ia  it.     Almoft  every  paffion  which  could 
agitate  the  human  breafi,   interefted  States  and  individuals  for  and 
againft  the  adoption  of  the  propofed  plan  of  government :  fome  whole 
clafTes  of  people  were  in  its  favour.     The  mafs  of  public  creditors  ex- 
pefted  payment  of  their  debts  from  the  eftablilhment  of  an  efficient 
government,  and  were  therefore   decidedly  for  it  adoption.    Such  as 
lived  on  falarie^*  and  thofe  who,  being  clear  of  debt,  willied  for  u 
fixed  medium  of  circulation  and  the  free  courfe  of  lav>,  were  friends 
of  a  conftitution  which  prohibit     iie  iffuing  of  paper  money  and  all  in- 
terference between  debtor  and  creditor.    In  addition  to  thefe,    the 
great  body  of  independent  men,  Avho  faw  the  necefTity  of  an  energetic 
l^encral  go\  eriunent,  and  who,  trom  the  jarring  interefts  of  the  diSc- 
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fent  StatCi  could  not  forefee  any  probability  of  getting  a  better  one 
than  was  propofed,  gave  their  fupport  to  what  the  fc('rral  convention 
had  projcftcd,  and  their  influence  cfToif^cd  its  eftabliflimcnt.  After  a 
full  confideratioui  and  thorough  difcufllon  of  its  principles,  it  was  ra- 
tified by  the  conventions  of  eleven  of  the  original  Thirtcan  States,  and 
<hc  acceflion  of  the  other  two  was  foon  expt-de*'.*  The  rati.'  ion  of 
it  was  celebrated  in  nioft  of  the  capitals  of  the  States  with  elegant  pro- 
iCclTions,  which  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  before  exhi- 
bited in  Afnerica.  Time  and  experience  only  can  fully  difcovcr  the  ef- 
fects of  this  new  diftributionof  the  powers  of  governmpnt ;  but  in  the- 
ory it  feems  well  calculated  to  unite  liberty  with  fafety,  and  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  national  greatnefs,  while  it  abridges  none  of  the  rights 
(Bf  t!;e  States,  or  of  the  people. 

The  new  conftitution  ha .  ing  been  ratified  by  eleven  of  the  States, 
and  fenators  and  reprefentatives  having  been  chofen  agreeably  to  the 
articles  thereof,  they  met  at  New  York,  and  commenced  proceedings 
under  it.  The  old  Congrcfs  and  confederation,  like  the  continental 
money,  expired  without  a  figh  or  groan,  in  April  1789.  A  new  Con- 
grefs,  with  more  ample  powers,  and  a  new  conftitution,  partly  national* 
dnd  partly  federal,  fuccecded  in  their  place,  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
vvho  wifhed  for  the  happinefs  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

Though  great  diverfity  of  opinions  had  prevailed  about  the  new  con« 
fWtntior,  there  was  but  one  opinion  about  the  perfon  who  fliould  be 
appointed  its   fupreme  executive  officer.    The  people,   as  well  anti- 
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*  Thf  fi)Uow)ng  ''xhibits  at  one  view  the  order,  time,  &c.  i»  which  the  feveral 
States  ratiftcd  ilic  Federal  Cor.ftitut.ion  : 


Majcnty 

Delawar?, 

D^crmbor 

3. 

»787. 

unanimoufly 

Pennfylyania, 

I5"crmbrr 

»3. 

46 

to     23 

23     > 

Nev/  Jcrfcy, 

December 

J  9. 

unanimoufly 

Gt-jr^rla, 

January 

2. 

1788, 

unanimoufly 

Ciinn"6lifut, 

January 

9» 

128 

to     40 

88 

MaflTachuftntS, 

February 

6, 

187 

to  1C8 

»9 

Maryland, 

April 

s3 

63 

to    le 

5» 

South  Carolina, 

May 

B3 

M9 

to    73 

7G 

Now  Hampfhire, 

June 

11 

57 

to    46 

11 

Virginia, 

June 

25 

89 

to    7» 

t« 

New  York, 

July 

26 

30 

to      85 

5 

North  Carolina 

November 

27 

1789, 

193 

to    75 

ti8 

Rhode  I  (land, 

May 

29 

1790, 

% 

Vermont, 

January 

19 

>79». 

by  a  great  majority. 

Kentucky, 

^t     ','1 
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fedcralifts  as  fedcraJifts,  (for  by  thsfc  names  the  parties  for  and  againflf 
the  new  conflitution  were  called)  unaniiooufiy  turned  their  eyes  on 
the  late  commander  of  their  armies,  as  the  moft  proper  perfon  to  bo 
their  firft  Prefident,  Perhaps  there  was  not  a  well-informed  individual 
in  the  United  States,  (Mr.  Wafliington  himfelf  only  excepted)  who 
was  not  anxious  that  he  ftiould  be  called  to  the  executive  adminiftration 
of  the  propofed  new  plan  of  government.  Unambitious  of  farther  ho- 
nours he  had  retired  to  his  farm  in  Virginia,  and  hoped  to  be  excufed 
from  all  farther  public  fcrvice ;  but  his  country  called  hira  by  an  unani* 
mous  vote  to  fill  the  highelt  ftation  in  its  gift.  That  honeft  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  which  had  uniformly  influenced  him  to  devote  both  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  fervice  of  his  country,  got  the  better  of  his  love  of 
retirement,  and  induced  him  once  more  to  engage  in  the  great  bufinefa 
of  making  a  nation  happy,  The  intelligence  of  his  eleftion  being  com- 
municated to  him,  while  on  his  farm  in  Virginia,  he  fct  out  foon  after 
for  New- York.  On  his  way  thither,  the  road  was  crowded  with 
numbers  anxious  to  fee  the  Man  of  the  people,  Efcorts  of  milicia,  and 
of  gentlemen  of  the  firft  character  and  llation,  attended  him  fro."  State 
to  State,  and  he  was  every  where  received  with  the  higheil  ho.iours 
which  a  grateful  and  admiring  people  could  confer,  AddrefTcs  of  con- 
gratulation were  prefented  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  almoft  every 
place  of  confequence  through  which  he  pafled,  to  all  of  which  he  re- 
turned fuch  modeft,  unaffuming  anfwrers  as  were  in  every  refpeft  fuit- 
able  to  his  fituation.  So  great  wore  the  honours  with  which  he  was 
loaded,  that  they  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  p  i.  -iuce  haughtinefs  in 
the  mind  of  any  ordinary  man;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  dif- 
covercd  in  this  extraordinary  perfonage.  On  all  voccaiions  he  behaved 
to  all  men  with  th?  affability  of  one  citizsn  to  another.  He  was  truly 
great  in  deferving  the  plaudits  of  his  country,  but  much  greater  in 
not  being  elated  with  them, 

Gray's-Bridge  over  the  Schuylkill,  which  Mr,  Wafhington  had  to 
pafs,  was  highly  decorated  with  laurels  and  evergreens.  At  each  end 
of  it  were  creded  magnificent  arches  compofed  of  laurels,  emblema- 
tical of  the  ancient  Roman  triumphal  arches ;  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
bridge  was  a  laurel  (h^ubbery.  As  Mr,  Wafliington  paffed  the  bridge* 
a  yoitth  ornamented  with  fprigs  of  laurel,  affifled  by  machinery,  lc% 
drop  above  his  head,  though  unperceived  by  him,  a  civic  crown  ^f 
laurel.  Upwards  of  twenty  thoufand  citizens  lined  the  fences,  fields, 
and  avenues,  between  the  Schuylkill  and  Philadelphia.  Through  thefe 
he  was  condufted  to  the  cit}',  by  a  numerous  and  refpcdable  body  of 

the 
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tlie  eitizensi  where  he  partook  of  an  elegant  ent^^rta.  f^cfl'  prortc^v:^ 
lor  him.  The  pleafurcs  of  the  day  were  fuL\;ecded  b\  -  h«i.dfora(  iC 
play  of  fireworks  in  the  evening.  ,. 

When  Mr,  Walhington  croflVd  the  Delawflr<*»  and  landed  on  fh« 
Jcrfey  (hore,  he  was  faluteJ  "ith  three  cheers  by  the  inliabitants  of 
the  vicinity.  When  he  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  on  hii  way  to 
Trenton,  a  triumphal  arch  was  created  on  the  bridge,  by  the  diredtioa 
of  the  ladies  of  the  place.  The  crown  of  the  arch  was  highly  orna* 
mented  with  imperial  laurels  and  flowers,  and  on  it  was  difplayed  in 
large  figures,  December  26th  1776.  On  the  fweep  of  the  arch,  beneath 
was  this  infcription,  Vht  defe?ider  of  the  Mothers  nuill  alj'o  protell  their 
Daughters.  On  the  north  fide  were  ranged  a  number  of  young  girU 
drefled  in  white,  with  garlands  of  iljvvers  on  their  heads,  and  balkets 
of  flowers  on  their  arms;  in  th*^  fccond  r'«w  ftood  the  yjuog  ladies,  and 
behind  them  the  married  ladies  of  the  t<vvvn,  Tlip  instant  he  pafled  the 
Jirchi  the  young  girls  began  to  fing  the  following  ode  : 

«  Welcome,  mighty  chief,  once  more, 

<t  Welcome  to  this  grateful  (hore: 

*«  Now  no  mercenary  foe 

«  Ai'ns  a?ain  the  fatal  blow,  ' 

«*  Aims  af  iheo  the  fatal  blow. 

"  VirgJn>  fair,  and  matrons  grave, 

«'  Thefe  thy  conquering  arm  did  fave, 

«*  Build  for  thee  triumphal  bowers ; 

"  Strew,  ye  fair,  his  way  with  flowers, 

«•  Strew  your  Hero's  way  with  flowers." 

As  they  fung  the  laft  lines,  they  ftrewed  their  flowers  on  the  road 
before  their  beloved  deliverer.  His  lituation  on  this  occafion,  con- 
trafted  with  what  he  had  in  Dec.  1776  felt  on  the  fame  fpot,  when  the 
affairs  of  America  were  at  the  loweft  ebb  of  depre'^'^n,  filled  him  with 
feafations  that  <;annot  be  defcribed.  He  was  rowed  acrofs  the  bay 
from  Elizabeth- Town  to  New- York  in  an  elegant  barge  by  thirteen 
pilots.  All  the  veflels  in  tlw  harbour  hoiiled  their  flags.  Stairs  were 
cretted  and  decorated  for  his  reception.  On  his  landing,  univerfal  joy 
4iffufed  itfelf  through  every  order  of  the  people,  and  he  was  received 
and  congratulated  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  oiScers  of  the  cor- 
poration. He  was  conducted  from  the  landing-place  to  the  houie 
which  had  been  fitted  up  fdr  his  reception,  and  was  followed  by  an 
elegant  procelilon  of  militia  in  their  uniformsj  and  by  great  numbers 
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©f  citizens.  Tn  the  evening,  the  houfcs  of  the  inhnbitarttJ  wtrehril,* 
liantly  illuminated.  A  day  was  fixed,  Toon  after  his  arrival,  for  his 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  which  was  in  the  foliowing  words :  "  I  da 
folemnly  fwcar  tiiat  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  officr-  of  I'n^fident  of 
the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  bed  of  my  abilitv,  pre.'Tve,  pro* 
teft,  and  defend,  the  conftltution  of  the  United  States."  On  'his  oc- 
C«non  he  was  wholly  cloathed  in  American  ma:iufafturi-s.  Tn  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  appointed  for  this  purpofe,  the  clergy  of  i^tT.rcn'  dennl 
minations  affcmbled  their  congregations  in  their  refpciitive  places  of 
worlhip,  and  offered  up  public  prayers  for  the  Prcfulent  and  people  of 
the  United  States.  About  noon  a  proceflion  followed  by  a  multi. 
tude  of  citizens,  moved  from  the  I'reftdeat's  houfc  to  Federal  Hall. 
When  they  came  within  a  (hort  diftance  from  the  Hall,  the  trjops 
formed  a  line  on  both  fides  of  the  way,  throu^li  whicli  Mr.  Wafhincrton, 
■accompanied  by  the  Vice-Prefident,  Mr.  John  Ac);ims,  palfed  inf--.  iha 
Senate  Chamber.  Immediately  after,  acco.npanied  by  hoili  ii?u'- „  |i<j 
went  into  the  gallery  fronting  Frjad-flrcer,  and  before,  ihe.u,  .ind  an 
immenfe  concourfe  of  citizens,  took  the  oath  prefcribod  bv  ri,-.*  con- 
ftitution,  which  was  adminiftereJ  by  R.  R.  Livingtton,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  State  of  New-York.  An  awfi;)  .ilence  prevailed  aij*oujj  t'-e 
ipeftators  during  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  a  minute  of  the 
tnoftfublime  political  joy.  .The  Chancellor  then  proclaimed  him  Pre- 
fident  of  the  Unired  States.  This  was  anfwrrcd  by  the  difchar^e  cr' 
thirteen  guns,  and  by  the  effufion  of  ftiout^,  frOm  near  ten  thoufind 
grateful  and  afFe(flionate  hearts.  The  Prelijent  bowed  mo!^  refpedV- 
fully  to  the  people,  and  the  air  refounJed  ajain  with  their  acclatia- 
tions.  He  then  retired  to  the  Senate  C'>a.n'.)','r,  where  he  inac'.e  an  ani- 
mated fpeech  to  both  houfcs ;  in  which  his  language  not  only  expreffed 
liis  own  feelings  on  this  folemn  occafion,  but  likewife  difcovcrcd  hii 
anxiety  and  concern  for  the  wcJfare  and  happinefs  of  the  people  iti 
whofe  caufe  he  had  before  rilkei  his  life.  •  ^ 

Several  circuinftances  concurred  to  render  the  fccnc  of  his  Inaugura- 
tion unufually  folemn — the  prefence  of  the  beloved  Father  and  Deli- 
verer of  his  country — the  imprefllons  of  gratitude  for  his  pad  fcrvicesi 
k>-the  vaft  concourfe  of  fpeftators — the  devout  fervency  with  which  he? 
repeated  the  oath,  and  the  reverential  manner  in  which  he  bowed  td 
kifs  the  facrcd  volume — thefe  circumftances,  together  with  that  of  his 
1)eing  chofen  to  the  moft  dignified  office  1  A  merica,  and  perhaps  in  the 
I  vrojldf  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  more  than  three  millions  of  enlight- 
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krAifriemtnt  all  conrpired  to  place  this  among  the  moft  aoguft  and  in* 
terefting  ftcn«s  whicli  have  ever  been  exhibited  on  this  globe.  • 

Hitherto  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature  of  the  Union  have  been 
narked  tvith  wifdonif  and  the  meafures  they  have  adopted  have  beei\ 
produi^Uvc  of  great  national  profpcrity.  The  wile  appointments  to 
office,  which,  in  generali  have  been  made— the  eftabliihment  of  a  le* 
venue  and  judiciary  fyllem,  and  of  a  national  iunk— the  alTumption  of 
debts  of  the  individual  States,  and  the  encouragement  that  has  beea 
given  TO  munufadurcs,  commerce,  literature,  and  to  ufeful  invention8> 
open  the  fairell  profpcd  of  the  peace,  union,  and  increafing  refpe^U* 
bility  of  the  American  States* 

♦  •'  It  fremed,  from  the  numbpr  of  witnrfffl,"  faid  a  fpePator  of  the  fcf ne,  "  ta 
be  a  folrmii  appeal  to  luav cit  and  rarth  at  once.  Upun  the  fubjeA  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  an  entholiall ,  but,  I  confefi,  I  ^val  under  an  awful 
and  religious  prrfuafion,  that  the  gracious  Rulrr  of  the  Univerfc  was  looking  down  at 
that  mom"nt  with  peculiar  complacency  on  an  aft,  which,  to  a  pan  of  his  creatures, 
was  fo  v<  ty  important.  Under  this  imprnflion,  when  th  Chancellor  pronounced,  ia 
a  very  feeling  manner,  "  Long  live  Georoi  Washinoton,"  my  funfibtlity  W^ 
wound  up  10  fuch  a  pitch,  that  I  could  do  no  more  than  wave  my  hat  with  tiic  taft, 
wilhoMt  the  power  of  joining  in  the  repeated  acclaoutioas  which  teat  the  air." 
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